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We baptise the twentieth century in the name of Peace, Liberty, and Progress ! 
We christen her -the People’s Century. We ask of the new century a Religion 
without superstition ; Politics without war ; Science and the arts without 
materialism ; and wealth without misery or wrong t 
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INTRODUCTION 


BY GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE 

The author of this book, M. M. Mangasarian — an AriUiinlan 
by descent — has the distinction of being the Lecturer of the 
Independent Religious Society of Chicago. lie is said to 
enchant by his addresses a weekly concourse of some two 
thousand persons — the largest congregation, having regard to 
quality, known in any country. We have larger religious 
congregations in England, but they are swelled by the children 
of Dogma. Mr. Maiigasarian’s audiences are composed of the 
children of Reason, of spiritual and ethical inquirers — a mucli 
rarer race. The Open Court Publishing Company, of the lively 
and tumultuous city of Chicago, has issued several editions 
of this book for the convenience of American readers. The 
Rationalist Press Association has, I think, usefully resolved to 
give to the readers of Great Britain an equal opportunity of 
possessing this new and original Catechism. 

The most difficult form of literary composition, which has the 
quality of interesting the reader, is undoubtedly a Catechism. 
The author must be an expert diver in the deep sea of polemical 
thought to recover essential facts, hidden in those depths. A 
Catechism is a short and easy method of obtaining definite know- 
ledge. There are only two persons on the stage — the Questioner 
and the Answerer. A good Questioner is a distinct creation. 
He must know what information to ask for. If he be irrelevant, 
he is useless; if he bo vague, he is impracticable. The Answerer 
must be master of the subject investigated, and definite in ex- 
pression. “ The New Catechism ” has these qualities. It is the 
boldest, the brightest, the most varied and informing of any 
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work of the kind extant. The principal fields of human 
knowledge, which the Churches have fenced round with super- 
natural terrors, the Catechism breaks into, cherishing what is 
fair and showing what has been deformed. The notes, of 
which there are many, referring both to ancient and contem- 
porary sources, are as striking as the text. The book is a 
cyclopaedia of theology and reason in a nutshell. 

The Questioning Spirit, whose curiosity has for its wholesome 
object the verification of truth, is the most efiectual instrument 
of knowledge available to mankind. A well-direcltjd question is 
like a pickaxe — it liberates the gold from the superincumbent 
quartz. Whole systems of error sometimes fall to the ground 
from the force of unanswei’able questions. All error lias contra- 
diction in it, which is revealed by a relevant inquiry, when an 
artillery of counter assertions might not disclose it. Arguments 
may be evaded, but a fair and pertinent question creates no 
animosity, and must be answered, since silence is a confession 
of error or of ignorance. 

The author of this Catechism shows good judgment in devising 
questions. Answers without parade or pretension come quickly 
and decisively, often including unforeseen information, which hfjs 
the attraction of surprise. The answers do not drag along like 
a heavily-laden team, but flash like a message of wireless 
telegraphy, unhampered, unhindered, over the ocean of new 
thought. As suits the celerity of the age, these answers are 
expressed with brevity. Prodigality in words impoverishes the 
giver and depraves the taste of the receiver. Mr. Mangasarian, 
like Phocion, conquers with few men and convinces with few 
words. There is no better definition, says Landor, of a great 
captain or a great teacher. 


Eastern Lodge, Brighton, 
October 20th, 1902. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE 


The old Catccl i^ms which were imposed upon us in oar youth 
— when our intoHigoiice could not defend itself against them — 
no longer command our respect 

Tliey have become mildewed with neglect. The times in 
which I hoy w re conceived and composed are dead — quite dead ! 

A New (uiecliism to express the tlioughts of men and 
wemon and children living in those new times is needed. 

This is c. modest effort in that direction. 
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CHAPTER I. 

REASON AND REVELATION 

1. Q, What is religion ? 

A. Faith in the truth. ^ 

2. Q. Define truth. 

A. It is the most perfect knowledge attainable concerning 
any given question.® 

3. Q. What is meant by “ faith in the truth ”? 

A. Confidence that such knowledge may be dej)ended upon 
for the highest ends of life. 

4. Q. How can one demonstrate his faith in the truth? 

A. By lifting his conduct to the height of his clearest vision 
or knowledge. 

5. Q. IIow may truth, or the ‘‘most perfect knowledge,” be 

acquired ? 

A. Through experience and study. 

6. Q. Is there no other way ? 

A. There is not. 

7. (J. Have you given mo the generally accepted definitiou 

of religion ? 

A. No. According to popular opinion religion is what a 
man believes concerning supernatural beings and what 
he does to obtain their favour. 

8. Q. What is the supernatural? 

A. Whatever is at present inexplicable by the known laws of 
nature. 

^ Truth is defined by Thomas Aquinas as adaequatio intellectus et rei,” 
Kirchhoff defines knowledge as a “ description of facts, ” (See Curus’a Primer of 
Philosophy, pp. 37 and 46.) 

2 Knowledge reveals things as they are; hence, truth, which is the highest 
knowledge, is the reflection of reality. “ Wisdom,” says Schopenhauer, ” is not 
merely theoretical, but 'also practical perfection; it is the ultimate true cognition 
of all things in mass and in detail, which has so f^enetratcd man’s being that it 
appears as the guide of all his actions” (Zimmern’s Life of Schopenhauer). 

9 
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9, Q. What ia the proper attitude of mind towards all such^ 
questions ? 

A. We should not quarrel about them, but permit them to 
be discussed freely. 

10. Q. Does not “ revelation ” or the ** word of God ” teach us 

many things which we could not otherwise know ? 

A. As tliere are many “ revelations,” we should first decide 
wliich one W’O have reference to. 

11. Q- Name some of them. 

A. The Zoroastrian ; Brahman ; Buddhist ; Jewish ; Chris- 
tian ; Mohammedan ; Mormon 

12. Q. Do all tliese “ revelations ” or bibles claim a ( ivine origin? 
A. They do. 

13. Q. Do they respect one another? 

A. On the contrary, each condemns the other as unreliable 
or incomplete. 

14. Q. How ? 

A. Buddha is reported to have said : “ There is no one else 
like unto me on earth or in heaven. I alone am the 
perfect Buddha.”^ 

15. Q. Give another example. 

A. Jesus has been quoted as saying ; “I am the door of the 
sheep — all that came before mo are thieves and robbers, 
No one cometh unto the father but by me.”^ 

16. Q. What would be considered a stronger proof than these ? 
A. The fact that the disciples of each are trying to convert 

those of the others.® 

17. Q. What does it mean to “ convert ”? 

A. To make others think and believe precisely as we do. 

18. Q. What is the motive ? 

A. Among others, this, that unless people believe as we do 
they shall be damned forever. 

19. Q. Which of these difTerent Kevelations is the true one ? 

A. Not one of them is either wholly true or wholly false. 


^ Oldenberg, Buddha. 

^ Gospel of John. It is possible that neither Jesus nor Buddha ever expressed 
these narrow sentiments. 

* “This true Catholic faith out of which no one can be saved” (from the 

creed of Pope Pius IV.). “ I detest every sect opposed to the holy Catholic and 

Apostolic Roman Church ” (words used for the reception of Protestants into the 
Catholic Church — Catholic Beliefs p. 254). This same spirit prevails in the standard 
Protestant creeds. (See chapter on Prayer and Salvation.) 
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20. Q. How are we to know what is true and what is false in 

" them ? 

A. By using our best judgment. 

21. Q. Would not that imply that reason was a higlier 

authority than Revelation ? 

A. Unquestionably. 

22. Q. If we possess the highest authority within ourselves, do 

we still need a Revelation ? 

A. We do not; for a Revelation must approve itself to onr 
reason before it can be accepted. 

23. Q. If you believed a certain book to contain the “ word of 

God,” would you not obey it implicitly whether your 
reason approved of it or not ? 

A. No. 

24. Q. And why ? 

A. If I obeyed it blindly, my obedience would have no 
merit ; if under compulsion, it would not be voluntary 
obedience. But if I obey it intelligently and with the 
approval of my reason, then it would be my reason and 
not the book that I would be obeying. 

25. Q. Give an illustration. 

A. If any of the “ bibles ” of the world were to teach, for 
instance, that the earth was flat, we could not believe 
them, because our own experience and study teach us 
the very opposite. 

26. Q. If, however, “ revelation ” should command you to do 

what your reason condemned as wromiy would you not 
obey tlie “ word of God ” rather than your reason ? 

A. If I do what my best judgment forbids, I cannot be a 
moral being. 

27. Q. Is it not possible to regard as true what reason recognises 

to be wrong ? 

A. It is impossible. Reason is absolute sovereign. No 
poiver can compel her to assume as true what she has 
declared to he untrue, 

28. Q. But do any of these “ bibles ” really teach things con- 

trary to reason ? 

A. They certainly do. 

29. Q. What, for instance ? 

A. The creation story. 

30. Q. Give another example. 

A. The deluge. 
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tU. Q. Give one more example. 

A. The fall of man. 

32. Q. What do we know to-day as to these questions ? 

A. We know for sure that there never was any fall of 
man,” or “universal deluge,” or “creation,” such as 
these ancient bibles announce. 

33. Q, What other mistakes do these bibles make ? 

A. They make many other mistakes in history and science ; 
they contradict themselves in many places, and in more 
than one instance they teach what we know to be 
wicked.^ 

34. Q. How do you account for these mistakes in the bibles ? 

A. It is human to err. 

35. Q. Are they all the work of man ? 

A, They are nothing more than the record of the wisdom 
and folly, the virtues and vices, of man. 

86. Q. What are we to do under these circumstances ? 

A. Follow the best light we have. 

37. Q. What is that ? 

A. Our reason. 

38. Q. But may not our reason lead us into error ? 

A. Yes. 

39. Q. Why follow it then ? 

A. Because we have nothing better, and it is our duty to 
follow the best light we possess.^ 

40. Q. Why do people attach so great an importance to Revela- 

tion? 

A. For fear that without a Revelation there would be no 
morality. 

41. Q. Is there any reason for such a fear? 

A., No. In the name of Revelation, or the “ Word of God,” 
many of the worst crimes have been perpetrated,*^ while 


^ “ They contradict each other’s chronology, genealogy, geography ; and whole 
substance of both natural and supernatural events ; they stand at variance with 
authentic secular history ” (James Martineau, Etsays, Jteviewa, etc.). 

“ Lost at nightfall in a forest, I have but a feeble light to ^ide me. A stranger 
happens along : ‘Blowout your candle,’ he says, ‘and you will see your way the 
better.’ That stranger is a theologian ” (Diderot). “All religions have demanded 
the sacrifice of reason. The religion of the future will make that terrible sacrifice 
unnecessary” (consult the author’s pamphlet on Religion of the Future, p. G). 

* Theodore de Beza, the successor of John Calvin, as leader of the Beformed 
Church, of Geneva, publicly praised Poltrote, the assassin of Francis, a Catholic 
Prince, and promised him a luminous crown in heaven. John Calvin himself, in 
the name of the “ Woid of God,” condemned Servetus to the fiances. The assassin 
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on the other hand not a few of the world’s noblest men 
knew nothing of a Revelation.' 

42. Q. Has there always been a Revelation in the world ? 

A. No; it is believed that it was only given some five 
thousand years ago. 

43. Q. Was there no morality in the world before that date ? 

There was, un(Joubtedly ; for men, societies, and nations 
existed long before then. 

44 Q. Was a Revelation given to each and every nation on 
earth ? 

A. No ; the general belief is that the Jews were the only 
people who were favoured with a Revelation. 

45. Q. Were the Jews then the only moral people of the world ? 
A. By no means ; the Greeks, who had no Revelation, were 

the most advanced people of antiquity. 

46. Q. What does that signify ? 

A. That morality is independent of a Revelation. 

47. Q. Is it well to teach that morality is impossible without a 

Revelation ? 

A. It is not; because, in the first place, it would not be 
true ; and because, in the second place, people, in losing 
faith in Revelation, would also lose faith in the right. 

48. Q. How may faith in the right become permanent ? 

A. By loving and doing the right for its own sake. 

49. Q. What are the other motives to right conduct ? 

A. The strongest are those which arise from a craving for 
self-esteem, the altruistic impulse,® and the sense of 
duty. 

of Henry the Third, of France, received almost divine honours at the hands of the 
Catholics. His name was introduced into the litanies of the Church, hia portrait 
exhibited on the holy altar, and his dastardly deed likened to the holy mysteries of 
religion. The mother of Clement, the assassin, came to Paris to demand a reward 
for the crime of her son, and the priests took up a collection for her and carried her 
in a procession as the blessed woman who had given birth to the murderer of a king 
who favoured the heretics (comp. Eitprit de la JAgne, Estoile, vol. iii., p. 94; also 
.Tules Simon, La Libert^, de Conscience, pp. 80, 87). Many similar examples could 
easily be given to show that a revelation has, instead of curbing the passions, 
frequently made them more violent. All the bloodshed recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment was committed with a “And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, etc.” 

^ Socrates, Phocion, Epaminondas, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and many others 
of pagan times. Of Chilon, one of the seven sages of Greece, it is recorded that at 
his deathbed he summoned his friends, to whom he declared that in a long life he 
could recall but a single act that saddened his dying hour. It was that, in an 
unguarded hour, he had permitted friendship to obscure his sense of justice. 

* To respect ourselves we must respect humanity, of which we are a part, and 
when we confer value upon ourselves we confer value also upon our race. 
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60. Q. What is meant by “ the sense of duty ”? 

A. The feeling that we ought to do those things which 
increase life and make it beautiful, and to refrain from 
those things which bring shame and misery and wrong 
in their train. 

61. Q. Is it always pleasant to do our duty? 

A. The old religions teach that duty is ** a cross,” and that 
to bo good is to sacrifice ourselves. 

52. Q. What is the consequence of such teaching ? 

A. It makes people afraid of the good life, and associates it 
in their mind with gloom and depression. 

53. Q. What else? 

A. It makes people suppose that only the wicked can be 
happy in this world. 

64. Q. What is the right conception of duty ? 

A. That it is not ^ a cross,” or a self-sacrifice, but harmony, 
beauty, and joy. We sacrifice ourselves, and make life 
“ a cross,” when we disobey the laws^ of the body and 
the mind. 


* For & definition of law consult concluding chapter. 



CHAPTEK n. 


THE CHKISTIAN REVELATION 


1. Q. Which of the ** Revelations ” you have mentioned has 

exerted the greatest influence in the world? 

A. Without doubt, the Christian. 

2. Q. How? 

A. It has helped to shape the history of the first-class 
nations of the world. 

3. Q. Has this influence been good or bad? 

A. It has been both good and bad. 

4. Q. Where is the Christian Revelation to be found? 

A. In a book called the ** Holy Bible,” and consisting of 
the Old and New Testaments. 

6. Q. Give me the most accurate information concerning the 
“ Holy Bible.” 

A. It is a collection of sixty-six books, written by diflerent 
authors at different periods in different languages and in 
different countries of the world. 

6. Q. How is it, then, that we have them all in one volume? 

A. They were collected gradually into one volume by 

religious synods and councils. 

7 . Q. Which are the oldest books in the Bible? 

A. Those contained in the Old Testament — about thirty- 
nine in number. 

8. Q. What do these books write about? 

A. The rise and progress of the Jews, their laws and 
manners, their wars and persecutions. 

9. Q. Is it any different from the history of any other primitive 

people ? 

A. Not materially. 

10. Q. Does it give us any intellectual or moral truths at first 
hand ? 

A. No. Truth or knowledge is a conquest, not a Revela- 
tion. 


15 
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11. Q. Why, then, is the history of the Jews regarded as the 

“ word of God ”? 

A. There is absolutely no reason why the history of any 
ancient or modern people should be so regarded. 

12. Q. How many books are there in the New Testament? 

A. Twenty-seven — four Gospels ; one Acts of the Apostles ; 
twenty-one Letters ; and one dream or vision, called the 
Bovelation of John. 

13. Q. lias the New Testament always contained the same 

number of books ? 

A. No. It was not until about one hundred and fifty years 
after the death of Jesus that a collection of writings was 
accepted as the new covenant — “ testament ” is probably 
a mis-translation. 

14. Q. Then the ** Revelation ” was not taken down at the time 

it was given ? 

A. No. 

15. Q. Nor by the people to whom it was given ? 

A. No. With the exception of the four Letters of Paul and 
one of James, we have absolutely no knowledge as to 
the authorship of the remaining books of the New 
Testament, 

16. Q. How, then, do you explain the titles, “ The Gospel, 

according to Matthew,” “Luke,” “ Mark,” etc,? 

A. These titles represent the opinions of the editors or 
translators. It is very probable that some compiler 
culled from a mass of notes — memorabilia — the reports 
about Jesus, and published them under the name of an 
apostle to give the work greater authority. The word 
“ according,” at the head of each Gospel, lends colour to 
this theory. 

17. Q. Why did not the apostles write their own message ? 

A. They did not consider it worth while, as they expected 
the world would end in their day. 

18. Q. How early was the first attempt to commit to writing 

the sayings of Jesus? 

A. About the time of the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans, in the year 70 a.d. 

19. Q. What effect did the destruction of Jerusalem have upon 

the followers of Jesus? 

A. It put an end to their hope of the immediate return of 
the Messiah. 
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20. Q. Are the four Gospels the only biographies of Josua that 

have ever appeared ? 

A. No, there have been many others.^ 

21. Q. Why are they not all in the Bible ? 

A. They are excluded as being apocryphal.^ 

22. Q. What is an apocryphal Gospel ? 

A. One that has not received the required number of votes, 
in ecclesiastical councils, to be considered inspired. 

23. Q. Have these “ apocryphal ” Gospels always been excluded 

from the New Testament? 

A. No. The “ Shepherd of Ilcrmas” and probably others 
were at one time included. 

24. Q. In what language were tlio books of the Bible written ? 

A. In Hebrew, Greek, and, possibly, also Aramaic. 

25. Q. Are tlio original manuscripts from wliicli our English 

Bible is said to have been translated still in existence? 
A. They arc not. 

26. Q. How do wo know, then, that the translation is accurate ? 
A. Wo liave no way of knowi?ig, as wo cannot coin])aru tlje 

translation vrith the original.^ 

27. Q. If the original manuscripts are lost, what is it they have 

translated into English ? 

A. The supposed copies of the lost originals. 

28. Q. Bo we know whether those copies are reliable? 

A. No. 

29. Q. When were these copies i)roducod? 

A. Possibly hundreds of years after the originals had been 
lost. 

80. Q. How many of those “copies ” are tliere in existence ? 

A. A very large number. 

31. Q. Bo they always agree with one another ? 

A. We know that they do not. 

32. Q. How did the translators overcome the difliculty presented 

by so many contradictory readings ? 

A. By finally voting on the question as to which should bo 
accepted and which rejected. 

^ The Gospel of the Infancy, Gospel of Nicodemus, of TTcrmas, of James the 
Lesser, of Thomas the Israelite ; Gospel of the Nativity of Mary and the Childhood 
of Jesus, and the Gospels attributed to Jesus Christ, the Virgin, and the Apostles. 

* From two Greek 'words meaning “concealed, hidden away.” 

3 Dionysius, of Corinth, in the second century (170 a.d.), complains that the 
“ Scriptures of the Lord are falsified.” 

C 
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83. Q. If the original manuscripts are lost, now do you account 
for the words, “ Translated out of the original Greek,” 
on the title-page of the New Testament ? 

A. The revisers have finally dropped the word original from 
the title-page, not thinking it honest to keep it there 
any longer. 



. CHAPTER III. 


THE CAE ON OP THE BIBLE 

1. Q. What is meant by the “ canon ” of the Bible? 

A. “ Canon ” is a Greek word meaning “ rule,” and is used 
to qualify the collection or catalogue of books which 
ecclesiastical councils havo declared to bo of divine 
authority in matters of faith and practice. 

2. Q. Has the “ canon ” of the Bible remained the same from 

the beginning ? 

A. No. The early Christians, being mostly Jews, regarded 
only the Old Testament as the authoritative word of 
God.i 

8, Q. What do the apostolic fathers^ say on this subject? 

A. Wo infer from their writings that they did not regard 
the New Testament as of equal authority with the Old. 

4. Q. When did the Now Testament come to bo placed on ;i 

level with the Old Testament ? 

A. The schism between the Jewish and Gentile (Jliristians 
gave rise to the idea of a Catholic Churclr^ possessing 
authority to decide all matters pertaining to doctrine and 
practice. To realise this idea it was necessary to have a 
generally accepted “word of God.” The demand in 
time created the supply, and a “ canon ” of the New 
Testament was the result. 

5. Q. How early is the first reference to such a “ canon ” ? 

A. The latter half of the second century.^ 


* After the Old Testament, tradition was the chief source of knowledge in the 
early Church. 

2 Hermas, Barnabas, Papias, Polycarp, Ignatius, Justin, and Clement have 
scarcely any express citation from the New Testament. They npply the word 
“Scriptures” only to the Old Testament (see Davidson, Introduction^ etc.). 
Hegesippus, writing in the year 180 a.d., appeals only to the “ Old Testament and 
the Lord ” as the source of all authority. 

® “The formation of a Catholic Church and of a canon was simultaneous” 
(Davidson). 

* Fisher, Christian Doctrine^ p. 72. 
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6. Q. What were the books contained in the earliest “canons”? 

The Christian fathers Justin, Tertullian, Irenaeus, 
Origen,^ and many others, give each a different list. 

7. Q. What was the canon of Muratori ? 

A. It appeared about the year 170 a.d., and did not contain 
Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews, nor those of Peter, 
1 John, and Janies. 

8. Q. What was the canon of the Emperor Constantine ? 

A. It was produced in the year 052 a.d., and contained the 
present number of books except tlie Book of Eevelation. 

9. Q. What was the Syrian “ canon ” ? 

A. It lacked the Second Epistle of Peter, Third of John, 
the Epistle of Judo, and the Book of Bevelation. 

10. Q. What other books in the Bible have been questioned ? 

A. The Epistles of Paul, tlio Epistle of James, the Book 

of tlie Acts of the Apostles ; and Job, ^ Esther, and others, 
in the Old Testament. 

11. Q. What was Luther’s ]3ible ? 

A. Luther did not regard the Bode of Revelation and the 
Epistle of James as a part of God’s word. 

12. Q. What is the position of the modern creeds on the question 

of the “ canon ” ? 

A, Article YI. of the 39 Articles of the Church of England 
reads : “In the name of Holy Scriptures we do under- 
stand those canonical books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments of whose authority was never any doubt in the 
Church.”^ But this is both obscure and misleading, as 
there is scarcely a book in the New Testament the 
authenticity of which has not been questioned in the 
Church. 

13. Q. Does the Catholic Bible agree in all respects with the 

Protestant ? 

A. No, tbe Catholic Bible contains seventy-two “ inspired ” 
books. 

14. Q. How is that? 

A. The Catholics accept as inspired many of those which 
the Protestants reject as apocryphal. 

' Oi’igcn spciiks of three classes of Scriptures : the authentic, the unauthentic, 
and middle class. In the middle class he included James, Jude, 2nd Peter, and 
3rd John, which are in our Bible. 

- Luther rejected the Book of Job as being no more than “ a sheer argumentum 
fabuhv.*' 

8 The position of the other Christian denominations is very much the same. 
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15. Q. How does the Catholic Church treat those who deny 
inspiration to these apocryphal hooks ? 

A. Tlie Council of Trent^ decreed a curse against them. 

IG. Q. When was the Catholic Bible Iran slated ? 

A. It is claimed to have been translated by St. Jerome in 
the fourth century. 

17. Q. What was this translation called ? 

A. The Latin Yulgate.*^ 

18. Q. Has tlie Catholic Bible been revised at all ? 

A. Yes, by the Popes Sixtus V. and Clement ATII. 

10. Q. When was the present Protestant translation of the Bible 
made 

A. In 1011, under King James of England. 

20. Q. Has it been revised since ? 

A. Yes, in 1884 a new translation was produced. 

21. Q. Does it differ at all from the King James version ? 

A. It certainly does. 

22. Q. Are the variations important ? 

A. Some are very important. 

23. Q. What are they ? 

A. The verse in 1 John v. 7 : For there are three that 
bear record in heaven — the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost; and these three are one.” This verse, 
which has been quoted in defence of the doctrine of the 
T’rinity, does not appear in the new version. 

21. Q. What else ? 

A. The notes which have been inserted in the margin of the 
now version throw doubt upon many passages hitherto 
accepted as of unquestionable authority. 

25. Q. Give an example. 

A. In the last chapter of the Gospel according to Mark ii 
note in the margin reads: “ The two oldest Greek 
manuscripts and some other authorities omit from 
verse 9 to the end.”^ Another note reads : “ Some 
other authorities have a different ending to the Gospel.” 

26. Q. Are these missing verses important? 

A. Yes. They relate to the resurrection and ascension of 
Jesus, and, above all, to the doctrine of eternal damnation. 


* One of tho infallible councils (see Introduction to Catholic Bible, Douay 
vers ion). 

* An English version of this vras made in 1609. ® Missing eleven verses. 
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27. Q. What may also be inferred from the marginal words, 

“ some other authorities have a different ending to the 
Gospel ” ? 

A. That the translators had many manuscripts from which 
to select “ the word of God.”^ 

28. Q. Are tliese the only translations that liavo been made ? 

A. No. Many scholars have made independent transla- 
tions, believing the authorised versions to be inaccurate. 

29. Q. Do Catholics and Protestants regard the Bible in the 

same light ? 

A. They do not. 

30. Q. Explain the difference. 

A. The Catholics hold that it is the Church that gives to the 
“ word of God ” its authority.*^ 

31. Q. What is their argument ? 

A. They quote Bt. Augustine, who confessed that ‘‘ there 
were more things in the Bible he did not understand 
than things he did understand.” If so great a doctor of 
the Ciiurch could not understand the word of God ” 
without an infallible interpretei*, say the Catholics, much 
less can ordinary mortals.® 

32. Q. Do Catholics permit x^rivate interxn-elation of the Bible? 

A. They do not. 

38. Q. Do they permit the people to read the Bible ? 

A. Only with approval of their Bishop.'* 

34. Q. What is the Protestant doctrine of the Bible ? 

A. That it is the infallible “ word of God,” which each must 
read and interpret for himself. 

85. Q. How can fallible man interi)ret the Bible infallibly ? 

A. It is claimed that the Holy Spirit reveals the true mean- 
ing of the Scriptures to all. 


* The American committee, failing to have their recommendations accepted by 

the English, had the same published as an Appendix to the Eevision Speaking 

of the authorship of one of the books, Justin Martyr loosely remarks, “A man 
among us named John wrote it.” And Luke prefaces his Gospel with the significant 
words : “Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth, etc., it seemed good 
to me to write also ” (Luke i. 1-3). Is this the infallible language of inspiration ? 

“ “ Wo Catholics. . . .not only w^ould not, but simply could not, believe the Bible 
to be the inspired word of God unless we had the authority of the Church for it ” 
(Rev.. John Scully). 

® Catholic Belief, by the Rev. Louis S. Lambert, chap. viii. 

* “ To guard against error, it was judged necessary to forbid the reading of 
Scriptures in the vulgar languages without the permission of spiritual guides” 
(Catholic Bible, Pref.). 
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36. Q. Does tho Holy Spirit reveal the same meaning to all 

readers ? 

A. Evidently not, for there are many contrary interpreta- 
tions. 

37. Q. Are all the Protestants agreed on the question of 

baptism 

A. They are not. 

38. Q. Or on the ’question of Predestination ? 

A. They are not. 

39. Q. Or on eternal punishment ? 

A. They are not. 

40. y. On the doctrine of Atonement ? 

A. They are not. 

41. Q. On the Divinity of Jesus ? 

A. They are not ; though they claim to have infallible Reve- 
lation on all these disputed matters. 

42. Q. Had there been no infallible Revelation on these questions, 

would the Churches have been more at variance concerning 
them ? 

A. It is not likely. 

43. y. What would help to reconcile the disagreeing sects? 

A. A new Revelation to make plain tho meaning of the old. 

44. y. What is the principal objection against an inspired 

book ? 

A. It limits the possession of truth to one people or race, and 
makes it a thing of tho long past. 

45. y. What else? 

A. It makes all further research and investigation unneces- 
sary ; it gives to a sect or a Church power to suppress 
new truth, and to persecute all who help to broaden the 
horizon of the mind. 

46. Q. What is the testimony of history in this respect ? 

A. (1) It is said that Omar ordered the Alexandrian Library 
to be reduced to ashes, because the Koran contained all 
that was worth knowing. (2) In the same spirit, the 
Catholic Church, believing the Dible sufficient for all 
human needs, made war upon Greek and Roman culture 
until not a trace of it was left in Europe for nearly one 
thousand years. (3) In modern times all scientists and 

^ “In what way the washing of new-born babies” ensures their salvation is still 
a subject of discussion in the Churches (see James Martineau’s works). 
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discoverers have been branded as infidels, if not perse- 
cuted to death, for announcing conclusions different from 
those of the “ word of God.” 

. . Q. What is the inference from these examples ? 

A. That an infallible book stands in the way of the progress 
of mankind. 

48. Q. How is the Bible regarded to-day in Europe and 

America ? 

A. Largely as the literature of primitive and uninformed 
peoples. 

49. Q. Is it still worshipped anywhere aa an infallible 

authority ? 

A. Only among the least educated people.^ 

50. Q. What is the right use of the Bible 

A. To accept whatever is helpful in it, and to reject the rest.^ 


* Martin Luther denounced the astronomers in these words : “ People gave ear to 
an upstart astrologer who strove to show that the earth revolves, not the heavens 
or the firmament. .. -The fool wishes to reverse the entire science of astronomy. 
But sacred history tells us that Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, not the 
earth.” When printing was invented it was hated by the Church as the black art, 
and a Governor of Virginia said: ” I thank God that in those days there was not a 
printing press nor a school in all Virginia to breed heresy.” 

* ” It may be said in benevolent apology for the teaching of Spurgeon [Moody, 
Dowie, and Talmage] that it has its taint of vulgarity ; but vulgar people exist 
and must have their religion ” (James Martineau). But let it not be forgotten that 
men and women of culture, science, and refinement exist too, who have an equal 
right to a religion of their own (see James Martineau' s Speeches, etc., p. 433). 

* When the Church was all-powerful no one was permitted to reject any portion 
of the Bible. Tiio eighteenth and nineteenth verses of the last chapter of ‘‘llevela- 
tion,” threatening with awful plagues all who shall add or take away from the 
written Word, wore quoted as sanctioning the persecution against scientists and 
philosophers. The writer of a heretical book hiad to sign the following docamont 
to escape burning at the stake: ‘‘The author has laudably made his submission 
and reprobated his book” (Auctor laudabilitcr sc suhjecit et opus reprovavit). 



CHAPTER IV. 


GOD 

1. Q. Tell me something of the popular ideas about God ? 

A. The majority of people think of God as the Person who 
has created the heavens and the earth and all that they 
contain. 

2. Q. What else ? 

A. That he knows everything, sees everything, possesses 
everything, and is everywhere. 

3. Q. What do they believe about his character ? 

A. That he is just and holy. 

4. Q. What else? 

A. That ho is a God of love. 

5. Q. Have they always thought of him as a God of love? 

A. No. God grows bettor as man improves in intelligence 
and character. 

0. Q. Explain your meaning. 

A. The god of the savage was a savage and a bandit ; the 
god of Job, the Arab chief, was an Oriental despot; the 
god of the Jews was a man of war and revenge ; and 
the god of many Christians is a being who punishes 
the errors of this brief life with unending torments.^ 

7. Q. What other ideas are there of God ? 

A. That he is deeply interested in what we think, say, 
and do. 

8. Q. And why? 

A. To reward us for the things that give him pleasure, 
and to punish us for the things which offend him. 

y. Q. What name is God known by ? 

A. iJy different names in different countries. The Greeks 

1 Though holief in eternal torments is still professed by church-goers, it is difficult 
to find any cjme in our day who acts as if he really believed in so horrible a doctrine. 
Abraham Lincoln said that, if this doctrine were true, no one should lake the time 
to attend to anything else in life, but remain praying on his knees from the cradle to 
the tomb. 
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call him Zeus; the Romans, Jove; the Persians, Ormuzd; 
the Hindoos, Brahm ; the Jews and Christians, Jehovah 
or Elohim ; the Mohammedans, Allah. 

10. Q. What other names have men given to God ? 

A. “ The Supreme Being,” “ The Infinite,” “ The First 
Cause,” “The Over Soul,” “The Eternal Energy,” '‘The 
Universe,” “ Nature,” Mind,” “ Order,” etc. 

11. Q. But when people say “ God” do they not all mean the 

same thing ? 

A. Not exactly, for some mean a person ; others, an idea, a 
law ; or the unknown or unknowable power which finds 
expression in the phenomenal world ; to others, again, 
God is “ The Whole,” or the Point of Confluence of the 
forces of matter and mind.^ 

1?. Q. Have people always believed in a god ? 

A. In some form or other the majority of people have always 
believed in a god or gods. 

13. Q. Have there been more than one god ? 

A. According to popular belief, yes. 

14. Q. What are people believing in more than one god called? 
A. Polytheists ; while those believing in one god are called 

Monotheists. 

15. Q. Name a few of the polytheist people in the world. 

A. The Egyptians, Hindoos, Greeks, and Romans. 

16. Q. Who were the Monotheists ? 

A. The Jews, Christians,^ and Mohammedans. 

17. Q. Have these latter always believed in one god ? 

A. No. Polytheism was the earliest belief of all nations.* 

18. Q. What were the gods of the polytheists ? 

A. The sun, moon, invisible spirits, shadows, giants, fairy 
men and women, animals, trees, mountains, rocks, rivers 
— almost everything. 

19. Q. How do you know that these objects were regarded as 

gods? 

A. Because they prayed to them, built churches or temples 
for them, made images and idols to represent them, and 
sacrificed to them. 

1 See chapter on Prayer for discussion on the personality of Gk>d. 

* Would the belief of the Christians in the Trinity exclude them from this list ? 

» The claim that to the Jews the Unity of God was divinely revealed is not 
supported by the facts. It is clearly shown by the Old Testament accounts that the 
Jews believed in other gods, and that their god was jealous of them. 
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20. Q. Did they consider all these gods of equal importance ? 

A. No, the intelligent few looked upon the many gods as 

the servants or symbols of the one god who was above all. 

21. Q. And the ignorant ? 

A. They believed some to be stronger, more friendly, more 
beautiful, and wiser than others. 

22. Q. How did the belief in gods originate? 

A. That question has given rise to many theories. 

23. Q. Mention a few of them. 

A. There is first the theory that ignorance led the earliest 
people, who were much like children, to fear what they 
did not understand, and to ascribe what they feared to 
the agency of invisible beings, patterned after themselves 
only on a very much larger scale. Hecond : The theory 
that the feeling of human helplessness or dependence 
is responsible for the belief in beings more powerful 
than ourselves. Third : According to another theory, 
man, who is a sociable being by nature, feels the 
necessity of entering into fellowship with the invisible 
forces about him, for which purpose ho personifies them. 
Fourth : The theory that death is the chief cause of 
the belief in gods. 

24. Q. In what way? 

A. It is said that, if wo could live on this earth for over, wo 
would get along without imagining the existence of 
supernatural beings. It is the knowledge that we will 
die which makes us think of another life, and of beings 
who control life and death. The animals have no 
gods, because they have no knowledge of their 
mortality. 

25. Q. Is the number of gods increasing ? 

A, It is decreasing. 

26. Q. Why? 

A. As people advance in knowledge and power, they feel more 
and more ablo to take care of themselves. 

27. Q. Have the educated peoifie fewer gods than the ignorant? 

A. Yes. The belief in many gods prevails only in the least 

civilised countries. 

28. Q. How about the belief in one god ? 

A. It is still very largely held. 

29. Q, Are there any people who do not believe in a god? 

A. There are. 
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30. Q. Why do they not ? 

A. Because they say a being such as he is conceived to 
be by the popular mind is beyond the sphere of our 
knowledge. 

31. Q. Cannot the existence of a god be demonstrated? 

A. Some think it can, and others, again, that it cannot.^ 

32. Q. State a few of the principal arguments for the existence 

of a god. 

A. The first is the argument based on the law of causality. 

83. Q. What is that ? 

A. Every effect or existence must have a cause. The 
universe is an existence, therefore the universe has a 
cause, which is — God. 

34. Q. Is not that a strong argument ? 

A. It is very strong, but not conclusive. 

35. Q. Why not ? 

A. If every existence must have a cause, God, who is an 
existence, must have a cause too. 

36. Q. But could not God have his existence from all eternity ? 

A. If he could exist at all without a cause, then the argu- 
ment that there is no existence without a cause falls to 
the ground. 

37. Q. What else ? 

A. If God could exist from the beginning without a cause, so 
could the universe. 

38. Q. What would follow if we admitted that God, too, had a 

cause ? 

A. Then we would wish to know what was the cause of that 
cause, and so on, building an eternal chain without 
beginning or end.^*^ 

89. Q. What is the next argument? 

A. The argument from perfection, 

40. Q. Explain that. 

A. It is said that, though we ourselves are imperfect beings, 
we still carry in our minds, as in a mirror, the idea or 
reflection of a perfect being. 

41. Q. What is the inference? 

A. That this reflection in the mirror of the mind of a perfect 

' Consult Kant’s Critique, Caro’s Uldee de Dieu dans la Critique Contemporaine, 

Guyau’s L^Irrclujion de L^Lvenir (translated). 

Bead chapter on Kant in History of Philosophy, by George Henry Lewes. 
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being proves the existence of such a boin", which is — 

God.i 

42. Q. Explain further. 

A. If we have in our minds the image of a perfect being, 
this being must also possess existence, for if he Jacked 
that he would not bo perfect. 

43. Q. What would follow ? 

A. It would follow that our idea of God proves that God 
exists, for, if such a being did not exist, we could not 
have thought of him as existing. 

44. Q. What is the value of this argument ? 

A. It is not considered so strong as the first. 

45. Q. Why? 

A. Perfection is a qualUy^ existence is a condition, and the 
argument confounds the one with the other. Wo may 
have in our minds, for instance, the imago or dream of 
a perfect city hidden away in the l)Osom of the ocean or 
floating on the clouds, without there being any such 
city in existence to correspond to the picture in our 
mind. 

40. Q. Give mo another illustration. 

A. Eor many centuries people enter! ained the idea that the 
W’orld was flat, yet that id(ia in tluiir mind could not liave 
been the reflection of the earth, for such an earth never 
existed. 

47. Q. Do these perfectly good or x^erfectly bad beings exist only 

in our minds ? 

A. Yes. 

48. Q. What is the next argument ? 

A. It is called the argument from design.^ 

49. Q. What is that ? 

A. Just as a watch, the works of which are so constructed 
as to strike the hour, proves beyond a doubt a watch- 
maker, the world, by its mure wonderful mechanism, 
proves a world-maker. 

50. Q. What is the value of this argument? 

A. There is no similarity between a watch and a world. It 
is not so easy to agree on what the world was made for 
as it is to tell what a w'atch was made for. 

^ This was Descartes’s celebrated arffument, which, with sli^jjht modification, was 

presented also by Malebranche, Leibnitz, lleid, and many others:. 

® Paley and Bishop Butler were the great advocates of this argument. 
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51. Q. Are not the marks of design in nature as unmistakable 
as those in the watch ? 

A. If they were, there would be no mysteries. We would 
then know everything. 

62. Q. Do you mean to say we do not understand the world as 

fully as we do a watch ? 

A. Yes, and that we cannot, therefore, exj)lain it as satis- 
factorily as we can a watch. 

63. Q. What else may be said against this argument? 

A. A watch could prove only a watch-maker, not also one 
who created the materials out of which the watch was 
made. 

64. Q. What then ? 

A. Even admitting a world-maker, we would still have to 
prove 0 - world-creator. 

65. Q. In view of these diilficulties, wdiat is the right attitude of 

mind towards this question? 

A. One of earnest investigation. Wo should neither be 
dogmatic nor flipj^ant, but continue to seek for light. 

55. Q. In what sense may the word “ god ” be properly used ? 

A. As representing the highest ideals of the race. What- 
ever we believe in with all our heart, and seek to possess 
with all our might, is our God. 

57. Q. Would it not follow from that that some people’s gods 
are better and nobler than others ? 

A. Undoubtedly ; each man is the measure of his own Ideal 
or God. a A 0 

53. Q. Explain further. ^ ‘ ‘ 

A. As we see only as much and as far as the structure of 
our eyes will permit, so we can only think and desire 
according to the compass of our mind. 

59. Q. Who, then, made God? 

A. Each man makes his own God.^ 


1 It is proper also to speak of God as representing the constitution of the 
universe ; yet even then he, or she, or it, would be to us no more, and no less, than 
a picture in our viind. A subjective God is all we can have any relations with. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE EAliTII 

1 . Q. Plow old is the earth ? 

A. The years of the earth run into the millions. 

2. Q. Has it always been inhabited? 

A. For a long time the earth was too hot to permit of Ufa.' 

3. Q. What is the origin of the world ? 

A. Scientists tell us the world was once a sailing cloud of 
fire, the molecules or particles of which were prevented 
from coming together by the excessive heat. 

4. Q. What happened then ? 

A. In the course of long ages the heat declined, giving the 
atoms a chance to come together. 

6. Q, What was tlio result of this concentration of atoms ? 

A. The sun was formed — a vast ball of fire, which, as it 
rotated and revolved, cast off pieces which became 
worlds. The earth is one of them. 

6. Q. How did life begin on the earth ?^ 

A. As the earth, which is like a bubble in a Niagara of 
worlds, became cooler, it shrank and contracted and 
divided into land and water. 

7. Q. And then? 

A. With this process of cooling, the thick, smoky atmo- 
sphere which had enveloped it before disa 2 )poared, 
lotting the sun’s rays penetrate to the earth. 

8. Q. What happened then ? 

A. “ The earth became with young. 

9. Q. In what form did life first appear ? 

A. In the form of specks, which floated on the surface of 
waters and repeated themselves. 

w ^ Teachings of Science (Clifford) ; Martyrdom of Man (Win- 

^ ® TyndalVr Belfast Lectures^ 1874 ; Revue Anthropologic : Philosophie 
^oologtque (I amarck) ; The Origin of Species (Charles Darwin, 1850) ; The Physical 
Batis of Life (Huxlej). 

• -Winwood Reade. 
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10. Q. What are these specks called ? 

A. In scientific language they are called embryonic plants. 

11. Q. What was the next form of life ? 

A. Then appeared other specks which lived on the first. 
These w(iro more complex in organism, and are called 
embryonic animals. 

12. Q. Were these animated specks the ancestors of man ? 

A. The history of our race begins with them. 

13. Q. Are you sure you have given mo the true story of the 

earth ? 

A. No. This is only an hypothesis or a guess. 

14. Q. lias it any value whatever ? 

A. It has great value, because it is not a random guess, but 
the result of the patient labours of the greatest scientists 
of the world. 

15. Q. What is this hypothesis called ? 

A. The theory of evolution. 

Ifi. Q. Are there any other theoides on the subject ? 

A. There is also the theory of creation. 

17. Q. Which is the oldest? 

A. The creation story. 

18. Q. What is that ? 

A. According to this theory, the heavens and the earth and 
all that they contain were created in the space of six 
days by the “ word of God.” 

19. Q. Was anybody present when God created the heavens and 

the earth ? 

A. There could not have been. 

20. Q. On whose authority, then, is the statement based? 

A. On the authority of men who were not eye-witnesses. 

21. Q. Why is their word accepted ? 

A. It is claimed that God told them how he made the 
world. 

22. Q. How do we know that ? 

A. The men themselves say so. 

23. Q. Are we expected to accept their word upon their own 

authority ? 

A. It is the only proof they offer. 

24. Q. The theory of creation, then, is a guess too ? 

A. It is. 
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25. Q. Of the two which should we prefer? 

A. The one which commends itself to the most enlightened 
minds and best explains the known facts. 

26. Q. In accepting either theory do wo thereby bind ourselves 

to it for ever ? 

A. No ! We reserve to ourselves the liberty of exchanging 
it for a better one whenever wo can do so. 

27. Q. Who is the author of the theory of Evolution? 

A. Charles Darwin is the man with whoso name, more than 
with that of any other, the doctrine of Evolution is 
associated. 

28. Q. Who is the author of the story of creation ? 

A. Moses is perhaps the most frequently quoted authority 
on the subject. 

29. Q. Compare the two men. 

A. Darwin was a student and a scientist who spcnit all his 
life interrogating nature; l^Iosos was not a scientist, he 
made no independent invesligations, but accejpled the 
views about the origin of the earth wliicli were current 
in that remote age. 

30. Q. How do people distinguish between the ideas of Darwin 

{ind those of Moses ? 

A. The ideas of Darwin are called Science ; tboso of Closes 
Theology.^ 

31. Q. What is the standing of Moses witli modern scientists? 
A. As a scientist he has no siamling at all. 

32. Q. Is it i)roper to point out tlio mistakes of a man considered 

infallible? 

A. If he makes mistakes, yes. 

33. Q. Has any violence ever been used to advance Darwin’s 

view's ? 

A. No. 

34. Q. To advance those of Closes? 

A. Yes — men have been put to death by fire and the 
sw’ord. 

35. Q. AVliose views prevail to-day ? 

A. Darwin’s. 


^ Even Moses, in trying to explain the world, was obeying a scientific impulse— 
the story of the creation was the best solution be could invent. But the science of 
Moses has become the theology of the Churches. 

D 
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36. Q. What does that signify ? 

A. That error cannot be maintained by force, and that no 
miracle in the calendars or bibles of the world can 
compare with the triumph of truth. ^ 


^ Mohammedanism is to-day the religion of nearly two hundred millions of people ; 
but let us think of the bloodshed and of the long ages of persecution and the large 
sums of money which were required to perpetuate Islam. The same may be said of 
Christianity; it has cost two thousand years of war, persecution, inquisition, and 
oceans of human lives and of money. lJut let us turn our eyes upon this other 
picture : A short time ago some scientists, foremost among whom was Charles 
Darwin, announced a new doctrine — the doctrine of Evolution, which was as new, as 
radical, cks revolutionary, as either Mohammed an i sin or Christianity, and yet it has 
overcome the most determined and fanatical opposition, and is, at the present day, 
accepted and taught in all the world. Yet to achieve this stupendous triumph it 
has required only about a half-century of time, and absolutely without the remotest 
suggestion of persecution — without so much as singeing the hair of a single human 
being. Could anything be a greater compliment to the puissance of truth ? In the 
course of a few years science has established a grander empire than the Bibles of the 
world, in spite of the bloody seas they have sailed through for the past thousands of 
yeara. 



CIIAPTEll VI. 


MAN 


1. Q. What is nuiii 

A. A rational animal. 

2. Q. How old is man ? 

A. TTimdreds of thousands of years old. 

J3. Q. Who are his ancestors? 

A. The mammalia.'^ 

4. Q. How do you know ? 

A. In the composition, structure, and function of his organs 
man is exactly like an animal. 

5. Q. Specify a few of tiie points of i'oseml)lance ))otween mfui 

and the animals. 

A, Man has not a muscle or a l)otie or an organ wliicli is 
not paralleled hi the animals. 

U. Q. What else? 

A, They are hotli composed of the same matoritils, possess 
the same physical parts, and are subject to the same 
laws of life and death. 

7. Q. Does man diiler at all from the animals ? 

A. Intellectually and morally, man is superior to all the 
animals. 

8. Q. In what other way do they dilfer ? 

A. The animal seeks only the gratilication of his appetites; 
man, the realisation of his ideals. 

U. Q. What else ? 

A. Man lives and labours for the future, for posterity — for 
his fellows not yet born ; the animals exhibit no sense of 
the beyond. 


^ Consult Natural History of Man (Pichard), Man's Place in Nature (Professor 
Huxley), Descent of Man (Charles Darwin), lJnit6 de I/Dspece Ilumaine (do 
Quatrefuges, Paris, ISGI), Early History of Ma7i (Tylor), Antiquity of Man 
(Lubbock). 

* The highest class of vertebrata — all the animals which nurse their own young 
only. 
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10. Q. In what relation does man stand to the animal ? 

A. He is descended or ascended from the animal.^ 

11. Q. What is the strongest proof that man has ascended from 

the animal ? 

A. The fact that the human embryo before birth passes 
through stages of development, when he has gills like a 
fish, a tail, great toes, a body covered with hair, and a 
brain like tliat of a monkey. 

12. Q. What is the meaning of this? 

A. That man in his long existence has climbed through all 
these forms of life to his present slate. 

13. Q. Do you mean to say that there was a time when man was 

an animal like some of those known to us to-day ? 

A. For many, many years he was like the monkey, the 
gorilla, the cliimpanzco, or the orang-outang. 

14. Q. Jfow long ago was that? 

A. It is dillicnlt to say, but probably hundreds of thousands 
of years ago, 

15. Q. i^Fan was not specially created, then ? 

A. No. He grew slowly upwards — from lower forms of life, 

16. Q. Have there ever been any eye-witnesses of an animal 

evolving into a man ? 

A. No. Nature works in secret. The lower animals have 
passed into man by soft, slow, imperceptible gradations 
— as one view dissolves into another. 

17. Q. Is this growth or development conlined to his body ? 

A. Ilis mind or reason is just as much an evolution as his 
body. 

18. Q. Why do not all animals develop into men ? 

A. For the same reason that all savages have not developed 
into civilised peoples. 

19. Q. What is that ? 

Unfavourable conditions. 

20. Q. Explain this. 

A. Progress results from necessity. Both animals and 
savages remain stationary as long as they can preserve 
themselves in comfort. They invent and develop now 
resources only when compelled or threatened by danger 
and death. 

1 “The abyss which, through the ignorance of man, was placed between him and 
the brute world does not exist” (Dr. G. L. Duprat, Professor in University, Lyon.s, 
France). 
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21. Q. Explain further. 

A. Men and animals are the expression of the conditions 
under which they live. When these cliango, men and 
animals change with them. 

22. Q. What one thing has contributed to the development of 

man more than anything else ? 

A. The struggle for existence. 

23. Q. Are there any other opinions on the genesis of man ? 

A. Yes. A great many people still believe that ho wns 
created by God, all at once and perfect, some six thousand 
years ago.^ 

24. Q. What is meant by ‘‘ created perfect ” 

A. Made in the likeness of God. 

25. Q. Is it claimed that man was once as perfect as God ? 

A. I do not think so. 

26. Q. Then ho was imperfect, compared with God ? 

A. Yes. 

27. Q. Why do they say, then, that man was created perfect? 

A. I believe they mean ho was as perfect as a man could ever 

hope to he. 

28. Q. Why is ho not perfect now ? 

A. It is said tliat he fell from perfection by an act of dis- 
obedience against his creator. 

29. Q. How could a j^crfect man commit a crime ? 

A. It is said that the creator for his own glory permitted the 
crime. 

80. Q. Then he obej^ed God instead of disobeying him ? 

A. Y^’es, if he was helping to carry out the eternal purpose 
of God. 

81. Q. What were the consequences of man’s fall ? 

A. Sin, suffering, and death, for all mankind. 

82. Q. Was there no evil in the world before the fall of man ? 

A. There was, according to science ; and also according to 

the Bible, for it says Satan tempted Adam.® 


1 The American Association for the Advancement of Science, by almost unani- 
mous vote, “ declared Adam and Eve to be myths” (comp. Heport of Asso., 1901, 
Aug. 29th). Notwithstanding the unanimity of men of science nn this point, the world 
over, the clergy still continue the tra-la-la of empty phrases about the fir.st man, etc. 
But can the clergy afford to ignore the doings and sayings of the men of science ? 

* As both Satan and hell existed before Adam, man cannot be held responsible 
for the introduction of evil into the universe- 
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33. Q. What is the popular belief about Satau ? 

A. Tliat he is llie great enemy of Gotl anti man. 

34. Q. What else? 

A. 4Miat ho is as powerful for evil as (lod is for good. 

85. Q. How old is the devil ? 

A. Almost as old as God — in the popular miud. 

3G. Q. blow may the beli(4 in a devil bo explained ‘? 

A. ]\Ian]dnd, in its cliildhood, in attempting to aeeount for 
the existence of light and darkness, life and dcatli, love 
and hate, accepted the simplest solution — that of sup- 
])osing two diH’orent beings, the t)iu^ good and the other 
bad — ruling the world. 

37- Q. Is he also as wise as God ? 

A. No, but he is believed to bo very cunning. 

38. Q. What is said to bo the object of liis existence? 

A. To tempt and ruin men, and to spoil the woi'k of God. 

3'J. Q. AVho is responsible for his existence ? 

A. The common belief is that lie wiis, like the first man, a 
perfect Ixdng — an archangel, who, desiring to be a god 
liiinself, was put out of heaven. 

40. Q. Why docs not god destroy tiic devil? 

A. 1^'or the same reason that is said to have influenced him 
in permitting the fall of man. 

41. Q. What is that ? 

A. His own glory. 

42. Q. Will there always be a devil and a hell ? 

A. According to man}’' people, yes. 

43. Q. Why do people believe in such stories about the 

devil, etc.? 

A. Because their fathers and mothers believed in them. 

44. Q. What do you think of such beliefs ? 

A. The opinions and beliefs of people concerning sub- 
jects they have not diligently studied are of little 
value. 

45. Q. What are the effects of a belief in the devil ? 

A. It makes men superstitious, melancholy, cowardly, and 
cruel. 

46. Q. IIow may the belief in a devil be outgrown ? 

A. Through enlightenment. 

47. Q. What is the most fearful thing in the w^orld ? 

A. Fear. 
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48. Q. Why? 

A. Because, by paralysing both mind and body, fear deprives 
us of the ability to defend ourselves ; and when we cannot 
defend ourselves we become the sport of political and 
religious scarecrows. 



CHAPTER VII. 


JESUS 

1. Q. What is the prevailing belief about Jesus? 

A. Til at he was a god and the son of a god. 

2. Q. What else 

A. That lie was also a man like ourselves. 

3. Q. Was he both god and man ? 

A. That is the popular belief. 

4. Q. What are the evidences of his divinity ? 

A. It is said that ho was conceived of the Holy Ghost; that 
he was without sin; that he worked miracles, and that he 
proclaimed himself the equal of God. 

6. Q. What is the value of these claims ? 

A. They cannot be accepted as evidcnco. 

0. Q. Why not ? 

A. In regard to the Immaculate Conceplion we may say that 
of Jesus, as a miracle,'' we can have no opinion what- 
ever. 

7. Q. But could people be prevented from believing in his 

miraculous birth ? 

A. No ; because people generally believe without any regard 
to the ovideiico. 

8. Q. What is such belief called ? 

A. Credulity. 

9. Q. How do the educated people differ from the vulgar in this 

respect ? 

A. The educated proportion their beliefs to the evidence. 

10. Q. What about the miracles of Jesus ? 

A. As we have not ourselves seen any of his miracles, they 
cannot have the same weight with us as with those who 
were supposedly eye-witnesses. 

11. Q. Continue the argument. 

A. And as but few of those who saw the miracles considered 
them conclusive — for many hesitated and asked for more 
40 
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signs — we, who have not seen them at all, would be 
justified in treating the miraculous element in the life of 
Jesus as we treat the same in those of Buddha, Moses, 
and Mohammed. 

12. Q. Explain further. 

A. Without entering into the discussion of miracles in 
general, it could be said that, inasmuch as they are 
an appeal to the senses of those who may have been 
present, it has to be shown, in the first place, that their 
senses did not deceive them, and, in the second place, 
that their testimony is infallible, before we can accept 
them as evidence. 

13. Q. We have, then, only the word of man that Jesus worked 

miracles ? 

A. That is all. 

14. Q. If a man, claiming to be a god, should raise the dead in 

our presence, would not that prove his claim ? 

A. It certainly would not. 

15. Q. Why? 

A. Because, even if he should create also a now world in our 
presence, he would only bo doing a few things which we 
could not do ourselves. Because a man can raise the 
dead, etc., it does not follow that he can do everytljing.^ 

16. Q. What would he have to do to prove he was a god ? 

A. Everything ! But in the nature of tilings no man can 
give proof that ho can do everything. 

17. Q. And therefore ? 

A. No man can prove himself a god. 

18. Q. What is the strongest argument against miracles as an 

evidence of divinity? 

A. The fact that miracles were also performed by tlic devil 
and his agents.*'* 

19. Q. Did Jesus admit the power of others besides himself to 

work miracles ? 

A. Yes, when he said : “If I cast out devils by Beelzebub, 
by whom do your sons cast them out V 

1 Soe Chap. I., “ Reason and Revelation.” A safe rule in those matters is always U) 
prefer the least wonderful to the most wonderful : it is more probabK; th.it the men 
who reported th* miracles of Jesus were mistaken, as those who reported tlie miracles 
of Mohammed are supposed to be, than that the dead, for iii;3tauco, rose from the 
grave. 

® Supernatural powers arc attributed to the devil and his angeU in all the religious 
scriptures of the world ; the magicians of Egypt competed with Moses, and Simon 
Magus w'ith the Apostles in performing miracles. 
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20. Q. lias there ever been a religion that has not claimed 

power to work miracles ? 

A. Wo do not know of any. 

21. Q. What about the claim that Jesus was without sin? 

A. “ And the child grew and waxed strong in spirit,” says 
the evangelist. If Jesus grew hotter as ho grew older, 

* he could not have been perfect from his birth. ^ 

22. Q. Tell me now about the man Jesus — when was he born, 

and wh(U’e ? 

A. Tie was born in Palestine about two thousand years ago. 

23. Q. Do the writers of the time speak about Jesus and his 

W’orks ? 

A. There is positively no important mention of Jesus in any 
wanting outside of the New Testament.*'^ 

24. Q. What is the moaning of that ? 

A. That either he w'as not considered a sufficiently important 
liersonage to write about, or that he w^as not known to 
these writers at all. 

25. Q. What is the story about him in the Now Testament? 

A. That he did many good and wonderful deeds ; that he 
W’as arrested and tried for calling liimself “ King of the 
Jew’s ” and Son of God that he w’as condemned and 
crucified, and that he rose again from the dead. 

20. Q. What else ? 

A. That ho show’ed himself after his Resurrection to his 
discij)les, and ascended on the clouds to heaven. 

27. Q. How long did Jesus live on earth ? 

A. From thirty-three to fifty years, according to tradition 
and the gospels.^ 

28. Q. Was his public career long ? 

A. No. His public life covered probably a little over a 
year, though the Apostle John seems to make it three 
and a half. 

29. Q. Did Jesus have a family ? 

A. He w’as not married. 

30. Q. Did he have brothers and sisters ? 

A. Yes, he was one of a large family of children. 

' See Chap. VIII., “Teachings of Jesus.” 

® Seneca, Ovid, Epictetus, Josephus, Philo, Pliny, Tacitus, Juvenal, and Quintilian 
lived about the time of Jesus and his Apostles. 

® There was a tradition in the early Church that Jesus lived to be nearly fifty 
years old. 
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31. Q. Did all the members of his family believe in him? 

A. Not all of them. 

32. Q. Have there been others before or since Jesus who claimed 

to be divine, and to have worked miracles ? 

A. There have boon many.' 
r,3. Q. Have those, too, their followers ? 

A. Yes, and their temples and altars, to this day. 

34. Q. Were they all impostors? 

A. Not at all. IMost of them believed tlioy were divinely 
cdiosen to teach or to rule the peoido. 

35. Q. Dogs their sincerity make true all they taught ? 

A. No. Sincerity cannot change the chatf into wbej^t. 

3G. Q. What is the proper attitude towards these ancient 
teacliers ? 

A. One of gratitude for their services, and of honest 
criticism of their errors. 


* Hundredg of years bofore Josus was born, O.intama, the Buddha, wiia 
worshipped ns the Sinless One. Tie was snppfised to b*; born without a father, 
and to have worked miracles. The same was said of Scnifis, Appo!lf)niiis, and 
many others. The Chinese believe that Laotze, the founder of one. of the relij^ions 
of that empire, was born at the age of eighty-four, with grey hair; his gestation was 
prolonged that he might have wisdom from his birth. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JSSUS 

1. Q. What were the ideas of Jesus ? 

A. Mostly those of the people of his time and country. 

2. Q. Of what nationality w’as Jesus ? 

A. He was a Jew. 

3. Q. What was the political condition of the Jews at that 

time ? 

A. They were a subject race, having been conquered by the 
Romans. 

4. Q. Was that the first time the Jews had lost their freedom ? 
A. No. It may be said that they had spent the greater part 

of their existence in slavery and oppression, first in 
Egypt, then in Assyria, and finally under the Persians 
and Romans. 

6. Q. What was their intellectual standing? 

A. Owing to the long period of political oppression under 
which the Jews lived, the arts, industries, sciences, 
literature, and philosophy were necessarily neglected. 

6. Q. What were the Jews distinguished for ? 

A. For their religion. 

7. Q. What Tvas the great hope held out by this religion ? 

A. The hope of a Messiah — a Christ^ who would deliver the 
Jews from foreign bondage. 

8. Q. What did Jesus teach in regard to this national hope? 

A. Ho offered himself as the Messiah of the Jews. 

9. Q. Did he deliver the Jews from their foreign yoke ? 

A. No. The Jews aro still without a state or kingdom of 
their own, and continue to bo oppressed in many lands. 

10. Q. Do they still look forward to “ a Christ” ? 

A. I^Iost of them do, but the educated among them have 
abandoned the hope of a Messiah, and have wdsely 
adopted the countries in which they live as their own. 

* Thti word Christ is derived from “Kristus,” a Greek word, meaning anointed. 

44 
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11. Q. What other political ideas did Jesus have? 

A. He believed that all the kingdoms of the earth belonged 
to the devil, but that some day he would himself be 
recognised as the king of kings. ^ 

12. Q. What was his attitude towards Cjnsar ? 

A. Ho recognised his authority, and commanded others to do 
the same. 

13. Q. Did Jesus denounce war? 

A. No ; at least not directly. 

14. Q. Or slavery ? 

A. He kept silent on that question. 

15. Q. Did slavery exist in his day? 

A. Slavery of the worst kind existed almost every where at 
the time. 

If). Q. What did he say in regard to peace and goodwill ? 

A. That ho did not come “ to bring peace, but a sword.” 

17. Q. What else ? 

A. To his disciples he said : “ kCy peace I give unto you.” 

18. Q. Have all who called themselves (.'brislians lived in peace 

with one anoilier? 

A. No. They have repeatedly waged war against one 
another, and have persecuted one another. 

19. Q. Which have been tlie worst persecutors in the world? 

A. Without doubt, those who hav^e called thcms(dves 
Christians. 

20. Q. Could the teachings of Jesus be held responsible for it ? 

A. Only a part of it. 

21. Q. For example? 

A. When ho said that they who did not believe on him were 
the children of the devil and would be damned. 

22. Q. Did Jesus wish to comi)el people to believe on him ? 

A. No; but if tliey did not, they would be punished severely. 


1 SoG Temptation of in the Wilderness. 

2 The followin':; are a few of the sayings of Jesus on this subject: — “But those, 

mine enemies which would not that [ should reign ov(;r them, l>riii!; hither, and slay 
them before me (fjuke xix, 27). “And whosoever shall not rceeivc you, nor hear 
your words. . . .it shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in 
the day of judgment than for them” (Matt. x. 14). “And he that bclioyeth not 
shall be damned ” (Mark xvi. 10). “ Depart from me, ye enrsed, into everlasting fire ” 

(Matt. XXV. 41). “ He that will not hear the church, let him bo to thee as a heathen ” 

(Matt, xviii. 17). Bead also what Jesus is reported to have said about throwing into 
the lire the “ branch” that abideth not in him ; about those who refuse to confess 
him before men ; also, his words, “ Many are called, but few are chosen,” etc. 
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23. Q. What did his followers do ? 

A. To save people from this awful punishment, they perse- 
cuted or compelled them to become Christians. 

24. Q. Define persecution. 

A. It is an attempt to maintain an opinion by violence. 

25. Q. Explain further. 

A. It is a conspiracy to conquer the reason without en- 
lightening it.^ 

26. Q. Has persecution aver helped the truth ? 

A. Never. It has only caused much sulToring, and tempted 
people to commit perjury from fear. 

27. Q. What is the lesson we should learn of this ? 

A. That freedom and fraternity are better than hate and 
persecution.^ 

2S. Q. Did Jesus believe in liberty of conscience ? 

A. No religious teacher claiming divine authority ever has. 
23. Q. What other subjects did Jesus talk aliout ? 

A. About love, faith, charity, brotherhood, goodness, justice, 
and forgiveness. 

80. Q. IIow are his teachings on these subjects regarded ? 

A. Very highly. 

31. Q. Wliat were some of the most beautiful sayings of Jesus 
A. Ilis parable of the Good Bamaritan ; the Prodigal Child ; 

the shepherd’s care for the lost sheep ; the wise and 
foolish virgins ; the sower who went out to sow his seed ; 
the widow and her mite ; and his gracious invitation to 
the weary and heavy laden to come unto him for rest. 

32. Q. What is the value of these sayings of Jesus ? 

A. They are as sweet as any liuinaii words can be. 

33. Q. Did Jesus over say or do anything which it would be 

wrong for us to imitate ? 

A. Yes. In moments of anger and impatience ho “ cursed ” 
and called hia enemies evil names,^ He used physical 
force^ against the money changers; disregarded the 

‘‘The mouth from which such heresies proceed should be stopped with blows from 
a dudgeon, and not with arguments.” — From a letter to Pope Innocent II, by vSt. 
Bernard (comp. Abelard^ by do lieimusat and Jules Simon). See also chapter on 
“Creeds.” 

See conclusion of chapter on “The Earth.” 

* Luther defended his vehemence often by quoting the example of Jesus : “ What 
think ye of Christ. . . .when he calls the Jews an adulterous and perverse generation, 
a progeny of vipers, hypocrites, and the children of the devil ? What think ye of 
Paul, who calls his enemies of the gospel dogs and seducers ?” (Luther^s 'Table Talk)* 

* See the story of his using a whip against the money changers. 
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laws of health and cleanliness ; destroyed the property 
of his neighbours — 

34. Q. Give me particulars. 

A. In those days, in the Orient, people ate witli their hands, 
as no knives or forks were used, and when Jesus was 
asked why his disciples did not wasli their hands before 
eating he defended the unclean habit by saying that 
nothing which went in from the outside couhi hurt 
anybody.^ This is also the doctrine of the Dervishes, 
who never wash. 

85. Q. Is it true that nothing going in from tho outside can 
hurt us ? 

A. No. Disease germs, foul gases, poisonous foods or drugs, 
intoxicating liquors, etc., frequently liurt both mind aiul 
body. 

36. Q. When did Jesus destroy property belonging to liis 

neighbours ? 

A. When he caused to be drowned a herd of two thousand 
swine, witliout first securing from tlieir owner the right 
to do so.^ 

37. Q. Would anyone be permitted to do to-day what J('sus diil 

on that occasion ? 

A. Our laws punish such acts. 

38. Q. But if Jesus was God, could he not do as ho pleased 

A. If that be the defence, then it wore foolish for us to have 
any opinion whatever of him. If Jesus could do as he 
pleased without regard to right or wrong, as we under- 
stand them, then we would have no standard hy which 
to judge, even that he was good. We caimot respect or 
love anybody who is merely an enigma. 

39. Q. Would it be fair to infer from the above instances that 

Jesus was severe and unjust ? 

A- No. There are many passages which describe him as 
the gentlest, kindest, and friendliest of men — one who 
“ went about doing good.” 

40. Q. Is not that a contradiction ? 

A. Not unless we regard him as a God, for there is in all 
men a better and a lower nature. The best of men are 
not always at their best; neither was Jesus. 


* No doubt the monks and anchorites of the Middle Ages who cultivated “ dirt ” 
u a virtue remembered this reputed saying of Jesus. 

* Matt. viii. 2a-34. 
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41. Q. Is it well to disclose both sides of a man’s character? 

A. It is necessary to do so. We cannot understand human 
nature unless we understand also the contradictions of 
human nature. 

42. Q. What did Jesus teach about marriage? 

A. Ho preferred celibacy,^ and commended the example of 
those who became eunuchs*^ for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake.^ 

43. Q. What did Jesus teach about the future, or the “kingdom 

of heaven ’’ ? 

A. He taught that the other world was more important 
than this, and, instead of endeavouring to right wrong 
conditions here and now, he counselled non-resistance 
to evil.^ 

44. Q. What did he say to those who wept and suffered, and 

wore persecuted and robbed of their liberties and 
rights ? 

A. To rejoice and bo exceeding glad, for they would have 
their reward in the other world.® 

45. Q. What effect would such teaching have ? 

A. While it might help some people to bear the ills of life, 
it would unnerve the many for all efforts to right their 
present wrongs. 

46. Q. What other effect would it have ? 

A. It would encourage the rich and the powerful to answer 
tlio cry for justice of the oppressed by suggesting to 
them that they ought to bo satisfied with the reward 
promised them in the next world. 


* How the Church has interpreted Jesus’s teaching on this subject may be seen 
from the following; “ If any one shall say that the married state is to be preferred to 

the state of virginity or celibacy, let liira be accursed ” (Canon of the Council 

of Trent). 

2 In one of the Apocryphal Gospels a woman asks Jesus how long this sinful 
world will last. To which Jesus answers : as long as you women marry and bear 
children. 

s It is curious how the Catholics, who believe in celibacy of the priesthood, 
make St. Peter — a married man — their favourite Apostle, while the Protestants, 
who believe in marriage, show a decided preference for St. Paul, the celibate. 

* “ Him that taketh away thy cloak, forbid not to take thy coat also. Give to 

every man that asketh of thee, and from him that taketh away thy goods, ask them 
not again ” (Luke vi. 21), :^0). “ llesist not evil ; unto him that smiteth thee on the 

one cheek offer also the other ” (Luke vi. 29). 

® Matt. V. 12 ; also : “Blessed be ye poor, and ye that weep now, and mourn, for 
great is your reward in heaven ” (Matt. v. 3, 4, and Luke vi. 20-23). “ But woe 

unto you that are rich, for yo have received your reward ” (Luke vi. 24, 25). 
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47. Q. Would the poor have any right to complain of their con* 

dition now if they are to be rewarded for it in the 
future ? 

A. No ; for they could be assured that justice would be done 
to them in the next world, and that, since their op- 
pressors would be punished f/ierc, they should be left 
unmolested here.' 

48. Q. Is it right to be contented with poverty and oppression ? 
A. It would be treason against our fellows to encourage 

these evils by submitting to them. 

49. Q. Is it blessed to be poor, weak, and wretched ? 

A. It is miserable. 

50. Q. What should we do, then ? 

A. Do everything to better our condition, now and here, 

51. Q. Sum up the views of Jesus on the question of justice. 

A. Those who have their reward now, like Dives, for 
instance, will open their eyes in liell ; while those who, 
like Lazarus, suffer here, will go to Ahrahain’s bosom. ^ 

52. Q. Did not Jesus denounce the evil clo(^rs‘? 

A. Yes, he spoke in toTies of righteous indignation against 
all who, knowing the good, preferred the evil. 

53. Q. On the whole, then, has the influence of Jesus been good 

or bad ? 

A. Ilis words of love and goodness have made the centuries 
fragrant, but his theological doctrines ha\'e caused much 
hatred and bloodshed. 


* Comp, parable of the wheat and tho tares 
harvest. 

® Luke xvi. Id. 


growing together until tho day of the 
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THE CHURCH 

1. Q. Define the word ** Church.” 

A. It is derived from the Greek “ kuriakon,” which means 
[the house] of the Lord. 

2. Q. Define the idea. 

A. At first the Church was a republic of fellow-believers — 
an organisation in the Spirit; then arose gradually a 
distinction between clergymen and laymen. Teaching 
in the Church was monopolised by the priest and the 
bishop, who also claimed the power to save and to damn 
the soul for ever. From a republic the Church became 
a corporation. 

8. Q. Which are the oldest Churches ? 

A. The Catholic, Greek, Armenian, and Nestorian ; and the 
modern Churches are the Lutheran, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, etc. 

4. Q. What other Churches are there ? 

A. The Liberal — namely, Unitarian, Universalist, and Un- 
sectarian. 

6. Q. Do they fellowship with one another ? 

A. More now than formerly. The progress of the sciences 
has stopped all sectarian persecutions which once dis- 
honoured humanity. 

6. Q. Do they ever co-operate in the field of charity and 

reform ? 

A. More in this country than in any other, which is a very 
hopeful sign, for it shows that the spirit of toleration is 
spreading. 

7. Q. What has contributed to this broadening process ? 

A. Education and commerce ; also the labours and examples 
of brave men and women. 

8. Q. Which is the most formidable Christian Church to-day ? 
A. The Catholic, 
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9. Q. How (lid the Catholic Church arise ? 

A. It was organised about the time the Roman Empire 
became converted to Christianity. The Emperor Con- 
stantine' was the first imperial head and protector of the 
Catholic Church. 

10. Q. What kind of a man was he ? 

A. He was both cruel and weak. Among many other crimes 
he murdered his wife and son ; not witlj standing, he pre- 
sided in his imperial robes at the important councils of 
the Church.*'^ 

11. Q. What effect did his imperial patronage have upon the 

early Church ? 

A. It made the Church covetous of wealth and influence, and 
the clergy ambitious, intriguing, partisan, and intoleiant. 

12. Q. What else ? 

A. It makes the prelates, pontiffs, and popes claim authority 
over all things, both temporal and spiritual. 

13. Q. Did the Catholic Church i>rosper ? 

A. It became in time more powerful than the Roman Empire. 

14. Q. What use did the Church make of this vast power ? 

A. It added to its pecuniary and political resources, domi- 
nated the consciences of people, put to death all the 
heretics, and announced that no one could have God for 
a father unless he accepted also the Church for a mother.*^ 

15. Q. What is the verdict of history on the persecutions of the 

Catholic Church ? 

A. That it has caused more unnecessary suffering in the 
world than any other institution.^ 

16. Q. Is the Catholic Church sorry to-day for her past ? 

A. The Catholic Church believes it can never do wrong, 
therefore it has no regrets.s 


* Comp. Jules Simon’s La Libert^ de Conscience, pp. 32-35. 

* Constantine, in his silken robe embroidered with threads of gold, presided at 
the Council of Nice, called to take action against the Aryan heresy. At the Council 
of Chalcedon the priests presented the following address to the emperor : “ You have 
established the Faith, exterminated the heretics. That the king of heaven may 
preserve the king of the earth is the prayer of the Church and the clergy,” etc. 

* Consult Winwood Reade’s Martyrdom of Man. 

* See Lecky’s History of European Morals. 

® Consult Jules Simon on the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, Liberie deConsexeme, 
pp. 43-84. In his Ilistoire de France Henry Martin quotes those terrible 
words of the Catholic priest in reply to the complaint of the soldiers that they could 
not tell the Catholics from the heretics : “ Kill, kill all,” answered the priest, “ 
will know his own ” (Tuez, tuez, Dieu reconnaitra les siens). The joy of Catholic 
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]7. Why does she not persecute to-day? 

A. The State will not permit it. 

18. Q. Has the influence of the Catholic Church been only bad? 
A. No, she has also served humanity in many ways — by 

protecting the poor, by encouraging art, and by bringing 
about a European coalition against Asiatic invaders. 

19. Q. How did the Catholic Church lose its prestige ? 

A. In the sixteenth century a German monk rebelled and 
succeeded in splitting up the Church. This was Martin 
Luther,^ the author of the religious movement known as 
the lleformation. 

20. Q. Do all the Protestant Churches date from the Reforma- 

tion ? 

A. Excei)t the Church of England. 

21. Q. Who was the founder of that ? 

A. Henry VIII., of England, who quarrelled with the Pope. 

22. Q. What was the occasion of the quarrel ? 

A. The king wished to put away his wife for another woman, 
hut the Pope would not give his consent.^ 

23. Q. What did the king do then ? 

A. He founded a new Church, of which he became the abso- 
lute master, and which let him do as he pleased.^ 


Europe over the massacre of St. Bartholomew was so great that the French Parlia- 
ment ordered an annual procession in Paris to commemorate the event. Fortu- 
nately, the decree was never carried out. In Borne, however, Gregory XIll. 
organised a procession which went about the streets chanting and praising God for 
the massacre of the heretics. This same Pope also ordered a fresco representing the 
scenes of murder on the night of St. Bartholomew, which may be seen to this day in 
the Sistine Chfpel. In a sermon preached before this Pope only a few days after 
the massacre, ^iurot, the priest, said: “O memorable night 1 Most glorious of all 
the festivals of the Cliurch. In that night even the stars shone more brilliantly,” 
etc. The address concludes by calling Charles IX., Catherine his queen, and 
the Pope the most blessed in all the world, for being instrumental in bringing about 
the massacre of the Huguenots {Les Predicateurs de la Ligue Labitte /). 

1 On his death-bed Martin Luther was able to say that he had conquered three 
Popes, one king, and one emperor. 

2 There were other points of dispute, but the desire of the king to put away 
Queen Katherine for a younger woman precipitated the breach between England and 
Borne. For a long time after, the Church of England remained, except in name, 
Roman Cathol ic in belief and practice. Consult Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History. It 
is said that Charles V., being related to the English Queen, used his influence to 
prevent the Pope from granting a divorce. Henry married six times, sent three of 
his wives to the block, and also beheaded Sir Thomas Moore for refusing to acknow- 
ledge him as the supreme head of the Church. Leo X. had called Henry VIII. “The 
Defender of the Faith,” for having written against Luther. 

* Henry VIII. altered the coronation oath to read: ” The King shall then swear 
that he shall maintain and keep the lawful rights and liberties of old time granted 
by the righteous Christian Kings of England to the Holy Church of England, not 
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24. Q. What is the name of the Church of America ? 

A. America has no State or National Churcli. 

25. Q. Are all Churches tolerated here ? 

A. Yes, and all religions ; but while the State in America 
makes no approi)riation for the Church, in (jxempting 
Church property from taxation it indirectly compels the 
people to support the Churches. 

•2(). Q. Is the Church to-day on an equal footing with the Slate 
in any country ? 

A. No. The Church, which once ruled both kings and 
peoples, is now the servant of the State everywhere. 

27. Q. What does that imply ? 

A. That a Church which obeys the secular power, instead of 
commanding it, cannot be a divine institution.^ 

28. Q. Is there any recognition of Christianity in the American 

Constitution ? 

A. No. The word “ God ” or “ Christian ” is not men- 
tioned in the xVmerican Constitution. 

29. Q. Have the Protestants ever persecuted in the uaimi of 

religion ? 

A. Almost as much as the Catholics, but the Protestants are 
ashamed of their past persecutions.'^ 

30. Q. Were the persecutors, whether Catholic or Protestant, 

always bad men ? 

A. No. It was frequently their sincerity which led them to 
persecute. Believing sincerely that heresy would cause 
damnation of souls, they used both lire and sword to 
exterminate it.^ 


prejudicial to his Jurisdiction and difjnitt/ royaV* Hero we have the first clear pro- 
imnciiimento of the supremacy of the Secular over the Spiritual state. The West- 
minster divines, who formulated one of the most autocratic creeds, presented the 
same to Parliament as “ their humble advice.” 

^ Formerly the Church mot this objection with the plea that the Kinff was the 
“anointed terrestrial Governor under Christ, and that obedience to him was 
obedience to God.” But the force of this argument has passed away with the 
“divine right ” of kings. The modern State exercises its authority as coniing from 
Man — not as coming i'lom God. 

George Washington, in his mo.ssjige to the Senate, in 1770, stated that the 
American Government was “in no sen.se founded on the Christian religion.” 

Schaff, Creeds of Christendom. 

^ It has also been suggested that the heretic was burned at the stake because it 
was easier to silence him by lire than by arguments. The Church in those dajs 
claimed the right to kill all whom it could not convert. Consult Story oj the 
Crusades, the Inquisition, etc. 
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Why is not heresy denounced to-day as vehemently as 
before ? 

Because we have learned that honest doubt is more 
religious than blind belief.' 

Can a man who does not know how to doubt know how to 
believe ? 

Not intelligently. 

What do we call the faith that is unintelligent? 
Superstition. 

Analyse and define superstition. 

To attribute to an object virtues or powers which it does 
not possess is a superstition. 

Give an example. 

To carry on one’s person a chain, an image, or a crucifix, 
believing it to possess beneficent powers or virtues, 
would be a superstition. 

What is an object called when invested with imaginary 
virtues ? 

A fetish. 


1 *• There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds ” 

(Tennyson, In Memoriam^ xcvi.). 



CHAPTER X. 


THE LIBERAL CHURCH 

1. Q. How do the Liberal Churches diller from the orthodox ? 
A. The Unitarian and other Liberal Churches submit, in a 

measure, the doctrines of religion to the test of reason. 

2. Q. Do not the orthodox do the same ? 

A. Not to the same extent, for they believe that revelation is 
a higher authority than reason. 

8. Q. What are the beliefs of the Liberal Churches ? 

A. It is very difficult to tell, for the Liberal Churches follow 
neither revelation nor reason exclusively, but try to do a 
little of both. 

4. Q. Cannot revelation be reconciled with reason ? 

A. When revelation agrees with reason, there is only reason. 
It is when it disagrees with reason that there is, or is 
thought to bo, also a revelation. 

5. Q. Illustrate your meaning. 

A. When revelation teaches that man is mortal, it is only 
repeating what we know ; but when it teaches that man 
was created perfect, it teaches what is contrary to our 
reason or experience, and so becomes or assumes tlie 
character of a revelation. 

6. Q. What are some of the orthodox doctrines which Liberal 

Churches reject? 

A. The atonement ; eternal punishment ; plenary inspira- 
tion of the Bible ; a personal devil ; total depravity, etc. 

7. Q. Mention a few of the orthodox doctrines which the 

Liberal Churches accept ? 

A. A personal God ; the sinlessness of Jesus ; immortality 
of the soul ; the duty of prayer; the superiority of the 
Bible to any other literature, and the rites of baptisru and 
communion. Some Liberal Churches are more rational- 
istic than others. 

8. Q. How do the Liberal Churches prove their position ? 

A. Generally from the Bible. 
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9. Q. How do the orthodox prove theirs ? 

A. Exclusively from the Bible. 

10. Q. What is the main emphasis of the Liberal Churches ? 

A. They make little of theology, and a great deal of 
character. 

11. Q. Are the Liberal Churches growing ? 

A. Not numerically, but their influence has been large in the 
religious world. They have compelled the orthodox to 
abandon many crude and foolish beliefs and practices, 
and have helped to withdraw the attention of people 
from theology to science, philosophy, and ethics. The 
Liberal Churches have rendered Religion the inestimable 
service of recalling her from barren dialectics to concrete 
realities. ^ 

12. Q. What other religious movements are there in this 

country ? 

A. Spiritualism, Theosophy, Christian Science, etc. 

18. Q. What do Spiritualists teach ? 

A. That we can communicate with the spirits of the dead. 

14. Q. How do they attempt to prove the claim ? 

A. By quotations from the Bible, and the testimony of men 
and women now living. 

15. Q. Who are these ? 

A. Generally mediums, who make their living by giving 
seances or sittings. 

16. Q. What is the reputation of these mediums ? 

A. It is not of the very best. 

17. Q. What is Theosophy ? 

A. The doctrine that there are “wise men,” or “adepts,” or 
“ masters,’^ who have become divinities, and who direct 
human affairs and reveal the future to the living. 

18. Q. What are the other doctrines of Theosophy ? 

A. The doctrine of Karma or Justice, and of Reincarnation.^ 

19. Q. What is the value of Theosophy as a religion ? 

A. It is a mere speculation. 

20. Q. What is Christian Science? 

A. The belief that a certain New England woman has recently 
received a special revelation from God. 


' “ We reap in this life as we have sown in some previous existence” is the funda- 
mental idea in Buddhism, and in all the religious philosophies of the Orient. 
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‘21. Q. State the nature of the revelation. 

A. Nothing exists but God; God is health and purity; 
therefore disease and sin are illusions. 

22. Q. Is that logical ? 

A. No ; because, if God is all, whose illusions then are sick- 
ness and sin ? 

23. Q. Is disease an illusion of the “ mortal mind 

A. Disease is the effect of a cause or causes, such as 
drunkenness, debauchery, dirt, etc. If these causes are 
illusions, then are their elfects illusions too. 

24. Q. Can the evil effect of drunkenness, or dirt, be treated 

away without first removing their causes ? 

A. It is not possible. 

25. Q. What else do Christian Scientists claim ? 

A. They claim to treat successfully, for a sum of money, 
all manner of diseases except those pertaining to 
surgery.'-* 

26. Q. What do Christian Scientists do with money ? 

A. They use it for the necessary wants of the body. 

27. Q. Do the Christian Scientists believe in the body ? 

A. No. 

28. Q, What would be an impartial judgment of Christian 

Science ? 

A, Like all human sydems, it contains both truth and error. 

29. Q. Have we any religious movements in this country from 

which the supernatural element is altogether absent ? 

A. There are the Ethical, Positivist, and other rationalistic 
organisations, which make science the highest authority 
in matters of faith and conduct. 

30. Q. What is the nature of their teaching ? 

A. It is purely practical. To make the highest use of this 
life without any reference to a life before, or a life after; 
without any reference, either, to gods, demons, heaven, 
or hell. 

31. Q. Do they deny God and the future ? 

A. No; because they know that they do not know enough, 
as yet, on these questions to speak deliniteiy and 
positively about them. 


^ The Christian Scientists, by calling evil “mortal mind,” have only changed 
the name without doing away with the thing. 

* See Mrs. Eddy’s defence for going to a dentist (“ Miscellaneous ”). 
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32. Q. Is that a proper attitude of the mind ? 

A. Yes, and it is also the most hopeful, for until we 
know our ignorance we will not seek for knowledge.^ 

38. Q. Is knowledge of your ignorance the beginning of wisdom? 
A. Yes, and the promise of coming enlightenment.* 


1 “ Nothing keeps a man from knowledge and wisdom like thinking he has both ” 
(Sir Wm. Temple). 

As this Oatechia m is written from the standpoint of the non-supernatural, it 
will be unnecessary to give in this place a fuller exposition of the philosophy of these 
Independent Societies. 



CHAPTER XL 


THE CIIEED3 


1. Q. What is a creed ? 

A. A rule of faith, or an authoritative expression of the 
doctrines of a Church.^ 

2. Q. What is the origin of the word ? 

A. It is taken from the first word in the Apostles’ Creed 
{credo — I believe). 

3. Q. What is the origin of the idea ? 

A. The differences and disagreements among believers are 
responsible for the creeds of Christendom.*^ 

4. Q. How early did dissensions arise in the Church ? 

A. The first dissension was between the Apostles Peter and 
Paul ; the former representing the Jewish, and the latter 
the Gentile, party in the Church. 

5. Q. Was the dissension serious? 

A. The Apostle Paul considered it so ; for he charged 
Peter with dissimulation, hypocrisy, and unrighteous 
conduct.^ 

6. Q. What was the primary object of a creed ? 

A. To enforce uniformity of belief, and to excommunicate 
the heretics.^ 

7. Q. What, then, did these creeds really try to do ? 

A. To prevent anybody from thinking independently. 

8. Q. Which is considered the oldest Christian creed ? 

A. The Apostles’ Creed, which we know for certain was not 
written by the Apostles. 


^ Called also a “symbol," or “confession” of faith — Symbolicum Apostolicum, 

* It is claimed that Jesus called for a creed when he said : “ Every one who will 
confess me before men, him will I also confess before my father who is in heaven ” 
(Matt. X. 32, 33 ; liom. x. 9, 10). 

^ Read the Epistle of Paul to the Galatians ; and also the first chapters of 
Revelation and the Acts of the Apostles. 

* Heresy is from a Greek word, and means “ to examine,” or “ to select." 
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9. Q. Why, then, is it so called ? 

A. For the same reason that the Gospels have been ascribed 
to the Apostles — to give them a greater authority. 

10. Q. Who, then, is the author of the Apostles’ Creed ? 

A. The question of its authorship is involved in as great an 
obscurity as that of the Gospels. 

11. Q. What are the fundamentals in this creed? 

A. Belief in the Trinity, the Immaculate Conception of 
Jesus, and the resurrection of the flesh. 

12. Q. What proofs are given to establish these claims ? 

A. None whatever. They are assumed to be true. 

13. Q. Do the Mohammedans and Buddhists offer proofs for the 

doctrines of their creeds ? 

A. No, they assume theirs too. 

14. Q. How are we to know which assumption is the truth ? 

A. The general custom has been to assume that the creed of 
the country one is born in is the true one. 

16. Q. Is this a good custom ? 

A. It is a very bad custom, for it deprives us of the greatest 
privilege of life — the pursuit of truth ; it makes truth a 
denominational or sectarian possession, the creature of 
climate and geographical boundaries ; and it makes us 
believe that, while we ourselves are inspired and chosen 
of God, all others are heathens. 

16. Q. Tell me now of the Nicene Creed. 

A. This was formulated by an assembly of 818 bishops in 
the city of Nicaaa, near Constantinople, in the year 325. 
It excommunicated the Arians^ and fulminated a curse 
against them for questioning the doctrine of the Trinity. 

17. Q. What is the next important creed ? 

A. The Athanasian, which is the most unpleasantly dogmatic 
and intolerant of all ancient creeds, and which is unique 
in its damnatory clauses. Yet it was held in high 
esteem,^ and was sung as a hymn in all the Churches, 
and is still in force in official Christendom. 

18. Q. What is the creed of the Greek Church ? 

A. The Greek or the Eastern Church holds that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father only, and not also from 


‘ The followers of Arius, who had heretical views about the divinity of Christ. 
* See Schaff, Creeds of Christemlom^ vol. i., p. 41. 
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the Son. For this heresy it was excommunicated by the 
Catholic Church, but the Greek Church in return ex- 
communicated the Catholic Church, 

19. Q. What is the creed of the Church of England ? 

A. It consists of Thirty-nine Articles adopted at various 
times, and finally authoritatively promulgated in 1628 by 
Charles I. as “His Majesty’s Declaration.” 

20. Q. What was its object ? 

A. “ For the abolishing of diversity of opinions,” and to 
drive out of the country popish and Calvinistic doctrines. 

21. Q. Was subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles compulsory 

in England ? 

A. Yes. Even the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
required of every graduate to subscribe to the Thirty- 
nine Articles before he could receive his diploma; a Bill 
of Parliament compelled all teachers and preachers to 
subscribe to them, 

22. Q. Did this Bill accomplish its object ? 

A. No. 

28. Q. Can compulsion prevent people from thinking ? 

A. It can only prevent them from teaching as tlujy think. 

24. Q, What are people who think one thing and teach another 

called ? 

A. Hypocrites. 

25. Q. What follows ? 

A. That compulsion only makes hypocrites. 

26. Q. Which is tlie most important of modern creeds ? 

A. The Westminster Creed, formulated by an assembly con- 
sisting of one hundred and fifty members elected and 
convened by an Act of Parliament in 1643 during the 
brief reign of Presbyterianism in England. 

27. Q. What are the leading ideas of this creed ? 

A. Predestination, salvation of elect infants^ only, the 
damnation of all peoples and nations not Cliristian, and 
the use of physical force against all heretics. 

28. Q. How does it define the Doctrine of Damnation ? 

A. As a “ judicial decree of God ” by which, “on account of 

Adam’s fall” “God was pleased to ordain” others 

“ to dishonour and wrath ” — to “ everlasting death 


1 “ M> 3 dern Calviniate admit the probability of salvation of all infants ” (Schafl, 
voi. i.. p. 795). 
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and their number is so certain and definite that it 
cannot be either increased or diminished.*’^ 

29. Q. How does it recommend physical force against heresy ? 

A. It says : “ The civil magistrate hath authority, and it is 
his duty to take order that the unity and peace be pre- 
served in the Church, that all heresies he suppressed^ all 
abuses in worship prevented and Article IV., in Chapter 
XX., reads : “ They (the heretics) may lawfully be called 
to account, and proceeded against by the power of the 
Civil Magistrate,*' And verse 109 of the Catechism 
states that the ** Ten Commandments forbid tolerating a 
false religion.”^ 

80. Q. Is an absolutely creedless Church possible ? 

A. No. An organisation, whatever its end, must have a 
platform, a declaration of principles, to serve as a bond 
of union, which, in the larger sense, is a creed. 

31. Q. Why, then, are creeds denounced? 

A. Not because they contain a statement of belief, but 
because the statement is narrow, intolerant, and unpro- 
gressive. 

82. Q. Which is the best creed ? 

A. The creed which is most in accord with the facts of 
science, and which keeps abreast of the increasing 
knowledge of man. 

33. Q. State the difference between a creed founded on authority 
and one founded on science. 

A. The one is finished, the other is still growing ; the one is 
an echo of the past, the other is an accent and a voice 
of the present ; the one is a statement, the other is a 
movement; the one can be accepted only on conditions 
impossible to the reason, the other welcomes all the 
strain which the progress of knowledge can bring to bear 
upon it.^ 


> Original sin was considered so wicked that one of the clergymen declared : “ If 
a man had never been born, he would yet have been damned for it.” 

* The American Churches have modified this clause. 

* “ It is not only lawful to punish to the death such as labour to subvert the true 
religion, but the magistrates and people are bound to do so unless they will provoke 
the wrath of God against themselves ” (John Knox, History of Mary I., Queen of 
Hnylandi E. P. Dutton & Co.). 

* “ There is a fire-fly in the southern clime, 

Which shineth only when upon the wing. 

So is it with the mind : when once we rest, 

We darken.” — Bailey, in Festui. 
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84 . Q. Should we ever subscribe to a creed which forbids freedom 

of thought and speech ? 

A. No. The dignity of man is in his reason, the dignity of 
reason is in freedom ; to destroy freedom is to destroy 
reason, and without reason we would cease to be 
human.' 

85. Q. Why is freedom of speech indispensable ? 

A. Because without freedom we can never know whether the 
priest or the teacher says what he wishes to say, or only 
what he must say. 


• • ** Yet one thing there is that ye shall not slay, 

Even tiiought.” — Swinbubms. 



CHAPTER Xn. 


THE CLERGY 

1 . Q. What is a clergyman ? 

A. A man who has received “ holy orders.” 

2. Q. From whom has he received them ? 

A. From the Church, and by the laying-on of hands.^ 

3. Q. Why is he called a clergyman ? 

A. The word is derived from “clerus” or “clericus,” which 
in Greek, signifies a “ lot,” or anything by which a vole 
is cast. 

4. Q. What does this signify ? 

A. Tliat the clergymen were elected by the casting of lots.^ 

6. Q. What other explanation is there ? 

A. It has also been supposed that the Greek word clericus 
moans rank,” which term was applied to the Apostles 
and the early teachers to indicate their authority.® 

6. Q. By what other names is a clergyman known ? 

A. Priest, prelate, pontiff, bishop, pope, etc. 

7. Q. What do the clergy claim ? 

A. That Jesus, the King, has committed “ the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven to officers of the Church,” by virtue 
whereof “ they have power respectively to retain and 

remit sins ” * ** to shut that kingdom,” and ” to open 

it.”^ 


* “ Receive the Holy Ghost by the imposition of our hands ” is the formula ol 
ordination. 

* This was the opinion of St. Augustine and also of Jerome. St. Mattias was 
elected by the Apostles to take the place of Judas by casting lots. The usual custom 
was to write the names of the different candidates and put them in a box ; then, 
having offered prayers, the box was shaken, and the first name that fell out was 
considered “chosen of the Lord.” 

* Bauer, the German scholar, is the advocate of this theory. 

* See Westminster Creed. The following words of Jesus are quoted both by 
Catholics and Protestants to establish this claim : “And 1 will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven ” (Matt. xvi. 19). Compare this with what is said in chapter on “ Prayer ” 
about controlling God. 
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8. Q. Have the priests exercised great power in the world ? 

A. Yes, and have enjoyed also exceptional privileges. 

9. Q. What were these privileges ? 

A. Exemption from civil duties, taxes or contributions to 
public works. In many countries a clergyman, what- 
ever his crime, could not be made to appear before a civil 
magistrate.^ 

10. Q. What use have the clergy made of these privileges ? 

A. On the whole, they have abused them, for which cause 
they have been deprived of nearly all of their old 
privileges. 

11. Q. llow can a man become a clergyman to-day? 

A. By submitting to an examination to prove bis adherence 
to the creed of the Church to which ho applies for 
admission. 

12. Q. Are these examinations as strict as formerly ? 

A. No, the candidates for holy orders may now exorcise what 
is called “mental reservation.” 

13. Q. What is that ? 

A, It is the liberty, while subscribing to the creed just as it 

is, to read one’s own meaning into it — to accept it as true 
theologically only, and not also philosophically. The 
candidate may answer the question, “ i)o you believe?” 
by “I do,” while in his own mind he may add : 
“ Not as it is commonly interpreted, but as 1 interpret 

it. ” 

14. Q. Illustrate this by an example. 

A. He may say, “ I believe in the ‘ word of God,’ ” but 
mean by it not only the (4iristian Scriptures to which the 
creeds limit inspiration, but all that ho considers true 
and pure wherever found. In the same way he may 
believe in the divinity of Christ, meaning by it that all 
good and noble men are divine. 

15. Q. 1)0 the people always understand his meaning ? 

A. If he wished to be understood, he would not resort to 
“ mental reservation.” 

16. Q. Should a clergyman not in full accord with his Church 

continue to remain in its fellowship ? 


1 Comp. Benefit of Gleripj in England. In Catholic countries, if anyone struck a 
priest he was excommunicated for life, absolution being withheld from him until 
the hour of deatlu 
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A. To a conscientious and fine-fibred soul, such a relation 
would be intolerable.^ 

17. Q. But should not a clergyman wait until his people are 
ready for the new ideas ? 

A. Yes, if he means to follow his people, but not if he wishes 
to be a teacher and a guide. 


' James Martineau quotes the praise of a Frenchman lavished on this class of 
clergymen: “ Our clergy, to be sure, are all perjured; but, then, how charmingly 
liberal*’ {E$say$ and Reviewi, vol. ii., p. 187). 



CHAPTER XIII. 


rnAYER AKD SALVATION 

1. Q. What is jn^ayer ? 

A. It is a supplication addressed to God, or a desire for com- 
munion with him. 

‘2. Q. Do people ever pray also to the laws of nature ? 

A. No. 

:3. Q. Or to great ideals or visions 

A. No ; prayer is always addressed to a person, because a 
person alone can hear and answer prayer. 

4. Q. Do all who pray believe in a personal God ? 

A. They should ; for if God be not a person, ho would not 
be different from the laws of nature or the ideals of the 
mind. 

G. Q. What is a person ? 

A. One who kno\vs that he is himself and no other. 

6. Q. Can God bo a person? 

A. He cannot be a God and a person at the same time. 

7. Q. Why? 

A. To be a god is to be infinite ; to be a person is to be 
finite. The infinite cannot be conscious of itself, for 
such consciousness would imply that it distinguished 
itself from something else, and was not, tliercfore, the 
“ All !” To be able to say, “ This is I,” the infinite 
must also be able to say, “ Tliat is not I,” which would 
mean that the infinite was not infinite. 

8. Q. Can there not bo an infinite jjerson ? 

A. No, as there cannot be an infinite finite. 

9. Q. How did the habit of prayer originate ? 

A. It originated in the desire of people to appease the anger 
and secure the favour of invisible beings. 

10. Q. Give an example. 

A. At the close of a long drought the Pope, Archbishop, or 
minister composes a prayer for rain, which is addressed 
" to God, believing that he permitted the drought and can 
be entreated to discontinue it. 
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11. Q. Are such prayers ever answered ? 

A. Yes, because a drought cannot last for ever. 

12. Q. Does it not happen frequently that while some are pray- 

ing for one thing others are as earnestly praying for just 
the opposite ? 

A. Yes, people are asking God to do in one place what others 
somewhere else are just as earnestly entreating or advis- 
ing him 7wt to do. 

13. Q. What do such prayers imply ? 

A. That God is an individual ready to adapt himself to the 
convenience of everybody. 

14. Q. Has God any control over the weather ? 

A. No more than over the law of gravity. 

15. Q. Do people ever pray to have the law of gravity suspended 

for their sake? 

A. Not any more. 

16. Q. Why? 

A. They have learned that the law of gravitation is invio- 
lable. 

17. Q. When will they stop praying about the weather? 

A. When they learn that the laws governing it are equally 
inviolable. 

18. Q. Is it as useless to pray for wisdom, knowledge, and 

goodness ? 

A. Yes ; for these virtues cannot bo given to us — they are 
acquired through long effort. 

19. Q, But docs not prayer help some people to acquire these 

gifts ? 

A. They think it does, just as an Asiatic thinks he owes all 
his good fortune to the amulet on his person or the tattoo 
on his arm ; or the zealot that he owes his to the 
Virgin Mary, or to the candles he burns on some saint’s 
altar. 

“20. Q. What is meant by prayer as praise ? 

A. God, it is said, demands that his creatures should address 
him continually in terms of glorification and endear- 
ment ; and, therefore, one object of prayer is to satisfy 
this desire of God. 

21. Q. Does such an idea do honour to any person ? 

A. No. A really great and good being would grow weary 
of the genufiections and laudations of interested 
votaries. 
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22. Q. Where did such an idea come from? 

A, From the Orient, where the sultans can only be approached 
with prostrations, presents, and salaams. 

23. Q. What is the moral argument against prayer ? 

A. It makes men look for help from without and by miracle, 
and thus cripples and maims their manhood. 

24. Q. What else ? 

A. It is an attempt to corrupt God by offering him bribes. 
When we ask God to do better for us than wo deserve, 
we ask him to do us a favour for which we offer swtud 
words of praise, build churches, give money, go on a 
pilgrimage, etc. 

25. Q. Is prayer, then, a petition for a favour ? 

A. Yes, because it is said that we have no rights, and that 
God can, if he so wishes, refuse us everything. 

26. Q. Is salvation a favour too ? 

A. Yes, as shown by the malefactor on the cross, who 
received the gift of salvation a few moments before ho 
expired. 

27. Q. What are the views of Paul on this question? 

A. He says: That a man is justified by faith without the 
works of the law, for to him that worketli not, but 
believeth, his faith is counted for righteousness”; the 
inference being that w'e cannot, by anything we do, 
merit salvation. And the Westminster Creed says : 
“Much less can men not professing the Christian religion 
bo saved, he they never so diliffeni to frame their lives 
according to the light of nature ; and to assert and 
maintain that they can is very pernicious, and is to bo 
detested.”^ 


^ Luther said : “Every doer of the law and every moral worker is accursed, 
for he walketh in the presumption of his own righteousness. Ife that says the 
gospel requires works for salvation, I say, Hat and plain, he is a liar ” (Table Talk). 
And John Wesley, the founder of the Methodist Church, was as positive in his 
opinion that salvation is not something which we may conquer for ourselves, for he 
Bays : “We are well pleased that our parishioners glow more diligent and honest, 
that they practise both justice and mercy; in a word, that they are moral men ; but 
the truth is, the Methodists know and teach that all thin is nolhiruj before God ” 
{John Wesley's Works^ vol. iii., p. 99). “ Salvation is an act of mercy, and may be 

granted even to one who has no merit ” {Catholic licliej, p. SOS ; Father Lambert). 
The doctrine of salvation by grace alone is unmistakably taught in the following 
texts from the New Testament : John vi. 44 ; Ephs. ii. 8. This is also the position 
of St. Augustine in his work on “ Grace.” It is this doctrine which has placed so 
high a value on the sacraments and oflices of the Church, as well as the mediation 
of the priest as a means of salvation. 
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28. Q. What is the effect of such teachings ? 

A. They make morality, character, and justice secondary to 
Church rites, prayers, and dogmas,^ and they imply also 
that wo may impose our will upon God. 

29. Q. Explain that point. 

A. The Atheist says he is without God ; the Deist says, 
There is a God, but he has no relations whatever with 
us ; the Theist says, God exists and rules over men, but 
by prayers and praise, penance and sacrifices, we can 
influence his will. Consequently, all these views amount 
to a practical denial of God. 

30. Q. How? 

A. There is little difference between a God who does not 
exist and one who exists only outside of human affairs, 
or one who can bo influenced ])y us. 

81. Q. What is tlie least desirable form of prayer ? 

A. Public prayer, because it is not silent, but loud ; not 
spontaneous, but formal ; not personal, Imt professional ; 
not short, but long; not free, but compulsory; and 
because it is oftoiicr addressed to the congregation tliaii 
to God. Jesus said distinctly that wo should not pray in 
public. 

82. Q. Wliat is true prayer ? 

A. To learn diligently the laws of life, and to obey them. 

33. Q. AVhat sliould we teach people to do instead of praying ? 

A. To think.^ 


^ “ The Catholic religion is an order to obtain heaven by begging, because it would 
be too troublesome to earn it. The priests are the brokers for this transaction ” 
(Zinnnern’s TA/e of Schopenhauer^ p. 124). This criticism applies with equal force to 
the I’rotestant denominations. 

* The late Master of Balliol said that the longer he lived the less he prayed, but 
the more he thought. Head also Emerson’s essay on “ Self-Keliance.” The lost, 
accor<ling to Dante, are those who can no longer think. Eant says that “ He who 
has made grent moral progress ceases to pray, for honesty is one of his principal 
maxims.” He said also that to prsiy before the people is “to appeal to their sensu- 
alify " — it is to “ stoop down to them.” 
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DEATH 


1. Q. How long has there been death in the world? 

A. As long as there has been life.^ 

2. Q. What is the relation of life to death ? 

A. They are different manifestations of the same power. 

3. Q. What is that ? 

A. Movement. 

I. Q. What happens to the body at deatli ? 

A. It begins to return to life again. The particles of which 
the body is composed dissolve, separate, and pass irjto 
their original elements — water, lime, iron, phosphorus, 
etc. Thus disengaged, they mix with the sun aiul tlic 
air, and, having rcuiewed their youth, return to combine 
again in new bodies. 

5. Q. Do they always meet in the same body ? 

A. No. If they did, the dead would rise again. 

o. Q. Is death a punisliiuent ? 

A. Not any more than life. 

7. Q. Why do people fear death ? 

A. They have been taught to look upon it as the curse of 
God for the sins of man, and that it marks the beginning 
of an irrevocable doom ; but peoi)le are rapidly out- 
growing these fears, 

8. Q. Is death desirable ? 

A. Not until we know more about it. 

9. Q. But is it always a misfortune ? 

A. When it ends a useful career, sei)arales lovers, and makes 
orphans of children, it seems a calamity. ]3ut when it 
brings deliverance to the weary, the aged, and the suDor- 
ing, it is a blessing.* 


^ This is true in a general sense, and as applied to rGCOgnised forms of life. 
To speak exactly, something must have lived before anything could die ; while Boiiie 
of the very simplest organisms do not die, but multiply by dividing into halves, each 
of which becomes a whole organism. 

* “ Am ong the many half-pagan legends that were connected with Ireland during 
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10. Q. Could there be any progress in the world without death ? 

A. As the old leaves must fall from the branches to make 

room for the new and greener ones, so must we die to 
make place for the better men and women of the future. 

11. Q. How may we learn to overcome the fear of death ? 

A. 1. By trying to accommodate ourselves to those laws of 
nature which will not accommodate themselves to us. 
2. By cultivating in us the same mind that was also in 
the bravest and noblest of our race. 3. ]5y remember- 
ing that we are hero to learn how to live, and not 
how to die. 

12. Q. What is the philosophical conception of death ? 

A. That it either secures happiness or ends suflering. 

13. Q. How did Socrates view death? 

A. That if it ended life, it was not a misfortune ; but that if 
it freed the soul from the body, it certainly was the 
greatest of boons.”^ 

14. Q. Is it wrong to mourn for the dead ? 

A. It is natural ; for, while we must face our fate like men, 
we must also feel it like men. 

15. Q. How may we triumph over death ? 

A. By loving and serving some noble cause, in which we may 
continue to live long after we have passed away. 

16. Q. Who have been the greatest beno factors of man ? 

A. Those who have relieved his mind of one more fear, and 
helped him a step further on the road to mental 
emancipation. 


the Middle Ages, one of the most beautiful is that of the islands of life and death. 
In a certain lake in Munster, it is said, there were two islands ; into the first death 
could never enter, but age and sickness, and the weariness of life, were all known 
there, and they did their work until the inhabitants, tired of their immortality, 
learned to look upon the opposite island as upon a haven of repose ; they launched 
their barks upon its gloomy waters ; they touched its shore, and they were at rest ” 
(Lecky’s Jlistory of European Morals, vol, i., p, 214). 

1 ** There is no subject on which the sage will think less than death ” (Spinoza, 
Ethics, iv., 67). “Death does not concern us, for when we are, death is not, and 
when death is, we are not” (Epicurus, IHog. Laert., x. 27). Noble minds are free 
from “the superstitious fears that are the nightmare of the weak” (Lecky, History 
of European Morals, vol. i., p. 213). To lose what we cannot miss is not an evil. 



CHAPTER XV. 


IMMORTALITY 

1. Q. What does immortality mean? 

A. Deathlessness, or life without end. 

2. Q. Does it mean that men will never die ? 

A. No ; but that they will live for ever after death. 

:3. Q. In the same form as now ? 

A. That is a disputed question. 

4. Q. Will the body, too, live again and for over ? 

A. It is generally claimed that the soul alone is immortal. 

5. Q. What is the soul ? 

A. According to popular views it is a spark, a flame, or an 
essence temporarily lodged in the body, but which, at 
death, returns to its author — God. 

6. Q. Have all men a soul ? 

A. It is so believed. 

7. Q. Have the animals a soul too ? 

A. Few people believe they have. 

8. Q. Can the body live without the soul ? 

A. No. 

9. Q. Can the soul without the body ? 

A. People think it can. 

10. Q. Have they any knowledge of it? 

A. Not exactly. 

11 . Q. lias anything been ever seen without a body of some 

kind ? 

A. No ; though some claim to have seen siurits. 

12. Q. Can we see anything that has neither form, colour, nor 

extension ? 

A. It is not possible. 

13. Q. Can we even think of a spirit without giving it form and 

body in our mind ? 

A. We cannot. 
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14. Q. What follows ? 

A. That soul and body are, so far as we have a right to 
speak or think, inseparable, and that, if one is immortal, 
the other must be so too. 

15. Q. Is the desire for immortality general ? 

A. Yes, but not universal. The ancient Jews evidently had 
no clear concept of another life ; neither have the 
Chinese of to-day. 

16. Q. State the accepted doctrine of immortality. 

A. The soul, at death, leaves the body and goes to another 
world, to live there evermore. 

17. Q. What is this other world also called ? 

A. Heaven, Paradise, the Isles of the Blest, and so on. 

18. Q. What kind of a place is it ? 

A. There are as many different views of heaven as there are 
religions. 

19. Q. What are some of them ? 

A. To the Buddhist, heaven means the cessation of all 
desire, or Nirvana ; to the ^lohammedan, it is a place of 
pleasure and dance ; to the Christian, an eternal 
Sabbath. 

20. Q. Is everybody expected to go to heaven ? 

A. No ; only those, it is claimed, who have the true faith ; 
all others, according to the creeds, will go to hell. 

21. Q. Where is that ? 

A. That, too, is in the other world. 

22. Q. Will good and great men and women who have not the 

“ true faith ” be excluded from heaven ? 

A. The creeds say they will.^ And hence the hope of 
immortality for the majority of people is not a hope at all. 

23. Q. Are heaven and hell both eternal ? 

A. That is the ordinary belief.^ 

24. Q. What further view is there of the other world ? 

A. That there is neither a heaven nor a hell, but that the 
other world or life is the continuation of this. 

25. Q. Will it be a better world than this ? 

A. It will if we make it so. 

* “ Peoples earth with demons, hell with men. 

And heaven with slaves.” — Shelley. 

* Henry Ward Beecher was the first among modern orthodox preachers to protest 

against this doctrine (comp, the Author's The Passing qf Orthodox Religion), 
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26. Q. Does this view deny the possibility of a conscious here- 

after ? 

A. No, but it leaves the question open. 

27. Q. What are the arguments in favour of a conscious im- 

mortality ? 

A. One of the strongest is that the belief in it is universal.' 

28. Q. Does that prove it ? 

A. No, many universal beliefs have turned out to be illusions 
— e.g., the belief that man and the world were specially 
created by divine fiat; that the sun, the moon, and the 
stars were made to give light to our planet, and to revolve 
about it ; and the belief in witchcraft, magic, alchemy, 
etc.‘^ 

29. Q. Wiiat is the next argument ? 

A. It is said that man, as a soul or a thinking mind, is too 
precious not to be preserved for ever. 

30. Q. Does that prove his immortality ? 

A. Not any more than Ca\sar’s opinion of himself proved liis 
divinity. 

31. Q. What is the next argument ? 

A, The moral argument, which is the strongest. 

32. Q. State that. 

A. As there is much niidesinwed sulTering in this world, we 
instinctively look forward to another where all accounts 
shall be squared ; wdiere the tears shall be wiped from 
the eyes of the sorrowing, and lovers shall meet again. 

33. Q. Is this argument conclusive ? 

A. It is very strong, but not conclusive. If God is as good 
and as powerful now as he will ever be, and yet permits 
crime and sorrow, there is no reason to expect a nidical 
change in his management of the universe at some future 
time. 

34 Q. What is the proper conception of an after life ? 

A. That all we now think, say, and do will go to build the 
world of the future, in wdiich we shall all live again and 
for ever as influences, tendencies, examples, and moral 

' Since all religions maintain immortality, then, if there is really no such thing, 
the whole world is deluded. This is the argument which Pom|Jonatius of ladua 
answered by saying : “ As there are three religions — those of Moses, Jesus, and 
Mohammed — they are all three false, and then the whole world is deluded ; or two, 
at least, are false, and then the majority are deluded.” 

^ Even Lord Bacon, the founder of the Inductive Method, and Sir Thomas 
Browae and Sir Matthew Hale shared the popular faith in witches. 
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and intellectual forces. We are the continuation of the 
life that has preceded us, and the source of the life that 
shall follow us. The soul of man is the sum of all his 
faculties and powers, his thoughts and acts and affections. 
These, no more than the particles which compose his 
perish at death, but become incorporated into new 
forms of life, and so on for ever.^ 

35. Q. What effect would such a belief have upon us ? 

A. It would encourage us to cultivate and treasure up only 
what is true and noble — to become the brain and soul of 
the future.^ 


^ ^ “ Death appears under this aspect no longer as an annihilation ; for our soul 

IS as little wiped out as the law of causation can be suspended” (Paul Cams, Whence 
and Whither, p. 135). 

** When we have outgrown the illusion that existence is limited to our individual 
person, when we expand our being into that of humanity, which is immortal, and 
through which we continue to live for ever — death will, indeed, be no more than 
“ the blinking of an eyelid, which does not interrupt sight.” 



CHAPTER X\l. 


THE CHIEF END OF MAN 

1. Q. What is the greatest thing in the world ? 

A. Life with honour ; for without life we cannot have any- 
thing else that is good. 

2. Q. What, then, is the duty of man? 

A. To seek those things which increase and elevate life. 

3. Q. What do we call those acts which make life larger and 

better ? 

A. Virtues ; and those which diminish and degrade life, 
vices. 

1. Q. By what other names arc they called ? 

A. Right and wrong ; moral and immoral ; good and had. 

5. Q. How do we learn what is vice and what is virtue ? 

A. Through experience; the accumulated experience of 
humanity, as well as our own. 

n. Q. Do we learn all we know about right and wrong from 
experience ? 

A. Positively all. 

7. Q. Do we not need a revelation to tell us infallibly about 

right and wrong ? 

A. No. If we ourselves cannot discern the right from the 
wrong, a revelation will be of no more help to us 
than to the animals. 

8. Q. What other proofs could you offer that a revelation is not 

necessary for the purposes of the moral life ? 

A. A revelation is only an accident,^ while the moral life is 
a law of human nature. 

9. Q. What is a law ? 

A. An obligation imposed upon us by a higher authority.^ 

10. Q. What constitutes authority? 

A. Superior knowledge, goodness, and power. 

^ An event which happens only once and under irregular or miraculous condi- 
tions may be termed an accident. 

^ “ Law ” is used also in the sense of a formula, or an observed mode of action. 
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11. Q. Give me some examples. 

A. The authority of the parent over the child ; of the teacher 
over the pupil; of the State over the individual; of 
mankind over the State, and of Nature over all. 

12. Q. What is Nature ? 

A. The sura cf all the forces which keep the world in move • 
ment. 

13. Q. Why is the authority of Nature the highest ? 

A, She is the first and oldest parent and teacher of man. 

14. Q. Why obey Nature ? 

A. Because we have learned through the experience of ages 
that we must} 

15. Q. What if we do not ? 

A. She will replace us quickly by those who will. 

16. Q. There is no alternative, then ? 

A. None whatever. 

17. Q. What provision has Nature rfiade to induce obedience to 

her laws ? 

A. She has joined together action and reaction, cause and 
consequence. 

18. Q. Explain this. 

A. To each thought, word, and act Nature has given the 
same power she has to the seed — to grow and bear fruit 
after their kind. 

19. Q. What other means does Nature employ to compel 

obedience ? 

A. She has lodged in us a representative of her authority, 
which we may call “ conscience.” 

20. Q. Analyse and define it. 

A. Conscience is the mingled voices of the Past and the 
Future in each individual. Man is the vibrating focus 
of the collective experience and tendencies of the Past, 
and the hopes, visions, and ideals of the Future — the 
pressure of the one and the attraction of the other find a 
voice in him ; this voice is conscience.® 

* “ But I follow cheerfully, 

I And did I not — 

Weak and wretched, I must follow still” (Epictetus). 

* Our habits ally us with the past, our freedom with the future ; the conflict 
between habit or instinct and freedom or will is the struggle between the Past and 
the Future for supremacy. Man is the battleground of the struggle. Professor 
Clifford defines conscience as “ the accumulated instincts of the race pouring into 
each one of us, and overflowing as if the ocean were poured into a cup ” (p. 134). 
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21. Q. Is that the commonly accepted definition? 

A. No, Many people believe conscience is “ the voice of 
God in the soul but, as this voice is not infallible, 

nothing is gained by calling it the “ voice of God.” 

22. Q, What other theories are there ? 

A. Some philosophers teach that conscience is a separate, 
spiritual faculty or organ, whoso function it is intuitively 
to tell the right from the wrong. It is also held that 
there is such a thing as the Moral Law, which is eternal 
and absolute, and whoso commandments are imperative.^ 
But these are metaphysical speculations. 

23. Q. What is the teaching of Evolution on this subject ? 

A. That just as light fashioned the eye, and sound the ear, 
with all their wonderful mechanism, human relations 
formed, through the education and experience of ages, 
the moral sense ; and that morality is acquired just as 
language, music, love, or humanity. 

24. Q. Why should we do the right according to thi,^ theory ? 

A. For its utility, beauty, and joy. 

25. Q. Is it obligatory to do the right ? 

A. Yes, if we wish the well-being of everybody as well as of 
ourselves. 

26. Q. What is the reward of goodness and justice? 

A. To bo just and good.^ 

27. Q. But will we be just and good without future rewards and 

punishments ? 

A. If we will not, others will, and by the law of the Survival 
of the Fittest theirs will be the kingdom and the power 
and the future. 

28. Q. Is the right increasing in the world ? 

A. Through many oscillations backward and forward, man- 
kind is gaining steadily, though very slowly. 

29. Q. Why are there still wrong and suffering in the world ? 

A. Because we do not obey all the laws of Nature. 

30. Q. Why do we not obey them ? 

A. Largely from ignorance. 

31. Q. Is it right that we should be punished for our ignorance? 

A. Yg 6, if it is the only way we can be made to learn and 

observe these laws. 

» The Categorical Imperative of Kant has been likened to a God made to orders 

a ** deus ex machina, '* 

• “Do you seek any greater reward ?” (Epictetus). 
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82. Q. What is the thing we need most to make the world and 

oui selves better 

A. KNOWLEDGE ; for we cannot do anything unless we 
know how to do it ; and, in order to act in the best way, 
we must know what is for our highest good.^ 

83. Q. What else will knowledge do ? 

A. It will employ the immense forces now stagnating in 
ignorance, replace x')rejudice by symi)athy, oppression 
and greed by justice and humanity, war and bloodshed 
by peace and brotherhood. 

34. Q. What is the saviour of the world — the true Christ of 

humanity ? 

A. Truth! which is the most perfect knowledge wo can 
possess ; and confidence that such knowledge may be 
depended upon for the highest aims of life. 

35. Q. What, then, is the chief end of man ? 

A. To seek the supreme wisdom by the reason, and practise 
the sovereign good by the will,^ and for the good of 
humanity. 


1 The aim of scienr-o la knowl(!fl‘^'5, the .‘lim of art is .action ; but \vc can neither 
produce nor create without kiiowlcdfrc. It is equally irrelevant to insist that a 
correct philosophy of life is unnecessary for the ends of Virtue. Thought or 
Knowledge is the seed of which Conduct is the flower and fruit. It is true, how'- 
cver, that our knowledge improves and increases as often as w’e “do” what we 
“know.” Charlemagne, in a letter to Sturm, the Abbot of Kulda, WTote : “ Although 
action is better than knowledge, still it is impossible to act without knowledge.” 

Giordano Ilruno and De Tocqucville. 


THB END. 
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ESSAYS BY HERBERT SPENCER 


PROGRESS IIS LAW AND ( AIJSR 

(>''17) 


I KJ current (Oiuiption of is 

shifting and iiult finite Scjiiutinus it 
comprehLuds little nioi th in snnpl 
growth nds of i n ition in tlu lunnlKi < 1 
Its mcmbcis ind the evtcntol tenitot> 
over which it spu ids Sonutinus it 
his reference to cpi mtit> ol mite ml 
pioducts IS win n tlie uhmecot i^ii 
eultuie' and nunufie tines is the topie 
Sometimes the supeiua (ju iht) of these 
produels is c ontempl iteel ind some 
times the new o? impioved ippliinces 
h) whieh the> are piodueed \\ hen 
igiin, we sjieak of moril oi intelkctuil 
progress, we letei to st ites of the inch 
vidudl Ol people exhibiting it while, 
when the progiess of Scienee, oi \it is 
commented upon, we Inxe m \iew 
( ertain ibstraet results of hum in thought 
and aetion Not onl\, howevei, is the 
current conception of progiess moie oi 
less vague, but it is in ^re it nu isuie 
erroneous It tikes in not so miu h the 
reality of progress as its iecom[) mime nts 
— not so much the substmee is the 
shadow I hat piogiess in intelligence 
seen during the growtli of the child into 
the man, oi the sa\age into the philo 
sopher, is commonly re glided is eon 
sisting in the gre itei number of ficts 
known and liws understood whereas 
the actual progress consists in those 
internal modifications of which this 
larger knowledge is the expression 
‘Social progress is supposed to < onsist 
»n the making of a greater cpuntity and 
variety of the articles recj lined foi sUis 
l>ing men’s wants, in the increasing 
seeurily of person and property j in 1 
Widening freedom of action, whereas, 


rightly iindi 1 stood, s Ki d ])i ogress con- 
sists in Ihosi ( h ingc s of striu lure in the 
sociil oi^imsm whu h hue entailed 
ih s( const lucnccs Hit i iirrent coiv 
< eption is i t( It ologu il one The 
plunomini m c ontc mpl ited solely as 
l)( nm^ on luiinin hi[>pintss Only 
th )s( (lung s lit lit Id to constitute 
pio^itss whicli diuctlv c)i indirectly 
tend to hti hltn luimin happiness, and 
th \ u ih >ii^ht t) constitute progress 
simjily / u/s tlu) Itnd to htighten 
hum in h ipjiiiu ss Hut rightly to undcr- 
st ind pi( ss, wc must Ic arn the nature 
ol th s c h in^c s, conside ud ap irt from 
cnii interests ( t ismg, foi example, to 
u gird the siKccssuc gc ologie d modifi- 
c itic ns th it hut tiken pi ice in the 
I irth IS moditic itions tint have gradu- 
illy fitied It for tlu hibitationof Man, 
ind IS tfhnjon constituting geological 
pio^u SS, we must isc c rtam tlic character 
c ommon to these modifie itions the law;, 
to which they ill e ontoim And simi- 
Iirly in every otlu i e ise leaving out 
of sight cone omit ints ind bcnefieial 
conseque nees, let us isk whit progress 
IS in itse U 

In resiiGtt to tint progress which 
inclividu il orgmisms ehsplay in the 
course ol then c \tdntion, this question 
has been inswind by the Germaus.r 
Ihe lint stij, Itions ot W ol ft, (lOethe, and 
von Bitr, hue estibhshed the truth 
th it thr* se ries of e h ingt s gone through 
during the de\elo])inent of a seed into a 
tiee, oi m ovum into an animal, consti- 
tute in ad\ nice fiom homogeneity of 
structure to heterogeneity of structui^^ 
In its primary stage, every germ consist 

r 
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of a substance that is uniform through- 
out, both in texture and chemical com- 
position. The first step is the appear- 
ance of a difference between two parts 
of this substance ; or, as the pheno- 
menon is called in physiological lan- 
guage, a differentiation. Each of these 
differentiated divisions presently begins 
itself to exhibit some contrast of parts: 
and by and by these secondary differen- 
tiations become as definite as the 
original one. 'fhis process is con 
tiniiously repeated — is simultaneously 
going on in all jxirts of the growing 
embryo j and by endless suc h diffenui- 
tiations there is finally produced that 
complex coml3inati(ni of tissues and 
organs constituting the adult animal or 
plant. 'Phis is the history of all 
organisms whatever. It is settled beyond 
dispute that (organic progress consists in 
a change frean the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous. 

Now, we propose in the first place to 
show, that this law of organic' ])rogrcss is 
the law of all progress. ^Vhether it be 
in the development of the I'^arth, in the 
development of Life upon its surface, in 
the development of Socic'ty, of (lovern- 
ment, of Manufac'tiires, of C’ommcrcc, 
of Language, Literature, Scienc'o, Art, 
this same evolution of the .simple into 
the complex, thnjugh suc'c'cssivc differen- 
tiations, holds throughout. From the 
-earliest traceable cosmical changes down 
to the late.st re.sults of civilization, we 
shall find that the transformation ol the 
homogeneous into the heterogeneous, 
is that in which progress essentially 
consists. 

With the view of showing that if the 
Nebular f lypothesis be true, the genesis 
of the solar system .supplies one illus 
tration of this law, let us as.sume that 
the matter of which the sun and planets 
consist was once in a diffirsed form ; 
and that from the gravitation of its 
atoms there resulted a gradual concen- 
tration. Jiy the hypothesis, the solar 
system* in its nascent .state existed as 
an * indefinitely extended and nearly 
homogeneous medium — a medium 


almost homogeneous in density, in tem- 
perature, and in other physical attributes. 
The first change in the direction of 
increased aggregation, brought a con- 
tra.st in density and a contrast in tem- 
perature, between the interior and the 
exterior of this mass. Simultaneously 
the drawling in of outer parts caused 
motions ending in rotation round a 
centre with various angular velocities. 
'These differentiations inereased in 
number and degree until there w’as 
evolved the organized group of sun, 
planet.s, and satellites, vvhic'h w^e now 
know — a group whieh presents numerous 
contrasts of structure and action among 
its members. 'There are the immense 
contrasts between the sun and the 
planets, in bulk and in weight ; as well 
as the subordinate contrasts betw'cen 
one planet and another, and betw'cen 
the planets and their satellites. There 
is the similarly-marked ('ontrast between 
the sun as almost stationary (relatively 
to the other members of the Solar 
System), and the planets as moving 
r<jund him w'ith great velocity : w'hile 
there are the secondary contrasts between 
the veloeitit's and periods of the several 
planets, and betw'een their simple revo- 
lutions and the double (jiies of their 
.satellites, which have to move round 
their primaries while moving round the 
sun. 'There is the yet further .strong 
contrast between the sun and the 
planets in respect of temperature ; and 
there is good reason to suppose that the 
planets and satellites differ from each 
other in their proper heats, as well as in 
the amounts tjf heat they receive from 
the sun. When we bear in mind that, 
in addition to these various contrasts, 
the planets and .satellites also differ in 
respect to their distances from each 
other and their primary ; in respect to 
the inclinations of their orbits, the incli- 
nations of their axes, their times of rota- 
tion on their axes, their specific gravities, 
and their physical constitutions ; we see 
what a high degree of heterogeneity the 
solar system exhibits, when compared 
with the almost complete homogeneity 
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of the nebulous mass out of which it is 
supposed to have originated. 

Passing from this hypothetical illus- 
tration, which must be taken for what it 
is worth, without prejudice to the general 
argument, let us descend to a more 
certain order of evidence. It is now 
generally ' agreed among geologists and 
physicists that the Earth was at (jne 
time a mass of molten matter. If so, it 
was at that time relatively homogeneous 
in consistence, and, in virtue of the 
circulation which takes place in heated 
fluids, must have been coinjiaratively 
homogeneous in temperature ; and it 
must have been surrounded by an atmo 
sphere consisting partly of the elements 
of air and water, and ])artly of those 
various other elements whit'h are among 
the more ready to assume gaseous forms 
at high temperatures. 'That slow cooling 
by radiation which is still going on at an 
inappreciable rate, and whi('h, though 
originally far more rapid than now, 
nece.s.sarily re(|uired an immense time to 
produce any decided change, must ulti- 
mately have resulted in the solidifH'ation 
of the portion most able to part with its 
heat — namely, the surface. In the thin 
crust thus formed we have the first 
marked differentiation. A still further 
c(K)ling, a consecpient thickening of this 
crust, and an accompanying dep<Jsition 
of all solidifiable elements contained in 
the atmos])here, must finally havi; bee-n 
followed by the condensation of the 
W'att.T previously existing as vapour. A 
second marked differentiation must thus 
have arisen ; and as the condensatiiai 
must have taken place on the t:(>olest parts 
of the surface — namely, about tlu^ j)oles 
— there must thus have resulted the lirst 
geographical distinction of parts. 'J'o 
these illustrations of growing hetero- 
geneity, which, though deduced from 
known physical laws, may be regarded 
as more or less hypothetical, (Geology 
adds an e.xtensive series that have been 
inductively established. Investigations 
show that the Earth has been continu 
ally becoming more hetc^rcjgeneous in 
virtue of the multiplication of .sedi- 


mentary strata which form its crust; 
also, that it has been becianing more 
heterogeneous in respect of the compo.si- 
tion of these strata, the later of which, 
being made from the detritus of the 
earlier, are many of them rendered 
highly comi)lex by the mixture of 
materials they contain ; and further, 
that this heterogeneity has been vastly 
increased by the action of the Earth’s 
still molten nucleus upon its envelope, 
whence havt' resulti'd not only many 
kinds of igiu'oiis roi'ks, but the tilting up 
of .sedimentary strata at all angles, the 
formation of faults and metallic veins, 
the ]jroduction of endless dislocations 
and irregularities. \'(;t again, geologists 
tea(‘h us that the Fourth’s surface has 
been growing more varied in elevation-— 
that the most ancient mountain systems 
are the smallest, and the Andes and 
Himalayas the most modern; w'hilc in 
all j)robability tliere have been corre.s- 
j)onding changes in the bc'd of the 
ocean. As a conse<juen<'e of these 
ceaseless differentiations, we now find 
that no consider.' ble portion of the 
Earth’s e.\pos(;(l surface is like any other 
portion, either in contour, in geologic 
structure, or in ( hemical comj)ositit)n ; 
and that in most ]>arts it changes from 
mih; t<; mile in all these characters. 
Moreover, there has been simultaneously 
going {)n a differentiation of climates. 
As fast as the hearth ccxfled and its crust 
.solidified, there arose a}>preciable differ- 
ences in t(;mi)erature between those 
parts of its surlace more exfio-scd to the 
sun and those less exj)Osed. As the 
cooling jirogressed, these differences 
became mon; pronounced ; until there 
finally resultitl those marked contra.stS 
l)etween regions of j)erpetual ice and 
snow, regions where winter and sunirner 
alUTiiatcXv reign for periixls varying 
according to the latitude, and regions 
where sumnu r follows summer ^with 
scarcely an aj^preciable variation. At 
the same time the many and varied 
elevations and subsidences of portions of 
the ICarth’s crust, bringing about the 
j)resent irregtilar distriijution of land 
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and sea, have entailed modifications of 
climate beyond those dependent on 
latitude ; while a yet further series 
such modifications liavo been prodiured 
by increasing differences ol' elevation in 
the land, which have in sundry phu'es 
brought arctu', teinjKMate, and tr(>j>i»'al 
climates to within a tew miles of oiu.- 
another. And the general onleome oi 
these clianges is, that not onl\ lias vm i\ 
extensive ix.'gion its (nvn nn tejarologie 
conditions, but that cw(i\ locality in 
each rc'giori dilfers more or les^, liom 
others in liu^se <'on(!ilions : as in its 
structure, its contour, its soil. riuiN, 
between our existing liarth, the pheiio 
mena of whose caust ik itliei gv. ographers, 
geologists, mineralogists, nor nieieoro 
legists have yet enumeraU’d. and th< 
molten globi’ out of which it was 
ev<jlve<lj the eontrasi in lu.'terogeneity is 
extremt^ 

Wlven from th«' lairlh ils< !( wa iiiiTi to 
the plants and animals whieii ha\e li\ed, 
or still li\'e, u|)oii its suilaee, we fim.l oiu- 
selves in some dillieully from lack ol 


explored that a new series of strata has 
been added within these four years, — it 
is impossible for us to say with certainty 
what creatures have, and what have not, 
existed at any particular iieriod. Con- 
sidering tlic ]>erishahle nature of many of 
I he lower organic forms, the metamor- 
phosis of nuuK ioiis sedimentary strata, 
ami the great gaps recurring among the 
r(--t. we shall see further ri'ason ior dis- 
trusLing our <!edueLions. On the une 

h. and, the r(‘j»eale<l diset )\ eiy of verlc- 
bral( remctins in sli'ala pre\i(.)iisly sup- 
posed (o contain none, laf rcjJtiles 
wlicre only lish wtae thought to exist, - 
ol mammals wliere it was beliewed tht;re 
W'-re no ereatun's higher than rejHiles,- — 
|■elull IS it claih nion.' ivianii'est li(.)w small 

i. s the va.lue ol negati\c e\ idenee. On 
the other hanti, the worihlcssness of the 
assumpriou tliat we have diseovraed the 
i-aiiiesi, or aai} tiling lifa* thc“ earliest, 
oiganie remains, is beeiiming efjually 
clear, 'I'hat llu‘ oUli-st known sedimen- 
tary Kjeks have hecai great!',' changed by 
igneous aeiion, and that still older ones 


facts. 'That every existing organism has 
been develojKd out of the sim{)le into 
the ('omple.x, is indeed the first estab- 
lished truth ol’ all ; and that every 
orguiiisni u'hii'h exi.sted in past tins. s was 
.similarly devc'lopi'd, is an im'erenee no 
[)hysiologist will hesilate to draw. but 
vylien we pass IVoni individual lornis oi 
hie to bile in gi nend, and iiapiirc' 
whether the .same law is soen in tin* 
ensemble o\ its m.anife.'.laLions -wlu ihei 
HKHlern plants and .animals are niorL 
heterogeneous siruetma tli.a.n am*iem 
one.s, anti vvhetlii.r tin. Ivarth's pre.'wnt 
Flora and Fauna aux' more lu terogeiieous 
than the Mtaa and Fauna of the past, - 
we find the evidence so fragmenlary. 
that every cuneUision is ojien to dispute. . 
Three-fiftlis of the Farlli's surfice being ■ 
covered by water ; a. great part of th(' ! 
cxpp.sed land being inaeeessihlc to, or i 
untravelled by, the geologist ; the greater 1 


have been totally iiansfoiined by it, is 
beeoijiing nndenial ik'. And the fact 
that sedimentary stral.i earlier than a.ny 
we know, have l)t‘en I'u'lted up, Ijia'ng 
i admitted, it must also be admitted that 
we eamiot sav how far back in time this 
<lesti uelion ol s'adinu'utai y stra.ta has 
be( n going tin. I'hus lla.; title* /b’/a'csvv’c, 
as apjilied to the (.‘ariiest known fossili- 
1« roils strai.i, involves a pelitio prindpH ; 
.and. for auglu we know t(,» the contrary, 
•)nl\ the last few ehaj)teis of the F.arth’s 
i'iolt^giea.l history may have come down 
to us. On neithe r side, theaeforc, i.s the 
evidence eonrlusi\e. Xevertliele.ss w'C 
cannot but tliink titat, .scanty as they 
art‘, the I'aeis, taken altogether, tend to 
show both that tile iiiort; heterogeneou.s 
organisms have been evoh ed in the later 
geoU)gie periods, and tliat Life in genenal 
has iieen more heterogeneously mani- 
fested as time ha.s advanced, i.et us 


part of the remainder having been 1 cite, in illustration, the one ease of the 
solely more than glanced at ; and VcrteOratn. 'The earliest known verte- 
e®l the most familiar portions, as j brate remains are those of Fishes \ and 
Jpgland, having been so imperfectly 1 Fi.shes are the mo.st homogeneous of the 
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vertcbrata. Later and more hetero- 
geneous arc Reptiles. J^atcr still, and 
more heterogeneous still, arc Birds and 
Mammals. If it he said that ilu; 
I’aheozoic deposits, not Vteing I'stuarv 
deposits, are not likely to {'ontain the 
remains of tcaTcstrial ver((‘hrata, whi«'h 
may nevertheless luu’t' existed at that 
ora, wt; re[)ly that we art' nuat'ly })()inting 
t(^ the li'ading faets, sur// trs ///or (r/r. 
lUit to avoid any sueh erilit'i.^m, lei us 
lak('. the mammalian suh-(iivisi(»n (HiIv. 
'I’he carlit'St known n-mains of m.immals 
are those of small maraipial^, uhit'h .ire 
the lowt'st of tht' mammalian i \ ji- ' ; u hilr. 
eoiuersely, the high> sl ot ihe mamm.ih n; 
ty])e -Man -is llu- m-»si rt‘' < nt. 'flu- 
evideiit'e that tln' \ertel)tMt(' fauna, a,-. .1 
whole, has het'omt' more heteroe,'-ne( hi-., 
is eonsith'i'.ihl)' sti 01 iger. 'To the .n,L;u 
meiil that the ^■ertehl•;i^e fnma <>l llw 
Pakeo/oic peri<)<l, consist mg, si» fn a-, 
we know, entirel)- of l''i^he-^, v.,e-. I'■"^ 
heterogenemis than the mod; in \ein; 
hrate launa, which iir luil'. i\« nl'lex 
Birds, and .Mammals, oi muli it iidiir mis 
genera, it urn hr rejilied. as h< lore, that 
estnarv dej)<<sils of the Paia'o/(ti« jieiiod. 
t'ould wt‘ Imd diem, might ' oinaui oih- r 
orders of vertehrata. But n > -aa h n ol\ 
'an l)e m<i(K.' to the areimr nt ih.ii 
wh( Teas ihr- iiiarirv/ \ ei !<,-l irai.) * >f »h.' 
I'akeo/oie pt.-riod (oudsitd ' nlin !\ <>l 
earlilaginoiis fishes, the manir- \'Tt'' 
hrata of latir ])erif;ds iia hide numrioi!, 
genera (jf f/sse(jus fishes; aiul ihn, 
thereiore, tlie latt-r marine \e[fel)ral<- ; 
lauiKis are more hetf i-ogeia on.-, than the 
oldest known on*'. Xia-, aj-ain. « an an'. ■ 
such re[)l\'b(' made to tlr laet that ihfie 
are far more nuiiu rous oiaf-is and . 
genera mammalian o'mains in the 
tertiary formation.') 'dian in tlic s«foridat\ ' 
foinuitions. 1 )id we wish nu relv t<j 1 
make out the Best ease, we might dwell ; 
upon th(,' opinion <tf Dr. ( 'arjrenter, who 
says that “ the general faets of Baheontfj ' 
logy apjiear to saiu'tion the belief, that ' 
Pie same p/aii may be traced out in what 
may be railed /he gw/e/v/Z ///r oj /he 
Xhilu\ as in /he imiivii/ua! /ije of «.‘veiy 
one of the forms of orgaiii/* <1 being 


which now people it.” Or \\<' might 
quote, as do<'isive, the jiidgmeui of 
Brolcxssor Owen, who liolds that the 
earlier (‘xam]des of t'a<'h group ()f 
ereatures sexa’rally di'parled h'ss widely 
from areheiyi>al g. neralit\ than the* later 
exaiujiles wa re s^'xrraiU less unlike the 
limdaiUv m.il Im ui eomuion 1*> the grou|i 
as a w'hole ; and thus constituted a. less 
helerogeni'ous gioiij) <»! eicatures. But 
iU <lel('ren»‘e to a.ii ainhoritv tor wliom 
we ]ia\r lh<‘ highest res|;e(i. who eon 
sid'-r‘'i th.n the exidtiwe at pn-sent 

oia imed d.)( s- not iusiil\' ;i xs'nliet 
I'ida r \\.i\-, wi' .ill f onleiil ivi f asethe 

< ) U' '^t It )| I I I] K !1. ' 

U hethet an athanee Intm llu' homrj- 
gelU 0(1 . I'l ll)'’ iieleii.'g,; lu'olls is ol is 
not t li -i-'iax I tl in tile bioloL’ieal his|t)i-y of 
du ;,',lob( , ii 1 -i',ni'\ enough displiyeil 

m iht poigi-- •• of ill' file, a and mo.st 
h( leiogeiieou ■) teal UK Man, it is 
niie dike that, diiring i!i< pi riod in 
w lilt h III' ) ..III li ! 1 ; > b( I 11 pt oplt d, the 
iuim.m oie.ini -ill hts gio.\n mon helerO'' 
ga neon-- .iiiiong, !h' 'i.ili/'fl di'dsioris of 
the -pet K ; •I'l.i di.M ih*' ''peeies, as a 
wiiolf. li.i ' hi . I) gtowmg more lieii'n)- 
g I'leous in '.aiur -a llu leailliplication of 
r.K'". .!u<; ihe dill' oaiti.iiion of these 
lat'slioiii la'h i'h'i liija’ooi of llie 
l.t-'t oi llie'i p- •• !t)r>n'.. v.e i|ia\ rite till; 
flit that. III till t- labx'e <!' M'lopmenl of 
di. limb'-, the ti\i!i/(d man departs 
molt' wid'lx' iitaii the gent ral txpe of 
th(‘ [il.ieeiital mammilla than rlo the 
lower human ee * W liile nltt-n possess- 
ing \vell <|e\e!) 'peil botl\ aiitl aims, tlic 
\iisli.diati ha, \ei) small legs: thus 
R mint ling U'-- <'i 'hi - himpan/ee ;tnd the 
goiilki, V, hieh pie-' i:l e<J g,'<al eoufrast.S 
in si/t. belwe. n the hind e.nd ion- limbs. 

' Si.,,, tail \‘. 1- v.iiuiu (in 1S57) tlie 
;iti\.iiio- "i |I -i. .iii'.,! ig!'Ml iloisAeiy, csgcfially 
in AiiMii',', h.i ^li"An 1 uncln'ixely, in rt;.-.j)tTt 
,,j' (, It'll' -.i \ce Inal'''., tliat fiighcr 

[)i - ii.:\t- .III-.' I ll" ■'.hir' .ili'ai •. "f ItAVi'i ; SI) 
liiai, in ipiin"n v. ii’n t llur'. JVi>f fliixlcy, U) 
u|i-»!i! ill-' ihiivr .ilhj')''ii i i iiinde, liow iiilmits, 
III i.tiini I i.'ii'iti'-.t! gmjntosiun, and, by 

nniili' .ili'in. li.i\ p arisen nieiu ht'tevo- 

. "igann- fonn- and a niore holerogeneous 
a->--i-iiiitlag'- lit orgaiiH li'nii--. 
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But in the European, the greater length 
and massiveness of the legs have become 
marked — the fore and hind limbs are 
' more heterogeneous. Again, the greater 
ratio which the cranial bones bear to the 
facial bones illustrates the sanu; truth. 
/Among the vertebrata in general, pro- 
^e.ss is marked by an increasing hetero 
geneity in the vertebral column, and 
more especially in the segments ( onsti- 
tuting the skull : the higher forms being 
distinguished by the relatively larger 
size of the bones which cover the brain, 
and the relatively smaller si/e of those 
which form the jaws, <S:c. Now this 
characteristic, whi<'h is stronger in Man 
•than in any other creature*, is stronger in 
the European than in the sav.ige. Morc'- 
over, judging from the greater evttmt 
and variety of ficiilty he exhibits, we 
may infer that the ci\ili/(‘d man has 
also a more complex or heterogeneous 
nerv'ou.s system than the uiK'ivili/ed 
man ; and, indeed, the fact is in })art 
visible in the increased ratio whic'h his 
cerebrum bears to the subjac ent ganglia, 
as well as in the wider (lej)arturc from 
symmetry (n its convolutions. If further 
elucidation be needed, we may find it in 
every nursery. The infant luiro[)can 
has sundry marked points of resem- 
blance to the lower liiiman races ; as in 
the flatne.ss of the alnc of the nose, the 
depression of its bridge, the divergcuico 
.‘and forward opening of the nostrils, the 
form of the lij)s, the absence of a frontal 
sinus, the width between the eyes, the 
smallness of the logs. Now, as the 
developmental process by wliic'h thi*s(‘ 

. traits are turned into those of the? adult 
^European, is a continuation of that 
change from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous displayed during the pre- 
vious evolution of the embryo, which 
every anatomist will admit ; it follows 
that the parallel developmental process 
by which the like traits of the barbarous 
races have been turned into those of the 
civilized races, has also been a continua- 
tion of the change from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous. The truth of the 
a^ond position — that Mankind, as a 


whole, have become more heterogeneous 
— is so obvious as scarcely to need 
illustration. Every work on Ethnology, 
by its divisions and subdivisions of races, 
bears testimony to it. Even were we 
to admit the hypothesis that Mankind 
originated from several separate stocks, 
it would still remain true, that as, from 
each of these stocks, there have sprung 
many now widely-different tribes, which 
are proved by philologic'al evidence to 
have had a common origin, the race as a 
whole In far less homogeneous than it 
once was. Add to which, that we have, 
in the Anglo-American, an example of a 
new variety arising within these few 
gemmations ; and that, if we may trust 
to th(‘ descriptions of observers, we are 
likely soon to have another such examt)le 
in Australia. 

On passing from Humanity under its 
individual form to Humanity as socially 
embodied, we find the general law still 
more variously exemplified. 'The change 
from the homogiaieous to the hetero- 
geneous is displayed in the progress of 
(dvili/ation as a whole, as well as in the 
progress of every nation ; and is still 
going on with increasing rapidity. As 
we see in existing barbarous tribes, 
s(K'iety in its first and lowest form is a 
homogeneous aggregation of individuals 
ha\ing like powims and like fuiK'tions : 
the only marked differem'e of fumtion 
being that which ai'companies difference 
of sex. Every man is w^arrior, hunter, 
fisherman, tool -maker, builder ; every 
woman ])erf(mms the same diudgeries. 
Very (‘arly, howevem, in the cour.se of 
social evolution, there arises an incipient 
differentiation between the governing 
and the governed. Some kind of chief- 
tainship seems coeval w'ith the first 
advance from the state of separate 
wandering families to that of a nomadic 
tribe. The authority of the strongest or 
the most cunning makes itself felt among 
a body of savages as in a herd of 
animals, or a posse of schoolboys. At 
first, however, it is indefinite, uncertain ; 
is shared by others of scarcely inferior 
power ; and is unaccompanied by any 
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difference m occupation or style of 
living: the first ruler kills his own 
’game, makes his own weapons, builds 
his own hut, and, economically con- 
sidere<l, does not differ from fithers <jf 
his tribe. Gradually, as the tribe {)ro- 
grc.sse.s, the contrast between the govern- 
ing and the governed grows more 
decided. Supreme power becomes 
hereditary in one family ; the head of 
that family, ceasing to provide for his 
own wants, is served by others ; and ht: 
begins to assume the sole offu'e of 
ruling. At tile same time there has 
been arising a co-ordinate spe('ies of 
government — tliat of Religion. As all 
ancient records and traditions prove, 
the earliest rulers are regarded as divine 
personages. The maxims and commands 
they uttered during their lives are held 
sacred after their deaths, and are 
enforced by their di\ inely-descended 
.successors ; who in their turns are jji’f)- 
inotcd to the pantheon of tlu; race, here 
to be worshi[)i)c;(l and propitiated along 
with their predc-ci-ssors : the most ! 
ancient of whom is the supreme god, i 
and the rest subordinate gods. For a 
long time these connate forms ol 
government - civil and r(digit)us remain 
closely associated, for man\' genera 
tions the king continues to lie the chiel' 
I)riest, and tlic priesthood to be mem- 
bers of the royal race. Ih)r many ages 
religious laiv continues U) include more 
or less of civil regulation, and civil law' 
to [losscss more or less of religious 
sanction ; and even among the most 
advanced nations these two controlling 
agencies are by no means completely 
separated from ea('h other. Having a 
common root wa'th these, and gradually 
diverging from them, we find yet 
another controlling agency - that of i 
Ceremonial usages. All titles of honour 
are originally the names of the god- 
king ; afterwards of the god and the 
king ; still later of persons of high rank ; 
and finally come, some of them, to be I 
used between man and man. All forms I 
of complimentary address were at first 
the expressions of submission from 


pri.soners to their comiucror, or from 
subjects to their ruler, either human or 
divine - expressions wjuch wane after- 
w'ards used to propitiate subordinate 
authorities, and slowly descended into 
ordinary intercourse. All modes of 
salutation wani; once obeisances made 
before llu' monarch and used in worship 
of him after his (U'ath. Presently others 
ot the god-des('emli'd ra('e were similarly 
saluted ; and by (U-grin-s some of the 
salutations have; beccune the due, of all.^ 
'Thus, no sooner does the originally- 
homogeneous so('ial mass differentiate 
into the govtnned and the governing 
parts, than this last exhibits an incipient 
dif(erentiati{)n into rt'ligious and secular 
(duirch and State ; while at the same 
time there Ix'gins to bc' differentiated 
from both, that less definite s{)ecies of 
government which rules our daily inter- 
< ()urse a species of gewernment which, 
as wc may st'e in heralds’ colleges, in 
hooks of the jacrage, in masters of 
<‘( nanonies, is Jiot without a certain 
embodiment of its own. I'au'h of these 
is itself subject ti) sU( ei'ssive differentia- 
tions. In the <omse of ages, there 
arise.s, as among oursebes, a highly com- 
plex political organization of tnonarch, 
ministers, lortls and eoiimifins, with their 
suljordiititle^ athninislralive departments, 

: ('omts of justif'e, r< \emie offiee.s, I've., 

; .sut)i)lianenled in ihi; provinces by 
: mimieijtal goNi rnments, county govern- 
I ments, parish or imitm governments- all 
I of them more or less elahorattal. Hy its 
I side there grows ill) highly complex 
I redigious organi/alion, with its various 
grades of officials, from archbishops 
' down to se-\tons, its (olleges, eonvoi'a- 
i tions, i ( elesiasti('al eourls, ; to all 
! whi(di .mist he added the e\er nuilti- 
[)Ivi' independent sects, each with its 
general and loi al authorities. And at 
the same time there is developed a 
highly eomplex aggregation of customs, 
nianncTs, and temporary fashions, en- 
forced l)y SOI iety at large, and .serving to 

‘ iM.r j)roor of these a.sserlions sec 

essay on “ Manners ami Fashion,” 
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ljSi|ittroI those minor transai tions between 
naan and man which are not regulated 
civil and religious 1 iw Moreover, it 
to be obscr\ed that this increasing 
heterogeneity m the governmental appli 
ancts of each nation, has been at com 
panicd by an increasing h( t( rogt nt it} m 
the assemblage of governmental ip])li 
ances of different nations all nitions 
being more or k ss unlike in th( ir 
political systems and kgislition, m then 
creeds and religious institutions, in their 
customs and eeremoniil u i^^t s 

Simultaneous!} thtn his been going 
on a second difA rt nti ition of i mort 
familiar kind that nimel>, by vvhidi 
the mass of the. coninuinitv bis bun 
segregated into distinct clissis ind 
orders of \voikc.rs While tlu ^oviining 
part has undergone the c oinpk \ ckvi lop 
ment above dc t ulc d tlu j^overmd jiiit 
has undergone an e({uill\ conijikx 
development whieh li is ic suited in ih it 
minute division of 1 ibour e h ii u li n/in^ 
advanced nations It is needless to 
trace out this [iiogitss from its fust I 
stages, up through the < iste div isions of 
the East and tlu incoipoi itc d guilds of 
Europe, to the elaboi tie piodiuing iiid 
distnbuting orgini/ition existing unon^ 
ourselves It his luen in evolution 
which, beginning with i tribe whose 
members vverdlv perform the simc 
IMStions each foi himsell ends witli i 
CiVihified commimit} whose membeis 
severally perform diffeient u turns f )i 
^tach other, and in evolution which his 
transformed the solitai} piodiu r of inv 
one commodity into a eombmxtion of 
^prOduceis who, united under i mister, 
•take separate parts in the mmulieture 
of such commodit) but there m vet | 
Other and higher pluses of this aelv nice j 
^Jrom the homogeneous to the hetero j 
^wmeous m the industrial organi/ation of j 
^feciety Long after (onsulerible pro 
^l^ss has been made in the div ision of 
y^ur among diffeient classes of workers, 
IS still little oi no division of labour 
|U»Ong the widel} sepaiated jiai ts of the 
pbmmumty the nation continues com , 
IlftiatiVely homogeneous in the respect I 


that m each distnet the same occu|^ 
tions are pursued But when roads 
other means of transit become numeiSius 
and good, the different districts begin 
I to assume different functions, and to 
bee ome mutually dependent 1 he calico 
manuficture locates itstlf in this county, 
the wc)olkn cloth minufacture m that, 
silks are priduecd here, lace there, 
stoc kings in one })lu o shoes in another , 
jH)tterv, luidwarc, cutlery come to have 
then special towns, and iiltim itely every 
I IcK lilt) becomes moie or less distin 
guishcd from the rest bv the leading 
oceiipiUon earned on in it This sub- 
division of functions shows itself not 
cinl} among the diffeient ])arts of the 
sime nilion, but inum^ differc nt nations 
I h It ( xc h ingc of c ommoditu s which 
tree tride is increasing so largeh, will 
ultimiteh hive the effect of spec i ili/ing, 
in 1 gic Iter or k ss degree, the industry 
of (dc h pec pie So til it bej^inning with 
i linbnons tnlie dinost if not quite 
liomogc neons m the functions of its 
membeis tlu pro^iess his been, and 
still is tow lid an economic iggregation 
of the whole hum in nee giovvmg ever 
mole neleiogeneous in respect of the 
sepiiite functions issiimed bv sepirite 
nitiems the sepnate fiinetions assumed 
bv the loeil see turns of eaeh nation, the 
sepal lie fimc tum^ assumed by the many 
k nds ol mike IS incl tiideis m eaen 
town met the scpirUe func turns issumed 
b) the woikers united in producing each 
eomm xlit) 

1 he liw thus (learlv exemplified m 
the evolution ol the soeiil organism, is 
exemjilihed with ecpial clearness in the 
evolution of ill products of human 
thought and action whether concrete or 
abstiact, real or ideal I et us take 
I inguige as our first illustiation 

Ihe lowest form of language is the 
exclamation, by which an entire idea is 
j vaguel) eonve}ed through a single 
1 sound, as among the lower animals 
I hat human language ever consisted 
solel} of exclamations, and so was 
stiictly homogeneous m respect of its 
parts of speech, we have no evidence. 






But ibat lattgiiage ca» be traced dm\n to 
a fotm in which nounh and verbs are its 
only elements^ is an established fact. 
In the gradual multiplication of pvrts of 
speech out of these primary ones — in 
the differentiation of verbs into attixe 
and passive, of nouns into abstra( t ind 
concrete— in the rise of distiiKtions of 
mood, tense, person, of mmibc? <ind 
ease — in the formation of lusili j} veilis 
of adjectives, ad\eil)s jitunouns j)upo 
sitions, articles— in the di\cie«iue ol 
those orders, genei i, spec us incl vnit 
ties ot pirts ol speech b) whu h civili/ed 
laces expiess minute moelifu itions ol 
meaning — we see i (hinge horn the 
homogeneous to llu lu t( ro^( nc oiis 
Another ispttt iin lei whuli we nu\ 
true the development ol lul^iii^e is the 
diveri^enee e)l wools 1 nin^ < ommon 
origins Philolo^v eu]\ eli ( lose d tlu 
truth tint in ill 1 ingu ige s wool m i\ b 
groufied into finnlus tlu numbeis «l 
euhol which are illuel b\ dieii ebiiei 
tion iMinu s s[)tin^in^ fi uu i piimitiK 
root, the in ^e he s beeoiiu llu piieiU ol 
other name s still fuilh i inoelili d \iui 
b) the lid ol those s\sLeiintu ni <1 
whieh presenth iiise ol ii don^ d iiv i 
tives ind loriiim^ eoiiijioiind t inis 
there is lin dh deNelejj) d i tub ol 
veoreK so heteoj^MU in sound ind 
meaning tint to tlu uniiiiti ite d M se ms 
inereelible the \ should be m ul\ i(lite<l 
iVl eanwhile Irom otnei soots th le m 
being evolved other sue h tnbt until 
there results a linguage ol some si\t^ 
ihenisand eir more unlike woiks signi 
f>ing as many unlike ejbjeets (jiiililies 
aets Yet another wa) m which Itn 
guage in general aelv me es trom the i 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, is 
in the inultiplic ition of lingiiigcs 
Whether all languages have grown fiom 
one' stoek, or whether, as some jihilolo 
gists think, they have grown Irom two oi 
mcjre stocks, it is clear that since Ingt i 
groups of languages, as the Indo 
European, are of one parentage, they 
have become distinct through a process 
of continuous divergence J he simt dif 
fusion over the Earth’s surfae e whic h has 


led to differentiations of race, has simul- 
taneously led to difleicntialiotis of speee. h . 
a truth which wc see hiitlu'r illustrated 
in each nation b\ the distinc t di dec Is 
found in sejiai de clistru ts 1 hus the 
jirKigriss ot I mgu ige eoiloims to the 
^uncial law, alike in llu evolulion of 
lingiii,^is in the e\()huu)n ot I imilies of 
woids ind m the e\olution ol jiaits of 
pc ce h 

On piss ig iioin sjokeii to written 
1 in^in*^e W( conu upon sevtid clisses 
ol f le Is lu\in^ mill 11 implu itions, 
Wntl n liiiv^iii^e is e omi ite with Piint- 
in^ ind S< iilptin iiul it Just dl three 
lie ijip nd s ot \r hike tun , md 
h t\c i diK ( t e onne < lion w ih the 

piiinuN I nn ft dl (uiNeninunt the 
ilufxiil'e M 1 I\ n lin^ In the way 
the t u i 0 It sundiv wild iiec^' is lor 
exiiiipl til \u ti ill ins ind tin tubes 
t ^ i th \li If 1 i i\ ( 1 to cle pjf ting 
p 1 ( 11 1^ s n 1 ( Ills j|)on till w dis ol 
i\ s \ h h n< I 1 l> ibl\ K ^ ireled as 

[ ( d ( 1 1 ( s I ( Us p iss to the ( ase of 

ill I tuns Vm n^ tlu m i> als(^ 

in n llu \ s\ M 111 w tiiul muial 

1 nntn ^s us< it 1 < i it tlu U inple oi 
ill od in I h piiu ol the king 

{wh hw I 11 1 d 11 mill uUntual), 

md 1 u( li due wen ^ovtinnuntal 

ipj)lnne 111! sine sen e as state- 
{) i(^( lilts uid iLlki iislfistsueie 1 hey 
sell ^>\LinnuMid ijipli m ls in mother 
w i pusintnig is tin \ did the- wor- 
ship ol the god tlu tiiiiinphs ol the 
c,od 1 ing the suliiiiissi n ol his ubjec ts,. 
ml th junji hn ( nt ot the u be Ihous. 

luithei tlu \ Well ,^ovc I mne ntal, as 

bein^ the pi diif ts ot m trl icveremrcd 
by the peojilc i i sieied mystery* 
Irom tlu h ibitii d ii < ol this pie tonal 
iepi(.sentiti m there gievv up the but- 
shghtl) inoditufl pi u tic e of picture* 
writing i pi L( lu c whieli was femnd 
still evtnt imong North American 
fieoplesat the mm tlu \ were disc overcd 
By abbrevi it ions in ilogous to those still 
going cm m our own written language^ > 
the most lie lue^ntl) n.eurring of these 
pictuied lig IKS were successively simpli* 
lied , and ultimately there grew up a 
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system of symbcils, most of which had 
but distant resemblances to the things 
fd^ which they stood. 'I'hc inference 
that the hierogly{)hics of the li^gyptians 
were thus produc'cd, is confirmed by 
the fact that the picture-writing of the 
Mexicans was found to have given ])irth 
to a like family of ideographic' forms ; 
and among them, as among the I'^gvp- 
tians, these had been partially differi*n- 
tiated into the or imitative*, 

and the tropical or symlxjlic ; whic h 
were, however, used together in the 
same record. In lOgypt, written Ian 
gliage underw'ent a further differentia 
tion, whent'e lesulted the* hieratic and 
\}c\e. €pistolo}:;raphic or enchorial : both of 
which are derived from the oiiginal 
hierogly]>hic. At the same tiiiu* we find 
that for the e\i)ression of proper names, 
which could not be cAheiwise coin eyed, 
signs having phoin'tic* values whmc' em- 
ployed ; and though it is alleged that 
the Egyptians m-ver achitwed complete 
alphabetic wn-iting, yet it c'an st arcely be 
doubted that these jihonetic symbols, 
occasionally used in <ii<l oi the*ir kU‘o- 
graphic oik's, were the germs of an 
alphabep’c systean. Onc e having l)e('ome 
separate from Jiieroglyjihics, al[)habelic 
writing itself underwent numerous dif 
ferentiations — multiplied aljihabets were 
produced; between most of which, how 
ever, more or less cenmeetion c an still be 
traced. And in each c’ivili/ed nation 
there has now grown up, for the repic- 
sentation of one set of sounds, sever.il 
sets of written signs used for dislinet 
purposes. Finall), from writing diveiged 
printing; wiiic'h, uniform in kind as it 
was at first, has since liecome multiform. 

While written language* w.is jiassing 
through its first stages of devc-lopment, 
the mural decoration whicli contained 
its root w^as being differentiated into 
Paiiiting and Sculpture. 'The gods, 
kings, men, and animals represented, 
were original 1\ marked by indc'nted out- 
'lines and c'oloured. In most cases these 
outlines w'ore of sut'h depth, and the 
object they circumscribed so far rounded 
and marked out in its leading parts, as 


to form a species of work intermediate 
between intaglio and ba.s-relief. In other 
ca.ses w'e see an advance upon this : the 
raised spaces between the figures being 
chiselled off, and the figures themselves 
I appropriately tinted, a painted bas-relief 
w'as produced. 'I’he restored Assyrian 
architecture at Sydenham exhibits this 
style of art carried to greater perfection 
' the jiersons and things represented, 
though still barbarously coloured, are 
carved cml with more truth and in 
' greater detail ; and in the winged lions 
j and bulls used for the angles of gate- 
j w'a}s, w'c may set* a considerable advance 
, towards a comjiletely sculjitured figure ; 
I whic h, nevertht'less, is still coloured, 
and still forms ])art of the building. 
Hut w'hile in Assyria the yirodiu'tion of a 
statue proper seems to have been little, 
if at all, atlemj)t(‘d, we may trat e in 
ICgypli.m art the gradual separation of 
the sc‘ulpturt*d figure from tlu' wall. A 
walk through the c'olleetion in the 
Hritish Museum shows this; while at 
the same lime it affords an ()[)])ortunity 
of observing the traces which the inde- 
pendent statues bear of their derivation 
from has relief : seeing that nearly all of 
them not only display that fusion of the 
legs with one another and of the arms 
with the bod) which is characteristic of 
bas-ielief, but have the back united from 
head to focjt with a block which stands 
in place of the original w'all. (Irecce 
re[)eated the leading stages of tliis pro- 
gress. On the frie/es of Greek Temples, 
were ('oloured has reliefs rei)'esenting 
sac'iifues, battles, })rocessions, games— - 
all in some sort religious. The pedi- 
I ments ('ontained y)ainted sculptures 
j more or less united with the tympanum, 
j and hav'ing for subj(*cts the triumj)hs of 
gods or heroes. PAen statues definitely 
M‘[)arated from buildings were coloured ; 
and only in the later ])eriods of Greek 
civilization does the differentiation of 
Sculpture from I’ainting aj^j)ear to have 
bci'orne complete. In Gliristian art we 
may trace a parallel re-genesis. All 
early w'orks of art throughout Paircipc 
were religious in subject - represented 
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Christs, crucifixions, virgins, holy 
families, apostles, saints. They formed 
integral parts of church architecture, 
and were among the means of excit- 
ing worship ; as in Roman Catholic' 
countries they still are. Moreover, the 
sculptured figures of C’hrist on the (!ross, 
of virgins, of saints, were coloured ; and 
it needs but to ('all tcj mind the ])ainled 
madonnas still ab’undant in continental 
churches and highways, to j)erciave the 
significant fact that Painting and Sculp 
ture continue in c'losest ('onnexaion with 
eacli (jther where tliey continue in 
closest (-onnec'tion with their parcait. 
Jvven when C'hristian sculpture bec ame' 
diffi'rentiated from painting, it was still 
religious and go\ernmental in its sub 
jects * was used for tombs in chun'hes 
and statues of kings ; while, at the same 
time, painting, where not purely e('('lc 
siastical, was applied to the decoration 
of palaces, and bc’sidc's repre^M-nting 
royal personages, was nu^stly devotc'd 
to sacred legends. Only in recent times 
have painting and sc'ulpture become* 
quite separate and mainly secular. Only 
within these few centuries has Painting 
been divided into historical, landscape, 
marine, architeclural, gc'nre, animal, 
still-life, <,\:c:. ; and Sculj)ture grown 
heterogeneous in res|)ec't of the variety 
of real and ideal subjec'ts with whic h it 
occu[)ies itself. 

Strange as it seems then, we find that 
all forms of written language, of i’aint- 
ing, and of Sculpture, have a common 
root in the j)oliti('o-religious decorations 
of ancient temjdes and palaces. Little: 
resemblance as they now have, the 
landscape that hangs against the wall, 
and the c(j[))' (d' the Times lying (jn the 
table, are remotely akin, d’he brazen 
face of the knockc'i* which the postman 
has just lifted, is related not only to the 
woodcuts of th.e I I lu si rated Tondon 
Ne%vs which he is delivering, but to the 
characters of the biHet-doux which accom- 
panies it. between the painted windenv, 
the prayer-book on whicli its light falls, 
and the adjacent monument there is 
consanguinity. 'I'he effigies on our 
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coins, the signs over sh(jps, the coat of 
arms outside the c'arriage panel, and the 
placards inside the omnibus, are, in 
common with dolls and paper-hangings, 
lineally descended from the rude sciil})- 
ture -paintings in v\hich ancient peoples 
represented the trium[)hs and worship of 
their god kings. Perhaps no example 
('an be given whic'h more vividly illu.s- 
I tratc's the multii)lic'ity and heterogemeity 
of the j)roduct.s that in course of time 
may arise by successive differentiations 
! from a ('ommon stoc k. 

I before passing to other classes of 
; facts, it should be observc'd that the 
! evolution of the homogeneous into the 
heterogeneous is displayed not only in 
; the sej)aration of Painting and Sculpture 
! from Architc.‘( ture and from each other, 
i and in the greater variety of subjects 
: they embody, but it is further shown in 
the structure of eac h work. A modern 
: pictiue or statiu: is of far more hetero- 
. geneous nature than an ancient one. 

! An Ivgvptian sculpturc'-lresco usually 
represents all its figure's as at the same 
i distance from the (‘vc* ; and so is less 
heten»geneous than a painting that 
I reprcM-nts them as at varicnis distances 
from the eve. It c'xhibits all objects as 
. e.\j)osed to the same degree of light; 

I and so is less heterogeneous than a 
[cainling which exhibits its different 
ol)jecls and dilleient parts of each object 
as in different dt:grees of light. It uses 
chic.'lly the [>rimary ('oloiirs, and these 
in their full intensities ; and so is less 
heterogeneous than a [>airiting which, 
introducing the primary colouis but 
sjjaringly, em])lo)’s numerous interme- 
diate tints, each of heterogeneous com- 
I jjosition, and diflering Ircjiu the rest not 
I onlv in cpialitv hut in strength. Morc- 
i over, we see in thc;se early works great 
! unilormity ol conce[)tioii. 1 he same 
I arrangement of figures is perpetually 
I rejiroduced - the same ac:tions, attitudes, 

! faces, dresses. In ICgyit the mcxles of 
: representaticai were so fixed that it waS' 
; siierilege l(j introduce a novelty. The 
A.'.syrian has - reliefs display parallel 
1 characters. Deities, kings, attendant^ 





P&^d4gu«is and animals, are time 
t-ime depicted in like positions, 
like implements, doing like 
pities, and with like expression <ir non 
fejjression of fact U a palm gro\c is 
l^oduced, dll the trees drt> ot the sime 
l^ight, havt the same numlKi ot leu is, 
are cquidistint When wiUr is 
iflUtated, each ^\i\( is i lounteqiait ol 
the rest j and the fish, almost ilwqsol 
(Cme kind, are t\inl> distnhutid o\ir 
the surface ihe bt nds ot the kings, 
gods, and the winged figiins ui 
ipverywhere similar is ne thi minis ol 
lions, and eipull) so those ot the 
hdrsQS, Hair IS u ])risi ntid throughout 
igr one form of cml I in kings be ud 
R» quite arclutei turill) built up ot lom 
'pOtnid tiers ot umtorm cuils, iltirnilmg 
iwith twisted tiers plutd in a tiinsverse 
direction, and in tnged witli peifed 
Ifteguldiity , and the term in il tufts ot 
);he bulls’ tails are leiirtstnitd m t\i(tl> 
same mannei W ithout ti u out 
^Itfialogous faits in eaily ( luistiin iit, m 
^hich, thoUjjh less sliikiiij, thev ue 
laiii visible, the uh in< e in helen neit\ 
fWdl be sutliiunlh minifist on lemem 


■J>ermg that m the piduusot oui own 
day the eoinposiiion is endlessly ^ nu d 
the attitudes, U(is, expiessi ns unlike 
llie suboidiiute objeits diKeient m si/es 
textuies and mejie ea kss ol 
iCOntrost even m the smillest detuls 
we (Oinpaie in lt,\|)tiin st itiu 


f tted bolt Lipiight e)n i blo k, with 
ads on knees, lingeis puillel, eies 
ikmg str light toiw 11 <1 ind the. two 
es perteetly symmetiieil in e\ei\ 
^rticular, with a stitue eil the uh me cel 
jQjreek school oi the nuidein sehool, 


4t|?hich IS asymmetne il m lespeet eit the 


I 


m souiidis and rhythm in motions, were 
in the beginning parts of the same thing, 
and have only in process ot time 
become separate things Among exist- 
ing barbareiiis tribes we hnd them still 
united Ihe dances ejf savages are 
Kcumpanied by some kind of memoto- 
nous chant, the elapjimg of hands, the 
sinking e)f rude instruments there are 
me isured meicemcnts nieisurcd words, 
md me uuied temes 1 he eaily records 
ot histeirie rues smuliily show these 
three forms eil metric d ictiem united 
in religious lesln ils Jn the Hebrew 
wiitm^s we re id th it the triunqilul ode 
f( mposed by Moses on the dele t ot the 
Igxphms was suii^ te) in ueomiiim 
ment ef d me mg uul limbiels the 
Isiiehtes dine eel uul sung at the 
in lUj^ui ition ol the golilen c ilt \nd 
s it is gene r illy it,u e el thit this repie 
se nt ition of the Deilx w is borrowed 
li )m the mxsliries eil \pi it is preibable 
lint tlu dinemgwis eopied from that 
ol the Igyptims ein theise oeeasions ’ 
\gim m (jietee the like relitiem is 
exerx where seen the ongin il type 
be m^ tluu, is jiieibibh in eitlu i eases, 
i simultineous eh nting uul mime tie 
le piescnl ilK n el the lie uul idven 
Hues ol the luio eii the geul the 
Sputm dinees weie ueompuiied by 
lumn uul seines uul in genei il the 
(iieek h lel lU) teslu ils eii uligious 
issemblies but whit weie uceiiupimed 
with se nigs ind daiues both of them 
being tonus eil weirship used before 
lit irs \moug the Rom ms, teie), there 
we.ie sieied duues the Silian and 
I up le ih 111 being n mu d as of that 
kind \nd even in ( liiistiin countries, 
is it I imoges, m eompiritively recent 


lyUttude of the he id, the be)dy the 
‘ 8 mbs, the arrangement ot the h iir 
*Silfess, appendages, and m its lelitions to 
l^ighbouiing objects, we sliill see tin 
i^HOige from the homogeneous to the 
jteterogeneous eleaily minifested 
t In the eo-ordmate origin and gradual 
^l^erentiotion of Poetry, "Musie, and 
we have another senes of 
iP^strations Rhythm in words, rhythm 


times, tlie people hive dmeed in the 
I chon m hoiioui ot a sunt The 
ineipunt sepiration of these once united 
au from each other and from religion, 
was early visible in Greece Probably 
I diveiging from dances paitly religious, 

' partly warlike, as the Corybantian, came 
the war dances proper, of w hich there 
were various kinds Meanwhile Music 
and Poetry, though still united, came to 
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have an existence ^>eparate from Dancing 
The primitive Greek poems, religious m 
subject, were not recited but chanted 
and though at first the chant of the pod 
was accompanied by tlie daiK e of tlu 
chorus, It ultiniatclv grew into indcpcn 
dence Later still, when the poem hid 
been differentnted into epu ind Uric 
— when it bc( line the custom to sing 
the lyiic ind recite the c})k — poctiy 
proper w is boin As clunn^ the sinu 
period music il instruments w rc being 
multiplied, we ma> piesuuK tbit miisu 
came to have m existence ijiirt liom 
woids And both ot ihcmweic begin 
nmg to assume othe i leirms Ixsichsthc 
religious 1 ic ts h ivm^ like implu itioiis 
might be cited tiom the histone sol 1 Uc i 
times and peoples is tlie piutucs ol 
fjur own e ul) minstn Is who sing I > the 
hirp heroic n in itive s vc isific d In them 
selves tc; musK of tin ir own < omposi 
tion thus uiulmg the now sej u it< 
ofhets of poet, compose 1 voc ilisl ind 
instiumcnt ihst but with iii fuitlui 
illustration the common oii^m ind 
gradual diffeii nti Uion of I) UK m^ T tiv 
and Musk will be suHk k ntiv m inifc st 
Ihe adv iiK c from the home ^ n ous 
to the heterogeneous is displned net 
onl) m the sepii ilion c f these iits fiom 
each othei and from i elision but ilso 
in the multiplied clifleie ntiitioii'. whuh 
each c)f them iltc rw irds und r^oes 
Not to dv\( 11 upon the numbe ik ss kinds 
of daiK in ; th it hive m couise of time 
come into use and not to oc c u])\ sp u c 
in det tiling the pro^uss of puc*r\ is 
seen in tlie devc lopme nt of the vinous 
forms of me‘r( of r}i)me, ind of net il 
organi/ation let us confiiK our ittc n 
tion to music as \ t>i)e of the gioup 
As implied by the customs ol still extint 
barbarous races, the first music il instru 
ments were, without doubt pereussivt 
sticks, calabashes, tomtoms and were 
used simply to mark the tiiije c;f the 
dance, and m this constant le petition of 
the same sound, we see music m its 
most hcjmogcncous form live Lgvp 
tians had a lyre vv ith three strings I he 
early lyre of the Greeks had four, con 


LAW AND CAUSE 

j stitutmg their tetrachord In course of 
I some centuries Ivres of seven and eight 
I strings were employed and, by the 
(xpiiation ot a thousind )ears, they had 
advineed to their “gicat system” of 
the double oetive lluough all which 
e hinges there of couise irose a greater 
heteiOj^c ne it\ of melodv Simultaneously 
theie c ime into use the different modes 
Doiiin loni in, rhi)^i m I olian, and 
I veil in m werin^ to out ktvs, ind of 
these there vveic ullimutc 1\ fifteen As 
vet howivei tlu le w is but little lietiro- 
*^(iKit\ m the time of iIk ii music 
Instrumc nt il musK being it lirst merely 
the ae ( omp ininu nt of voe il musii, and 
v«>( il musK hem,, subordm ited to woids, 
tlu SUV 5 being ilso the }H)et, e hant- 
iiV his own ( ompositions and nuking 
the lengths ol liis lunes igiei with the 
f( < t of 111 verses (lute le suite d i tire- 
s )m imifoimilN of me isiiie vchuh, as 
1 )t biiiiuv sivs ‘ no lesouiees of 
melodv (Oiilel elisguis I u king thc 
(omol \ iliNllmi ol)t im el by ciut equal 
I bir nd itu |n il iK I s the only ihythm 
wi tint I 1 eiii(<ll\liu eju intity of the 
\ 11 ibk s inel w is )i ne e ( ssits e ejinpara- 
I tiv Iv ne ne t )iu)u \nel further, it may 
I b ol) eeved tlut th e hint thus rc ult- 
I mg beiriw, life i((UitU( v\ xs much 
less leiil) ehfferenti ite el from ordinary 
I spc-ee h th m is eiui mode rn soiv Never-^ 
the le ss m vjitiu e)f the l\U nded ringc 
I ol notes m u^e the v me l> of modes, 
the oee ision il v iiiituins e)t time eoiisc- 
I epient e)ri e h u^e s of metre, ind the 
multi[)lu ition of msiiuiiunts music bad,^ 

I tow lids the e los< of (ireek. e i\ ili/ation, 
»tt line d to ( eMlsuk 1 if)le he teiogcneity “«» 
not indeed i (ompiieel with our muSlC,'^ 
' but IS eomyiired vMll) that which pre*' 
eedeei it Still there e \isted nolhu^ 

but melexl) humonv wis unknown^ 
It w is ne)t until ( hristim (hureh music 
hiel re le he el some development, that 
niusu m [) irt'' vn is e volve d and then it 
( ime into existence through a very un- 
obtiiisive diffe It nti ition Difiieult as It 
m i\ be to coiKcive a p}ton how the^ 
idvmee fiom melody to harmony cou^ 
take place without a sudden leap, It is 
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none the less true that it did so. I'he 
circumstance which prepared the way for 
it was the employment of two choirs 
singing alternately the same air. After- 
, wards it became the practice —very 
’ possibly first suggested by a mistake — 
for the .second choir to commence 
before the first had ce ased ; thus pro- 
' ducing a fugue. With the simple airs 
then in u.se, a partially harmonious fugue 
might not improbably thus result: and a 
very partially harmonious fugue satisfuul 
the ears of that age, as wc know from 
still pre.servcd examples. 'The idea 
having once been given, the com])osing 
of airs productivt* (jf fugal harmony 
would naturally grow up, as in some 
way it did grow up, out of this alternate 
choir-singing. And from the fugue to 
concerted music' of two, three, four, and 
more i)art.s, the transition was easy. 
Without pointing out in detail the 
increa.sing <'oiu])le\ity that resulted from 
introducing notes of various k'ligths, 
from the multii)li( ation of kc-ys, fiom 
the u.se of accidentals, from varic'tic's ot 
time, and so forth, it needs but to 
contra.st music as it is, with mudc' as it 
was, to sec how immense is the* increase 
of heterogeneitv. We see this if, looking 
at music in its cfist'midc, we enumerate its 
many different genera a?id sjcec'ii's if we 
consider the divisions into vocal, instru- 
mental, and mixed : and their sub- 
divisions into music' for different voices 
and difierent instruments if v\c' observe 
the many forms of sacTed musics from 
the .simple hymn, the' chant, the cvinon, 
motet, anthem, \'c., uj) to the oraloiio ; 
and the still more numerous forms ol 
secular music', from the ballad up to the 
serenata, from the instrumental solo uj) 
to the symphony. Again, the same truth 
.is seen on comparing any one sample of 
aboriginal music with a samj)le of modern 
music — even an ordinary song for the 
piano ; which we find to be relatively 
very heterogeneous, not only in respec t 
of the variety in the pitches and in the* 
.lengths of the notes, the number cjf 
'different m^tes .sounding at the* same 
instant in company with the voice, and 


the variations of strength with which 
they are sounded and sung, but in 
respect of the changes of key, the 
c'hanges of time, the changes of timh7'e 
cjf the voic'c, and the many other modifi- 
cations of expression. While between 
the old monotonous danc e-chant and a 
grand opera c)f our own day, with its 
endless orchestral c'cjmjjlexities and vocal 
c'ombinations, the contra.st in hetero- 
geneity is -SO c'xtreme that it .seems 
.sc'arc'ely c'redible that the one should 
have been the anc'c-stor of the other. 

Were they nc'ccled, many further illu.s- 
tralions might be c itecl. doing back to 
the early time when the' deeds of the 
god-king were rec'orded in pic'ture- 
writings cai the walls of temples and 
palaces, and so c onstitiitc'cl a lucle 
literature, we might trac e the clevelop- 
nu'iU of lateraturc' through j)h.isc's in 
which, as in tlu' Hebrew Sc‘rii)tures, it 
j prc'sc'nts in one wotk thc'ology, c'os- 
I mogony, history, biogniphy, law, ethic'.s, 

I |)oc-tr) ; down to its j)iesent hetero- 
I gc'iu'ous de\c‘lo])nu'nl, in whic h its 
I separalc'd divisions and subdivisions are 
j so numc'rous .ind vaiied as to defy com- 
plc'tc' c'lassifu ation. Or we might trace* 
out the evolution of .Sc ie nc e ; beginning 
with the eia in which it was not yc't 
differentiatc'd from i\rt, and was, in 
I union with .Vrt, the handmaid c)f Rc'li- 
gion ; i).issing tluough the- eni in whic h 
I the* science's weie so fc'w and rudimen- 
I tarv, as to be simultaneously c ullivatcjcl 
^ bv the .same mc'n ; and ending w'ith the 
I era iii whic'h the gc'iic'ra and s})ec'ies are 
SC) numerous that few can enumerate 
them, and no one c'an adequately gra.sp 
c'ven onc' gc'nus. Or we might do the 
I like with Arc'hitec'ture, with the Drama, 
with 1 )ri\ss. But doubtles.s the reader is 
i already weary of illustrations ; and our 
promise has been amply fulfilled. Abun- 
dant proof has been given that the law 
of organic development formulated by 
von Baer, is the law' of all development, 
'fhe advanc'e from the simple to the 
complex, through a process of successive 
differentiations, is seen alike in the 
! earliest changes of the Universe to 
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which we can reason our way back, 
and in the earliest changes which we 
can inductively establish ; it is seen in 
the geologic and climatic evolution of 
the Earth ; it is seen in the unfolding of 
every single organism on its surface, 
and in the multiplication of kinds of 
organisms ; it is seen in the evolution of 
Humanity, whether contemplated in the 
civilized individual, or in the aggregate 
of races ; it is seen in the evolution of 
Society in respect alike <jf its political, 
its religious, and its economical organi- 
zation ; and it is seen in the evolution of 
all those endless ('oncrete and ab.straet 
products of human activity which consti- 
tute the environment of our daily life. 
From the remotest past which S('ience 
can fathom, up to the novelties of 
yesterday, that in whi( h progress essen- 
tially ('onsists, is the I ratis format ion of 
the homogeneous into the hetero- 
geneous. 

And now, must not this uniformity of 
procetlure be a ('onsequeiuu^ of some 
fundamental necessity? May \v(? not 
rationally seek for some all pervading 
princij)le which d(;termines this all- 
pervading [wocess of things? I )oes not 
the universality of the /(m> im])ly a 
universal lUitse ? 

That we can comj)rehend such ( aust;, 
nournenally c(jnsitlered, is not to be 
supposed. To do this would Ix^ to 
solve that ultimate mystery which must 
ever transcend human int(dligence. Ilut 
it still may be possible for us to reduce 
the law of all ])rf>gress, alx)ve set forth, 
from the condition of an empirical 
generalization, to the condition of a 
rational generalization. Just as it was 
possible to interpret Kepler’s laws as 
necessary consequences of the law ol 
gravitation ; so it may be possible to 
interpret this law of progress, in its 
multiform manifestations, as the neces- 
sary consequence of some similarly 
universal principle. As gravitation was 
assignable as the cause of each oi tlui 
groups of phenomena which Kepler 
generalized; so may some equally simple 


attribute of things be assignable as the 
cause of each of the groups of pheno- 
mena generalizcil in the foregoing pages. 
\Vc may be able to affiliate all these 
varied evolutions of the homogeneous 
into the heterogeneous, upon certain 
facts of immediate eNi)erience, which, in 
virtue of endless repetition, we regard as 
necessary. 

'The jnobability of a commi^n cause, 
and the possibility of formulating it, 
being granted, it will be well, first, to 
ask what must b(' the general charac- 
teristics of such ('ause, and in what 
dirt‘ction we ought to look for it. We 
('an with c(.‘rtainty predict that it has a 
high degree' of abstractness ; seeing that 
it is ('ommon to such infinitc'ly-varied 
[)henom(‘na. \W' necal not expect to 
see in it an obvious solution of this or 
that form of progress ; bcs'ausi^ it is 
(‘(jually ('onc'e rned with forms of progress 
Ix'aring little a[)parent resi'inblance to 
th(‘m : its assoe iation with multiform 
ordiTs of facts, in\'ol\('s its dissfx'iatirm 
from any partieiilar order of facts, 
being that which d( terrmines jirogress 
of every kind astionomic, gi'ologic, 
organic, ethnologic, so< ial, (‘conomic,, 
artistie', «!yc. it must l)i> involveal with 
some fundamental trait disjjlayt'd in 
('ommon by these; and must Ix' (ixprcs- 
sible in tt;rms of this fundamental trait. 
I'lu; only obvious resjx e t in whic h all 
kinds of jirogress are alike, is, that they 
arii UKxles of cZ/rr/zgc ,■ an<i hcaice, in 
some characteristic, ot < hanges in general, 
the desinxl solution will probably be 
found. We may suspect a priofi that in 
some universal law ot change lies the 
explanation ol this universal translorma- 
tion of the homogenefxis into the hetero- 
gem;ous. 

d'hus much [irtauised, we jxiss at once 
to the statement ot the law, which is 
; — Every active Jorce produces more 
than one chani^e - every cause produces 
more than one effect. 

d’o make tliis i)rop(xsition compre- 
hensible, a tew examj)l(;s must be given. 
When (Xie body strikes another, that 
which we usually regard as the effect, is 
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m t!^nge of position or motion in one or 
jbdtn bodies But a moment’s thought 
l^ows us that this is a very incomplete 
view of the matter Besides the visible 
mfechamcal result sound is produced, 
or, to speak accurately, a Mbiatum m 
one or both bodies, which is e omnium 
Cated to the suiroundiiu^ ur ind undci 
some cireumst inccs we call this the 
effect Moreo\(i the ur has not onl> 
been made to undul ilt , but has h id 
Currents caused in it by the tnnsit of the 
bodies hurthci there is a dism in^i 
ment of the putn U s of the t\\ > bodies 
in the neighbourhood of then ji mil of 
collision unountinj^, in some < ists to 
a visible (ondensitKii \et mcie this 
condensation is k < ompimed bv tin dis 
engagement of Ik it In some i iscs i 
spark that is, li^ht ic suits Ir mi tlu 
me andesv eiic ( of i poition stun 1 oil 
and sonielmK s tin iiu uulc s< c m < i 
aSbCKiateel witli (hcniK il (omhmition 
Thus, by tlu inc ( h mu d fou ( < \jK nded 
in the (ollisKm it k ist five ind oflin 
more, dike uni kinds of (hinges hivi 
been product d 1 ikc igun the lu^ht 
mg of a candle I’rimuil) tins is i 
Chemical chingc conse |ueiit »n i rise 
of temper itiirc I lie jiroctssol tombi 
fiation hiviiv emte been stiit d f)\ 
extraneous heat tluic is i continued 
formation of t uh nu u id walei \( 
in Itself a icsult inou < omplcv thin tie 
extraneous he it tli it lust < lustd it 
But ac eomp niMii this proccssol tom 
btnation theie is i prodiution of hi at 
there is a prodiu lioti ol lij^hl Iheie is 
an ascending column of hot gisesgtiic 
rated, there ne intlcming cuiunts set 
going in the suiioiinchng air Moie 
over, the coniplu king of effects does 
not end licie eith ol the seveiil I 
changes pioduecd bceonus thi tiaient I 
pf further c hinges 1 he eirbonie acid j 
^ven off will b) and b> eombiiie with 
aome base or under the influence ot 
sunshine give up its carbon to the leaf of 
a plant 1 he watei will moelk} tlu 
Jiygrometric state of the an around or, 
if the current of hot gases c ontaining it 
comes against a cold body, will l>e con 


densed altering the temperature of the 
surface it covers The heat given out 
melts the subj icent tallow, and expands 
whatever it w xrms 1 he light, falling on 
various siibstanc es, calls forth from them 
re K turns by which its composition is 
modkied and so divers ( olours are 
produced Similirly iven with these 
second iry ac lions, which ma) be traced 
out into ever niiiltiphing lamkii ations, 
until they become too nimiite to be 
apprcciited \nd thus it is with all 
eliingts whitcvcr No c isc cm be 
nimed in which m active force docs 
not evolve fonis of several kinds and 
eich of tlu Sf other ^roujis of forces 
knivcisillv tlu c fleet is more complex 
111 in the < lUst 

Diuibtless the ii adei alu idy foresees 
tlu < cuirse ol oiii iigiinunt 1 his multi 
j)li( ition ol e kec ts wliK h is clisj)! lyi cl in 
cvci\ event ol to cl IV h is hec n going on 
fiom tlu heginnm^ ind is tiue of the 
i Hide st plu mmini of tlu univi rse as 
ol tlu most in ^nkic int I lom the I iw 
tint even Klivi lone pioeluc es more 
thin one chin^i. it is n inevitable 
coiollir} tint during tlu past there has 
1 ) 1(11 in t\ir,^i()wmg c onifilication of 
things I Inoiiglioiit ( u ition tlu le must 
h ive gone on ind must still go on, 
i never eeising transiorm ition of the 
homo^iTUois into tlu heterogeneous 
I I ii^ ti i I tins liuth m clet ill 

W ithout < ommiLtmg oiiiselvc s to it as 
molt til in i sptc 111 Ition, thoUf,h a highly 
piobihle one let us igim commence 
with the tv( liition ol the Sola S)stem 
out ( 1 i nebulous medium Ihe h)po 
thesis IS thit from the mutual attraction 
of the molecules of i diffused mass 
whose loim is uns)mmetrical, there 
lesults not onlv condensation but rota 
tion like the c ondensation and the 
1 ite of lot ition go on increasing, the 
ippro u h ot the molecules is necessarily 
K ( ompanied by an increasing tempera- 
ture As the temperature rises, light 
begins to be evolved and ultimately 
there results a i evolving splieie ot fluid 
niattir radiating intense heat and light 

a sun 1 heic are reasons for believing 
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that, in consequence of the higher 
tangential velocity originally possessed 
by the outer parts of the (ondensing 
nebulous mass, there ^\lll be (xcasionil 
detachments of rotating rings , and that, 
from the breaking up ol these ncliulous 
rings, there \\ill anse misses whiih in 
the course ot tlx ir (ondensition kjk it 
the aetions of the jiircnt mass, iml so 
produce planets and their sattlliUs an 
inferenee strongly siqijiorted b> tlu still 
extant rings <)1 Satuin Should it Ixo- 
after be s itisfac toriK shown thit plincts 
and satellites were thus ^cntiUcd, i 
striking illustration will lx ilfoukd of 
the highly lx tt logc nc ous (tfcits pro 
dueed b) the jximiiv homogeneous 
cause, but it will str\e out prt sent 
piiipose to point to tlx fait tint fioiu 
the mutual attiutionol the piitiehsot 
an 11 1 tgul ir ni bilious miss tlx u u suit 
condensation, rotition, lu it, iixl h^ht 
It follows as i coroll 11 ) fiom llu 
Nebular H>pothcsis, tint tlx I nth 
must once ban been iixiixksiint 
and whether the Nthulii Hcpothesi hi 
true or not, this oiigmil in< iixksi in i 
of the Earth is now iixliKlntU isiih 
lished -or, if rx)t estihhshcd at 1( 'st 
rcndeied so highlv piohihli tint ii is m 
acicpted geologic I doi tunc lit us 
look lust at tlu astionoiiiK il altnbuU 
ol this on» t molti n f,lol)c 1 lom ii 
rotation tlu le result the obi iti nt ss ol Us 
foim, the allcmitions of d i\ ind m^hl, 
and (imdei the inlliienct of tlx moon 
and in a smaller digiee tlx sun) the 
tides, acjueoiis and itmosphcru J lom 
the iix lination ol its i\is, then icsult 
the many diikicnns ol the seisons, 
both simultaneous and six cessixc, th it 
pervade its suifan, and Irom the saiix 
cause joined with the a< tion ol tlx 
moon on the eciuatoinl pioUibe tane e 
there results the prec-cssion of tlx 
cciuinoxes 1 hus the niultipluation ol 
effects IS obvious Several of the dil 
ferentiations due to the gradual e ociling 
of the Earth have been ilrtad\ noticed 
— ^as the formation of a crust, the solicli 
fication of sublimed elements, the pre 
cipitation of water, 6:c, — and wc here 


again refer to them merely to point out 
that the) are simultaneous eflec ts of the 
one cause*, eliminishing heat Jxt us 
now, however, observe tlx multiplied 
changes aftiiw irds uisinj; hoin the com 
tinu iix t ol this one i luse llunoolmg 
oi the Liilh invol\Ls its lontraetion 
Heixi tlx solid uust (list tormed is 
piesentlv loo lii^i loi the shiinking 
nuileiis ind is it ( mnot support Use ij^ 
inevitihlv follows the niuleus lint a 
splxioidil uinlopi ( mnot sink down 
into ( oni i( I with a sm dler mteinal 
split loid without disiuption it must 
iiin into wiinkk s is tlu imd of an apple* 
does wh( n the bulk ot its interior 
deeieises liom evapoi ition the 

eoolm^ juo^n ss( s cind tlx envelope 
tlixkens tlu ii<l.,es eonseepient on these 
eontiiet )n> will bee oiiu gn iti t, rising 
ultim ite 1\ ml I hi'ls iTxl mount ims , and 
the litei sv l( m (1 mount iii thuspro- 
eliu < el vs 'll not oiil lu hi^lu r is we tmd 
them to lu lull will he loiij^cr, as we 
dso liixl tlu in I ) lu I liu leaving out 
)t VI w «)lh( I inoelilNiiip, iones, wC SCO 

wh t I nine 11 e iuUio^tn it) of SUlface 

his uisin lioni llx one e iiise , loss of 
lu ii i letti Tui'v vshuh tlx tele- 
se f p( boss 11 to l)^ piiilNleil on the 
tu( (1 Mil nul sluh m tlx moon 
loo when i )iu oils mil atmosplx nc 

1 ^ IX u 1 i\< li n il) e nt It leveaK 

nnd 1 1 some whit diHinnt loim But 
wi h i\i v( t t ) noh e u other kind cjf 
lute !(>.,( lu ol itlui nmluly and 
simiill in I i h ( in id While theJ>arth’$ 
e iixt w IS still ihm llu ridges produced 
b^ Its < outi i un niLi I not only have 
been sm 11, but tin piees between 
tlx s iidge s must li i\ e re sU el with great ^ 
evemx-^s iijuin tlx suDjuent lietuid 
spixioid 4ixl thi w etei in those arctlo ' 
anel antinti n filin', ii which it 
e onde ns( el must hive been evenly dlJJ- 
tribute el But as list as the cru^t^; 
thxkeix^ ind guixd e oriespondmg* 
tiength, tlu lines (j 1 Iruturc from timoi^ 
to time t uis< d m it, must have occurre<^ 
at gieatei ehstaixes apirt, the inte^-*| 
mediate suifaees must have folli^wed 
eontraelmg niic leus with less unifomiit^^ 
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and there must have resulted larger 
areas of land and water. If any one, 
after wrapping up an orange in tissue 
paper, and observing not only how small 
are the wrinkles, but how evenly the 
intervening spaces lie upon the surface of 
the orange, will then wrap it up in thick 
.cartridge- paper, and note both the 
greater height of the ridges and the 
larger spaces throughout which the 
paper does not touch the orange, he will 
realize the fact that, as the I'^arth’s solid 
envelope grew thicker, tlu; areas of eleva 
tion and depression incTcased. Injdace 
of islands homogeneously dis[>ersed amid 
an all-embracing sea, there must have 
graduiflly arisen heterogeneous arrange- 
ments of continent and ocean. Onci; 
more, this double change in the extent 
and in the elevation of the lands, 
involved yet another species of hetero- 
geneity — that of coast line. A tolerably 
even surface raised out of the oc ean 
must have a simple, regular sea-margin ; 
but a surface varied by table lands and 
intersected by mountain-chains must, 
when raised out of tlie ocean, have an 
outline extremely irregular both in its 
leading features and in its details. 'Fhus, 
multitudinous geologic'al and geogra- 
phical results are slowly brought about 
by this one cause— the contraction of 
the Earth. 

When >ve pass from the agenc^y termed 
igneous, to aqueous and atmospheric 
agencies, we see the like ever-growing 
complications of effects, 'I’he denuding 
^ actions of air and water, joined with 
those of changing temperature, ha\e, 
from the beginning, been modifying 
every exposed surfac:e. Oxidation, heat, 
wind, frost, rain, glaciers, rivers, tides, 
waves, have been unc:easingly producing 
: disintegration ; varying in kind and 
amount according to local circumstances. 
Acting upon a tract of granite, they here 
work scarcely an appreciable effect ; 
there cause exfoliations of the surface, 
yand a resulting heap of debris and 
y, boulders ; and elsewhere, after decom- 
V posing the feldspar into a white clay, 
; e^rry aw'ay this and the ac'companying 


quartz and mica, and deposit them in 
separate beds, fluviatile and marine. 
When the ex[)osed land consists of 
several unlike kinds of sedimentary 
strata, or igneous rocks, or both, denuda- 
tion produces changes proportionably 
more heterogeneous. The formations 
being disintegrable in different degrees, 
there follows an increased irregularity of 
surface, d'he areas drained by different 
rivers being differently constituted, these 
rivers carry down to the sea different 
combinations of ingredients; and .so 
sundry new strata of unlike compositions 
are formed. And Irere we may see very 
simply illustrated, the truth, which we 
shall pres(;ntly have to trace out in more 
involved cases, that in ^n-oportion to the 
heterogeneity of the objeet or objects on 
which any force expends itself, is the 
heterogeneity of the effects. A continent 
of complex structure, exposing many 
strata irregularly distributed, raised to 
various levels, tilted up at all angles, 
will, under the same denuding agencie.s, 
give origin to innumerable and involved 
results : each district must be differently 
modifKMl ; each river must carry down a 
•different kind of detritus; ea('h deposit 
I mu.st be differently distributed by the 
i entangled currents, tidal and other, 

I \vhich wash the (ontorted shores; and 
i this multi[)lication of results must mani 
j festly bi; greatest where the complexity 
I of surface is greatest, 

! Here wc; might show how' the general 
I truth, that every active force produces 
I im)re than one change, is again exem- 
j)lilied in the highly-involved flow of the 
I tides, jn the (X'can currents, in the 
wind.s, in the distribution of rain, in the 
di.stribution of heat, and .so forth. But 
not to dwell uptm these, let us, for the 
fuller elucidation of this truth in relation 
to the inorganic world, consider what 
w'ould be the consequences of some 
extensive cosmical catastrophe — say the 
subsidence of Central America. The 
immediate results f)f the disturbance 
would themselves be sufficiently com- 
plex. Besides the numberless disloca- 
tions of strata, the ejections of igneous 
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matter, the propagation of eartlKpiakc ’ wrought out the heterc^geneity t)r the 
vibrations thousands of miles around, I Earth, ])hysi('ally ('onsidertxl, have simul- 
thc loud explosions, and the escape of ■ taneously wrought out its chemical hetero- 
gases ; there would be the rush of the ! gcncity. 'I'here is every reason to believe 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans to fill th(? ! that at an ('xlrenu' lieat the elements 
vacant sjjace, the subseiiuent recoil of | cannot combine. ICven und('r siu'h heat 
enormous waves, which would traverse 1 as can be artificially prodiu'i'd, sonu; very 
both these oceans and produce myriads ! strong affinities yield, as, for instance, 
of ('hanges along their shores, the ('orres- | that of oxygon for hydrogtai ; and the 
ponding atmospheric waves coinplicatc-d great majority of chemical compounds 
by the currents surrounding each volcanii' are decomposed at much lower ti'inpera- 
vent, and the electrical discharges with i tures. but without insisting on the 
which such disturbani'i's are a('(‘()m- highly probable infereiK't*, that whi'U the 
panied. But thesi; temporary effects ICarth was in its first state of incan- 
would be insignificant compared with descenc(; IIutc were no ( hemical coinbi- 
the permanent ones. 'The ('urrents of nations at all, it will suffice for our 
the Atlanti(' and Pacific would bi* nlti'rcd jnirpose to [)oint to thi'. unquestionable 
in their directions and amounts. 'I’he fad that tln} compounds which can exist 
distribution of heat ac'hieved by these' at tlu' highest tc'uiiu'ratures, and which 
ocean currents would Ik* different from must, therefore, have Ih-cii the first that 
what it is. d'he arrangement of the were formed as llu,' fiarth cooled, arc 
isothermal line.s, not only on neig'ibour- j ihosi* of the* simplest constitutions. 'The 
ing continents, but cncui throughout protoxide's including under that head 
Europe, \votild be changed, 'fhe tides j the alkalies, (Mitlis, iVc. are, as a class, 

would flow differently from what they i the most stable compounds w'e know: 

do now. 'I'liere would be mon.' or less j most of them in sisting decomposition by 
modification of the winds in their ! any hc-al we < an generate*, d'hese arc 
periods, .strengths, directions, (jualities. ; ('ombinations of tin; simpU'st order -are 
Rain W'ould fall scarcely anywhere at tlu; j but one (U'gree h ss homogeneous than 
.same times and in the same (|uantities j thi; elements themselves. More hetcro- 
as at present. In short, the meteoro- ' gi'iu.-oiis, less stable, and therelore later 
logical conditions thousands of miles off, ; in the ICarlh’s history, are the di'tiloxides, 
on all sides, would be more or less rc'vo ' tritoxiih s, pe roxides, (.Vc. ; in which two, 

lutionized. d'hus, without taking into ' three, four, or more ;Uc)ms of oxygen arc 

account th (3 infinitude of modifications united with one atom ol metal or other 
which these changes would produce ; cUanent. Higher than these in hetcro* 
upon the llora and fauna, both of land ' geneity are the hydrates; in which an 
and .sea, the reader will [lerceive the j o\id«.- of hydrogr n, united with an oxide 
immen.se heterogeneity of the results | of some other element, lorms a substance 
wrought out by one force, when that whose atoms severally contain at least 
force expends itself upon a previously ' four ultimate atoms of three different 
com[)licated area ; and he Avill draw tlu- kinds. Yet more lu terogiaicous and 
corollary that from the beginning the less stable still are the salts ; which 
complication has advanced at an in- {iresimt us with molecules each made up 
creasing rate. of five, six, seven, eight, ten, twelve, or 

Before going on to show’ how' organic more atoms, of three, il not more, kinds, 
progress als<j depends on the law that 'flien there are tin; liydrateil .salts, of a 
every force produces more than one ' yet gn'uter hett rogeneit)’, w hich undergo 
change, w’c have to notice the manifesta- j partial flecoin[)osition at much low’er 
tion of this law in yet another species of , temperaturi’S. After them coiikj the 
inorganic progress — namely, chemical. | further complicated supersalts and double 
The same general causes that have i salts, having a stability again decrea.sed \ 
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s<>, throughout. Without entering 
qualifications for -which space fails, 
believe no chemist will deny it to be 
^rgeneral law of these iiK^rganic combi- 
nations that, other thini^s eejuah the 
friability decreases as the complexity 
increases. When we ])ass to the com- 
/bounds of organic chemistry, we find 
liiis general law still further exemplified : 
we find much greater ('om[)lexity and 
much less stability. A molecule of 
.albumen, for inslant'e, (oiisists of 482 
^ultimate atoms of fi\'e differt'n:: kinds. 
.Eibrinc, still more intri('ale in constitu- 
tion, contains in ea('h moleriile, 298 
atoms of (arbon, 49 of nitrogtm, 2 of 
sulphur, 228 of hydrogen, and 92 of 
oxygen- in all, 669 atoms; or, more 
^Strictly speaking, eciuivalents. Andthes(^ 
two substances are so unstable as to 
decompose at (|uitc ordinary (('inpera- 


less comjwund ; as indeed are nearly all 
causes with which we are acquainted. 
Scarcely any change can rightly be 
ascribed to one agency alone, to the 
neglect of the permanent or temporary 
conditions under which only this agency 
produces the change. But as it does 
not materially affect our argument, we 
j prefer, for simplicity’s sake, to use 
j throughout the popular mode of expre.s- 
1 sion. Perha])s it will be further objected, 
that to assign loss of heat as the cause of 
any changes, is to attribute these cdianges 
not tfj a force, hut to the absence of a 
fon'e. And this is true. Stric'tly speak- 
ing, the changi's should he attributed to 
thos(' forces wlui h come into ac'tion 
when the antagonist force is withdrawn. 
But though there is inaccuracy in saying 
that the freezing of waU'r is due to the 
loss of its heat, no practical error arises 


turcs ; as that to which the outside of a from it ; nor will a })arallel laxity of 
joint of roast meat is exposed. 'Thus it expression vitiate our statements respect- 
manifest that the present ('heniical j ing the multijfiicatiou of effects. Indeed, 
'heterogeneity of the Earth’s surface? has the obje^etion serves but to draw atten- 
{Arisen by degrees, as the (k?cre'asc of tion to the fact, that not only docs the 
“hfeat has permitted ; and that it has exertion ol‘ a foix'e produce more than 
shown itself in three forms — first, in the one change, hut the withdrawal of a 
^multiplication of chemical compounds ; force [)roduces more than f)ne change, 
second, in the? greater number of dif- Returning to the thread of our exposi- 
-ferent elements ('ontained in the more lion, we have next to lra(?c, throughout 
modern of these c()m[)oimds : and third, organic progress, this same all-pervading 
oh the higher and mon? vari('d multi[)lcs princi})le. And here, where the evolii- 
■itfi which these more numerous elements tion of the homogeneous into the hcten> 
iCOinbine. geneous was first observed, the produc- 

• To say that this advance in chemical tion ol’ many effects by erne cause is least 
heterogeneity is due to the one caiist?, easy to demonstrate. The development 
4 iminiition of the Earth’s temperature, of a seed into a plant, or an ovum ink) 
yould be to say t(io much ; for it is clear an animal, is so gradual, while the forces 
that aqueous and atmospheric agencies wliich determine it are so involved, and 
Save been concerned ; and further, that at the same time so unobtrusive, that it 
^he affinities of the elements themselves is difficult to detect the multiplication of 
implied. 'I'he (xiuse has all along effects which is elsewhere so obvious, 
’been a composite one : the cooling of But, guided by indirect evidence, we 
Earth having been simply the mo.st may .safely conclude that here too the 
^beral of the concurrent causes, or law holds. Note, first, how numerous 
it^emblage of conditions. And here, are the changes which any marked action 
•mdeed, it may be remarked that in the works upon an adult organism — a human 
r^everal classes of facts already dealt with being, for instance. An alarming sound 
|e 3 tcepting, pcrliaps, the first), and still or sight, besides the impressions on the 
in those with which we shall organs of sense and the nerves, may 
^sently deal, the causes are more or produce a start, a scream, a distortion of 
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the face, a trembling consequent on 
general nuibcuUr rekvatKjn, a biiist of 
perspiration, a lu^ih of blood to the 
brain, followed possibly by an cst of the 
heart’s action and b) s) ik opc , .md if 
the subject be feeble, in indisposition 
with its long train ol toniplitated 
s}mptoins iniy set in Siinilail) in 
(ases of disease \ minute jioition of 
the small pox virus mtrodiuid into tlu 
system, ^\lll, in i se\ue ( isc t lust. 
during the first sta^e iigois, heat ol 
skin, iUeelerated pulse, luired ton lu 
loss of ippetite thnst, i [)ij3 istiK uiu isi 
ness, vomiting, headai he jiims in tlu 
baek ind limbs, muse ul ir wti'iuss 
tonvulsions delirium, \( in tht sk oiid 
stage, < lit ineous iiuplion it( hm^ lin^ 
ling, sole Ihroit, swilled I iiu is, s ilu i 
tion, < oLigh, houseness, (hspno i \( 
mil in tlu thud st m , (ediiiutous 
inflammations, pneumonii, phuiisv 
eliaiiheeiL, iiifl imnuti in of thi bi un 
ophtluilmu, ei\sij)elis lah ol 

whuh inumeiited sviiiptoms is itself 
more or less ( ompU \ Miduiius spuiil 
foods, Ixttei 111, might in like m mm i 
be instinud is jiiodiu muliipkd 
It suits Now It 111 d onl\ to ton hU? 
ih It the manv thin ( s lluis w n 1 )\ 
one foul upon in idiilt ti^ini m will 
be in put jiuallilid m m <ml)i\o 
omnisiii to undt r l md h iw lu it ilso 
the evolution of the homo^tnious into 
the hiteiogt lu oils mq bt thu to flu 
piodiKtion of mui) elli< Is 1 ^ om t lu « 
Ihe external heat, whuh I dlii^ i 
matter ha\ in,^ spec i d proi liv ities, dt ft i 
mints the lust t onijilu itions of tlu 
germ, ma), by at tin^ on the -^e, sujiei 
mduee further eonqilu itions upon 
these still hight i md mon numeuuis 
ones, and so on t ontinii ill) t u h 
organ as it is devekiptd siivmg, b) its 
aetions and reactions on thi ust, tt; 
initiate new complexities Ihi first 
pulsations of the fietal luart must simul 
taneousl) aid the unfolding of ever) 
part The giowth ui eat h tissue, bv 
taking from the blood speeial piopoi 
tions of elements, must modify the eon 
stitution of the blood , and so must 


modify the nutrition of ill thi other 
tissues Ihe lunts ailioii implviug'is 
It does a teitam w iste, iieiesMlilis an 
iddition lu tile blood ol eflett malUrs, 
whuh must influent I tlu. lest ol the 
s)stem, and piihips, i souii think, 
t Rise the Itirmili n ol (\(iitt)iv oi^ins 
Ihe nervous toiuuxions t st ihlislied 
uiuiiij, till vistiii must Imihii multiply 
thill mutu il infliu nt t s md oiontmu 

ilh Still stion^i 1 ht conus tlu prtiha 

liilit) of this \uw when wi c dl to iiiinil 
the 1 It t ih It the mu ^um liny be 
t oht tl ml ) dilic n lit 1 itnis t c ortimg to 
tiKumslmtts I Inis diiimi it i irliei 
si let t \i i\ I mhivo IS c \1 1 )t(t)iius 
< itlu 1 lu dt Ol It 111 d( is llu 1 ) 1 m< e of 
font', u 11 1^ on il tl<t(i minis ^g uu, 
It is I w 11 ( st ihli lu tl I u t th it llu 1 irva 
ot i woilin^hct will d v 1 )j) into i 
(|Ueinhic il 1 )( I )U it I t ) 1 lit its 

f(U)d 1 ) t h nm d I ill It n \ liu h thi 

1 iiv i I pu n he s IK I 1 Ml whu h 
in t UK i u t il il tlu I K Miiuite 
( iiisc (I t u h id\ m< m < mhiyome 
( iiijilu iti in t tlu u lu 11 ol nit uli nt 
loicc up >11 ih ( mipli ill in ])i< viously 
t \i im^ lnd( c wi ini\ find a pnon 
K IS >11 I think lint llu evolution jmj 
( ( c cl ill 1 ihi m mil 1 1 1 lilt t no 

nil minnl i \t l il c nt uns the 
sliwhl I iiulim nt oi ndu ition ol the 
luiUK oiv^mi in nu ( tlu muiosttipe 
In hown u llnl tlu Inst jinxissset 
u|) in (vtiv Icilil/ d w,tiin is i piottss 
tjf K jK itt d sjioiit uu 11 lissions t nding 
in llu piodii li n ol i miss of tills, 
not om ol whuh i xhihils mv spt t lal 
t Ini It tt 1 ihiK s( c n s ni ilKinUive 

hut to upp(»s* tin llu |) irlnl «)i .,mi/a- 
tion it m\ nu nu nt ( vistm^ m i growing 
I iml)t\<> Is ti msf ini d hv the i^t nt les 
u tm>, u[)on It ml > lli n t < itlin^ phase 
[of oiguu/Ltu>n md tins ml llu next, 
until, ihr >ii.,I) tvii nu n ising (om- 
]) 1 « Mill th iilimnl f nu is reached. 
Not mdtid tint w cm thus really 

expliin the pi xlu tu.n of any jilant or 
mini il t ne still in the dark 

respecting those m\st< nous propt rties» Ul 
virtue ot whuh the germ, when subject 
to fit mfluinees, undeigoes the specul 
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changes that begin the series of trans- 
formations. All we aim to show, is, that 
given a germ possessing those particular 
proclivities distinguishing the species to 
which it belongs, and the evolution of an 
organism from it, probably depends on 
that multiplication of effects whi('h we 
have seen to be the cause of pr^)gress in 
general, so far as we have yet traced it. 

When, leaving the development of 
single plants and animals, we pass to 
that of the ICarth’s flora and fauna, the 
course of our argument again l)ecomes 
clear and simi)le. 'rhough, as was 
admitted in the first part of this artic le, 
the fragmentary facts Palecjiitology has 
accumulated, do not clearly warrant us 
in saying that, in the lapse of geologic 
time, there have been evolved more 
heterogeneous organisms, and mori‘ 
heterogeneous assemblages of organisms, 
yet we shall now see that there ffu/s/ 
ever have liec’ii a tendency towards 
these results. We shall find that the 
production of many elTec:ts by one cause, 
which, as already shown, has been all 
along incri;asing the physical hetero- 
geneity of the JiLarth, has further involved 
an increasing heterogeneity in its flora 
and fauna, individually and collectively. 
An illustration will make this cU^ar. 
Supi)ose that by a series of upheavals, 
occurring, as they are now known t<j do, 
at long intervals, the hkist Indian Archi- 
pelago were to be, ste[) by ste[), rais(‘d 
into a continent, and a chain of moun- 
tains formed along the axis of elevation. 
By the first of these upheavals, the 
plants and animals inhabiting Borneo, 
Sumatra, New (luinea, and the rest, 
would be subjected to slightly modified 
sets of conditions. 'The climate in 
general would be altered in temperature, 
in humidity, and in its periodical varia- 
tions ; while the local differences would 
be multiplied. d'hese modifications 
would affect, perhaps inappreciably, the 
entire flora and fauna of the region. 

■ The change of level would produce 
additional modifications; varying indif- 
ferent species, and also in dilTerent 
inembers of the same s})ecies, according j 


to their distance from the axis of eleva- 
tion. Plants, growing only on the sea- 
shore in special localities, might become 
extinct. Others, living only in swamps 
of li certain humidity, would, if they 
survived at all, probably undergo visible 
changes (jf appearance. While still 
greater alterations would occur in the 
plants gradually spreading over the 
lands newly raised above the sea. I'he 
animals and insects living on these 
modified plants, would themselves be in 
some degree modified by change of food, 
as well as by change of climate : and 
the modification would be more marked 
where, from the dwindling or dis- 
a])pearance of one kind of plant, an 
allied kind was eaten. In the lapse of 
the many generations arising befijre the 
next upheaval, the sensible or insetisible 
alterations thus pioduced in each si)ecies 
would become organized — there would 
be a more or less complete adaptation 
to the new ( ondilions. 'I'he next up- 
heaval would sin)erinducc further organic 
changes, implying wider divergenc'cs 
from the })rimary forms ; and so re- 
peatedly. But now let it be observed 
that the revolution thus resulting would 
not be a substitution of a thousand more 
or less modified species for llte thousami 
original species ; but in place t)f the 
thousand original species there would 
arise several thousand species, or varie- 
ties, or changed forms. Kach species 
being distributed over an area of some 
extent, and tending continually to 
colonize the new area exposed, its 
different members would be subject to 
different .sets of changes. Plants and 
animals spreading towards the equator 
would not be affected in the same way 
as others spreading from it, 'I’hose 
spreading towards the new shores wa)uld 
undergo changes unlike the changes 
undergone by those spreading into the 
mountains. Thus, each original race of 
organisms, would become the root from 
which diverged several races differing 
more or less from it and from each 
other ; and while some of these might 
.subsequently disappear, probably more 
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than one would survive in the next 
geologic period : the very dispersion 
itself increasing the chances of survival. 
Not only would thcTc be certain modifi- 
cations thus caused by change of physical 
c'onditions and food, but also in some 
cases other modifu'ations causctl l)y 
change of habit. 'I'he fauna of eacli 
island, peopling, st('p by slc-[), the newly- 
raised tracts, would eventually come in 
contact with the faunas of other islands ; 
and some members of these other faunas 
would be unlike any creatures bi'fore 
seen. Herbivores meeting with nmv 
beasts of ])rcv, would, in some cases, be 
led into modes of di'fence or I'seajic 
differing from those pri*vioiisly used ; 
and simultaneously the- Ijeasts of prey 
would mollify their modes of pursuit and 
attack. V\’e know that when circum- 
stances demand it, suc'h ('hanges of 
habit (fo take plai'c in animals ; and we 
know that if the new habits become the 
dominant ones, they must eventually in 
some degree alter the organization. 
Ob.serve now, howe^■er, a further coiise- 
(luence. 'I’here must arisi.' not simply a 
tendency towards the differentiation of 
each race of organisms into .several 
races ; but also a tendency to llu' 
oi'i'asional production of a somewhat 
higher organism, d'aken in the mass 
these divergent ^'arictics whii'h have 
bciai caused by fresh physical I'onditions 
and habits of life, will exhibit changes 
quite indefinite in kind and degree ; and 
changes that do not necessarily consti- 
tute- an advance. Probably in most 
cases the modified type will be neither 
more nor less heterogi -neons than the 
original one. In some cases the habits 
of lifeado])ted being simpler than before, 
a less heterogeneous structure will result: 
there will be a retrogradation. J:}ut it 
musi now and then oci ur, that some 
division of a specie.s, falling inti^ circum- 
stances which give it rather more com- 
plex experience.s, and demand actions 
somewhat more involved, will have 
certain of its organs further differentiated 
in proportionately small degrees, —will 
become slightly more heterogeneous. 


I 'Phus, in the natural course of things, 

! there will from time to time arise an 
; increased heterogumcity both of the 
; kkirtlfs flora and fauna, and of individtial 
I races ini ludcd in them. Omitting 
detailed e\[)lanations, and allowing fox 
; till' (jualilications which cannot here be 
i specified, we think it is clear that 
I geological mutations have all along 
I ti-nded to complicate the forms of life, 
j whether ri-gardi-d separately or collec- 
I tively. 'Die .same causes whii'h have 
i lial to the cNolution of the I'^arlh's crust 
I Irom the .sim)>lc into the complex, have 
simultaneously h'd to a iiarallel evolution 
' of the Pile ujion its surface. In this 
■ casi-, as in jirevious om-s, we see thiit 
the transformation ol' the homogiMieous 
I into till* heterogeni-ous is consepiR-nt 
! ujion the universal jirinciiile, that every 
: active force prodiK'es more than one 
j change. 

I 'rile- dedui'tion here drawn from the 
' cstalilished truths of geology anti the 
. general laws of life, gains immensely in 
: weight on limling it to he in harmony 
I with an induction drawn from direct 
( xpei iene('. Just tlial divcrgciK'e of 
, many races Irom one race, whit'h wo 
inferred must ha\e heeii eonlimially 
oeeurring during geologic time, we know 
to have oeeurretl during the j)n.;-lii,storic 
and historic periods, in man and 
domestii- animals. And just that multi- 
plication of effei'ts which we ('oncluded 
must have prodm t-d the first, w'e see 
has produced the last. .Single cau.scs, 
as famine, pressure of pojailation, war, 

I liave ])eriodieally li d to lurlher disper- 
sions of mankind and of dejuaident 
creatures: eai li such dispersion initialing 
new modifK ations, new varieties of type. 
W'helher all the human race.s be or be 
not derived from out- stoi k, i)hilology 
makes it eh-ar tliat wliole groups of 
race.s now’ easii\ distinguishable from 
each other, were originally one race, — 
that the diffusion of one race into 
different climates and londition.s of • 
exisleiK-e, has produced many modified 
forms of it. Similarly with domestic y 
animals, d'hough in some ca.se.s— -as 
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of dogs — community of origin will 
^^rhaps be disputed, yet in other cases 
’-^as that of the sheep or the cattle of 
olr own country— it will not be ques- 
tioned that local differences of clinuite, ^ 
food, and treatment, have transformed 
one original breed into numerous breeds I 
' now become so far distinct as to produce 
unstable hybrids. Moreover, through 
^ the complication of effects flowing from 
single causes, we here find, what we 
before inferred, not only an increase of 
general hc'terogcneity, but also of special 
heterogeneity. VV'hilc of the divergent 
divisions and subdivisions of the human 
race many have undergone ('liangcs not 
constituting an advance ; while in some 
the type may ha^e degraded; in others \ 
it has become dec idc'dly more hetcro- ' 
geneous. The c'i\ili/(‘d ICuropean departs ' 
more widely from the vertebrate arc he- | 
type than doc\s the* s<ivage. 'Thus, both 
the law and the cause of progress, wliic h, 
'from lac'k of evidenc'e, c'an be hut h\|)o 
thetically subslantiatiMl in respect ol the 1 
‘earlier forms of life on our globe', c'an l)e 
actually substantiated in respect of the 
^ latest forms. ^ 

. If the ad\. nice* of Man towards gre.itei 

* The c onn-rwlng ottranio cvotuluni 

contained in lliis and tiu' one pre- 

ceding it, staiuU V(.il>alnn as il did wlan liisl 
published in the // / /\'< ?”/« a’ foi Vjiiil, 
1857. I liavi' tlius left It \Mlhoui the- .ilU lation 
of a word tliat it may 'iliow llu \ k*\\ 1 tlu-n Ir-KI 
^concerning tin oiigin ctl spenc'j. The sole 
cause recogniA'd is that nf direct adaptation «»f 
^constitution to conditions const ipicnt on inheri 
{.tance of the inothrjcalions of siuicluie lesulting 
from use and tlisuse. There is no recognition ol 
diat further cause disclosed m Mr. Dai win's 
work, published (wo and a hall yi.ais lalci - the 
♦indirect adaptation rcsuhnig fioin the natiaal 
selection of fa\oural)le \analions. The multi 
plication of effects is, however, cipially illus 
,,tlfated in whatever way the adaptation to chang- 
’ jpg conditions it. effected, or if it is effected in 
flsoth ways, as I hold. 1 ma) add that tliefe is 
indicated the view that the succession til organic 
" forms is npt serial hut prtxieecls by perpetual 
divergence and re-di\ ergence —tliat theie h.is 
^ been a continual “divergence of many races 
(from one race’’: each species being a “ root 
which several other species branch out ; 

. nnd the growth of a tree being thus the implied 


heterogeneity is traceable to the produc- 
tirm of many effects by one cause, still 
more clearly may the advance of Society 
towards greater heterogeneity be so 
explained. Consider the growth of an 
industrial organization. When, as must 
occasionally happen, some member of 
a tribe disjjlays unusual aptitude for 
making aji artit’le of general use -a 
weapon, for instance - which w‘as before 
made liy each man for himself, there 
arises a tendency low.irds the differen- 
tiation of that member iiiUj a maker 
of such weapon. Jlis ('ompanions — 
warriors and hunters all of them, — 
severally feel the inipottance of having 
the ht'st weapons that can ht' made ; 
and ate tin refoie iiutain to offer strong 
indiueimnts to this sldllcd individual to 
make wiajxnis toi them, lie, on the 
oth(‘r liancl, having not only e.i. unusual 
la< ultv, hut an unusual liking, foi making 
siK'h vvcajx^iis (the talent and the desire 
for an) <h (’Ujiation lx ing i ommonl) asso- 
( iated), is ))iedisj)osed to fulfil etu h 
( ommission on the offer of an adecjuati' 
revvaid ; cs])<xially as his love of distiiK' 
lion is also giatilied and his liv’ing fac'ili 
tated. 'rius first spei'iali/ation of function, 
oiK'c (.oinmeiiced, lends ever to become 
more decided. On the side of thi' 
weapon ntiiker pitUlii'c gives increased 
skill- ini'ieased sujieriority to his jiro- 
diK'ts. On the side of his clients, 
ct‘ssati<)n of ])ia('ti<e entails decreased 
skill. 'I'hus th(' infhu'nc es which deter- 
I mine this div ision of labour grow stronger 
I in both wavs ; and thi* incipient hetero- 
' geneitv is, on the average of cases, likely 
I to bei'onu* peiiiiaiicnl for that genera- 
tion il no longer. This j)ro(‘ess not only 
ilifferentiates the .social mass into two 
parts, tlie fine monopolizing, or almost 
monopolizing, the performance of a 
certain funf'tion, and the other losing 
the habit, and in some measure the 
power, of performing that function ; but 
I it tends to initiate other differentiations. 
'I'hc advance desf'ribed implies the 
introduction of barter, — the maker of 
weapons ha.s, on each occasion, to he 
{mid in such other articles as he agrees 
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to take in exchange. He will not i 
habitually take in exchange one kind of j 
article, but many kinds. He docs nf)t 
want mats only, or skins, or iishing-gear, 
but he wants all these, and on each 
occasion will bargain for the ])artieular 
things he most needs. What follows? 
If amojig his fellows there exist anv 
slight differences of skill in the manufac- 
ture (jf these various things, as there 
are almost sure to do, the weapon-mak(‘r 
will take fron^ each one the thing which 
that one excels in making : he will 
exchange for mats with him whose mats 
are superior, and will bargain for the 
fishing-gear of him who has the best. 
But he who has bartered away his mats 
or his fishing-gear, must make otlu'r 
mats or fishing-gear for himself; and in 
so doing must, in some degree, further 
develof) his aptitutkx 'I’luis it rc‘sults 
that the small siiecialities of faculty 
j)Ossessiid by various members of the 
tribe, will tend to grow more decided. 
And whether or not tlu're ensue distiivt 
iliff(;rentiatif)ns of other indivifluals into 
makers of jxirticnlar articles, it is dear 
that incipient difrereiitiations take j>la('(‘ 
throughout the tribe: the' one original 
cause produces not (»nly the fust dual 
effect, but a number of secondary dual j 
effects, like in kind, lint minor in 
degree. 'J'his j^rocess, lA which traces 
may be seen among schtiolboys, oannot 
well produce lasting effects in an iin 
settled tribe ; but where there grows up 
a fixed and multijilying community, sucli 
differentiations become permanent, and 
increase with each generation. 'I'he 
enhanced demand for every commodity, 
intensifies the functional activity of each 
specialized person or class ; and this 
renders the specialization more definite 
where it already exists, and establishes it 
where it is but nascent. By iiu Teasing 
the-pressure on the means of subsistence, 
a larger population again augments these 
results ; seeing that eac'h ]jerson is forced 
more and more to confine himself to 
that which he can do best, and by which 
he can gain most. Presently, under 
these same stimuli, new occupations 
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arise. Competent workers, ever aiming 
to produce improved articles, occasion- 
ally discover better processes or raw 
materials. 'The subslitiition of bronze 
I for stone entails on him who first makes 
j it a great im rease of demand : so that 
! ho or his sueet^ssor I'vt'nlually finds all 
j his time occupied in making the bronze 
I for the articles ht' sells, and is obliged to 
i deimte the fashijining oftlu'se articles to 
others ; and, cvi ntiially, the making of 
bron/e, thus difrcn'iitiated from a ]jrc- 
(‘xistiiig oiH'upation, bi^c'onu's an occupa- 
I tion by itself. Pul now mark the 
j ramified change's whicli follow this 
! change. Bronze presently replaec's stone, 

I not only in the' articles it was first used 
I for, hut in many others -in arms, tools, 
j an<l utensils of various kinds : and so 
I affe'cts th(' manufacturi’ ofthem. loirthcr, 
it affests llu’ jiioe'csses which these 
ut(*nsils subs(‘r\e, and the resulting 
prodiK'ts, • niodilies liiiildiiigs, t'arving.s, , 
p('rsonal d('<’oration,s. Vei again, it sots 
going manufa<-tiirt s which wc're before 
impossible, from hick of a mat(;rial fit 
lor the re(]uisit(‘ implements. And all 
these ehangt's n-aet on tlu' peopkj — 
increase their iiumipulative skill, their 
inli'lligciH'c. theii ('omlbrt, n-fme their 
halills and tastos. d'hus the evolution 
of a homogi'iieoiis society into a hetero- 
gt'iicoiis onc', is clearly consc(|iK;nt on 
the g(‘n('ral jirinc ipU', that many effects 
are produivd by one cause. 

S})a('c ])(Tmitting, we might show how 
the localization of special industries in 
s])ecial parts of a kingdom, as well as 
th(' minute subdivision (jf labour in the 
making of <‘a<'h rommodity. are similarly 
determined. Or, turning to a somewhat 
j <hrterent ord(;r of illusiralioiis. we might 
dwell on the imiltinidinous changes-— 
material, intellectual, moral — caused by 
; printing; or tl-c further extensive series, 

! of changes \\i ought by gunpowder. But 
I leaving llu^ int<'rmediale phases of social 
I development, let us tak(' a few illustra- 
' tionsfrom its most recent and its passing 
phases. I'c) trace the efierts of steam- 
jxnver, in its manifold applications' to 
; mining, navigation, and manufactures of 
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',all kinds, would curry us into unmanage- 
able detail. Let us confine ourselves to 
the latest embodiment of steam power — 
the. locomotive engine. 'I'his, as the 
proximate cause of our railway system, 
has changed the face of the country, the 
course of trade, and the habits of the 
people. Consider, first, the t'omjdic al(rd 
sets of changes that precede th(^ making 
' of every railway - the provisional arrange- 
ments, the meetings, the registration, the 
trial se('tion, the parliamentary survey, 
'the lithographed plans, the books of 
reference, the local deposits and notit'cs, 
the aj^plication to Parliament, the pass- 
ing Standing Orders (.'ommiltc'c, the 
first, second, and third readings : each 
•of whit'h brief heads indicates a multi- 
‘ plicity of transactions, and lla^ (‘vtra 
dovelojimcnt of sundry oc('uj)ations as 
those of engincaa-s, surveyors, litho- 
graphers, parliamentary agents, shans 
brokers ; and the creation of sundry 
others — as those of tra/fu: lakers, rider- 
ence-takers. (amsider, next, the yet 
more marked changes inijjlied in railway 
construction - the cuttings, embankings, 
tunnelings, diversions of roads ; the 
building of bridges and stations, tlu* 
laying down of ballast, slee[)ers, and 
rails; the making of engines, tenders, 

’ carriages, and waggons: which pnx'ixsscs, 
acting on numerous trades, increase tlu: 
importation of timber, the (piarrying of 
stone, the manufacture of iron, the 
mining of coal, the burning of bricks : 
institute a variety of special manufai- 
tures weekly advertised in the Rai/ivay 
Titnes ; and, finally, open the way to 
sundry new (xa'iipations, as those of 
drivers, stokiTs, cleaners, plate -layers, 
&c., &c. And then consider the changes. 
Still more numerous and involved, whic'h 
railways in action produce on the com- 
munity at large. Business agencies arc 
established where previously they would 
'not have paid ; goods are obtained from 
remote wholesale houses instead of near 
retail ones ; and commodities arc used 
Which distance once rendered inacces- 
sible. Again, the diminished co.st of 
carriage tends to specialize more than 
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ever the industries of different districts 
— to confine each manufacture to the 
parts in whic:h, from local advantages, 
it can be best carried on. Further, the 
fall in freights, fai'ilitating distribution, 
equalizes prices, and also, on the average, 
lowers prices : thus l^ringing divers 
articles within the means of those before 
unable to buy them, and so increasing 
their comforts and improving their habits. 
At the .same time the practice of travel- 
ling is immen.si'ly extended. People 
who never before dreamed of it, take 
tri[)s to the si‘a ; visit their distant 
relations ; make tours ; and so we arc 
benefited in body, feelings, and ideas, 
'file more prompt transmission of letters 
and of news produces other marked 
changes makes the pulse of the nation 
faster. Once more, there arises a wide 
dissemination (;f cheap literature through 
railway book-stalls, and of advi'rtiscments 
in railway ('arriages : both of them aiding 
ulterior progress. And the countless 
changes here brielly indicated arc conse- 
(pient on the invention of the U)comotive 
engine*. 'Phe social organism has been 
rendered more heterogeneous in virtue 
of the many new occiqiations introduced, 
and the many old ones furthers[)e('ialized ; 
pric(*s of nearly all things in every [iku'e 
have been altered ; each trader has 
modified his way of doing business ; and 
every person has been affected in his 
at'tions, thoughts, emotions. 

lllustrati(jns to the same effect might 
be indefinitely accumulated, but they are 
necdle.s.s. 'The only further fai t demand- 
ing notice, is, that we here see still more 
cl(‘arly the truth before pointed out, that 
in proportion as the area on which any 
force expends itself becomes hetero- 
geneou.s, the results are in a yet higher 
degree muUi})lied in number and kind. 
While among the simple tribes to whom 
it was first known, caoutchouc caused 
but few changes, among ourselves the 
changes have been so many and varied 
that the history of them occupies a 
volume.* Upon the small, homo- 
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geneous community inhabiting one of 
the Hebrides, the electric telegraph 
would produce, were it used, scarcely 
any results ; but in England the results 
it produces are multitudinous. 'I'he 
comparatively simple organization under 
which our ancestors lived five centuries 
ago, could have undergone but few 
modifications from an event like the 
recent one at Canton ; but now, the 
legislative decision respecting it sets up 
many hundreds of compl(.‘\ modifica- 
tions, each of which will be the parent 
of numerous future ones. 

Space permitting, we criuld willingly 
have pursued the argument in relation to 
all the subtler results of civilization. As 
before we showed that tlu*. law of pro- 
gress to which the organic, and inor- 
ganic worlds ctjnform, is als(.> ('onformed 
to by Language, the plastic arts, Music, 
&c. ; so might we here? show that the 
cause which we have hitherto found to 
determine progress holds in tliese cases 
also. Instances might be given {iroving 
how, in ScieiK'-c, an advance of one 
division presently advaiK'cs other divi 
sions — how Astronomy has been im 
mensely forwarded by disi'overies in 
Optics, while other optii'al discoveries 
have initiated Micros(.'()[)ic Anatomy, 
and greatly aided the growth of Physio- 
logy-how Chemistry has indiristly 
increased our knowledge of hdectricity, 
Magniaisni, Biology, (findogy how 
Electricity has reacted on Chemistry 
and Magnetism, and has developed (mr 
views of Light and Heat. In Literature 
the same truth might be exhibited in the 
manifold effects of the primitive mystery- 
play, as originating the modern drama, 
which has variously branched ; or in the 
still multiplying forms of periodical 
literature which have descended from 
the first newspaper, and which have 
severally acted and reacted on (jther 
forms of literature and on each other, 
d’he infiuence which a new si hool of 
Painting — as that of the prc-Kuffaelitcs 

Caoutchouc, or In(lia-Rul)hcr Manufuclurt.* in 
Lnglaml.” liy Thomas Hancock. 
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—exercises upon other schools: the 
hints which all kinds of pictorial art are 
deriving from Photograiihy ; the complex 
results of new critical doctrines, as those 
of Mr. Riiskin, might severally he dwelt 
uponas disi)laying the like multiplication 
of effet'ts. 

But we venture to think our case is 
already made out. 'The imperfeitions 
of statement which brevity has neeessb 
tated, do not, wc believe, invalidate the 
pro[)()sitions laid down. 'I’he qualiliea- 
tions here and tliere demanded would 
not, il made, affect the infiaenees. 
'riiough, in tracing the genesis of pro- 
gress, we hav(i fr(‘([uently sjiokcn (jf 
coinpl(*\ causes as if they were simj)lc 
ones ; it still nanains true that such 
caust's ari.‘ far less i.omjilex than their 
results. I )etaile(.l criticisms do not affect 
our main [losition. landless facts go to 
show that every kind of progress is from 
the homogiau'ous to the hctiTogene<nis ; 
and that it is so bia aiise lau'li cliange is 
hallowed by many tLangi's. And it is 
significant that when* the facts arc most 
accessible and abumiant, thia-e these 
trutlis are most mauifi-sl. 

However, to avoid committing our- 
selves to more than is yet provi'd, wo 
must be ('ont( 111 with saying that such 
are ilur law and the cause of all progress 
that is known tons. Sliould tli(* Nebular 
Hyp<>tln:sis ever be establislied, tlien it 
will become manilest that the Universe 
at large, like evaay org.inism, was once 
homogeneous ; that a.s a wh(»le, and in 
every detail, it has unceasingly advanced 
towards greater heU-rogeneity. Il will 
Ire seen that as in each event of to-day, 
so form the beginning, the rlecomposi- 
tiern of every cxixauk-d force into 
several forces has been jierpctually pro 
ducing a higher complii atioii ; that the 
increase (if lieterogeneity so brought 
aixiut is still gciing on and must con- 
tinue to g«r (ill : and that thus progre.ss 
is not an act ideiit, not a tiling within 
human ('(iiurol, but a beneficent necessity. 

I A few' words must be added on the 
I unt(iIogi('al bearings (if our argument. 

C' 



iably not a few will conclude that 
is an attempted solution of the 
questions with which Philosophy 
all ages has perplexed itself. I^t 
^^ione thus deceive themselves After 
all that has been said, the ultimate 
mystery remains just as it was 1 he 
explanation of that whiih is explicable, 
does but bring out into greater clear- 
ness the inexplicableness of that whu h 
remains behind Little as it seems to 
do so, fearless inquiry tends continually 
to give a liimer basis to all true Rch 
gion The timid sectarian, obliged to 
abandon one by one the superstitions 
^queathed to liim, and daily lineling 
Ills cherished beliefs more and more 
shaken, sceretly fears thil ill things 
may some day be explained and has a 
^corresponding dread of Science thus 
evincing the profoundest of all infidelitv 
*^the feai lest the truth be bid On 
the other hand, tlie sincere man of 
science, content to follow whereicr the 
evidence leads him, becomes by each 
new inquiry more profoundly c onvinced 
that the Universe is an insoluble problem 
Alike in th6 extern il and the intern il 
worlds, he sees himself in the midst of 
ceaseless changes, ol which he can 
discover neither be ginning nor end 
If, tracing back the evolution of things, 
he allows himself to entertain the h)p() 
thesis that all matter once existe d in a 
diffused form, lie finds it impossible to 
conceive how this came to be so, and 
equally, if he speculates on the future, 
he can assign no limit to the grand 
succession of phenomena ever unfolding 
^themselves before him Similarly, if he 
tooks inward, he percenes that both 
tie^rminations of the thread of conscious 
|iass are be>ond his grasj) he cannot 
gffemember when or liow consciousness 


commenced, and he canftot examine the 
consciousness at any moment existing; 
for only a state of c cmseiousness which 
is already past can become the objec t of 
thought, and never one which is passing 
When, again, he turns from the succes- 
sion of phenomena, external or internal, 
to their essential nature, he is equally 
at fault 1 hough he may succeed in 
lesolving all properties of objects into 
manifestations of fore e, he is not thereb) 
enabled tc^ conceive whit force is, but 
finds, on the contrary, that the moie he 
thinks alioiit it, the more he is baffled 
Similarl), though anilysis of mentil 
actions miy finally bring him down to 
sensations as the origin il mate ri ils out 
of which ill thought is woven, he is 
none the forw licit r, for he cannot in 
the least eoinfm htnd sensation Inwaid 
and outward things he thu discovers 
to be alike inserutible m then ultimite 
genesis and natuie He sees thit tlu 
Materialist and Spiiitualist controversy 
is a mere war of woids the disputants 
being eepiall) absurd -each believing he 
understands th it which it is impossible 
foi any man to unclerstai d In all 
diitctions his mvestigitions eventually 
bring him face to face with the unknow 
able and he eve 1 more eleail) perceive s 
It to be the unknow ible He 1( arns il 
once the gieatness and the littleness of 
human intellect its power m dcalm^ 
with all that comes within the range cji 
ex{)eiienet f its impotence in dealing 
with all that tr«.nseends experience He 
(eels more vivuily than any otheis can 
feel, the utter ineompi thensi blent ss of 
the simplest fact, considered in itself 
He alone truly sets that absolute know 
ledge IS impc^ssible He alone knows 
that undei ill things there lies an 
unpenetrable mjslery. 
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In a debate upon the Develo[)ment I than they can conceive that ten millions 
Hypothesis, lately narrated to me by ! of varieties have arisen by successive 
a friend, one of the disputants was j modifications. All siu'h, however, will 
described as arguing that as, in all our | find, on inquiry, that they are under an 
experience, we know no such [)heno- I illusion. 'This is onc'. of the many cases 
mcna as transmutation of species, it is in which men do not really believe, but 
unphilosophical to assume that trans- rather believe they believe. It is not that 
mutation of species ever takes place. th(;y can truly conceive ten millions of 
Had I been present, I think that, special creations to have taken place, 
passing over his assertion, which is open i but that tlu'y think they can do so, 
to criticism, I should have replied that, ! ( areful introsjiection will show them 
as in all our experience we have never | that th<‘y have never yet reali/cd to 
known a species created^ it was, by his ; tliemsc'lves the crc'ation of evtm one 
o^^^l showing, unphilosophical to assume | sjiiM'ies. If llu^y have formed a defmito 
that any species ever had been created, i comH'jition of tlu' pnx'css, l(‘t them tell 

Those who cavalierly reject the d'lieory I us how a nmv spreies is ( onstruelcd, 
of Evolution as not being adofjuately \ and how it makes its apjK'araiKV. fs it 
supported by facts, seem to forget that thrown down trom tint clouds or mu.st 
their own theory is supported by 110 ; wc hold to (he notion that it struggles up 
facts at all. Like tire majority of nun 1 oiit of the ground? I)t» its liml)s and 
who arc born to a given belief, they ! \iscera rush together fromssay^l the points 
demand the most rigorous proof of <my 1 of the ('oinpass? or must W(* rts'cive the 
adverse belief, but assume that tlieir | old Ilcbnnv i(K'a, that (lod takes clay 
own needs none. Here we find, seatten'd and moulds a new creature? If they 
over the globe, vegetable and animal j say that a new (rcatiire is produced fn 
organisms numbering, of the one kiiul none of these modes, which are too 
(according to Humboldt), some 320,000 ■ alisurd to bt; believed, then they are 
species, and of the other, some 2.000,000 I re(iisiia:d to describe the mudi; in which 
species (see Carpenter); and if to lliese ! a new creature may be ])rodu<’cd— a 
we add the numbers of animal and , mode which ilocs secan absurd ; and 
I vegetable species whieli have become | such a mude tliey will iind that they 
extinct, we may safely estimate the ; neither have conceived nor ('an ( onccive, 
number of species that have existed, and Slioiild tlu' Ixjlievcrs in spec ial crea' 
are existing, on the Earth, at not less than tions consider it unfair thus to ( all upon 
ten mtlliotts. Well, which is the most : them to desc rilie how sjje(^ial creations 
rational theory about these ten millions ; take place, I reply that this is far less 
of species? Is it most likely that | than tl»ey demand Irom the supp<)rter!y 
there have been ten millions of special ' of the I )evelopmL'nl Hyyioihcsis. 1 hey 
creations? or is it most likely that, by ! are mendy aslod to p'>int out aconcew- 
continual modifications due to change of I mode. On tlie other hand, they 

circumstances, ten millions of varieties I ask, not simj)ly lor a eoneeivabie mode, 
have been produced, as varieties are ! but for the aefnai modca 1 hey do not 
being produced still? • j ^^ay — Show us lunv this tfiay take place; 

Doubtless many will reply that they j but they say - Show us how this 
can more easily conceive ten millions of j take j)!ace. So lar trom its being 
special creations to have taken place, j unreasonable to put the above question, 
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ijt would be reasonable to ask not only 
for a possible mode of special creation, 
but for an ascertained mode ; seeing that 
'this is no greater a demand than they 
make upon their opponents. 

And here we may perceive how much 
. more defensible the new doctrine is than 
the old one. Even could the supporters 
, of the Development Hypothesis merely 
show that the origination of species by 
the process of modification is conceiv- 
able, they would be in a better position 
than their opponents, but th(‘y can do 
much more than this. 'I’hey can show 
’ that the process of modification has 
effected, and is effecting, decided 
changes in all organisms subjec;t to 
. modifying influences, d'hough, from 
the impossibility of getting at a .suffi- 
ciency of facts, they arc unable to iracc 
the many phases through which any 
, existing spec'ies has passed in arriving 
at its present form, or to identify the 
influences whi('h caused the successive 
modifications ; yet, they can .show that 
any existing spec'ics — animal or vege- 
table— when plac:ed under conditiems 
different from its previous ones, imme- 
diately begins to undergo certain changes 
fittifig it for the new conditions. 'They 
can show that in siicce.ssive generations 
these changes continue ; until, ulti- 
mately, the new conditions become the 
natural ones. 'Thciy can show that in 
cultivated plants, in domeslic!ated animals, 
and in the several races of men, such 
alterations have taken p’ lc'e. They can 
show that the degrees of difference so 
produced arc often, as in dog.s, greater 
than those on whic-h distinctions of 
species are in other cases founded. 
They can show that it is a matter of 
dispute whether some (T thc.se modified 
forms are varieties or separate species. 
They can show, too, that the changes 
daily taking place in ourselves — the 
facility that attends long practice, and 
. the loss of aptitude that begins when 
practice ceases —the strengthening of 
passions habitually gratified, and the 
weakening of those habitually curbed — 
the development of every faculty, bodily, 


moral, or intellectual, according to the 
use made of it — ^are all explicable on 
this .same principle. And thus they can 
show that throughout all organic nature 
there is at work a modifying influence of 
the kind they assign as the cause of 
these .specific differences : an influence 
which, though slow in its action, does, 
in time, if the circumstances demand it, 
produce marked changes — an influence 
which, to all appearance, would produce 
in the millions of years, and under the 
great varieties of condition which geo- 
logical records imjjly, any amount of 
change. 

Which, then, is the most rational 
hyi)othesis ? —that of special creations, 
which has neither a fact to support it nor 
is even definitely conc'eivablc ; or that of 
modification, which is not only definitely 
conceivable, but is countenanced by the 
habitudes of every e.xisting organism ? 

ddiat by any scries of changes a proto- 
zoon should ever become a mammal, 
.seems to tho.se who arc not familiar with 
zoology, and \\ho have not seen how 
cK'ar becomes the relationship between 
the .simplest and the most com])le\' 
forms when intermediate forms are 
(‘xamined, a very grotesipie notion. 
Habitually, looking at things rather in 
their statical asped than in their 
dynamical a.spect, they ne\'er realize the 
fact that, by small increments of modili 
( ation, any amount of modification may 
in time be generated. That surprise 
which they feel on finding tme whom 
they last .saw as a boy, grown into a 
man, becomes incredulity when the 
degree of c'hange is greater. Never- 
theless, abundant instances are at hand 
of the mode in which we may pass to 
the most diverse forms by insensible 
gradations. Arguing the matter some 
time since witii a learned professor, i 
illustrated my position thus : — You admit 
that there is no apparent relationshij) 
between a circle and an hyperbola. 'Hie 
one is a finite curve ; the other is an 
infinite one. All parts of the one arc 
alike; of the other no parts are alike 
[save parts on its opposite sides], "i'he 
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one incloses a space ; the other will not contrasted than a newly-born child and 
inclose a space though produced for the small, setni- transparent s})he.rule 
ever. Yet opposite as are these curves constituting the human ovum ? The 
in ail their properties, they may be infant is so complex in slructure tliat a 
connected together by a series of inter- cyclopivdia is needl'd to describe its 
mediate curves, no one of whii h differs (“onstituenl parts. 'Idle genulnal vesicle 
from the adjacent ones in any appro- i is so simple that it may be defined in 
eiablc degree, 'hhus, if a cone be cut ; a line. Ni'vt'rtheless a few months 
by a plane at right angles to its axis ! suffice to de\elop. the one out of the 
w’e get a circle. If, instead of being ' otlua* ; and diat, loo, by a series of 
perfectly at right angles, the plani' i modifications so small, that were the 
subtends with the axis an angle of i embryo examined at siu t'cssivc minutes, 
89" 59', we have an ellipse which no , c\('n a microseopt: \sould with diMiculty 
human eye, even when aided by an : disclose any sensible changes. That 
accurate pair of ('ompasses, ('an distin j the* uneducaK'd ami the ilhi'diu'atcd 
guish from a circle. Decreasing tht' ! should think the hyjiothcsis that all 
angle minute liy minute, the I'llipse j rai l's of bcing.s, man inchisixe, may in 
becomes first jierceptibly eccentric, tlu'n ; process ol time liaM' been e\oKed from 
manifestly so, and by and by acquires so i the simplest monad, a ludicrous om*, is 
immensely elongated a form, as to bear j not to lx- \\ond( red at. but for the 
no rei'ognizabli' resemblani'c to a I'iri'le. I physi<»logi.st, who knows that every indi- 
By ('ontinuing this proi'ess, the elli]>se | vidual being so exoKed who know.s, 
passes insensibly into a jiarabola ; and, i turther, that in their ('arliest ('ondition 
ultimately, by still further diminishing , the germs of all plants and animals 
the angle, into an hy|)erhola. N'ow J white\er arc so .similar, "that there is . 
here we have four different spi'cies of : no ai)pre( i.ihle disliia tion amongst them, 
c'urvc- — I'irele, elli])se, parabola, and : which would enable it t<* be determined 
hy])erbola---each having its })eculiar |»ro : whether ,i paifa nlai' molei'ule is the 

perties and its separate lapiation, and germ of a ( Onf iwi or (;l an ( )ak, of a 

the first and last of whi( li aia; (juite /,oo|)h\le nr nl a .Man';' lor him to 
o[)[)()site in nature, conni'i'ted togelln r ' iii.ike a diffa ulty ol the matti r is ine.x- 
as membi'rs of one series, all producible , < irsable. Suteiv il a single I'cll may, 
by a single })roces.s of insensibh; modili : when .Mibjei led to certain inlhicnees, 
cation. ] l»'-!nme a man in iht' sj)ace ol twenty 

but the blindnisss of those who think : \' ais; there is nothing ab.surd in the 
it absurd ti; suj.)))ose that emnplex ; hyiiothcsis that iindet certain other 
organic forms may have arisen by | inllucnei's, a ci 11 ma)’, in the. course of 
successive modifications imt oJ’ simple | millions of years, givi; origin to the 
ones, bei'oines astonishing when we human nua'. 

remember that eomjdex organic forms ' e ha\c, indca d, in the part taken by 
are daily b(;ing thus pr'odueed. A tree ; many scierrtific men in this controversy 
differs from a seed inrmeasurably in ; of “Law vrrsus Mine li , a good illu.s- 
every respect —in hulk, in striieturc, in ; Iration ol the tenacious vitality ol sutrer- 
colour, in form, in chernii'al eom[Kjsi- ! stitions. Ask one ol our leading geolo ^ 
tion : differs so greatly that no visibli; gists or physiologists whether he believe^ . 
resemblance of any kind ran be pointed . in the .\Io.saic ai count (d the creation, 
out betw^een them. Yet is the one | and he will take the question as next to. , 

changed in the course of a few years an insult, father he rejects the narra- ^ 

into the other : changed so gradually, ■ live entirely, or understands it in some .j 
that at no moment can it be said — Now j 

the seed ceases to be, and the tree | I Principles of Comparative Physio- . 

exists. What can be more wddely i logy, p. 474. ^ 







AKW>n-natural sense. Yet one part 
t he unconsciously adopts ; and that, 

, literally. For whence has he got 
I notion of “ special creations,” which 
thinks so reasonable, and fights for so 
porously ? Evidently he can trace it 

S ;k to no other sourc e than this myth 
ich he repudiates. He has not a 
^ngle fact in nature to cite in proof of it ; | 
is he prepared with any chain of I 


reasoning by which it may be estab- 
lished. Catechize him, and he will be 
forced to confess that the notion was put 
into his mind in childhood as part of a 
story which he now thinks absurd. And 
why, after rejecting all the rest of the 
story, he should strenuously defend this 
last remnant of it, as though he had 
received it on valid authority, he would 
be puzzled to say. 


THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE 

(1854) 


‘There still picvails among men a vague 
‘potion that scit'ntific knowledge diffeis 
in nature from ordinary knowle<Ige. By 
"jtbe Greeks, with whom Mathematics — 
^terally thm^^ /tvzz/// — was alone (on 
^idered as kne^w ledge ptoper, the dis 
^i^nction must have been strongly felt ; 
'iHIld it has evei since maintained itsclt 111 
J.the general mind. ''J'hougli, cunsideiing 
Uhe contrast bttwocn the a(*hie\emcnts 
science and those of daily unmcthodic 
‘thinking, it is not surprising th<it such a 
d'distinction has been assumed ; yet il 
;needs but to rise a little abo\e the 
common point of view, to see that it is 
a .superficial distinction. The same 
^^tultics aie empkned in both cases, 

£ d in both cases then mode of opera- 
>n is fundtimentally the same. 11 w'c 
pisfeiy that science is oiganized knowledge, 
are met by the truth that all know 
eliedge is organized in a gi eater or less 
^degree - that the commonest actions iA 
household and the field presuppose 
IhctS colligated, inferences drawm, results 
C^^Xpectedj ami that the general success 
to these actions proves the data by which 
plljy were guided to have been correctly 
together. If, again, we say that 
^l^ce is previsiem "ds a seeing before- 
ipind — is a knowing in W'hat times, 
Spaces, combinations, or .scnjiiences, 
Pl^fied phenomena will be found ; w'e 
obliged to confess that the definition 


im hides muc h that is foreign to science 
in its 01 dinary acceptation : for example, 
a (hikfs knowledge of an ajjple. This, 
as fai as it gfies, consists in pievisions. 

I AN hen a (hild sees a reitain foim and 
' colouis, It knows that if it puts out its 
hand it will have ('citani imiiressions of 
resistam e, and loundness, and smooth- 
ness ; and it il bites, ,i certain taste. 
And manifestly its geneial accjuaintance 
with surrounding objects is of like nature 
- IS made up of facts concerning them, 
grouped scj that any pait of a gioup 
Ijeing perceived, the existenc'e of the 
other fac'ts included in it is foreseen. If. 
once more, we say that &cit*nrc is exm/ 

' jircMsion, w’C still fail to establish the 
supposed differenc'c. Not only do we 
find that much ol what we c'all .science 
is not exact, and that some of it, as 
physiology, can never bec'cjine exact; 
l)ut we find further, that many of the 
precisions constituting the common 
stock alike of wdse and foolish, are exact. 
'Fhat an unsupported body will fall , 
that a lighted c'anclle wdll go out when 
immersed in water ; that ice will melt 
when thrown on the fire — these, and 
many like predictions relating to the* 
familiar properties of things, have as 
high a degree of accuracy as predictions 
are capable of. It is true that the results 
foreseen are of a very general character ; 
but it is none the less true that they are 
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correct as far as they go ; and this is all 
that is requisite to fulfil the definition. 
There is perfect accordance between the 
anticipated phenomena and the actual 
ones ; and no more than this can be 
said of the highest achievements of the 
sciences specially characterized as exact. 

Seeing thus that the assumed distinc- 
tion between scientific knowledge and 
common knowledge cannot be sustained ; 
and yet feeling, as we must, that Ikjw- 
ever impossible it may be to draw a line 
between them, the two are not practi- 
cally identical ; there arises the c]U(^stion 
— What is the relationship Iw'tween 
them? A partial answer to this (pies- 
tion may be drawn IVoni the illustrations 
just given. On ref'.onsidering them, it 
will be observed that those })ortions of 
ordinary knowledge whi('h are identical 
in charactf.T with scientific knowledge, 
comprehend only siu'h (':)iu])inations of 
phenomena as are directly cognizable by 
the senses, and are of siuqile, invariable 
nature. That tlu; smok(^ from a fire 
which she is lighting will asi end, and 
that the fire will presently boil the water 
placed over it, are pre visit )iis which the 
servant girl makes etiiw lly well with the 
most learned physic'ist ; but they are 
previsions concerning ])henoinena in 
constant and direct relation phenonu na 
that follow visibly and immediali ly after 
their antecedents — phenomcaia of which 
the causation is neither remote nta 
obscure — phenomena which may be 
predicted by the simplest possible act of 
reasoning. If, nrnv, we pass to the; pro- 
visions constituting science that an 
eclipse of the moon will ha])jx;n at a 
Specified time ; that when a barometer 
is taken to the top of a mountain of 
known height, the mercurial column will 
descend a stated number of inches ; 
that the poles of a galvanic battery 
immersed in water will give off, the one 
an inflammable and the other an in- 
flaming gas, in definite ratio — we per- 
ceive that the relations involved are not 
of a kind habitually presented to our 
senses. ^ They depend, some of them, 
^ special combinations of causes : and 


in some of them the connexion between 
antecedents and consefiiicnts is estab- 
lished only by an elaborate series of 
inferences. A broad distinction, there- 
fore, between scientific knowledge and 
common knowledge is its remoteness 
from perception. If we regard the cases 
in their most general aspect, we stx‘ that 
the labourer who, on hearing certain 
notes in theadjaci^nt hedge, can deseribe 
the particular form and ( (flours of the 
bird making them, and the astronomer 
who, having eaU'ulated a transit of 
Venus, ('an delineate the hlac'k spot* 
j entering on the sun's disc, as it will' 
appear through the t(‘U;se()p(‘, at a speci- 
fied hour, do essentially the same thing. 
ICaeh knows that on fulfilling the re(]uisite 
conditions, he shall have a preeonet'ivcd 
impression - that alter a dc'fmile series 
j of actions will come a groii[) of scn.sa- 
tions of a foreknown kind. 'I’he differ- 
('iH'c, then, is lasllier in the fiindauK/ntal 
eh.ira('ter of the na'iital aet.-^ ; nor in the ‘ 
('orredness of the iirevisions aC('om-' 
j plished by them ; hut in the complexity 
j of the jiroeesses reciuired to ai'hievc tho 
■ pri'visions. Much of our common know- 
1 ledge is, as far as it goes, precise. Science 
I does not inen-ase its ])reeision. What 
I iIk'ii does it do? Jt rcdiKXS other 
I knowledge to the same degree of prcci- 
I si(»n. d liat t'crlainty whit'h direct per- 
i ception gives us respecting coexistences ; 
j and serpKjnces of the simplest and most 
accessible kind, scicaiee gives us respect-^' 
ing ('oexisteiices and s(‘([uences, complex 
in th(;ir de|)endeneies, or inaccessible 
to immediate oljservalion. In brief, 
regarded from tin’s point of view, science 
ma)’ be ( aili.'d (i/i cvAv/.svV.v/ of the .percep-' 
lions />)' means of reiisonin^. 

On further considering th(j mattefy- 
how’ever, it will jrt rhaps br; felt that this, 
definition does 1x4 cx})ress the W'hole,’ 
fact— that 'insetrarable as S('i(.mce may be 
from common knowledge, and completely 
as we may fill u}) tlie gap between the 
simplest previsions of the child and the 
most recondite ones of the physicist, bj^^ 
interposing a series of [revisions w 
which the complexity of rcasonin|J 




other. There must be incomplete- 
in any history of the sciences, which, 
leaving out of view the first steps of 
(riieir genesis, commences with them only 
i#hen they assume definite forms. There 
,ibust be grave defects, if not a general 
untruth, in a philosophy of the sciences 
ponsidered in their interdependence and 
jdevelopment, which neglects the inipiiry 
how they came to be distinct scienc'es, 
and how they were severally evolved out 
<>f the chaos of primitive ideas. Not 
only a direct consiflc'ration of the matter, 
but all analogy, goes to show that in the 
earlier and simpler stages must be sought 
the key to all subsetpient intricacies. 
The time w.is when the anatomy and 
physiology of the human lieing wctc 
!»tudicd by themselves —when the adult 
inan was anah/t‘d and the relations of 
parts and of fundions investigated, with- 
out reference <‘ither to th(‘ relations 
(exhibited in the embiyo or to tlu‘ 
homologous relations existing in othei 
Oteatures. Now, how'ever, it has become 
manifest th.it no tnie (oticcptions aic 
|K>ssible under such conditions. Analo- 
tofiiists and [)hysiologists find that the real 
Uatures of oigans and tissues can be 
^certained only by tracing their early 
evolution ; and that the affinities between 
existing genera c an be satisfactorily made 
out only by examining the fossil genera 
to which they are akin, \^"('ll, is it not 
clear that the like must be tine coneein- 
ing all things that undergo dcwelopment ? 
Is not srienee a growth? Has not 
iCiencc, too, its cmbiyology ? And must 
flOt the ni'glect of its embryology lead to 
I misunderstanding of the principles of 
[|S evolution and of its existing organiza- 

Son? 

There are a prion reasons, therefore, 
^ doubting the truth of all philosophies 
the sciences which tacitly proceed 
lijpon the common notion that scientific 
knowledge and ordinary know'ledge are 
^jparate; instead of commencing, as 
Stey should, by affiliating the one upon 
other, and showing how it gradually 
to be distinguishable from the 
We may expect to find their 1 


generalizations essentially artificial ; and 
we shall not be deceived. Some illustra- 
tions of this may here be fitly introduced, 
by w^ay of preliminary to a brief sketch 
of the genesis of science from the point 
of view indicated. And w'e cannot more 
readily find such illustrations than by 
glancing at a few' of the various dassifi- 
caiions of the sciences that have from 
time to time been proposed. To con- 
sidi'r all of them w'oukl take too much 
space: we must content ourselves with 
some of .the latest. 

(k)mmcncing with those which may be 
soonest disposed of, let us noti(H‘, first, 
the ai range mimt ])ropoiinded by Oken. 
An abstract of it runs thus : -- 

Part I. Mai m sis Pntuinafoi^tnv ' Priniaiy 
A< I, l^iinuu} ('onsciousness, (Jod, Primary 
Ktst, Tinir, Pulnnty, Motion, Man, 
S|).i(<-, Point, Jane, Surfarc, (ilobo, 
Kotatum. Ilylo'^iny (iraMt\, Matter, 
1 thoi, JleaNcnly Bodies, lajjht, Heat, 
Pile. 

(II« c\i)lain> that \Tmsis is the doctrine 
of till wliok ; J'nutniti/o^ruv being tlio doe- 
fiini of immikiiil fotalities, and 
that of nutinal totalities.) 

I\ut II. ( )M <>! < »(,\ . Rest. ( 'eiitre. 

Motion, Line, Planets. I'orm, Planetaiv 
Svstein, ( onicts Conden- 

sation, Siniple Matter, 1 leimnts, Air, 
W atei , Karlh. - Stoi luoloi^ v ' P uni lions 
of the 1 knunts, \.c., iXe. Knii^ilo^ns oj 
Aafm ludiMiluals. 

(lie s.i\s in explanation th xt “Ontoioi.y 
teailus us the phenomena of mattei. 'llic 
first of these are the lieaxenly bodies compre- 
hended by CoMuoi^eny. Tlicse divide into 
ck mints - The earth element 

diMiles into minerals ~ Muittalogy. Tliese 
unite into one collective body - Geogeny. 1 be 
whole in singulars is the living, or Ihganit, 
which again divides into plants and animals. 
Ji/o/o^-y, therefore, divides into Organogeny, 
Jliyhnophy, ZooiophyP) 

P'lRSi Kingdom. — Minerais. Mineralogy, 
Geology. 

Part III. Bioiociv. — Orgam^ophy, Phytogeny, 
Phyio-physioloify, Phytology, Zoogeny, 
PhyGology, Zoology, Psychology. 

A glance over this confused scheme 
shows that it is an attempt to classify 
knowledge, not after the order in which 
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it has been, or may be, built up. in the 
human consciousness , but alter an 
assumed order of creation It is a 
pseudo scientific cosmogony, akin to 
those which men have enunciated from 
the earliest times downwards , and only 
a little more respeitabk As sudi it 
will not be thought worthy of much eon 
sideration by those who, like ourselves 
hold that experienc e is the sole origin of 
knowledge Otherwise, it might hue 
been needful to dwell on the imongiui 
ties of the arrangement to isk how 
motion ean be treiUd of before soul? 
how there can be rc^tition without mitUr 
to rotate ^ how pol irity r in Ik ele ilt 
with without involving [lomts nid lines? 
liut it will serve our jju sent purpose 
just to indieate a few of the ibsuieliLks 
n suiting from the doc time whu h ( )k( n 
seems to hold in common with Ih g I 
that “to philosophi/c on Niluu is to 
re think the gre it thought of (re ition 
Here is a sample - 

“ Mathem itic s is the univc rs il sc tc nc t 
so also IS I’hysio philoso[)h> ilthou^,h it 
is only a pirt, or i ither but i condition 
of the uiiivetse , both tie one, or 
mutu illy eongruc nt 

“ Mathem itic s is, howevei i science 
of me re lorms without subst in< e lMi)sio 
philosophy IS, theiefoie, matfufjiaius 
endmvid ivith siihfa?ia 

Irom the Lnglish point cif view it is 
sufficiently amusing to find sue h i elo^m i 
not only giavely stated, but st itc d as in 
unciuestionable truth lleie! we see the 
experiences of c|u intititive relations 
which men have gathered from sur 
rounding bodies and gc nerali/ed (e\pe 
rienees vvhieh had been se irc ely at ill 
generalized at the beginning of the 
histone period) — we find these gem 
ralized expeiienees, these intelketuil 
abstractions, elevated into concrete ac tu 
alities, projected back into Niture, and 
considered as the internal fiame work of 
things — the skeleton by whu h matter is | 
sustained But this new form of the old i 
realism, is by no means the most startling 
of the physio-philosophie pnne iples W e i 
presently read that, I 


“ Ihe highest mithc mafic al idc i, or 
the fund imentil prmc i])le of ill mitlu** 
111 itic s is the ze rc) o ^ 

“/eio is in Itself nothing Mathe- 
mitics IS biscd u])on nothing, and, ton* 
Mtji/i/dh, irises out of nothin^ 

“Out of nothing (/unfoH it iH 
l)Ossil)lt foi some ihiiif, to utsc for 
m ilheiii itu s consisting of piopositioils, 

IS i some thin^ in ic 1 iiion l > o 

15) such ( )nsi ijuc nll\ s nid there 
foies It IS, tint nun [ihilosojihi/c when 
tfu \ rethink the gie it thought of 
( ic ition 15) doj^m is lint pn tc nd to 
be rc isons nothin,^ is m iclc to ^ciicrite' 
niitlu unties ind bv clothing mithe 
m itic s With unite i wc hue the universe! 

It now wi cl( n\ is wc dc nv th it the 
highest until m itic il icK i is the /< ro — 
if on the (ill 1 li nd wc issc rt, is we 
i> iss It tint tin fund mu nt il idea 
iindcihin^ ill mithc mitics is tint of 
ejuilil) the whole of 01 c n s eosmo*» 
g > 11 ) disipjK us \n(l he IC indeed, we 
m ly sc e illustr it cl the cli line live pecu- 
liiiil)ot th (jciiinn lu thod of pioce- 
dm 111 these milt rs lla Inst ird a 
pH )n UK thod is It mu be termed.^ 
Ih 1( ^itmntc 1 ft i m th )d sc Is out 
with [)i )po ilions ol will h the ncgitiotl 
is nil inccivihl llu //>//>// me thod as 
illc gitim itc 1) i])j)lu cl s Is )iit < illu r with 
plop )siii< ns (1 will h th lUf^itmn is 
t >l im on civibl cr with j>h jiositions 
like Okciis of wlijcli th atjutmitim is 
me one eiv ibl< 

It IS needless to ])T(ccid further with 
the mil) sis else niij^lil vi dc t ill the 
steps by v\ hi( h Oken iiiivc it the con- 
c lusicKis til it thcplinctsuc cc^igulated 
colouis, lor the) ue (oigulitcd light''; 
thit ‘ the spheic is the txpmdcd 
imthing thit gi uit> is i weighty 
nothing ihc uv essence striving towards 
i centre tint tlie euth is the iden- 
tic il Witei the mcliffeunt, air the dif- 
feieiit cK the fust the centre, the j 
I sec ond the r lelius, the 1 ist the periphery ' 
of the nei d globe or of fire ' Toji 
' c ominent on them would be nt arly 
I ibsuid as arc the propositions them- * 

I selves IvCt US pass <m to ancjthcr of 
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Jjthe German systems of knowledge — that 
?of Hegel. 

The simple fixct that Hegel puts Jacob 
\Boehme on a par with Bai'on, suffices 
"alone to show that his stand point is far 
remote from the one usually regarded as 
scientific : so far remote, indeed, that it 
.' is not easy to find any commcin basis on 
which to found a ('riticism. 'I'hose who 
" hold that the mind is moulded into con- 
formity with surnai tiding things by the 
agency of surrounding things, arc neces- 
sarily at a loss how to deal with those 
who, like S('lu,“lling and Ib^gel, assert 
that surrounding things are solidified 
mind— that Nature is “petrified intelli- 
gence.” Ifowe\ er, let us briefly glance 
at Hegel’s elassifieation. He divides 
,philoso]jhy into threi; jiarts : — 

1. or the si'.ience of the idea in 
itself, the jjure idea. 

2. llie .P/nlosof>/iy of Auilun\ or the 
science of the idea ('onsidered under its 
Other form — of the idea as Nature. 

3. 'The Philosophy of the Mi mi, or the 
' science of the idea in its naiirn to itself. 

Of these, the sec'ond is divided into 
the natural sciences, commonly so-called ; 
so that in its niorc detailed form the 
/Series runs thus: — bogie, Mec'hanics, 
;.v Physics, Organic Physics, Psyi'hology. 

^ Now, if we bidievc with Hegel, first, 
vthat thought is the true essence of man ; 
second, that thought is the esseiu'c of 
the world; and that, therefore, then; is 
.nothing but thought; his classification, 
.beginning with the science of ])urc 
f thought, may be ac'ceptalile. Hut other- 
;;;Wise, it is an obvious objection to his 
arrangement, that thought implies things 
V thought of — that there can be no logical 
>' forms witluHit the substance of exiieri- 
bence - that the si'ieiK'c of ideas and the 
’ science of things must have a simul- 
,,.tl^'icous origin. Hegel, however, antici- 
pates this objection, and, in his obstinate 
^'Idealism, replies, that the contrary is 
||true. He affirms that all contained in 
lyihe forms, to become something, rciiuires 
be thought ; and that logical forms 
yoxe the foundations of all things. 

Ic: It is not surprising that, starting from 

IW 


such premises, and reasoning after this 
fashion, Hegel finds his way to strange 
conclusions. Out of sfaee and time he 
proceeds to build up motion, matter, 
repulsion, attraction, weight, and inertia. 
He then goes on to logically c\olvc the 
solar system. In df)ing this he widely 
divergc;s from the Newtonian theory ; 
reaches by syllogism the conviction that 
the planets are the most perfect celestial 
bodies ; and, not being able to bring the 
stars within his thi'ory, says that they are 
mere formal existences and not living 
matter, and that as com])ared with the 
solar system they are as little admirable 
as a cutaneous erujition or a swarm of 
flics.^ Results so absurd might be left 
as self-disproved, were it not that specu- 
lators of this c'lass are luU alarmed by 
any amount (jf incongruity with estab- 
lished beliefs. 'The only ( fficient mode 
of trc:ating systems like this of Hegel, is 
to show that they are self destructive; — 
that by their first steps they ignore that 
authority on which all their subsecjucnt 
steps depend. If Hegel professes, as he 
manifestly <.lot;s, to de\elop his scheme 
by reasoning - if he presents successive 
infereiK'cs as 7ieeessarily following from 
(a;rtain ])remises ; he imiilies the postu- 
late that a belief which necessarily 
folUnvs after certain antecedents is a true 
belief; and did an o]j])onent reply to 
one of his inferences that, though it was 
impossible to think the opposite, yet the 
o|)positc was true, he would consider tlie 
reply irrational. The procedure, h(nv- 
ever, which he wixuld tluis condemn as 
dcstriKlive of all thinking whatever, is 
just the procedure exhibited in the enun- 
ciation of his own first ])riuciples. Man- 
kind find themselves unable to conceive 
that there can be thought without things 
thought of. Hegel, however, asserts 
that there can be thought without things 
thought of. I'hat ultimate test of a true 
proposition — the inability of the human 
mind to conceive the negation of it — 

* It is curious that the author of “The 
Plurality Worlds,” with rjuite other aims, 
should have persuaded himself into similar con- 
clusions. 
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which in all the successive steps of his 
arguments he considers valid, he con- 
siders invalid where it suits his conve- 
nience to tlo so ; and yet tit the same 
time denies the right of an o{){)onent to 
follow his example. If it is ('ompetent 
for him to posit dogmas whit'h arc the 
Jircct negaticms of what human con- 
sciousness recognizes ; then is it also 
competent for his antagonists to stop 
him at any moment by saying, that 
though the particular inferemx he is i 
drawing seems to his mind, and to all ! 
minds, necessarily to follow from tin; j 
[iremises, yet it is not true, hut th«‘ con- 
trary inference is true. Or, to static the 
dilemma in another form If he sets 
out with inconceivable pro])ositions, then 
nmy he with ecpial pn^priety mak(^ all 
his succeeding propositions incon<‘eivable 
ones — -may at every ste[) throughout his 
reasoning draw the opposite com‘lusion 
to that which seians involved. 

Hegel’s mod(^ of jirocedure being thus 
essentially suicidal, the Hegelian I'lassifi 
cation which depends upon it, falls to i 
the ground. Let us consider next that ! 
of M. Comte. | 

As all his readers must admit, M. ! 
(’omte presents us with a scheme of the 1 


trines, in the belief that, if true, they 

will prosper by ('on(|uering objectots it* 

needs but to test his lixuling doi'trincs 
either by otlu'r facts than those he cites, 
or by liis own facts difk'ivntly afiplied, to 
show that they will not stand. \V(^ will 
|)r(K'eed thus to iK-al with the geniaal 
principle on whi('h he bases his hierarchy 
of the si'ienees. 

In the contli'iised translation of the 
/W///7V’ I^hilosophw by Miss Martineau, 
M. ( omti‘ sa)s: --“()ur j)rol)lem is, 
then, to fiiul tlie one raiional order, 

among^ 1 (^ a host ol possibU; sy stems.” 

‘‘'This ordiM- is cU ti rmined by tlie (legri;e 
ot simplicity, (»r, what comes to the same 
thing, f>l g(‘nerality of tlua'r j)hc'nomena.” 
And the arrangement he <leduees runs 
thus : -Malhcmafiis^ Asirofiom}\ /’//iw.v. 
Chemistry^ Soda! Chysid, 

j This he asserts to be “the triu; filiatioti 
jot the s('i('ncc-s.’’ lie asserts further, 

j that the principle of j)rogressi()n from a 
! greater to a li'ss degree of gtaierality, 
“which gives this older to tile whole 
body of S( ieiuc, arrang«-s the jiarts of 
< ach science.’’ And, finall)', he asserts 
that tin; gradations thus established a 
/•r/cc/ among the s('ien<’es and the parts 
of each science, “ is in ('sseiitial ('on- 


sciences which, unlike the foregoing ' fonniiy with tlu* order whi<'h has sjion- 
ones, demands respectful consideration, j taneously taken pla< (‘ among the brani'hes 
Widely as we differ from him, we cheia- i of natural |)hiloso|)hy” ; or, in other 
fully bear watness to the largcaiess of his j words ( (jrresjionds with tlu; order of 
views, the clearness of his reasoning, and historic development, 
the value of his speculations as contri la.-t us compare thesi* assertions with 
buting to intellectual progress. Did \vc the facts. 'I'hal there may be perfect 
believe a serial arrangement (jf the fairness, let us make no ch(aee, but take 
sciences to be possible, that of M. {’omte as the field for our comparison, the 


would certainly be the one w'c should 
adopt. His fundamental pro[)ositions 
are thoroughly intelligible ; and, if not 
true, have a great semblancx* of truth. 
His successive steps are logically co 
ordinated ; and he supports his conclu 
sions by a considerable amount of 
evidence — evidence which, so hmg as it 
IS not critically examined, or not met by 
counter evidence, seems to substantiate 
his po.sitions. But it only needs to 
assume that antagonistic attitude which 
to be assumed towards new doc- 


su<'cccding sci'lion treating <>1 the first 
science Mathematics ; and let us use 
noni; but M. ComteA own facts, and his 
own admissions. Confining (Hirselves to 
! this omi science, we are limited to com- 
j parisons lx -tween its several jiarts. M. 

• (!omte says, that the jiarts of laich science > 
I must be arranged in the- order of their 
1 decreasing generality ; and that this order . ' 
' of decreasing generality agrees with the' : 
I order of historic development. Our ,;.^ 
; imjuiry will he, then, whether the history' ' 

! of mathematics confirms this statement 



Carrying out hisf principle, M Comte 
iftvides Mathematics into “ Abstract 

£ thematics, or the Calculus (taking 
word m its most extended sense) 
^nd Concrete Mathematics, which is 
imposed of General Geometry and of 
national Mechanics ” The subject- 
matter ot the hrst of these is number, 
the subjec t matter of the second ini hides 
space^ Hme^ motion^ force The one 
possesses the highest pijssible degree of 
generality , for all things whatever admit 
of enumer.ition Ihe otheis are less 
general ; seeing that thi re are endless 
phenomena that are not cogni/ahk either 
by general geometr) orrational mtehanu s 
tn conformity with the alleged law, there 
fore, the (.volution of the c ah ulus must 
throughout have preceded the evcjlution 
of the concrete sub sciences Now 
somewhat awkwardly for him, the first 
remark M Comte makes bearing on this 
point is, that “from an histoneal fioint 
of view, mathematK al anahsis io 

have^aristn out c;/ the eont( mplaticm of 
geometrieal and mechanical ficts’ 
True, he goes on to s ly that, “ it is not 
the less independent ot these sciences 
logically spc'akmg,’ foi that “analvtic il 
ideas arc, above all otheis, iinivcisil, 
abstract, and sim[)h and geometrical 
conceptions an ntccssanl) founded on 
them.” We will nut tike advantage of 
this last passage to c harge M ( unite 
With teac hmg, aflei the fashion ot Hegel, 
that there can be thought without things 
thought of We are content simj)l> to 
feompaie the asseition, that anal) sis arose 
hut of the contemplation of geometiieal 
and mechanical facts, with the assertion 
that geometric td cone eptions are founded 
analytical ones. Literally inter- 
M^ted they exactl) cancel each other. 
Interpreted, however, in a liberal sense, 
jhey imply, what we believe to be demon- 
ijlh^able, that the two had a simultaneous 
p>jf7gtn. The passage is either nonsense, 
m it IS an admission that abstract and 
fednerete mathematics are coeval. Thus, 
M the very first step, the alleged con- 
femty between the order of generahty and 
^ order of evolution, does not hold good 


But may it not be that though abstract 
and concrete mathematics took their rise 
at the same time, the one afterwards 
developed more rapidly than the other ; 
and has evei since remained in advance 
of It ? No . and again we call M. Comte 
himself as witness. Fortunately for his 
argument he has said nothing respec ting 
the early stages cjf the coiiv^rete and 
abstract divisicms after their divergence 
from a common root , otherwise the 
id vent of Algebra long after the Greek 
geometry had leaehed a high develop- 
ment, would have been an inconvenient 
fx(t for him to deal with But passing 
ovei this, and limiting cjurselves to his 
own statements, we find, at the opening 
of the nc \t ( hapter, the admission, that 
“the histoneal develojiment of the 
abstrac t portion of mathematical sc lenc e 
has, since the time ot I)..>cartes, been 
foi the most part dtUtmmtd by that of 
the c one 1 etc ” Fuither on we lead 
lespecting ilgi liraie f line tions that “most 
functions weie concrete in their oiigin — 
eve n those which are at jiresent the most 
jniiely abstract, and the ancients dis- 
covered onl) throuj^h geometrical defini 
tions elemental y algebiaie properties ot 
tunc tions to which a niimeiical value was 
not attached till long afterwauL, renelt'r 
ing ihstiaet to us what was eonciete to 
tin old j^eometers” How do these 
statements tilly with his eloetiine? 
Again, having divided the calculus into 
algebraic and arithmetical, M. Comte 
admits, as perforce he must, that the 
algc biaic is more gc nv ral than the arith 
metic al , > et he will not say that algebia 
pieceded arithmetic in point of time 
And again, having divided the calcuius 
of functions into the calculus of direct 
functions (common algebra) and the 
calculus of indirect functions (transcen 
dental analysis), he is obliged to speak 
of this last as possessing a higher gene- 
rality than the first ; yet it is far more 
modem. Indeed, by implication M 
Comte himself confesses this incon- 
gruity ; for he says : — “ It might seem 
that the transcendental analysis ought to 
be studied before the orciinary, as it 
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provides . the equations which the other 
has to resolve. But though the tran- 
scendental ts lo^cally independent of the 
ordinary^ it is best to follow the usual 
method of study, taking the ordinary 
first.” In all these cases, then, as well 
as at the close of the section where he 
predicts that mathematicians will in time 
‘‘create procedures of a wider yenc- 
ralityf M. Comte makes admissions 
that are diametrically opposed to the 
alleged law. 

In the succeeding chapters treating of 
the. concrete departmcait of mathematics, 
we find similar contradictions. M. 
(k)mte himself names the geometry of 
the ancients special g(iometry, an<l that 
of the moderns yeneral geometry. Hi! 
admits that while “the ancients studied 
geometry with refer(!nce to tlie hodies 
under notice, or spo(!i<illy ; the moderns 
study it wdth reference to the phenomena 
to be (!onsidered, or gcn(!ral]y.” lie 
admits that whili! ‘‘ tlie ancients extracted 
all they could out of oni* lin<! or surfui'c 
before passing to anoth(!r,'’ “the moderns, 
since Descartes, employ themselves on 
questions w'hich relate to any figure 
whatever.” 'These facTs are the reverse 
of what, according to his theory, tiu.-y 
should be. So, toi^ in mechaniis. 
Before dividing it into statics and 
dynamic.s, M. Comte treats of the thr«:c 
laws of r/wfion^ and is obliged to do so ; 
for static.s, the more yeneral ol the two 
divisions, though it does not involve 
motion, is impossible as a scieni'c until 
the laws of motion arc iiscertained. Yet 
the law's of motion [)ertain to dynamics, 
the more special of the divisions. Further 
on he points out that after Ari'himedes, 
w^ho discovered the law of equilibrium of 
the lever, static!s made no progress until 
the establishment of dynamics enabled 
us to seek “ the conditions of eiiui librium 
through the laws of the comi)osition of 
forces.” And he adds — “ At this day 
this is the method universally employed. 
At the first glance it does not appear the 
most rational — dynamics being more 
complicated than statics, and precedence 
being natural to the simpler. It would. 


in fiict, be more philosophical to refer 
dynamics to statii's, as has since been 
d<3iie.” Sundry discoxeries are aftcr- 
W'ards detailed, show'itig how completely 
the development of statics has been 
achieved by ('onsidcu'ng its problems 
dynamically ; and before ihi^ close of 
the section M. ('omli! remarks that 
“before hydrostatics could be comprc"- 
hended under slatii s, it was nei c'ssary 
that the abstrai't theoiv of cijiiilibrium 
should Ik‘ made so general as to apply 
directly to (luids as wt^ll as solids. 'This 
was ai'complishcd when Lagrangt* sup- 
plied, as the basis of the whole of rational 
mechanics, the single ]3rinei])l(,“ of Mriual 
velocities.” In which statcmc-nl wc have 
two facts dirc-ctly at variance with M. 

( 'omte's (loctiine ; - first, that tJic simpler 
si'icncc, stalii s, reached its j)resent ' 
(li'vclopmcjit only In’ the aid of the 
])rin<'ij)le of viiliial velocities, which.' 
belongs to the more complex si'ience, 
dynamiis ; and that this “single prin- „ 
I'iple” underlying all rational mechanics’!; 

■ tliis most yem ral jitrm wlui'h includesr v 
alike the relations of statical, hydro-’ 
statical, and <lynami(al foir’cs — was*, 
riaiejii'd so l.ili' as the tinic, nl Lagrange. ' 

'Thus it is not true lliat the historical 
se cession of the di\isions oi mathe- 
malii’s has concspond<'<l \silh the order 
of di.s'rcasing gtaieralit)'. It i.s W true 
that id)stract mathematics was evolved . 
anlci (‘(liaUly to, and in(lep(!ndi!ntly of,. 
c(>ncri:ie mathematics. It is nol true 
that of the siih-di'. isions of abstract 
mathematics, the more general eamc ' 
hi-fore the* more special. And it is not 
true that I'oncnae mathi'inatics, in either.; 
of its two sis'tions, bega)i with the most.-, 
abstrai:! and advanced to the less abstraCjfe,- 
truths. 

It may be well to iriention, parenthe- -, 
tically, that, in rlefi.aiding his alleged law,^ 
of progression Irom the general to thtJ;’;. 
si)ccial, M. (!umte somcwheri! comments:'^ 
ui>on the tw(3 meaniiigs of the wotd^| 
yenerah and the resulting liability to cotV^| 
fusion. Without now' discus.sing whether^ 
the a.s.serted di.stinction exists in othei^ 
cases, it is manifest that it doe.s not exi^^ 
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:, here. In sundry of the instances above 
■ quoted, the endeavours made by M. 
^ Comte himself to di.sguise, or to explain 
away, the precedence of the special f)vcr 
, the general, clearly indicate that the 
generality spoken of is of the kind meant 
' by his formula. And it needs but a 
brief consideration of the matter to show 
that, even did he attempt it, he could 
, not distinguish this generality which, as 
above proved, frerjuently I'omes last, from 
the generality which he says always 
comes first. l’"or what is the nature of 
that mental process by wliich objects, 
dimensions, we.iglits, limes, and the rest, 
are found capable of having th(;ir rela- 
tions expressed numerically ? ft is the 
formation of certain abstract conceptions 
of unity, duality, and multiplicity, which 
are applicable to all things alike. It is 
the invention of genijral synibols serving 
to express the numeri('al relations of 
entities, whatever be their .spec'ial char- 
acters. And what is the nature of the 
mental process by which numbers are 
found capable of having their relations 
expressed algebraically ? It is the siime. 
It is the formation of certain ab.stract 
concc])tions of numerical functions which 
are constant whatever be the magnitudes 
of the numbers. It is the invention of 
general symbols serving to express the 
relations between numljers, as numbers 
express the relations between things. 
Just as arithmetic deals with the common 
properties of lines, areas, bulks, forces, 
periods ; so docs algebra deal with the 
common j:)ropertics of the numbers which 
arithmetic presents. 

Having shown that M. Cximte's alleged 
law of progres.sion does not hold among 
the several parts of the same science, let 
US see how it agrees with the facts when 
-applied to the separate sci enccs. “ A.stro- 
*Uomy,” says M. Comte {Positive Fhilo- 
i$ophy^ Book HI.), “was a positive 
» science, in its geometrical aspect, from 
the earliest days of the school of Alcxan- 
Ldria ; but Physics, which we are now to 
Consider, had no positive character at 
^•all till Galileo made his great discoveries 
the fall of heavy bodies.” On this, 


our comment is simply that it is a mis 
representation based upon an arbitrary 
misuse of words— a mere verbal artifice. 
By choosing to exclude from terrestrial 
])hysics those laws of magnitude, motion, 
and position, which he includes in celes- 
tial physics, M. Comte makes it a])pear 
that the last owes nothing to the first. 
Not only is this unwarrantable, but it is 
radically inconsistent with his own scheme 
of divisicais. At the outset he says — and 
as the point is important wc quote from 
the original— “ Pour la physique inor- 
y;(xuique nf)us voyons d’abord, en nous 
conformant toujours a Tordre de gene- 
ralite et de dependance dcs phenomenes, 
(jirelle doit etn' partagee en deux sections 
distinctes, suivanl (ju’elle considerc les 
phcnomcnc:s gcncraux de runivers, on, 
en ])arti('ulior, ('ciix (juc presentent les 
('orps terrestres. D’ou ia j)hysi(iue 
('cleste, oil I’astronomie, soil geome- 
tric jne, soil mei'haniquc ; et la physique 
l(;rreslre.” Here then we have itiory;anic 
physics clearly divided into celestial 
physics and terrestrial physics — the 
])henomena ]:)rcsented by the universe, 
and the phenomena presented by earthly 
bodies. If now celestial bodies and 
terrestrial bodies exhibit sundry leading 
jihenomena in common, as they do, how 
can the generalization of these common 
phenomena be considered as pertaining 
I to the one class rather than to the other? 

! If inorganic physics includes geometry 
I (which M. Comte has made it do by 
comjirehending y;eo7netrical astronomy in 
j its sub-section, celestial physics) \ and it 
I its other sub-section, terrestrial physics, 
treats of things having geometrical pro- 
jicrlies ; how can the laws of geometrical 
relations be excluded from terrestrial 
l^hysics? Clearly, if celestial physics 
includes the geometry of objects in the 
heavens, terrestrial physics includes thi; 
geometry of objects on the earth. And 
if terrestrial physics includes terrestrial 
geometry, while cele.stial physics includes 
celestial geometry, then the geometrical 
imrt of terrestrial physics precedes the 
geometrical part of celestial physics ; 
seeing that geometry gained its first 
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ideas from surrounding objects. Until 
men had learnt geometrical relations 
from bodies on the earth, it was im})os- 
sible for them to understand the gi‘ome- 
trical relations of bodies in the; heavens. 
So, too, with celestial mechani('s, which 
had terrestrial mechani(\s for its parent. 
The very conception of fora\ whicli 
underlies the whole of mechanical astro- 
nomy, is borrowed from (uir earthly 
experiences ; and the leading laws of 
mechani('al action as exhibiU cl in st'ales, 
levers, projectiles, <S:c., had to be as(*er- 
tained before the dynamic's of the Solar 
System could be entercjd ii])on. What 
were the laws made use cjf by Newton in 
working out his grand discovea-y? I'he 
law of falling bodies disclosed by ( lalile(» : 
that of the compexsition of forces also 
disclosed by Clalileo ; and that of centri- 
fugal forc'e fotind out by Huyghc-ns all 
of them generalizations of lern\strial 
physic's. Yet, with fac'ts like thc'sc 
before him, M. (ionUe ])la('es astronomy 
before physics in order of evoluticni I 
lie does not comparer the geonu lric al 
{tarts of the two togc;lher, and the' 
mechanical {tarts of tlie two together; 
for this wxtuld by no means suit his 
hy{Dothesis. but he comitari's the gc‘ouu‘ 
trieaLpart of the one with the uuH'luinic'al 
{tart OT the other, and set givc's a. sem- 
blance of truth tet his {xtsitictn. lie. is 
kid away by a verbal illusion. Had he 
confined his attention to the things and 
disregarded the wetrds, he wctulcl havci 
seen that before mankind scientifically 
co-ordinated any one class of phenomena 
dis{)layed in the heavens, they had {tre- 
viously co-ordinated a parallel class of 
phenojnena dis{)layed on the surface of 
the earth. 

Were it needful we could fill a sextre 
Images with the incongruities of M. 
Comte’s scheme. But the foregoing 
samples will suffice. So far is his law 
of evolution of the sciences from bi'ing 
tenable, that, by following his exam{jle, 
and arbitrarily ignoring one class of facts, 
it would be possible to present, with 
great plausibility, just the opposite 
generalization to that which he enun- 
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dates. While he asserts that tlu' rational 
order of the sdenc'cs, like the- orde r cef 
their historic develojiment, “is deter- 
mined by the dc.'gree of simplicity, or, 
wliat c'omc'.s to the same thing, of gc'ne- 
rality ot tlieir jihenonu'iia ; ” it might 
('ontrariwisc be assc-rted that, commenc- 
ing with tlu' ('oTn])lc\ and the' siiecial, 
mankind have' jirogressixl stej) liy ste[) to 
a knowledge of grc'ater simplicity and 
wider gc.'iicr.ilily. So much i-vidcucc* is 
there ol this as to have drawn from 
Whew ('ll, in his llls/ory of the liuliictivc 
Sciences^ the remark that “the n'ader 
has alrc'ady seen rcjx.’atcdb in the cniirso 
of lliis history, c(an|»li‘\ and dcri\ative 
{irinc'ipk's |)rcscnling themsebes to men's 
miiuls bclorc' simple and cl<‘mcnlary 
ones.’ I'bcii from M. (’omte's own 
work, mmn'ioiis lacts, admissions, and 
argimu'iits might be j)iclscd out, tc'uding 
to show this. W'c lia\'c aht'ady (|Uote<i 
his W(*r(b in pmof ifiat both abstract 
and «-oncrclc malhcmalic's (»a\c jiro- 
gressed towards a higher dc'gree of. 
genera lit), .md that lie looks forw'ard 
to a highei generality still. Just to 
strengthen this acbc isr hypothesis, let us 
lake a Inrther instance. 1‘rom the par- 
lien lar ease ol the. scales, the,; law of 
! ecinilibrium of which was fainilia.r to the 
I earlic'sl nations known, Arehinu'dcs 
I advanec.'d to the more ycncral easij of 
I tile li'ver of whic h the arms may Or may 
not Ik; e(|iial : the law of ecpiilihrium of 
which imindi'S that ol the scales, by 
the help of (lalik'o's discos cry ecinc'crn- 
ing the c'oiu] losition <>l forc'cs, U^Xleui- 
bert “estaldishecl. for tlu: first lime, the 
cc{uations of ecjuilihriiim of any system 
of forces apjdied to the' clilferc.til {iciint.s 
of a solid body - eejuations which 
inc'liide. all easrs ol le\(Tr> and an infinity 
of ca.ses besides. ( 'Ic.'arly this is progress 
towards a higher generality towards^ a 
knowledge nujre incleiiencicjnt of special 
I cireumstaiu t's Icjwards a .^tudy c>f {jheiio- 
mena “die most di.sengaged from the 
ineddents of {larlieular cases;” which is 
M. Comte’s definition of ‘The most 
simple phenomena.” Does it not indeed 
follow from the admitted fact, tliat 
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gpental advance is from the concrete to 
phe abstract, from the particular to the 
Mneral, that the universal and therefore 
Jiiost simple truths art the last to be 
discovered ? bhould wc ever siiececd in 
^|;6ducing all orders of phenomena to 
“^iome single law — sa) (^f atomic action, 
'iW M ( omto suggests —must not that 
law answer to his test of Ik mg 
dent of all others, and the refort most 
simple? And would nf»t siu h a liw 
generalize the phtnomcni of gia\it), 
cohesion, atomu affuut\, iml dettm 
repulsion, just as iht liws t)f numbtr 
generalize the {|uantitati\e phenomtnaof 
Space, time and fon e ? 

The possibility of siying so uuk h m 
support of an h)pothesis the ^el) ri verse 
of M. Comtes, at oik t j)io\es tint his 
^enerali/ ition is only ihdf truth llu 
feet is that IK itlu r jirojiosiiion is coiu( t 
by itsell , and the attuilitv istxpiesstd 
only by putting the two togi tlui I ht 
progress of sticme is duplex It is it 
once from the speti d to the gi neial ind 
from the general to the sikciiI It is 
analytical and syiuhttital at the same 
4ime 

M Comte himself observes ihit tlu 
evolution of seieme his been aeieun i 
plished by tlic division of laboui but he 
^quitc mis&tites the mode in which this 
division of labour has opei ite d As lu 
^escribes it, it has bee n simpl) an 
arrangement of phenomen i into < 1 isse s, 
^and the study of eieh eliss b} itself 
^He does not reeogni/e the effect of pro 
gress in each class upon all otfier classes 
he recognizes onl) the effect 6n the ehss 
succeeding it in his hierirehieal scale 
Or if ho oeeasionall}' admits collatcril 
Mnfluences and intereomnuimc'iticjns, he 
j does It so grudgingl), and so quiekl> 
‘'puts the admissions out of sight and 
J&rgets them, as to leave the impression 
^ that, with but trifling exceptions, the 
^^sqiences aid one another only in the 
vprder of their alleged succession Ihe 
feet IS, however, that the division of 
labour in science, like the division of 
^labour m society, and like the physio 
^■logical division of labour ” m individual 


organisms, has been not only a speciali- 
zation of functions, but a continuous 
helping of ea< h division by all the others, 
and of all by eac h Every particular 
class of inquirers has, as it were, secreted 
Its own particular order of truths from 
the general mass of material which obser- 
vation ac( umulales and all other classes 
of inquiiers have made use of these truths 
as fast as tlu) were claboiated, with the 
effect ol c nahling them the better to 
(.Uborite eieh its own order of truths. 
It vv IS thus in sundr) of the eases we 
hive quoted as at variance with M. 

( omte’s dcKtime It was thus with the 
applie ition of Huvghcnss optical dis 
coverv to astionomieal ohseivation by 
( j ihleo It w IS thus with the applic aticm 
ot the isoc hrcmism ol the penilulum to 
the mikmg ot instruments for measuring 
interv ils, istronomic il and other It 
vv is thus when the discover) ihit the 
rcfruticm md dispeision of liglit did not 
follow the siinc 1 iw of variation, affected 
both astionoiu) and ph)smlogv b) giving 
us achromatic telescopes and miero- 
seopes It vv is thus when Bradle)’s 
discovei) of the ibtriation of light 
cniblcd him to make the first step 
tow uds ascertaining the motions of the 
stars It v\ IS thus when ('av^^ish’s 
tcusion bil me e, expe^nmeiit determined 
the specilic giivit) of the Earth, and so 
give a datum for calculating the speeihe 
giavities of the Sun and Planets It 
v\ is thus wlien tables of atmospheric 
icfiution enabled observers to write 
down the leil jilaees of the heavenly 
bodies inst( ad of then appa nt places 
It was thus when the discovery of the 
difleient expansibilitic s of metals by heat 
give us the means of correcting our 
ehionometrual measurements of astro- 
nomical periods It was thus when the 
lines of the prismatic spectrum were used 
to distinguish the heavenly bodies that 
are of like nature with the sun from 
chose which are not It was thus when, 
as recently, an elce tro telegraphic instru- 
ment was invented for the more accurate 
registration of meridional transits It 
was thus when the difference m the 





rates of a, clock at the equator, and 
nearer the poles, gave data for calculating 
the oblateness of the earth, and account- 
ing for the precession of the equinoxes. 
It was thus — ^but it is needless to con- 
tinue. Here, within our own limited 
knowledge of its history, we have naine<i 
ten additional cases in wliich tlie single 
science of astronomy has owed its 
advance to sciences coming it in 
M. Comte’s series. Not only its minor 
changes, but its greatest revolutions have 
been thus determined. Kepler could 
not have discovered his celebrated laws 
had it not been for 'Tycho lirahe’s 
accurate observations ; and it was only 
after some progress in ])hysical and 
chemical science that the improved 
instruments with which those observa- 
tions were made, became possible. 'The 
heliocentric theory of the Solar System 
had to wait until the invention of the 
telescope before it could be hnally estalv 
lished. Nay, even the grand discovery 
of all — the law of gravitation — depended 
for its proof upon an operation of physical 
science, the measurement of a degree 
on the Earth’s surface. So completely, 
indeed, did it thus dej)end, that Newton 
/lad actually abaudoued his hypothesis 
because the length of a degree, as then 
stated, brought out wrong results ; and 
it was (ally after Picart’s more exact 
measurement was published, that he 
returned to his calculations and proved 
his great generalization. Now this (on- 
stant intercommunion which, for brevity’s 
sake, we have illustrated in the case of 
one science only, has been taking place 
with all the sciences. 'Thrcjughout the 
whole course of their evolution there has 
been a continuous consensus of the 
sciences — a. consensus exhibiting a general 
correspondence with the consensus of the 
faculties in each phase of mental develop- 
ment ; the one being an objective registry 
of the subjective state of the other. 

From our present point of view, then, 
it becomes obvious that the conception 
of a serial arrangement of the sciences is 
a vicious one. It is not simply thatj as 


M. Comte admits, such a classification 
“ will always involve something, if not 
arbitrary, at least artilicial it is not, as 
he would have us believe, that, neglect- 
ing minor imperfections, such a classifica- 
tion may be substantially true ; but it is 
that any grouping of the sf'iences in a 
succession gives a radically erroneou.s 
idea of their genesis and their depen- 
dencies. 'There is no “one rational 
order among a host of possible systems.” 
There is no “true filiation of the 
s('iences.” 'The whole hypothesis is 
fimdanuaitally false. Indeed, it n(}(jds 
hut a glance at its origin to sea at once 
how baseless it is. W'liy a series i W'hat 
reason have we to suppose that the 
sia’eiK'es admit of a arrangianiait ? 

Where is onr warrant for assuming that 
there is some sueeession in which they-, 
(‘an be placed? 'There is no reason ; no 
warrant. U'heiice then has arisen the 
sujiposition ? 'To use M. (’onile’s own 
phraseology, we should say. it i.s a meta-' 
physical conc't.'ption. It adds arKjther to 
the cases constantly ocrnirring, of the 
human mind being made the measure of , 
Nature. Wc; ani oliliged to think in,, 
se(ju(.‘nce ; it is a law of our minds that 
we must ('oiisider subji;cts separately, 
one after another : therefore Nature must 
be serial therefore tlu; s(Men(‘(‘s must be 
classifiable in a succession. See here 
the birth of the notion, and the sole 
(‘vitlence of its truth. Men have been 
«>bliged, when arranging in hooks their 
schemes of education and systems of , 
knowledge, to elKio.si; some order or (3ther. 
And from iiKpiiring what is the best , 
order, have, fallen into the belief that c 
there is an order whieh truly represents-,; 
the facts — have persevered in seckiiig/V. 
such an order ; (piite overlooking th«i\^ 
previous (juestion whether it is likely 
tliat Nature lias consulted the conve-| 
niem'e of bo(jk-niaking, hMr Germa^,^ 
philosophers, wlio hold tliat Nature 
“ petrified intelligence,” and that logical 
forms arc the foundations of all thingJ^-J^ 
it is a consistent hypothesis that 
thought is serial, Nature is serial; b«:i| 
that M. Comte, who is so bitter 
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■ opponent of all anthropomorpliism, even 
in its most evanescent shapes, should 
have c;onimilted the mistake of imposing 
upon the external world an arrangement 
which so obviously s[)rings from a limi- 
tation of tlie human consciousness, is 
somewhat strange. And it is the more 
strange when we <'all to mind how, at 
the outset, M. ( lomte remarks that in 
the beginning /ou/fs /cs savmes sont 
cultiv^t's simultannncnt par ks 7ncmes 
espriis^^ ; that this is inhu table et inhne 
indispetisahle'''^ ; and how he further 
remarks that the dirferent sciences are 
“ cottime /es dii'erse^ bratic/ies i/'i/tt frotic 
ztni(/ueP W'l n' it not accounted for by 
tlie distorting inthu-nce of a cherished 
hypothesis, it would be scarcely possible 
to understand liow, after r(‘cogni/ing 
truths lik(‘ tliese, M. ("omte should have 
persisted in attem])ting to construct 
M tie a'hcUc ctu'yc/opediijucP 

'The nuitaphor which M. Comte has 
here so inconsistently used to express 
the relations of the sciences - branches 
of one trunk —is an a[)proximation to 
the truth, though not the truth itself. It 
suggests the fads that the sciences had a 
common origin : that they havt; f)eeii 
developing simultaneously; atid that they 
have been from time to time dividing 
and sub-dividing. Hut it fails to suggest 
the fact, that the di\isions and sub- 
divisions thus arising do not remain 
separate, but lunv and again re-unite in 
direct and indinat ways, d'hey inoscu- 
late; they severally send off and receive 
connecting growths : and the inlen'om- 
mtmion has been ever becoming more 
frequent, more intricate, more widely 
, ramified. 1'here has all along been 
higher specialization, that there might be 
a larg(n‘ gen(.'rali/ation ; and a deeper 
' analysis, that there might be a belter 
synthesis. Each larger generalizati(jn 
has lifted sundry specializations still 
higher ; and each better synthesis has 
prepared the way for still deeper 
analysis. 

And here we may fitly enter upon the 
Cta.sk awhile since indicated — a sketch of 
>th.o Genesis of Science, regarded as a 


gradual outgrowth from corrMnon know- 
ledge — ^an extension of the perceptions 
by the aid of the reason. We propose 
to treat it as a psychological process 
historic-ally displayed ; tracing at the 
same time the advance from qualitative 
to cpianlitative prevision ; the progress 
from cc:)ncrete facts to abstract facts, and 
the application of such abstract facts to 
the analysis of new orders of concrete 
fac'ts ; the simultaneous advance in 
generalization and s[)e('ialization ; the 
(xmtinually increasing subdivision and 
reunion cjf the sciences ; and their con- 
stantly improving cotisemus. 

'I'o tracx' out sc-ientific evolution from 
its dee[K:st roots would, of ccnirse, involve 
a c'omplete analysis of the mind. For 
iis sciettce is a devekjpment of that 
Common knowledge acciuired by the 
unaided senses and uncultured reason, 
so is that c'ommon knowledge itself 
gradually built up out of the simplest 
per('e[>li<^ns. We must, therefore, begin 
scunewhere abruptly ; and the most 
a])|jropriate stage to take for our pc^int 
of departure will be the adult mind of 
the savage. 

(foinmeiuing thus, without a proper 
preliminary analysis, we are naturally 
sonurwhal at a loss h(^w to present, in a 
satisfactory manner, those fundamentar 
[)rocesses of thought out of which science 
originates, l^erhaps our argument may 
be best initiated by the proposition, that 
all intelligent acticjn whatever depends 
U|K)n the disc-erning of distinctions among 
surrounding things. d'ho conditmn 
under which only it is possible for any 
creature to obtain food and avoid danger, 
is, that it shall be differently affected by 
dilTefent objects —that it shall be led to 
act in one way by one object, and in 
another way by aiK^ther. In the lower 
orders of creatures this condition is ful- 
filled by means of an apparatus w-hich 
acts automatically. In the higher orders 
the actions are partly automatic, partly 
conscious. And in man they are almost 
wholly conscious. Throughout, however, 
there must necessarily exist a certain 





:lassification of things according to their 
properties — a classification which is 
cither organically registered in the 
system, as in the inferior creation, or 
is formed by conscious experience, as 
in ourselves. And it may be further 
remarked, that the extent to which this 
classification is carried, rouglily indicates 
the height of intelligence — that, while 
the lowest organisms are able to do little 
more than discriminate organic from 
inorganic matter ; while the generality of 
animals carry their classifuations no 
further than to a limited number of 
plants or creatures serving for food, a 
limited number of beasts of prey, and a 
limited number of places and materials ; 
the most degraded of the human ra<'e 
possess a knowledge of the distinctive 
natures of a great variiHy of substaiu'cs, 
plants, animals, tools, persons, not 
only as classes but as individuals. 

What now is the mental process by 
whi('h ('lassification is effected? Mani- 
festly it is a rec'ognition of the /i/^c/icss or 
Ufi/i/^efiess of things, eitlier in respect of 
their sizes, colours, forms, weights, lex 
tures, tastes, (S:(\, or in res|)cct of their 
modes (;f action. Hy some s]>ecial mark, 
sound, or moticai, the savage identifies a 
certain four legged ('reaturt; he se<*s, as 
one that is gcxal for food, and to be 
eaiight in a particular way ; or as one 
that is dangerous ; and acts accordingly. 
He has classed together all the creatures 
that are a/i/ie in this ])artieular. And 
manifestly in choosing the wood out of 
which to form his bow, the plant with 
which to poison his arnnvs, the bone 
from which to make his fish-hcjoks, lie 
identifies them through their chief 
sensible properties as belonging to the 
general classes, wo«jd, plant, and bone, 
but distinguishes them as belonging to 
sub-classes by virtue of certain pr()[iertics 
in which they arc unlike the rest of the 
general classes they belong to ; and so 
forms genera and species. 

And here it becomes manife.st that 
not only is classification carried on by 
grouping together in the mind things 
that are like ; but that classes and sub- 
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clas.ses are formed and arranged accord- 
ing to the decrees of unlike ness, riiings 
strongly contrasted are aUnie dislin- 
gULshod in the lower stages of mental 
evolution ; as may lie any (.lay obs(*rved 
in an infant. And gradually as the 
powers of discriniinalion iiK'rease, the 
strongly-contrasted ('lasses at first distin- 
guished, come to be ea('h divided into 
sub-classes, differing from each other less 
than the classes differ ; and these sub- 
classes are again divided after the same 
manner, liy the continuance ol' which 
lirocess, things are gradually arranged 
into grou[)s, tlie members of whi('h are 
less and less unlike : ending, finally, in 
groups whose members fliflcr only as 
individuals, and not sjicrilically. And 
thus tlurn; tends ultimately to arise the 
notion of eonflele likeness. For mani- 
festly, it is impossible that groups should 
('oiitinue to be sub-divided in \ii'tue (»f 
smaller and smtdler difference's, without 
there bc'ing a simultaneous api)ro.\ima- 
lion to the notion of//^>' differcnie. 

Let us next notice that llu; recognition 
of likeness and imlikeiicss, which undc-r- 
li('S <'lassifi('ation, and out of whit li con- 
tiniKjd classification (‘\dlvcs tht.* idea of 
('omplcte likeness- -let us next noti(.:e 
that it also underlies tin; process of 
and by ('onst.'([Uen( (i la>ve;ua^e;e. 
For all language ccavsists, at thc.^ outset, 
of symliols whi('h an.' as like tt) the 
tilings symholi/ec.l as it is praeticable to 
make tlu'm. 'I'he language' of signs is a 
means of i;onvcying ideas by mimic king 
the actions or jieculiarities cjf the things 
referred to. Verbal langiiagt' also, in its 
first stagt-', is a mode of suggesting objec'ts 
or ac'ts by imitating the stninds whic'h 
the (jbjec'ts make, or with which tlie acts 
are aceomjianicMl. Originally these two 
languages were used simullanetnisly. It 
rm(ids but to w.iteh the gmstic' illations 
with which the savage ac( ompanics his 
s]>C(tch — to see a Hushman dramatizing 
before an audience his mode of catching 
game — or to n(jte the extreme paucity of 
words in primitive vocabularies; to infer 
that in the beginning, attitudes, gesture.s, 
and sounds, were all combined to.. 




; produce as good a likeness as possible ot‘ 
; the things, animals, persons, or events 
L described ; and that as the sounds came 
. to be understood by themselves the 
gestures fell into disuse : leaving traces, 
however, in the manners of the more 
excitable civilized races. But be this as 
it may, it suffices simply to observe, how 
many of tlie wcjrds current among 
barbarous pe(jples are like the sounds 
appertaining t(j the things signified ; how 
many of our own oldest and simplest 
words have the same pec uliarity ; how 
children habitually invent imitative 
words ; and Ikmv the sign-language spon- 
taneously formed by deaf mutes is based 
on imitati\e ac'tions -to be convinced 
that the notion of likeness is that from 
which the nomenclature of objects takes 
its rise. VN’ere there space we might go 
on to point out how this law (jf likeness 
is traceable, .not only in the origin but in 
the development of language ; how in 
primitive tongues the plural is made by 
a du})li<'ation of the singular, which is a 
multiplication of the word to make it 
like the multiplicity of the things ; how 
the use of metaphor- that prolific source 
of new words — is a suggesting of ideas 
which are like the ideas to bo conveyed 
in some respect or other ; and how, in 
the copious Use of simile, fable, and 
allegory among uncivilized races, we sec 
that complex conceptions which there is 
* no direct language for, are rendered, by 
presenting known conceptions more or 
less like them. 

This view is confirmed, and the pre- 
dominance of this notion of likeness in 
primitive thought further illustrated, hy 
the fact that our system of presenting 
. ideas to the eye originated after the same 
fashion. Writing and printing have 
.descended from picture-language. I’he 
earliest mode of permanently registering 
'ft' fact was by depicting it on a skin and 
: ftfterwards on a w’^all ; that is — by exhibit- 
ing something as like to the thing to 
J)e remembered as it could be made. 
;Oradually, as the practice grew habitual 
,|uld extensive, the most frequently 
Repeated forms became fixed, and pre- 


sently abbreviated ; and, {)assin^ through 
the hieroglyphic and ideographic phases, 
the symbols lost all apparent relation to 
the things signified ; just as the majority 
of our spoken words have done. 

Observe, again, tliat the same thing is 
true respecting the genesis of reasoning. 
'The likeness which is perceived to exist 
hctw'cen cases, is the essence of all early' 
reasoning and of much of our present 
reasoning. The savage, having by expe- 
rience discovered a relation between a 
certain objec t and a certain ^act, infers 
that the like relation will be found in 
future. And the expressions we use in 
our arguments — anali\e.y implies,” “the 
c'dses arc not parallel''' “by parity of 
reasoning,” “there is no similarity ^ — 
show how constantly the idea of likeness 
underlies our ratiociiiative processes. 
Still more ck'arly will this be seen on 
recognizing the fact that there is a close 
connexion between icasoning and classi- 
fication ; that the two have a common 
root ; and that neither can go on without 
the other. For on the one hand, it is 
a familiar truth that the attributing to a 
body in consecjucncc of some of its 
properties, all those othc'r properties in 
virtue of wdiic'h it is referred to a par- 
ticular class, is an act of inference. And, 
on the other hand, the forming of a 
generalization is the putting together in 
one class, all. those cases which present 
like relations ; while the drawing a deduc- 
tion is essentially the perception that a 
particular case belongs to a certain class 
of cases previously generalized. So that 
as classification is a grouping together of 
like t hi tigs ; reasoning is a grouping 
together of like relations among things. 
Add to whit'h, that while the perfection 
gradually achieved in classification con- 
sists in the formation of groups of objects 
which are completely alike ; the perfection 
gradually achieved in reasoning consists 
in the formation of groups of cases which 
are completely alike. 

Once more w’^e may contemplate this 
dominant idea of likeness as exhibited in 
art. All art, civilized as well as savage, 
consists almost wholly in the making of 





objects /i^e other objects ; Either as found 
in Nature, or as produced by previous 
art. If we trace back the varied art- 
products now existing, we find that at 
each stage the divergence from previous 
patterns is but small when compared 
with the agreement ; and in the earliest 
art the persistency of imitation is yet 
more conspicuous. The old forms and 
ornaments and symbols were held sacred, 
and {icrpetually copied. Indeed, the 
strong imitative tendency notoriously 
displayed by the lowest human rac'es — 
often seeming to be half automatic, 
ensures among them a constant rejiro- 
duction of likemesses of things, ftrms, 
signs, sounds, actions and whatever else 
is i mi table ; and we may even suspect 
that this aboriginal peculiarity is in some 
way connected with the culture and 
development of this general concciilion, 
which we have found so deep and wid(‘- 
sproad in its applications. 

And now let us go on to consider how, 
by a further unfolding of this same' funda 
mental notion, there is a gradual forma- 
tion of the first germs of science, 'flu's 
idea of likeness i\hi('h underlic's classifi- 
cation, nomenclature, language spoken 
and vrritten, reasoning, and art ; and 
which plays so important a part because 
all acts of intelligence are made ])ossil)li* 
only by distinguishing among surround- 
ing things, or groujiing them into like 
and unlike ; — this idea we shall find t(7 
be the one of whii'h sciencii is the 
especial product. Already during the 
stage we have been describing, thc^ro has 
existed qualitative jirevision in res{)e('t 
to the commoner phenomena with which 
savage life is familiar ; and we have now' 
to inquire how the elements of quantita- 
tive prevision are evolved. Wc; shall find 
that they originate by the ])erfecting of 
this same idea of likeness— that they 
have their rise in that ccmcejition of 
mnpkte likeness which, a.s we have seen, 
neces.sarily results from the continued 
process of classification. 

For when the process of classification 
has been carried as far as it is possible 
for the uncivilized to carry it — when the 


animal kingdom has been grouped not 
merely into quadrupeds, birds, fishes, 
and insects, but eac'h of these di\ided 
into kinds -when there ('oinc to he 
cla.s.ses, in each of whi('h the members 
differ only as individuals, and not spec'i- 
fically ; it is clear tlial thi rc must fre- 
quently fu'cur an observation of objects 
which differ so litlli; as to be iiidistin- 
guisbable. Among siwimd creatures 
wliich the .savage has kilkal and carried 
liomc, it must often happen that some 
one, which he wished to idciitily, is so 
exactly like another that he I'annc^t tell 
which is which, 'fhus, then, theu^ origi- 
n.ites the notion of equality, 'I'he things 
whicli among ourselves arc (^alled equal 
— w'hether lines, angk's, wi'ights, lianpera- 
tures, sounds or (afiours -are things 
whic'h prodiua- in iis sensations whii'li 
('annot l)e distinguished from euch other. 

It is true that we now ajiply the word 
iqual chielly to the sc'jiaralc tr.iits or 
relations whi('h objects exhibit, and not 
to those ('oml)inations ol tlu'in < oust i lut- 
ing our conce[)tions of tlu* objcf'ts ; but 
this limitation ol' ihi' idiM has evidently 
arisen by analysis. 'I'hal tlu* notion of 
ei|ualily originated as .illegcd, wall, we 
think, liecoine ol)\ ions on icmemliering 
that as there wa'ic* no arlifu ial objects 
from w'hii'h it could have been abstracted, 
it must haia* bccnabstrai led from natural 
objects ; and that the vaiious families of 
the animal kingdom chiefly furnish those 
natural objei'ls which dis^fiay the reiiuisltc 
exactitude of likeness, 

d'he experiences out of which this 
general idea of ecjuality is evolved, give 
birth at the sanu* time to .i more ('omplex 
idea of efiualily ; or, rather, the jiroccss 
just de-Sf-ribed generates an idea of 
equality which further ex{)erieiH e sepa- 
rates into tw’o ideas — equality of things 
and equality of relations. \\ bile organic ' 
forms occasionally exhibit this perfection 
of likeness out of which the notion of 
simple equality arise.s, they more fre- " 
quently exhibit only that kind of likeness 
which w e call siniilarity ; and which is 
really compound equality. For the ^ 
.similarity of two creatures of the same 
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species but of different sizes, is of the 
same nature as the similarity of two 
geometrical figures. Tn either ciise, any 
two })arts of the one b(^ar the same ratio 
to one anoth(;r, as the homologous parts 
of the otluT. Given, in a specie.s, the 
proportions found to exist among the 
bones, and we may, and zoologists do, 
predict from any one, the dimensions of 
the rest ; just as, when knowing the pro- 
portions subsisting among the ]>arls of a 
geometrif'al figure.*, we may, from the 
length of one, calculate.* the others. And 
if, in the case of similar geometrical 
figurcis, the similarity can be establislK*d 
only by proving exactness of proj)ortion 
. among the homologous parts— if we 
express this relation between two parts 
in the one, iind the corresponding parts 
in the other, by the formula A is to b as 
a is to ; if wo otherwise write this, 
A to B -■ a to ; if, consc{|uently, the 
fact we prove is that the relation of A to 
B (’(/Kd/s llu* relation of a to : then it 
is manifest that the fundamental concep- 
tion of similarity is ct/ua/ify of relations. 
With this explanation we shall be under- 
stood when we say that the notion of 
equality of filiations is the basis of all 
exact reasoning. Already it has been 
shown that reasoning in general is a 
recognition of likeness of ri*lations ; and 
here we furthe-r find that while the notion 
of likeness of things ultimately evolves 
the idea of simple eijuality, the notion of 
likeness of relations evolves the idea of 
equality of relations : of which the one is 
the concrete germ of exac:t science, while 
the other is its abstract germ, 'hhose 
who cannot understand how the recogni- 
tion of sin^ilarity in creatures of the same 
kind, can have any allianc'e with reason- 
ing, will get over the difticulty on remem- 
bering that the phenomena among which 
equality of relations is thus jjcrccived, 
are phenomena of the same order and 
are present to the senses at the .same 
time; while those among which developed 
reason perceives relations, are generally 
neither of the same order, nor simulta- 
neously present. And if, further, they 
will call to mind how’ Cuvier and Owen, 


tooth, construct the rest by a process of 
reasoning based on this eciuality of rela- 
tion.s, they wall see that the tw'O things 
are intimately connected, remote as they 
at first seem. But we anticipate. What 
it concerns us here to observe is, that 
from familiarity with organic forms there 
simultaneously arose the ideas of simple 
€(jualif\\ and equality of relations. 

At the same lime, too, and out of the 
same mi ntal [iroi'csses, i-ame the first 
distinct ideas of number. In the earliest 
stages, the presentation of several like 
objci'ts jirodiu'cd merely an indefinite 
coiu'eption of multijilicily ; as it still does 
among Australians, and Bushm(*n, and 
Damaras, when the number iircsented 
<*\cecds three or four. With such a fact 
bi^fore u.s we may safely infer that the 
fir.^t clear numerical I'onception was that 
of duality as ('ontrasti'd with unit\. And 
this notion of duality must nei'essarily 
have grown up side by side w'ith those 
of likeness and equality : seeing that it 
is iuijiossibk^ to recogni/e thi* likeness of 
two things without also jierceiving that 
there are two. I'Vom the very beginning 
the conception of number must have 
bi*eii, as it is still, associated with like- 
ni'ss or ecpiality of the things numbered; 
and for the jiuifioses of calculation, an 
ideal equality of the things is assumed. 
Before any absolutely true numerical 
results can be reached, it is re(|uisite that 
the units be absolutely equal, d'he only 
way in which w^e can establish a numerical 
relationship betw^een things that do not 
yield us like imjiressions, is to divide 
them into parts that do yield us like 
impre.ssions. Tw'O unlike magnitudes of 
extension, force, time, weight, or w'hat 
not, can have their relativfe amounts 
estimated, only by means of some small 
unit that is contained many times in 
both ; and even if we finally wTite down 
the greater one as a unit and the other 
j as a fraction of it, w'c state, in the deno- 
minator of the fraction, the number of 
parts into which the unit must be divided 
to be comparable with the fraction. It 
is, indeed, true, that by a modern process 
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of abstraction, we occasionally apply 
numbers to unequal units, as the funii- 
ture at a sale or the various animals oti 
a farm, simply as so many sei)arate 
entities ; but no exact quantitative result 
can be brought out by calculation with 
units of this order. And, indeed, it is 
the distinctive jieculiarity of the calculus 
in general, that it proceeds on the hy[)o- 
thesis of that absolute equality of its 
abstract units, which no real units 
possess , and that the exactness of its 
results holds only in virtue of this liypo- 
thesis. 'The first ideas of nund)cr must 
necessarily then have been derived from 
like ecpial magnitudes as sci-n chielly 
in organic ohjecls ; and as the like 
magnitudes most fre(iuently observed 
were magnitutles of extension, it follows 
that geometry and arithmetic had a 
simultaneous origin. 

Not only are the first distinct ideas of 
number coajrdinate with ideas of like- 
ness and e([uality, but the first efforts at 
numeration display the same relation- 
ship. On reading accounts of savage 
tribes, we find that the method of ('ount- 
ing by the fingers, still followed by 
many children, is the aboriginal nu'tluul. 
Neglecting the several cases in which 
the ability t(j enumerate does not reai'h 
even to the number of fingers on one 
hand, there are many cases in whi('li it 
does not extend beyond ten — the limit 
of the simple finger notation, 'rhe fact 
that in so many instances, remote, and 
seemingly unrelated nations, have adopted 
t€?t as their basic number ; together with 
the fixet that in the remaining iTistaiux's 
the basic number is either fine (the 
fingers of one hand) or iiveiity (the 
fingers and toes) ; of themselves show 
that the fingers were the original units of 
numeration, d'he still surviving u.se of 
the word as the general name; for a 
figure in arithmetic, is significant ; and it 
is even said that our word ten (Sax. tyn ; 
Dutch, tien ; German, zehn) means in its 
primitive expanded form hvo hands. So 
that, originally, to say there were ten 
things, was to say there were two hands 
of them. From all which evidence it is 


tolerably clear that the earliest mode of 
conveying the idea of a number of things, 
was by holding up as many fingers as 
there were things ; tlial is, by using a 
symbol whic'h was Ci/ual, in ix'spect of 
multiplicity, to the grouji symbolized. 
For which infereiu'c there; is, indeed, 
.strong confirmation in tlie slattmient 
that our own soldiers spontaneously 
adopted this devit'e in tlieir dealings 
with the 'J'urks during the (himean \\\ar. 
And here it should be remarkaal tliat in 
this re i'ombination of the notion of 
equality with that -of multiplicity, by 
which the first steps in nuuK'ration are 
effected, wi; may see one ol the earliest 
of those inosculations bi'twi'cn the diverg- 
ing branches of scienei*, which are after- 
wards of perp<‘tual oc'ciirri'iice. 

As this obsi'iaation suggests, it will bo 
well, before tracing the mode in which 
exact scienei' lanerges from lh(‘ inexact 
jiK.lgments of th(‘ senses, and showing 
the non-st'rial evolution ol its divisions, 
to note the non -serial character of those 
j)r(‘liminary processi s ol which all alter 
d(;velopm(;nt is a continuation. On re- 
('onsi<lering tlaaii it will be sem that not 
only are they divergent branches from a 
common root, ttot only are tlu'y simul- 
tane(jus in tlu‘ir growth ; but that they 
art; mutual aids ; and that ntaie t'an 
advanct; without the rest. 'That progress 
of classification for which tlu* unlolding 
of the perc(“plions paves tht; way, is 
inqiossible without a eorresjK)nding pro- 
grt;ss in language, by which greater 
varieties f)f olijeets are thinkable and 
expressible. On the one hant I classifica- 
tion cannot bt; carrit'd lar without names 
by which to designatt* the classes; and 
on the other hand languagt; eann()t bo. 
math; IVister than things art; classified. 
Again, the multi])licatit)n ol ( lasses and 
the conse(|Uent narnnving td each class, 
itself inv(;lves a gnjater likeness among 
the things classed togethtw ; and the con- 
sequent approach towards the noti(>n of 
complete likeness itself allows classilica-. 
tion to bt; carried higher. Moreover,^ 
classificatitjn necessarily advances pari 
passu with rationality the classification 
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ctf things with the classification of rela- 
tions. For things that belong to the 
same class are, by implication, things 
■of which the properties and modes 
of behaviour — the co-existences and 
sequences — are more or less the same ; 
and the rec ognition of this sameness of 
co-existences and sequences is reasoning. 
Whence it follows that the advance of 
classificatiem is necessarily proportionate 
to the aclvanc*e of generalizations. Yet 
further, the notion of liketiess, both in 
things and relations, simultaneously 
evcjlves by one proc'css of culture the 
ideas of equality of things and equality of 
relations ; ^vlnch are the respective bases 
of exact concrete reasoning and exact 
abstract reasoning — Mathematics and 
Logic. And once mc:>rc, this idea of 
equality, in the very process of being 
formed, nec'essarily gives origin to two 
series of relations — those of magnitude 
and those of number ; from which ^rise 
geometry and the calculus. 'J’hus the 
process throughout is one of perj>etual 
subdivision aitd peipetiuil intci communi- 
cation of the divisions. From the very 
fir.st there has been that consensus of 
different kinds of knowledge, answering 
to the consensus of the intellectual facul- 
ties, which, as already said, must exist 
among the sciences. 

Let us now go cm to observe how, out 
of the notions of equality and number^ as 
arrived at in the manner desciibed, there 
gfradually aiose the elements of cpiantita- 
tive prevision. 

Ec^uality, once having come to be 
definitely conceived, was recognizoible 
among other phenomena than those of 
magnitude. Being {irc'dicuble of all 
things producing indistinguishable im- 
pfessic^ns, there naturally grow up ideas 
of equality in weights, sounds, colours, 
$tc.; and, indeed, it can scarcely be 
doubted that the occasional experience 
of eciual weights, sounds, and colours, 
had a share in developing the abstract 
conception of equality — that the ideas of 
equality in size.s relations, forces, resist- 
ances, and sensible properties in 
general, were evolved during tlie same 


stage of mental development. But how- 
ever this may be, it iS clear that as fast 
as the notion of csquality gained definite- 
ne.ss, so fast did that lowest kind of 
quantitative prevision whic'h is achieved 
without any instrumental aid, become 
possible. The ability to estimate, how- 
ever roughly, the amount of a foreseen 
re.siilt, implies the conception that it wall 
be equal to a certain imagined quantity ; 
and the correctness of the (‘Stimate will 
manifestly depend on the precision which 
the perceptions of sensible ec^uality have 
reached. A savMgewith a piece of stone 
in his hand, and another piece lying 
befoie him of greater bulk but of the 
same kind (sameness of kind being 
inferred fiom the equality of the two in 
( olour and texture), knows about what 
effort he must put foith to raise this 
other pie<'e ; iind he judges acc'uiately in 
proportion to theaccuiaey with which he 
])ereeives that the one is twiie, three 
times, foui times, (Src., as large as the 
other; that is —in ])ioportion to the pre- 
cision of his idi'ds of ecjuality and num- 
ber. And here let us not omit to notii’C 
that even in these vaguest of ejuantitative 
I>revisioas, the conception of equaliiy of 
nlation^ is also involved. For it is only 
in virtue of an undefined consc'iousness 
that the relation betw cen bulk and weight 
in one stone is equal to the rtdation 
between bulk and weight in the other, 
that even the roughest approximation can 
be made. 

But how' came the transition from those 
uncertain perceptions of equality which 
the unaided senses give, to the certain 
ones with which science deals ? It came 
by placing the things compared in juxta- 
po.sition. Equality being asserted of 
things which give us indistinguishable 
impressions, and no distinct comparison 
of impressions being possible unless they 
occur in immediate succession, it results 
that exactness of equality is ascertainable 
in proportion to the closeness of the com- 
pared things. Hence the fact that when 
we wish to judge of two shades of colour 
whether they are alike or not, we place 
them side by side; hence the fact that 
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we cannot, with any precision, say which 
of two allied sounds is the louder, or the 
higher in pitch, unless we hear the one 
immediately after the other ; hence the 
fact that to estimate the ratio of weights, 
we take one in each hand, that we may 
compare their pressures by rapidly alter- 
nating in thought from the one to the 
other ; hence the fact, that in a piece of 
music, we can continue to make efpial 
beats when the first beat has been given, 
but cannot ensure <'on)mcncing with the 
same length of beat on a future occasion ; 
and hence, lastly, the fact, that of all 
magnitudes, those of linear extension ar«‘ 
those of which the eipiniity is most pre- 
cisely ascertainable, and those to whii'h, 
by consequence, all others have to bo 
reduced. For it is the piM'uliarity of 
linear extctision that it alom‘ allows its 
magnitudes to be placed in absointe 
juxtaposition, or, rather, in coiiK'ident 
position ; it alone can test the eijiiality 
of twf) magnitudes by obsersing whether 
they will (’fjalosee, as two e(|ual nialhi*- 
matical lines do, when placed l)etween 
the same points ; it alone can lest 
equality by trying whethi;r it will beconu* 
identity. Hence, then, the fact, that all 
exact .si'icnce is rediK ihU', by an ultimate 
analysis, to results measured in equal 
units of linear exleiision. 

Still it remains to be noti(’ed in what 
manner this determination of et^ualityby 
comparison of linear magnitudes origi- 
nated. OiK'c more may we perceive' 
that surrounding natural" objects supplied 
the needful lessons. From the begin- 
ning there must have been a constant 
experience of like things placed side' by 
side — men standing and walking toge- 
ther ; animals from the same herd ; fish 
from the same shoal. And the ceaseles.s 
repetition of Jthese experiences could not 
fiiil to suggest the observation, that the 
nearer together any objects were, the 
more visible became any inecjuality 
between them. Hence the obvious 
device of putting in apposition, things 
of which it was desired to as(*ertain the 
relative magnitudes. Hence the idea of 
measure. And here we suddenly come 


upon a group of facts which afford a solid 
basis to the remainder of our argument ; 
while they also furnish strong evidence 
in support of the foregoing spet'ulations. 
Those who look sceptically on this 
attempted rehabilitation of early mental 
develo})ment, and who think that the 
derivation of so many prim,nv notions 
from organii' forms is scmicwhat strainc^d, 
will perltaps see more probability in the 
hypotheses which have been vcnlun-d, 
on discovering that all measuri’s of e\itn~ 
sion and force originatcal from the lengths 
and \v(‘ights of (irgani(' bodies, and all 
measures of time from the pia iodic 
])}u‘nomena of either organic or inorganic 
lx)dies. 

Thus, among linear measures, the 
cubit of the H (‘brews was ienyth of 
the /o rearm fioiu lh(‘ elhow' to tin* end 
of the middle linger; and tlu* smaller 
st'iiptural dimensions are expressed in 
hand-hrendths and <:fans. 'riic* I'.gyptian 
cubit, which was similarlv dcrn('d, was 
divided into digits, whi('li wc'te finj^er- 
breadths : and (‘ach linger breadth was 
more definit(;ly expn'ss('d as being ('<|ual 
to Un\x yra in oj bar/cy ])\^irv(\ bieadlli 
wise. Other aiK'ient measures were the 
orgvia or stretch of the armSy the pace^ 
and the palm. So jjirsistcnt has l)e(‘n 
th(; us(' of these n.itural units of length 
in the Fast, that even now some Arabs 
mete out cloth by the forearm. So, too, 
is it with European measures. The foot 
j)rcvails as a dimension throughout 
Isurope, and has doinj so siiu'c the time 
of the Romans, by whom, alst;, it w-as 
Used: its lengths in different plac'cs 
varying not muc h mor<' than men’s feet 
vary. 'I'he heights ol horses are still 
expressed in hands. I hc inch is the 
length of the terminal joint of the 
thumb; as is clearly sh<nvn in France, 
where pouce means both thumb and 
inch. Then we have the in<'h divided 
into three barley-corns. So completely, 
indeed, Imve these organic dimensions 
served as the substrata of mensuration, 
that it is only by means of them that we . 
can form any estimate of some of the 
ancient distances. J' or example, the .. 
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length of a degree on the Earth’s surface, 
as determined by the Arabian astro- 
nomers shortly after the death of 
Haroiiii-al-Raschid, was fifty-six of their 
miles. We know nothing of their mile 
further than that it was 4,000 cubits ; and 
whether these were sacred cubits or 
common cubits, would remain doubtful, 
but that the length of the cubit is given 
as twenty-seven inches, and each in<'h 
defined as the thickmsss of six barley- 
grains. 'I'hiis one of the earliest measure- 
ments of a degree conu’s down to us in 
barkjy-grains. Not only did organic 
lengths furnish those aj)i)ro\imate 
measures whi('h satisfied men's needs in 
ruder ages, hut they fmnished also the 
staiulard miMsures required in later 
times. One instance oc('iirs in our own 
hi.stor). 'I'o remedy the irregularities 
then i)n\ailing, Henry I. comtnanded 
that the ulna, or ancient ell, which 
ans\\(‘rs to the modern yard, should be 
made (jf the exact length of 
anti. 

Measures of weight had a kindred 
deri\ation. Seeds scim (*ommonly to 
have su})i)lied the units. 'The original 
of the car.it used for weighing in India 
is a small bean. Our own systems, both 
troy .ind .ivoirdupois, are deiived pii- 
niarily from wheat corns. Our smallest 
wciglu, the grain, is a ^raiti of wheat. 
This is not a speculation ; it is an 
historically legistered fact. Henry III. 
enacted tliat an ounce should be the 
W'cight of ()4o dry grains of w'heat from 
the midille of the e.ir. And as all the 
• otht'i w'eights are multijiles or sub- 
multiples of this, it follows that the grain 
of W'heat is the basi.s of our scale. So 
natural is it t(^ use organic bodies as 
W'cights, before artificial weights haxe 
been established, or whert' they are not 
to be had, that in some of the remoter 
parts of Ireland the people arc said to be 
in the habit, even now, of putting a man 
into the scales to serve as a measure for 
heavy commodities. 

Similarly w’ith time. Astronomical 
periodicity, and the periodicity of animal 
and vegetal life, are simultaneously used 


in the first stages of progress for estimat- 
ing epochs. The simplest unit of time, 
the day, nature supplies ready made. 
The next simplest period, the moncth or 
month, is also thrust upon men’s notice 
by the conspicuous changes ('onstituting 
a lunation. For larger divisions than 
the.se, the phiuiomena of the seasons, 
and the chief events from time to time 
occurring, have been used by early and 
uncivili/ed races. Among the Egyptians 
the rising of the Nile served as a mark. 
'The New Zealanders w'cre ^ound to 
begin their year from the reappearanc'e 
of the Pleiades abo\e the sea. One of 
the uses ascribi'd to biids, by thi‘ Greeks, 
was to indii'ate th(* seasons by their 
migrations. B.irrow describees the abori- 
ginal Hottentot .is expressing d.ites by 
the number of melons before or after the 
rijiening of one ot his ('hiet arti( les of 
fi)od. He further states that the Kaffir 
chronology is kept by the moon, and is 
u'gistered by notches on sti< ks the 
death ol a favourite chief, or the gaining 
of a victory, serving for a new' I'ra. 13 y 
which last fai t, W(‘ aic .it oni'e reminded 
lh.it in e.irly histoiy, i vents .ne commonly 
recorded as occurring in certain leigns, 
and in (vrt.iin ve.irs of c'ertain leigns : a 
pro( ceding which m.idi* a king’s reign 
a rude nif.isiiie of duration. And, as 
further illustr.iting the tendency to divide 
time by natural phenomena and natural 
events, it may bi* noticed that (‘ven by 
our own peasantry tlie definite divisions 
of months and years are but little used ; 
and that they habitually refer to oci'ur- 
reni es as “before shcep-sleviring,” or 
“alter harvest,” or “about the time when 
the .sipiirc died.’’ It is manifest, there- 
fore, that the approximately ei^ual periods 
perceived in Nature gave the first units 
of measure for time ; as did Nature’s 
approximately equal lengths and weights 
give the first units of mca.sure for .space 
and force. 

It remains only to observe, that 
measures of value were similarly derived. 
Barter, in one form or other, is found 
among all but the very lowest human 
races. It is obviously based upon the 
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notion of equality of worth. And as it social progress it is known that the moon 
gradually merges into trade by the intro- goes through her rhangt's in nearly 

Suction of some kind of currency, we thirty days, and that in ratlua- tnon* than 

find that the measures of irort/i^ consti- twelve moons the st'asons return this 
tuting this currency, are organic bodies ; fact that chronologic al astrononiyassiimes 
in some cases coivries., in others cocoa- a certain seientil'u' charaeter e\cn before 

nuts., in others cattle., in others piy^s ; geometry tic )es ; while.' it is jiartly due to 

among the American Indians peltry or the circumstance that the astronomical 
skins., and in Iceland dried fish. ili visions, day, month, and year, are 

Notions of exact equality and of ready made for us, is ]’>artly diu' to the 
measure having been reached, there further circumstances that agricultural 
arose definite ideas of magnitudes as and other operalicais were' at iii>t regie 
being multiples one of another; whe^nee latc'd astroiiomicall) , and that from the; 
the ]jrat'tic.'e of measurement by direct sujijiosed di\ ine nature' ol llu' heaienly 
apposition of a measure, 'i'he (K*ter bodies their motions dctc'riiiiiu'd the 
mination of linear cxtc'nsions by this periodical rc'ligious festiials. As in- 
process c:an sc'arc cly be; c'allcd scienc'c, staiic-es of the' one wt' have' the observa 
though it is a step toivards it ; but tjie tion of the; I'^gyptiaus, that the' rising of 
determination of lengths of time by an the* Nile c'orr('s|)ond('d with tin? heliacal 
analogous jiroc'css may be c'onsiderc;d as rising of Sirius : tlu' direc lions giicii by 
one of the earliest sample's of cjuantilative Ih'siod for rc ‘a ping and plougliing. accord- 
prevision. For when it is first asc c-r- ing to the positions of the Tlc'iadcs ; and 
tained that the moon completc's the his maxim that ‘‘fifi\' dais after the 
cycle of her changes in about thirty turning of the sun is a seasonaiiU' lime 
days— a fact known to most unc'ivili/t'd for be ginning a voiagc'.” As instanc'es 
tribes that ('an count bejond the numbe-r of the ollu'r, we ha\e ihe naming of the 
of their fingc'rs it is manifest that it cla\s alter th(' sun, moon, and plani;ts ; 
becomes possible to say in what number the' c'arly attempts among laistc'in nations 
of days any spec'ified phase of the moon to rc'gulatc' thc' cali.ndai so that the gods 

will recur ; and it is also manifest that might not Ix' offended tin- displacc;- 

this prevision is effected by an apjiosi- ment C)f their saciilices; and the fixing 
tion of tivo times, after the same manne r of the grc'at annual li‘sti\al of the I'eru- 
that linear sjiac'e is measured by the vians by tlu' jiosition of the sun. In all 
ajijiosition of two lines. I'or to c'Xprc'ss which facts wc; sc'c that, at first, sc ience 

the moon’s ]>eri()d in days, is to say how was simply an ajijilianc e of rc'ligion and 

many of these units c)f mc-asure are con industry. 

tained in the ])eriod to lie measured is After tin; discoverie s that a lunation 
to ascertain the distance; lietween two cxcnjiii's nc'arly thirty days, and that 
points in lime bv means of a scale of some.' Iwc'lvc' lunations oc c iipy a year •- 
days, just as ive ascertain the' distance discovuric's whic h \\i' may infer wt;re the 
betw'een two jioints in space; by a scale earliest, from thc; fact that existing un- 
of feet or incdies ; and in c.;ac'h c’ase the ci\ili/cal races ha\e made' thcau we 
scale c'oinc'ides with the- thing measured - come; to the* first known astronomical 
mentally in the one, visibly in the other, records, whicli are those; of «;( li))s(;s. 1 he ; 

So that in this siinjilest, and pc'rhaps Fhaldeans were able to jaedic t thc.:sc. 
earliest case of cjuantitative jjrevi.sion, “'I’hc.'sc' thc'y did, probalily, ’ says Dr, 
thc phenomena are not only thru.st daily Whewell in his useful history, from which 
upon men’s notice, but Nature is, as it most f)f the matiaials we are about to 
were, perpetually repeating that process ! use will be drawn, “by means of their 
of measurement by observing w'hich the | cycle of 233 iiumths, or about eighteen 
prevision is effected. 1 years ; fc^r, at thc; end of this time, the 

This fact, that in very early stages of 1 eclipses of thc moon begin to return, at 




ibe Same intervals and in the same order less the years, months, and days between 
at the beginning.” Now this method eclipses. Consequently there must have 
{bf calculating eclipses by means of a been a mode of registering numbers ; 
Recurring cycle, — the SarM as they called probably even a system of numerals, 
it — is a more complex case of prevision The earliest numerical records, if we 
by means of coincidence of measures, j may judge by the practices of the less 
For by what observations must the civilized races now existing, were probably 
j Chaldeans have discovered this cycle ? | kept by notches cut on sticks, or strokes 
Obviously, as Delambre infers, by inspect- marked on walls; much as public-house 
ing their registers; by comparing the scores are kept now. And there is reason 
successive intervals; by finding that to think that the first numerals used were 
some of the intervals were alike; by simply groups of straight strokes, as some 
seeing that these equal intervals \s(ae ^ of the still-extant Roman ones arc ; lead- 
eighteen years apart ; by disc'overing ing us to susp(‘ct that these groups of 
that all the intiTvals that were eighteen ' strokes were used to represent groups of 
years a})att were (‘(ju.al ; by ascertaining * fingers, as the grciups of fingers had been 
’ that the intcTvals formed a series which iis('d to reirn^sent groups of objects — 
repeated itself, so that if one of the sup])Osition harmonizing with the abori- 
cycles of intervals were superposed on ginal practic e of picture WTiting. Be this 
another the divisions would fit. And so or not, how^e\er, it is manifest that 
this being once })(M('ei\(‘d, it becanu' bedore the ('haldeans discovered their 
possible to use tlie ('yc'le as a scab* of Sat os, thc> must have had both a set of 
lime by which to measure out future written symbols serving for an extensive 
periods of reeurreiK e. Seeing thus that numeration, juid a familiarity with the 
the prof'ess ol so predicting celips(‘s, is simpler rules of aiithmctic. 
in essence Uie same as that ol predit ting Not only must abstract mathematics 
the moon’s monthly chiingt's by observ have made some progress, but concrete 
. ing the number of days after which they mathematics also. Tt is scarcely possible 
repeat - seeing that the two differ only that the buildings belonging to this era 
in the extent and inegularity of the should have been laid out and erected 
intervals ; it is not diflicult to under- without any knowledge of geometry. At 
stand how' such an amount of know’ any rate, there must have existed that 
ledge should so early h, IV e been rea< bed. elementary geometry which deals w’ith 
And we shall be the less surprised on direct measurement— with the apposition 
remembering that the onlythingsinvolvi'd of lines ; and it seems that only after the 
in these previsions were Ijmc and num- discovery of those simple proceedings, 
ber ; and that the time was in a manner by which light angles arc drawm, and 
self-nu inhered. relative positions fixed, could so regular 

* Still, the ability to predict events an arch itet ture be executed. Tn the case 
‘ recurring only altci so long a yiciiod as of the othi'i division of concrete mathe- 
eighteen yeais, inijilies a (xmsiderable matics — mechanics, we have definite 
, advance in civilization a considerable evidence of progress. We know^ that 
" development of general knowledge ; and the lever and the inclined plane were 
we have now’ to iiKpiire what yirogress in (‘mployed during this period: implying 
.other sciciK'cs accomyianied, and wms that thcie was a qualitative prevision of 
/necessary to, these astr,onomical yirc- their effects, if not a quantitative one. 
‘ visions. In the first plaee, there must But we know* more. We read of weights 

g been a tolerably efficient system of in the earliest records ; and W'e find 
ilation. Mere finger counting, mere weights in ruins of the highest antiquity, 
-reckoning, even with the aid of *a Weights imply scales, of which we have 
nal notation, could not have .sufficed also mention ; and scales involve ’the 
lumbering the days in a year ; much primary theorem of mechanics in its 
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least complicated form — involve not a 
qualitative but a quantitative jncvision 
of mechanical effects. And here we may 
notice how mechanics, in common witl\ 
the other exact sciences, took its rise 
from the simplest application of the idea 
of equality. For the mechanical propo- 
sition which the scales involve, is, that if 
a lever with etqual arms, have equal 
weights suspended from them, the weights 
will remain at equal altitudes. And we 
may further notice how, in this first sti:p | 
of rational mechanics, we see illiistrateil 
the truth awhile since named, that as 
magnitudes of linear extension are the 
only ones of which the eipialily is exaelly 
ascertainable, the equalities of other 
magnitudes Iiavi^ at the outset to be 
determined by means of them, hor the i 
equality of the weights which liulance 
ctich other in scales, depimds on the 
equality of the arms : we can know that 
the weights are eciual only by ))roving 
that the arms are etpial. And when by 
this means we have obtainc'd a system 
of weights,— a set of ecpial units of force I 
and definite multiples of them, then tlocs | 
a science of mechanics become possible. 
Whence, indeed, it folUjws, that rational 
mechanics C(juld not jiossibly have any 
other starting-j)oint than the sc'ales. 

Let us further remember that during 


/ation respecting the recurrence of 
eclipses ; so are the first gencrali/alions 
of every science. 

Respecting the simultaneous advance 
of the seienees during this early ejioch, 
it remains to ])()int out that even the. 
most complex of them must ha\'e made 
some progress. under what condi- 

tions only were the foregoing develop- 
ments j)Ossiblc ? 'The conditions fur- 
nished by an established and organized 
social system. A long eontimied registry 
of ettlipses ; lh(‘ building of palai es ; the 
iis(‘ of si'alcs ; the practice of metallurgy 

alike imply a settUul and po])ulous 
nation. The i.’xistc'iu'e of such a nation 
not only prestipposes laws and some 
adiuiiiistration of jusliia^ whii'h we know 
existed, but it j>resupposes successful 
laws -laws eonfonuing in some degree 
[ t<.) th(.‘ conditions of social stability —laws 
! enacted becatise it was foutid that the 
actions forbidihm by them wtax* dangerous 
to the Stal(x \\ c do not by any means 
say tliat all, or even the greater part, of 
the laws wiae of this naturt' ; but we do 
say, that the fiindamcutal ones were. It 
cannot be denied that the laws affecting 
life and jirojicrty w{*rc such. It cannot' 
be denied that, howevia- little these were 
enfoned betwei.ai class aiul class, they 
were to a eonsiderabU' extent enforced 


this same period there was some know- 1 
ledge of chemistry. Sundry of the arts 
which we know to have been carrietl on, j 
were made possible cmly by a generalized ; 
experience of the modes in which t ertain 
bodies affect each other under spcunal 
conditions. In meUdlurgy, which was 
extensively practised, this is abundantly 
illustrated. And we even have evidence 
that in some cases the knowledge 
possessed was, in a sense, ijuantitative. 
For, as we find by analysis that the hard 
alloy of which the Egyptians made their 
cutting tools, was comf)oscd of eo[)pcr 
and tin in fixed proportions, there must 
have been an established previsum that 
.such an alloy was to be obtained only 
by mixing them in these proportions. 
It is true, this was but a simple empirical 
generalization ; but so was the gcnerali- 


belween members nl die same class. It, 
('an scarcely be queslioni‘d, that lh(i 
administration of them between members 
of the same class was seiJii by rulers to 
be necessary for ke('ping soci(.*ty logt-:ther. 
Hut sujiposition aside, it is clear that the 
habitual rta-ognition of these claims in 
their laws, implied some jirevision of 
social pla^nomcna. 'That same idea of ; 
equality^ which, as w(; have seen, under- 
lies other si'itMice, underlies also morals ' 
and sociology. 'The conception of 
justice, which is the primary one in 
morals ; and the adryiinistration of justice, , 
which is the vital condition to social - 
existence; are imjx^ssible without the. 
recognition ol' a certain likeness in 
men’s claiins, in virtue of their common 
humanity. Equity literally mtjans equals ; 
7ms; and if it be admitted that ther4 
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were even the vaguest ideas of equity in 
these primitive eras, it must be admitted 
that there was some a[)yre(’iation of the 
equalness of men’s liberties U> pursue 
the objects of life— S(jme appreciation, 
therefore, of the essential principle of 
national etpiilibrium. 

Thus in this initial stagtj of th(i positive 
sciences, before geometry hail yet done 
more than evolve a few empirical rules - 
before met'hanics had passed beyond its 
first theorem befjre astronomy had 
advanced from its merely ('hronologi<'al 
phase int(j the geometri('al ; tiie nu^st 
involvi‘d of th(‘ s('i('n('es liad n a('hed a 
certain d(‘grce of dcvclo[)ment a d<‘\el- 
opment without which no [)n)grc.ss in 
Other si'it'iK'cs \vas possible. 

Only noting as w'e pass, how% thus 
early, vv(i may see that the pixtgn'ss ol 
exact sc'ience wms not only towaids an 
increasing num])er of presisions, but 
towards priwisions more a('curat('ly «puin- 
titative - how, in astronomy, the n'curring 
period of the moon’s notions was by 
and by more* correc tly asceitained to be 
two hundred and thirty li\e lunations; 
how (\illipus huther competed this 
Metonic t')ele, by leaving out a day at 
the end of e\ety seventy si\ v<‘ars ; and 
how thc'se successive adv.inces implied a 
longer ('ontinued n'gislrv of observations, 
and the co m<lination ol agre,iter numbci 
of facts ; let us go on to in([uiie how 
geometiic'al astronomy took its rises 'The 
first astronomi<\d instrument was the 
gnomon, 'This was not only early in 
use in the luist, but it was found among 
the Mi'xicans ; the s('l(‘ astronomical 
observations id' the Peruvians were made 
by it ; and we read that r too u.( ., the 
Chinese; observed that, at a certain 
place, the length of the sun’s shadow, 
at the summer solstice, was to the height 
of the gnomon, as one and a half to 
eight, ilere again it is observable, both 
that the instrument is found ready made, 
and that Nature is perpetually perform- 
ing the j)i‘occss of measiueiirent. Any 
fixed, erer t rrbject —a column, a }K)le, 
the angle of a building —serves for a 
gnomon ; anti it needs but to nutiee the 


changing })osition of the shadow it daily 
throws, to make the first step in geome- 
trical astronomy. How small this first 
ste[) was, may be seen in the fact that 
the only things ascertained at the outset 
were the periods of the summer and 
winter .solstices, which ('orresponded 
with the least and greatest lengths of 
the mid-day shadow ; and to fix whir'h, 
it was needful merely to mark the point 
to whit'h each day's shadow reached. 
And now let it not be overlooked tint 
in the observing at what time during 
the next year this (‘\tr(*me limit of the 
shadow was again rcachtxl, and in the 
inference that tin* sun had then arrivi'd 
at the same turning point in his annual 
(s)irrsi-, vvi“ have one of the simplest 
instances of that coml)incil use of tufual 
ma^iniiudes and tujual rclaiio?i^, by which 
all exact sr imiee, all fiuantitative pre- 
vision, is re.u'hcd. For relation 
observed vv.is between the length of the 
gnomon’s shadow .aid the sun’s position 
in the heavens ; and the inference drawn 
was that when, next year, the extremity 
of the shadow (Mine to ilie same point, 
he o( cupied the same jiLu'e. 'That is, 
the ideas involved were, lh(‘ e([uality of 
the shadows, and the erprality of the 
relations Ivctwecai shadow and sun in 
siK'eessive yrxirs. As in the ease of the 
scab's, ih(‘ equality of relations here 
rc('ogni/ctl is of the simplest order. It 
is not as those habitually dealt with in 
the higher kinds of s( iontifre reavsoning, 
which answer to the general type — the 
relation between two and thn'C e([uals 
lh(' rx'lation between six and nine; 
it follows ihe type — the relation between 
two and three ('([iials the relation between 
two and three : it is a case of not simply 
tyua/ rclaticais, but anneidin^ relaticjns. 
And heri.‘, indeed, we may see beauti- 
fully illustrated how the idea of e([ual 
relations takes its rise after the same 
manner tliat that of ecpial magnitudes 
does. As already shown, tlie idea of 
ecjual magnitudes arose from the observed 
eoirK'ideiK'c of two lengths placed toge- 
ther ; and in this case we have not only 
two coincident lengths of shadows, butk 
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two coincident relations between sun 
and shadows. 

From the use of the gnomon there 
naturally grew up the coiK'cpti*.)!! (jf 
c angular measurements ; and wi<^ the 
advance of geometrical conceptioi-®htiie 
the hemisphere of berosus, the ecpii- 
noctial armil, the solstitial armil, and the 
quadrantof Ptolemy - all of them employ- 
ing shadows as indices of the sun's posi- 
tion, but in combination with angular 
divisions. It is out of the (juestion for 
us here to trac e these details of progress. 
It must suffice to remark that in all of ' 
them we may see that notion of equality 
of relations of a more eomplcx kind, 
which is best illustrated in the astrolabe, 
an instrument which consisted “of 
circular rims, moveable one within the ‘ 
other, or about poles, and contained 
circles which were to l)e brought into 
the position of the ecliptic, and of a 
plane passing through the sun and the 
poles of the ecliptic "—an instrument, 
therefore, whicli reprc^sentcal, as by a 
model, the n'lative positions of certain 
imaginary lines and J)1<iik's in tin* | 
heavens ; whic'h was adjusted by |)Utting 
these representative lines and plam-s 
into j)arallelism with the cch'stial oiu's : 
and which depended for its use on llu* 
pcaceptioii that ihc^ relations among 
these rej)resentative line's and planes 
were equal to the relations among ihosc^ 
represented. W’e might go on to point 
out how the concc'pticai of the heavens 
as a nn'olving liollow s])here, the explana- 
tion of the moon's [)hases, and iixleed 
all the sue('essive ste|)s taken, involvial 
this .same mental ])roeess. Hut w(.‘ must 
coTitent (Hirselves with referring to the 
theory of ec'centrics and ej>icyeles, as a 
further marked illustration of it. .\s 
first suggested, and as iirovcd by Hip- 
parchus to afford an explanation of the 
leading irregularities in the celestial 
motions, this theory involved the jiercep- 
tion that the progressions, retrogressions, 
and variations of velocity seen in the 
heavenly bodies, might be reconciled 
with their assumed uniform men'ements 
in circles, by supposing that the earth 


was not in the centre of their orbits ; or 
by supposing that they revolved in 
ciri'lcs whose ceptrt's revolved round the 
earth ; nr by both. 'I'hc^ disc'overy that 
this would account for the appearances, 
was the discovery that in (pertain geome- 
trical diagrams the relations were such, 
that the uniform motion of points along 
('urves conditioned in .s|)ecified ways, 
would, when looktal at from a particular 
])osition, present analogous irregulaj'ities ; 
and the calculations of Hip])archus 
involved the belief that the relations 
subsisting among these, geometrical 
('urves were equal to the relations sub- 
sisting among the celestial orbits. 

Leaving here these details of astro- 
nomit al [)rogress,and the philosojihy of it, 
let us observe how the relatively ('oiu rete 
science of geometrical astronomy, having 
been thus far helped forward by the 
development of geometry in gc'iicral, 
react(!d upon geometry, <'aused it also to 
advance, and was again assisted by it. 
Hipparchus, l)eforc making his solar 
and limar tables, had to discover ruUis 
for cah'ulating the n-lations bc'twecn llie 
sides and angU s of triangles - frli^'ouo- 
meirw a subdivision of pun' matluimatics. 
I•'urthcr, the icdiK lion of tlu' doctrine of 
th<' sphcH' to a quantitative form needed 
lor astronomical ])urposcs, rcijuired the 
formation of a splterieal /nx(Ui(>/fie/r}\ 
which was alsf) achi(_‘V(‘d by Hi[)parchus. 
'I'hus both ))!anc and sj)heri('al trigono- 
metry, which ar(' j)arts of tlu' highly 
abstract and simple sciiaice (^f extension, 
remained undevelopt'd until the less 
abstract and moie comj)l''X scii'iice of 
th(' ceh.'stial motions liad nee<l of them. 

! 'I'hti fact admitted by M. (‘omie, that 
i sinc «3 1 )esca.rtv.‘s the, jjrogress of the 
aljstra<t division of mathematit's has 
been determined by that of tlui concrete 
j division, is ])arallt.‘k'd by the still more 
I significant fact that even thus early the 
! progress of mathematics was detcaniincd 
' by that (jf astronomy. And here, indeed, 

; we see exemplified tlu; truth, which the 
[ subsequent history of science, frecjuently 
illustrates, that before any more abstract 
divisi(jn makes a further advance, some 
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more concrete division suggests the 
necessity for that advance— presents the 
new order of (jiKistions to })e solved. 
Before astronomy put before Hipparchus 
the problem of solar tables, there was 
nothing to raise the (luestion of the 
relatiotis between lines and angles : the 
subject-mattc!r of trigonometry had not 
been conceived. 

Just incidentally noticing tin; « irriim- 
Stanec that the epoch we are desvrihing 
•W’itnesscd tlie e\oliilion of algebra, a 
comparatively al)straet division of niatlie- 
inatics, by the union ol its less abstract 
divisions, geometry and arithmeli(' (a 
fact proveal by the earliest extant samples 
of algt;bra, which are half algebraic, half 
geometric), we go t)U to observe that 
during tin: e.ra in wliieh malhemati('s 
and astrtmoiny were thus advancing, 
rational nic‘<'hani<s made its second 
: and something was done towards 
giving a <]iianfitativ(' ffjrm to hy<lro- 
stalics, optics, and a<-ousiies. In (xieh 
case we sliiill see howtlie idea of (spuilily 
underlies all (luantilative j)re\ision: and 
in what sim])le forms this idea, is first 
apjdied. 

As already shown, the first theorem 
estahlislu'd in mi*ehanies was, that eijual 
weights suspended from a lever with 
e(iual arms wcmUl remain in eijiiilibriiiin. 
Archimedes disiaiveusl that a le\er willi 
une'-gial arms was in e(iuilil)rium when 
one weight was to its arm as the other 
arm to its wi-iglu ; that is when the 
numerical rehtion between one weight 
and its arm was cifual to the numerical 
relation between the other arm and its 
weight. 

T'he first advance madi* in hydrf)- 
statics, whi('h we also owe to Archimedes, 
W’as the (liseovery that Iluids press 
ei/iially in all diixH lions ; and from this 
followed the solution of the probUan of 
floating bodies : namely, that they are in 
eqiiilil:)nnm when the iqnvard anti down 
ward pressures are o/inj/. 

In optics, again, the Greeks fouiul 
that the angle of incidence is €(/uti/ to 
the angle of retlection ; and their know 
ledge re:u hetl no further than to sucli | 


] simple deductions from this as their 
j geometry sufficed for. In acoustics they 
; ascertained tlic fact that three strings of 
^ e(/inil lengths would yield the octave, 
fifth and fourth, when strained by weights 
having certain definite ratios ; and they 
did not progress much beyond this. In 
the on(‘ of whieli cases \\v- see geometry 
used in elucidation of the* laws of light ; 
and in the rather, geometry and arith- 
metic made to measure certain pheno- 
mena of sound. 

While sundry seieneirs had thus 
reached the fir>t stages of tpiantitative 
prexision, others were progressing in 
(|iialitative pri'xision. It must suffice 
just to note that some small generaliza- 
tions were made respecting evaporation, 
and heat, and e1e<'trieity, aiul magnetism, 
which, (Mupirical as they witc, did not in 
that respect differ from the first generali- 
zations of every science ; that tlie Greek 
pliwsieians liad made adxanecs in ])hysio- 
logy and pathology, which, considering 
the great imperleelion of our present 
knowledge, are by no means to be 
despisr*(l : that zoology had been so fav 
sysl(‘mati/(?(l by Aristotle, as, to some 
extent, enabled him from the ]jrescn('c 
of certain organs, to predict the presence 
of others ; that in Aristotle’s /W/Z/cj, is 
shown })rogress towards a sc'icntific con- 
ception of soi'ial j)henoincna, anti sundry 
previsions respecting them ; and that in 
the state of tlie (ireek societies, as well 
as in the writings of (jreek philosophers, 
we may re('ognize both an increasing 
clearness in the conception of ec[uity 
and some app>reciation of the fact that 
social stability depends on the main- 
tenance of equitable relations. Spat'e 
j)ermitting, we might (hvell on the ('auses 
which ri:tarded the development of some 
( )f the sciences, as, ft)r example, chemistry ; 
showing that relative complexity had 
nothing to do with it — that the oxidation 
of a piece of iron is a simpler ])heno- 
metion than the recurrence of eclipses, 
and the discox ery of carbonic acid less 
difficult than that of the preces.sion of 
the equinoxes. 'J'he relatively slow 
advance of chemical knowledge might 
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be shown tf) be due, partly to the fa('t 
that its phenomena were not daily tlirust 
on men’s notice as those of astronomy 
were ; partly to the fact that Nature does 
not habitually supply the moans, and 
suggest the modes of investigation, as in 
the s('ienccs dealing with time, exlensioi\, 
and force ; partly to the fact that the 
great majority of the materials with 
which chemistry deals, instead of being 
ready to hand, are made known only by 
the arts in their slow growth ; and f)arlly 
to the fact that even wh(;n known, their 
chemical proix'rties are not self exhibited, 
but have to bc^ sought out by expca imenl. 

Merely indic ating these considerations, 
however, let us go on to contem{)late tlu' 
progress and mutual inllucnc'e of the 
sciences in modern days ; only paren- 
thetic'ally noticing how, on the rcivixal 
of the scientific. s[)irit, the} succe.ssive 
stages achieved exhilut tlu‘ dominanc'e 
of the law hitherto traced — how the 
primary idea in dynamics, a uniform 
force, was defined by (lalileo to be a 
force which generates djual vc'locities in 
successive time's - how the uniform 
acticjii of gravity was first experimentally 
determined by showing that the tinu' 
elapsing before a body thrown up, 
stopped, was eijual to the time it took to 
fall -how the first fac'l in compound 
motion which (lalileo ascertained was, 
that a bcjdy [trojecli'd hori/ontally, will 
describe Ctjual hori/onlal space's in ajiinl 
tirne.s, compounded vertical spact-s 
described whic h increase by equal in- 
crements in equal times — how his clis 
covery respecting the pendulum was, 
that its oscillations occu{)yfV//m/inU;rvals 
of time whatever thc'ir lengths — how the 
law which he establishecl that in any 
machine the weights that balance each 
other, are rec'iprocally as their virtual 
velocities implies that the relation of one 
set of weights to their velocities equals 
the relation of the other set of velocities 
to their weights and how thus his 
achievements consisted in showing the 
equalities of certain magnitudes and rela- 
tions, whose equalities had not been 
previously recognized. 


And now, but only now, ]>h)sic'al 
astronomy became possible. I'hc simple 
laws of fbrc'c had been disc'nlanglcd from 
those of fric tion and atmospheric' resist- 
anc^e by whic h all their c'arthly manifes- 
tations are disguised. I’rogrc'ssing know- 
ledge of lernslrial />liysns had given a 
due insight into thc-sc' disturbing causes, 
and, Iw an effort of al)straction, it was 
perc'eived that all motion would be 
uniform and rectilinear unless interfered 
with ])y extc'rnal forec's, (leometryand 
mc'c'lianicM having diverged from a 
common root in men’s sensible' expe- 
rieiK'e.s, and havijig, with occ'asional 
ino.sculation.s, bc'en sc'pnrately clovelo})ed, 
the one |)arlly in connexion with astro- 
nomy, the other solely by analyzing 
terrestrial mosc'ments, now join in the 
invc'stigalions of Newton to create a true 
tlieory of Ihe c'clestial motions. And 
here.'., also, wc' hast* to notice' ihi' iinpor- 
tant fact that, in the \('ry proec'ss of 
being brought jointly to bc'ar upon 
astronomic-al probK'ins, tlic'v are the>n- 
selv(;s raisc'd to a highc'r phase of dc'velop- 
ment. l''or it was in dc'aling with the 
cjuestions raised 1)\' c'ck'.^tial dynamie.s 
that tlu' then in<'j])ietU infinitesimal 
< <de.uliis was unfolded by Newton and 
his ( 'ontincntal suc'ec.*s^ols ; and it was 
from inejuiries into the mc'c'liam’c-s of the 
solar sNstcTii that the general thc.'orcms 
of mc'ehanic's c'ontained in the* /*nu(i/>/a 
-many c)f ihc-m of purely lcrr<*strial 
af)[)li‘ation- tor>k their rise, d'hus, as 
in the* c'asc' of 1 lij)parehns, the' jac'scaita- 
tic)n ofanc'W orde r of cone rc'tc.' facts to 
be analyzed, Ic'cl to the' clihcovery C)f new 
abstrac t facts ; and thc'sc; abstract fac:ts 
thcai bec.amc instnimcjnts cjf ac c'(\ss to 
cndlc.ss grou[>.s of concrete' (ac Is pre- 
viously bc-yond (|iiantitativ(‘ treat mc^nt. 

Meanwhile, j)hysics h;ul been carrying 
further that progre-ss without W'hieh, a.S 
just shown, rational mechanic's could 
not be cliscmtauglcHl. In hydrostatics, 
Stevinus had e.xtencled and applied the 
disc'()V(;ry c»f Archimedes, 'rorricelli had 
proved atmosjdieric; jtressiirc, ‘‘by show- 
ing that this [)ressure su.stalncd different 
Ikluids at heights inversely pro[K)rtional 
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to their densities;” and Tascal “estab- 
lished the necessary diminution of this 
pressure at increasing heights in the 
atmost)here ” : discoveries which in part 
reduced this branch of science to a 
quantitative form. Something had been 
done l)y Daniel liernouilli towards the 
dynamics of fluids. "J'he thermometer 
had been invented ; and sundry small 
generalizations reai'hed by it, Huyghens 
and Newton had made considerable j)ro- 
gress in optics ; Nt,‘Wton had ap))roxi- 
inately cah'ulated the rate of transmis- 
sion of sound ; and the ( Continental 
mathematicians had ascertaintal some of 
the laws of sonorous vibrations. JMag- 
netism and electricity had bet-n con- 
.siderably advaiK'ed by ( lilbi^rt. ( Chemis- 
try had got as far as the mutual luaitra- 
lization of acids and alkalies. And 
Leonardo da Vinci had advanced in 
geology to the ('om lusion that the di*po- 
sition of animal remains in marine strata 
is the origin of fossils. Our jm'sent 
purpose does iKjt reciuin* that we should 
give particulars. Here it only conc erns 
us t(j illustrate the subsisting in 

this stage <jf growth, and afterwards. 
Let us look at a few cases, 

'The theoretic law of the velocity of 
sound dc'dueed by Newton from purely 
mec'hanical data, was found wrong by 
one-sixth, d'he error remained unac'- 
counted for until the time of Laplae<\ 
who, suspecting that the heat disengaged 
by the compression of the undulating 
strata of the air, gave* additional elasticity, 
and so produc’ed the clifferen<'e, made 
the needful c'alculaticjns and found he 
was right. 'J'hus ac'ouslic's was arrested 
until thermology overtook and aided it. 
W^hen Boyle and Marriot had discovered 
the relation between the densities of 
ga.ses and the jjressures they are subject 
to ; and when it thus became possible to 
calculate the nite of decreasing density 
in the upper parts of the atmosphere ; it 
also became ])ossible to make approxi- 
mate tables of the atmospheric refraction 
of light. I'hus optics, and with it astro- 
nomy, advanced with barology. After 
tije discovery of atmoispheric pressure 


had led to the invention of the air-pump 
by Otto Guericke ; and after it had 
become known that evaporation increases 
in rapidity as atmospheric pressure 
decrea.ses ; it bec:ame possible for I.eslie, 
by evaporation in a vacaium, tc:) ])roduce 
the greatest cold known : and so to 
extend our knowledge of thermol(.)gy by 
showing that there is no zero within 
reac'h of our researc'hes. \Vhen Fourier 
had determined the laws of conducticjii 
of lu;at, and when tlu^ k'.arth’s tempera- 
ture had been found to increase below 
the surface one degree in every forty 
yards, there were data fcjr inferring the 
l>ast condition of our globe* ; the vast' 
pc-riod it has taken to cool down to its 
present state ; and tlie immense age of 
the solar system - a purely astronomical 
consideration, ('hemistry having ad- 
vanc*ed suffic.iently to supply the nt?edful 
materials, and a ])hysiological ex])eri- 
menl having furnishecl the recpiisite hint, 
there came the disc'overy of galvanic elec- 
tricity. ( ialvanism reacting on cliemistry 
clisc'loscal the metallic' bases of the alkalies 
and earths, and inaugurati'd the electro- 
chcanic'al theory ; in liie hands of Oersted 
and .Vmpere it U'd to the laws of magnetic 
ac tioit ; and by its aid Intraday has 
detec'tcal significant fac'ts relative to the; 
c'onstilution of light. Brewster’s clis- 
c'overic.'s res])ccting double rei'rac'tion and 
dipolari/aticni })roved the essential truth 
of the c la.ssification of crystalline forms 
ac'c'ording to the number of axes, by 
showing that the molecular enmstitution 
; depends on the axes. Now in these and 
I in numerous other cases, the mutual 
influenc'e of the sciences has been quite 
independent of any sup|)Osed hierarchical 
order. Often, too, their interactions are 
more comjilex than as thus instanced — 
involve more sciences than two. One 
illustration of this must suffice. We 
quote it in full from the History of the 
Imiiictire Scivfurs. In Book XL, chap. 
II,, cjii “ 'riie Progress of the Electrical 
'fheory,” Dr. \\'hewell writes : — 

Thus at tliat period, mathematics was 
behind experiment, and a problem was pro- 
poscjcl, ill which theoretical uumerical results 
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were wanted for comparison with observation, 
]>ut could not be accurately obtained ; as was 
the case in astronomy also, till the time of the 
apj^roximate solution of the })r(jblem of three 
bodies, and the oonsecpuent formation of the 
tables of the moon and planets, on the theory of 
universal gravitation. After some time, electrical 
theory was relieved from this reproach, mainly 
in ronseipuence of the progress which astn)nomy 
had occasioned in p)ure mathematics. .About 
l8oi there aj)[)eared in the IhilhJin dcs Sciencfi^ 
an exact solution of the problem of the distribu- 
tion of electric fluid on a spheroid, obtained by 
Jhol, ])y the apjplication of the j)eculiar methods 
which Laj:>Iace had invented for the problem of 
the figure of the jdanets. And, in iSii, M. 
Poisson ap[)lied La|jlace’s artifices to the case of ; 
two spheres acting u})on one another in cont.ict, j 
a case to whic'h many <tf C'onlomb’s e\})eriments I 
were referrible ; and the agieeinent «)f the results 
of theory and observation, tlms extricated from 
Coulomb's numbers obtained above forty years 
j)reviously, was very striking and convincing. 

Not only do tin; st ioiK'i^s afiVet eaoh 
other after this direct manner, hut they 
affect eiK'h other indirectly. Where 
there is no de{)etKlen('e, there is yet 
analogy likeness of relations ; and the 
discovery of the relations subsisting 
among one .sot of [fhenomena, ('onstantly 
suggests a seart'li for similar rt‘lations 
among anolht'r st.'t. d'hus the t.*stal)lislu*d 
fact that the force of gravitation varit's 
inversely as thit st]uarti of the distaia e, 
being recognized as a necessary elnirac- 
tcristic of all influcnt'c's })r(f('ccding from 
a centre, raised the suspicion that heat 
and light follow the same law ; which 
proved to he tlie case - a suspicion and 
a confirmation whicli wen^ rc'piated in 
respect to the electric and magnetic 
forces, d'htis, again, the discovery of 
the polarization of light led to experi- 
ments which ended in the discovery of i 
the polarization of heat — a discovery ! 
that could never have been made without | 
the antecedent one. 'I'hus, too, the 
known refrangibility of light and heat 
lately iirodiiced the incpiiry whiHher 
.sound also is not refrangible ; which on 
trial it turns out to be. In some eases, 
indeed, it Is rmly by the aid of coneej)- j 
tions derived from one class of jiheno- i 
niena that hypotheses res[)ccting other ! 
classes can be fcjrmed. 'bhe theory, at ! 
one time favoured, that evaporation is a : 


solution of water in air, assumed that the 
relation between water and air is like 
the ndation between water and a dis 
solved .solid ; and c'onld never have been 
conceived if relations like that between 
.salt and water hatl not been [previously 
known. wSimilarly the received theory of 
evaporation that it is a diffusion of the 
particles of the evapporating iluid in virtue 
of their atomic repulsion - <'ould not have 
been entiutained witlmut a foregoing 
I experience of magiu'tic and eleetric 
rej)ulsions. So ( (pmpplete in reeiMil days 
has become this eonsensns Minong the 
seienees, ('aused either by the natural 
entanglement of tlu-ir phenomena, or Ipy 
analogies between the ri'lations of their 
[phenomena, tliat si areely any ('onsider- 
ahle discovery I'oneiMning one order of 
facts now takes j)la(:e, without shcprtly 
leading to diseoviait^s eonecaning other 
orders. 

d'o pprodiuH* a ('omi)lete <'on( (^ption of 
this [)roee.ss of seii'iililie evolution it 
would he iKadful to go back t<p the 
beginning, and trac(.‘ in di'tail tlie growth 
of (lassi heal ions and nomenclatures ; arid 
to show how, as subsidiary to science, 
they have ac tetl upon it while it has 
ri'acted u|)on them. W i; can only rupw 
remark lliat, on the one hand, elassifiea- 
tions and nomenc;latures have Jiided 
science by sulpdividing the subj{'< t-matter 
of res(;ar<:h, and giving fixity and diffusion 
1 to the truths disi losed ; and that on the 
other hand, tlu'y have caught from it 
that increasing (juantitaliveness, and that 
[Progress from considerations touching 
single [phenomcuia to considerations 
toucliing the relations among many 
[phenomena, which wt* have been 
dc'serilping. Of this last influence a h^w 
illustrations must lx.' given. In chemis- 
try it is stfcn in the fac'ts tlial the* dividing 
of matter into the' four eU'iiKMits was 
ostensibly based on the singU; {property 
of weight, that the first truly chemical 
divisicpii inlcp acid and alkaline Ixpdie.s, 
grrpuped tcpgetlx'r bcxlies which had not 
sinpply <pne jprcpperly in c(pmmon but in 
which (»ne ]pro[perty was ((pnstantly 
related to many other.s, and that the 
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I'tossification now current, places together I 
^ti the groups supporters of combustion^ ‘ 
\*^talHc and nufi-metailk bases^ a/ ids, | 
4<tiis, &c., Ixxlies \vhi('h are often cjuile 
Unlike in sensible tpialities, but which 
J'life like in the nuijoiity of tlu'ir relatiom ' 
sto other bodies. In mineralogy again, i 
‘'the fir.st classifications were based on 
, differencea in as])e( t, texture, and otlua 
" physical attiibiites. lier/elius inad(‘ two 
Ikttcmpts at a ( lassification liased solel\ 

' on chemical constitution. 'That now 1 
' current recogni/i-s, as fai as fiossihle, the 
t Hlafions between phvsical and c hcumVal 
Characters. In botany the eailic-st , 
Clas.ses formed wc'te tm\, s/iiutn, and 
herbs: rnagniludc being the Ixisis of ^ 
distinction. 1 )ios('ori(U*s divided vt'ge- ' 
tables into (uomatn^ ahnuntaiy, nudi 
flfwrt/, and vinous • .i dnnion of tliLimcal i 
character. ( 'a*salj)inus classirad theun 
by the' seeds and sch'cI \ tssc Is, wfiicli he 
prefencid bcHause ot the n lotions found j 
to subsist between the ch.iractLi c)f the 
, fructification and the' geneial c harac tc i 
of the other parts. While the “natuial 
system” sinc'e developed, can>mg out 
the doctiinc' of runnanis, th.it “ tlu* 
natural orders must lie foinud b\ atten 
tion ncjt to one oi two, but to all the 
parts ot plants, ’ bases iis divisions on 
like peeulianties which aie found to be 
constantly i elated to the guatest number 
of other like pec uliai itic s. And similarly 
dn zoologv, the succc'ssivc classifications, 
from having been origm.illy detci mined 
by external and oftCMi siiboidinati' c haiac 
tors not indicMtive of the essiMitial natiiie, 
have been mou‘ and moie dctcimimd 
by those intc'rnal and fundamental diffti 
enccs, which have uniform ulafions to 
the greatest number of other ditfeiences. 
Nor .shall we be suiprised at thisanalogv 
between the modes of progiess of ^ 
positive science and classification, when 
wc bear in mind that both proc'eed | 
by making generali/ation.s ; that both 
enable us to make jirevisions, differing 
only in their precision ; and that while 
one deals with ecjual properties, 
taagnitudes, and relations, the other 
with properties and relations which I 
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approximate towards ecjuality in various 
degrees. 

W'ithoiit further argument it will, we 
think, be admitted that the sciences are 
none of them separately evolved -are 
none of them independent either logically 
or historic ally ; but that all of them have*, 
in a greaUT or less degiee, required aid 
and rec iprocated it. Indeed, it needs 
but to throw aside Iqpotheses, and con- 
tc mpKilc th(‘ mixed c'harac tcT of surround- 
ing phe nomena, to see at onc'e that these 
ncjtions of division and succession in the 
kinds of knowledge arc simply scientific 
fic tions : good, it it'gardcd merely as aids 
to study ; had, if regaided as rcj)U‘sent- 
ing realities in Nature. No facts what- 
ever die piesented to our senses unc'om- 
binc'd with other facts -no f.iets vvhat- 
t\( r hut are in some dc'grec* disguised by 
«icc (^mpan)ing fac ts : disguised in sue h a 
mannt 1 that <ill must be jiaitially undcu 
stood hefoie any one can be understood. 
II it be said, as b) M. (‘omte, that grivi- 
tatmg foice should bt* ticatc'd of befc;rc 
otliei toK c's, seeing that all things are 
j subjec't to it, it nu} on like gioiinds be 
I saicl that heat should be fust dealt with; 

, secung tliat theimal fou t s aie eveiy where 
in action. Na) more, it may he urged 
that the ability of any poition of matter 
to manilc'si visible* giavilalive phenomena 
depencK on ils stale* of aggic'gal ion, whic’h 
is detei mined b\ Iu*at ; that only by the 
aid ot ihermologv can we explain those 
appaient excepticjiis to the gravitating 
tciideuc) which are piesented by .steam 
and smoke, and so establish its univer- 
salit) , and I hat, indet'd, the very exist- 
ence of ihe Soldi System in a solid form 
is just as muc li a cpiestion ot heat as it is 
j one of gravitation. Take othei c'ascs : — 
All phenomc*na recognized by the eyes, 
thioiigh whic h only are the data cjf exact 
science .isceitainable, are complicated 
with optical phenomena, and cannot be 
exhaustively known until optical princi- 
ples are known. 'J'he burning of a 
candle cannot be explained without 
involving chemistry, mechanics, thermo- 
logy. Kvery wind that blows is deter- 
mined by influences partly solar, partly 
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lunar, partly hygronietric ; and implies 
considerations of fluid e(iuilihrium and 
physical geography. The direction, dip, 
and variations of the magnetic needle, 
are facts half terrestrial, lialf ('clestial - 
are caused by earthly forces which have 
cycles of I'hange corresponding with 
astronomical periods. "I'he flowing of 
the Gulf Stream and the annual migration 
of i<^ebergs towards the e<iuator, involve 
in their (;xj)lanation the KartlVs rotation 
and spheroidal form, the laws of hydro- 
.statics, the relative densiti(\s of ('old and 
warm water, and tlu* doc trines of evapora- 
tion. It is no doubt true, as NT. ('ornte 
says, that “ our position in the Solar 
System, and th<‘ motions, form, size, and 
eejuilibrium df the mass of our world 
among the planets, must be Tnown 
before wi^ ('an understand the phemomena 
going on at its surfac'c;.” Hut, fatally for 
his hypothesis, it is also true that we 
must understand a great j)art of the 
phenomena going on at its surfac'e befon* 
w^e can know its position, tSjc., in tht^ 
Solar System. It is !iot simf)Iy that, as 
already shown, those geometrical and 
mec^haTiical principles by which cel(.*stial 
ap[)c;aranc(js are (explained, wen; first 
genendized from terrestrial ex])eriences ; 
but it is that (wen th(i obtainment r>f 


upticr atmospheric strata, of the law of 
dec'reasing temperature and the influence 
of this on the density, and of hygrometric- 
laws as also affecting density. So that, 
to get materials for further advance, 
astronomy requires not only the indirect 
aid of the sciiau'es which have presided’ 
over the making of its im|)rovcd instru- 
ments, but the direct aid of an advanced 
optics, of barology, of ihermology, of 
hygrometry ; and if we remember that 
I these delicate observations are in .some 
1 cases registered ilectric'ally, and that 
j they are further ('(ans'ted for the “per- 
! sonal eijuation ’’ the time elajising 
j between seeing and registering, which 
j diffiTs with diflenait observaas - we may 
1 ev('n add electricity and psyt'hology. 

; And heri‘, Ix'fore K.'aving these; iliustra- 
j lions, and esja-cially this last one, let us 
I not omit to notice* how wc'll they t;xhibit 
■ that increasingly ac tive co//s<7fsus of the 
; sc'ie'iic'es whic h charaeteri/(;s their advanc- 
I ing d(‘vc.‘lc)|)ment. He;si(les I'lnding that 
j in these iatc'r time's a discovery in one 
i sc'ieiK'e commonly causes progress in 
I others ; besides findjng that a grt;at part 
of the cjuestions willi which modem 
scie'uce dc'als arc' so mi.xcal as to recpiire 
tlu; co-c)[}eration of many sciences for 
their solution ; we find that, to make a 


correct data on \Nhic h tc) base astrono- ! single goc^cl observation in the purest of 


mic;al generalizaticjiis, iiiqjlic's advanced 
terre.strial physic's. Until after ojjtics 
had made considerables advance, the 
Cc^pernican system remained but a 
speculation, A single modern observa- 
tion on a star has to undcage; a c arc-'fiil 
analysis by the combined aid of various 
sciences — has to di^^csted by the 


the natural scienc es, recjuires the com- 
bincal aid of half a dozen oth(;r sc'iences. 

Ferhaf)s the c'learest com})rc'hensif)n of 
the interc'onn{‘('ted growth of the scic'ncevS 
may be obtained by c:c)ntom))lating that 
of the arts, to whic'h it is strictly analo- 
gous, and with which it is bound up. 
Mc^st intelligent [lerscms must have been 


orgams?n of the sdcfices : which have* i oc;casionally struck with the; numerous 


severally to assimilate thc'.ir respective; 
parts of the observation, before the 
essential fac't it c'ontaitis is availaljle for 
the further developmcait of astronomy. 
It has tcj be correc'ted not only for 
nutation of the Earth's axis and for 
prec'ession of the cxpiinoxes, but for 
al>erration and for refraction ; and the 
formation of the tables by which refrac- 
tion is cjalculated, [)r(,'suj)poses knowledge 
of the law of decreasing density in the 


I antc^ceck'nts pr(;-siii)posc'cl by one of OUr. 
! prex essesof manufuclurc;. i.et him trac<2 
th(; production of a ])rinlc.‘cl cotton, and 
consider all that is implied by it. There 
are the many suc'cessivc; improvements 
through whic'h the power-looms reached 
th(;ir prc'scail perfee ticjii ; there is the 
stc-am-enginc; that drives thcmi, having its 
long history from Papin dow-iuvards J 
there are the lathes in whic h its cylinder 
w^as lx)red, and the string of ancestral 
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; lathes from which those lathes proceeded ; 
%ere is the steam-hammer under which 
its crank shaft was welded ; there are 
the puddling furnaces, the blast-furnaces, 
the coal-mines and the iron mines need- 
ful for ])r(Klu(:ing tlu^ raw material ; there 
are the slowly improved ap])liances by 
which the factory was built, and lighted, 

. and ventilated ; there are the ])rinting 
engine, and the dye-house, and the 
colour-laboratf)ry with its stock of 
materials from all parts of the world, 
implying ((jchineal-eulture, logwood- 
cutting, indigo-growing ; there are the 
implements used by the producers f)f 
cotton, the gins by whii h it is ('leaned, 
the elaborate machines by which it is 
spun ; there are the vessels in which | 
cotton is im[)orted, with the building- \ 
slips, the rope-yards, the sail-cloth fai'- i 
tories, the anchor-forges, needful for j 
making them : and besides all these | 
directly necessary antc('edents, each of . 
them involving many others, there are 
the institutions which have developed 
the rt!([uisit(^ intelligence, the printing 
and publishing arrangements which haw; 
spread the nec'essary information, the 
social organization wliich has rendered 
possible such a compk'x co-operation of 
agencies. Idirlher analysis would show 
that th(; many arts thus concerned in the 
economical production of a child’s frock, 
have ea<'h Ixa-n brought to its pn'sent | 
efficiency by slow ste[)s whieli the other 
arts hav<; aided ; and that from the 
beginning this reciprocity has becai on 
the increase. It lu'cds but on the one 
hand to c'onsider how impossible it is for 
, the savage, even with ore and c(jal 
ready, to produce so simple a thing as 
an iron hatchet ; and then to ('onsidcr, 
on the other hand, that it would have 
been imi)racticable among ourselves, 
even a century ago, to raise the lubes 
of the Britannia bridge from lack of the 
hydraulic press ; to sec how mutually 
dependent are the arts, and how all must 
advance that each may advance. Well, 
the sciences are involved with each other 
in just the same manner. They are, in 
, fact, inextricably woven into this same 
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complex web of the arts ; and are only 
conventionally independent of it. Origi- 
nally the two were one. How' to fix the 
religious festivals ; when to sow^ ; how to 
w'eigh commodities ; and in what manner 
to nuxisure ground ; were the purely 
jwactical ([uestions out of which arose 
astronomy, mechanics, geometry. Since 
then there has been a perpetual inoscu- 
lation of the scien('es and the arts. 
Science has been supj)lyingart with truer 
generalizations and more completely 
(juantitative previsi(jns. Art has been 
supplying science with better materials, 
and more perfect instruments. And all 
along the interdependence has been 
growing closer, not only between art and 
science, l)ut among the arts themselves, 
and among the sciences themselves. How 
completely the analogy holds throughout, 
becomes yet clearer when w^e recognize 
the fact that //le sciences arc arts to one 
another. If, as occurs in almost every 
('ase, the fact to be analyzed by any 
science, has first to be prepared — to be 
disentangled from disturbing facts by 
the afore disc'overed methods of other 
s( ic'iices ; the other sc iences so used, 
stand in the position of arts. If, in 
solving a dynamical j)roblem, a parallelo- 
gram is drawn, of w'hich the sides and 
diag(^nal rei)resent forc es, and by i)Utting 
magnitudes of extension for magnitude's 
of force a mcxisurable relali(Ui is estab- 
lished between ([uantities not else to be 
dealt with ; it may l.^e fairly said that 
geometry plays towards mechanics much 
the same part that the fire of the founder 
j)lays towards the metal he is going to 
cast. If, in analyzing the phenomena of 
the coloured rings surrounding the point 
of contac't between tw o lenses, a Newton 
ascertains by calculation the amount of 
certain interposed spaces, far too minute 
f(^r actual measurement ; he employs the 
science of number for essentially the 
same pur])ose as that for w’hich the 
watchmaker employs tools. If, before 
calculating the orbit of a comet from its 
observed position, the astronomer has to 
j separate all the errors of observation, it 
I is manifest that the refraction-tables, and 
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logarithm-books, and formulfe, which he serial. Nevertheless, we bc.liove the 
successively uses, serve him much as evidence assigned suffices to substantiate 
retorts, and filters, and (aipels serve the the leading propositions with whicli we • 
assaycr who wishes to separate the pure set out. Imiuiry into the first stages of 
gold from all accompanying ingredients, science confirms the cfau lusion tlrawn 
So close, indeed, is the? relationshi[), that from analysis of science as now existing, 
it is impossible to say where scieme that it is not distinct from common 
begins and art ends. All the instrumi'nts kntiwledge, but an outgrowth (ixmi it — 
of the natural philosojiher are the ])ro- an extension of perception by means of 
ducts of art ; the adjusting one of them reason. 'That more sjiecific charac teristic 
for use is an art ; there is art in making of scientific- jirevisions, which was analy- 
an observation witli one of them ; it tic-ally shown to distinguish them from 
reciuires art properly to tn.sit the facts the previsions of unc ultured intc‘lligc‘nce 
asc-,ertained ; nay, even the employing -thc-ir cjuantitativeness - wc- also see to 
established generalizations to ojKm the have lux-n the characti;ristic alike! of the 
W'ay to new generalizations, may be c-on- initial steps in science', and of all the 
sidered as art. In eac h of tht!se c-ases stc'[)s succ'cc'ding them. 'I'hc' fac ts and 
previously organized knowledge bcH-omes admissions c itc'd in disj^roof of the asser- 
the implement by which newknowledge is tion that the* sc iences follow oneanothcjr, 
got at: and whethc'r that prc;vic>usly orga- l>oth logic-ally and historic'ally, in the 
ni/.cd knowledge is embodied in a tangil)le order of thc-ir dcc'rcsising generality, have 
apparatus or in a formula, niattc-rs not in bc'cn enforced by the instanc'c's we have 
so far as its essential rc;lation to the new met with, showing that a more! general 
knowledge is conc.-.erned. Ifart is ajiplic'd sc ic-nc-c: as much owc's its |)rogrc!ss to the 
knowledge, then such portion of a ’ prc'sentation of new problc'ins by a more 
sca'entific investigation as c-onsists of | s|)c‘c'ial scienc e.', as tla' more special 
a})plied knowledge is art. llenc-e we i sc ic'iic'c' owes its ])rogrcss to the solutions 
may even say that as scjcm as any prt'vision | whic'h the more' gc'neral scic nc-e is thus 
in science: passes out of its originally | led to attc.inpt instanca-s, therefore, 
passive state, and is employed for reac h- | illustrating the position that sc'ientifiO 
ing other ])revisions, it passes from thc'(>ry 1 achanc e is as much from the sp(?{'ial to 
into jjrac.'tic e - becomes sc'icnc-e in ac tion ; the general as from the genciral to the 
bcc-omes art. And after c:c)ntemplat- sjK'c-ial, (^)uite in harmony with this 
ing these fac ts, we sliall the ?nore clearly ])osition we find to be the admissions 
per('ei\'e that as the connexion of the* that the' s('ic'n('c:s are as branches of one 
arts with each other has bec'ii bcH'oming trunk, and that they wc'n* at first culti- 
more intimate ; as the hel|) given by valed simultaneously. 'This harmony 
sciences to arts and by arts to scienc:t:s, bc'comes the more marked on finding, a.s 
has been age by age incrc'asing; so the we have: clone, not only that the: scienc.-es 
interdc:penclence of the sc icnices them- have a c-ommon root, but that science in 
.selves has been ever growing greater, genc'ral has a common root with lun- 
their relaticais more involved, their guage, c:la.ssific-ation, n-asoning, art ; that 
coHse/isus more ac!tive. ihroughcnit civilizaticai these: have: ad- 

vanc:cd togc-thc;r, ac.ting aiul reacting 
In here ending our sketch of the u])on each other just as the separate 
Genesis of Sc;ience, we are conscious of | sc-ienc es have deme ; and that thus the 
having done the subject but .scant jus- ; development of intelligence in all its 
tice. Two difficulties have stocad in our ' divisions and sub-divisions has c:onformed 
way : one, the having to touch on so to this same law which we have shown 
many points in such small spac:c ; the | that the sciences cemform to. From all 
other, the nece.ssity of treating in serial ; which we may perc:cive that the sciences 
arrangement a process which is not 1 can with no greater propriety be arranged 
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^ a succession, than language, classifica- 
■^ion, reasoning, art, and science, can be 
•pranged in a succession ; that, however 
■needful a succession may be for the con- 
l^enience of books and catalogues, it 
■must be recognized as merely a (xmven- 
jion ; and that so far from its being llie 
function of a })hiloso|)hy of the sciences 
to establish a hierarchy, it is its function 
fto show that the linear arrangements 
fequired for literary purposes, have nont? 
.of them any basis either in Nature or 
History. 

, There is one further remark we must 
-^not omit — a remark touching the im|)or- 
tance of the (luestion that has been dis- 
■cussed. 'I'ojacs of this abstract nature 
;4re commonly slighted as of no pnu'tical 
"moment ; ami, doubtless, many will 
:^lhink it (jf little <'onse(|uence what theory 
respecting the genesis (jf science may be 
entertained. Hut the value of truths is 
often great, in proportion as their gene- 
rality is wide. And it must be so here. 
A correct theory of the development of 
the sciences must have an important 
effect on education; and, through educa- 
tion, on civilization. Much as we differ 
from him in other res])e('ts, wc agree 
with M. (.k)mte in the belief that, rightly 
conducted, the education of tlu^ indi- 
^vidual must have a certain < ()rre.sj)()n- 
.-dence with tin; evolution of the race. No 
‘bne can contemplate tlie facts we have 
cited in illustration of the tsirly stages of 


science, without recognizing the necessity 
of the processes through which tho.se 
stages were reached — a necessity which, 
in respect to the leading truths, may 
likewise he traced in all after stages. 
'J'his nece.ssity, (JiiginatirTg in the very 
nature of the ]dienomena to be analyzed 
and tht; faculties to be employed, par- 
tially applies to the mind of the child as 
to that of tlie savage. We say partially, 
because the corres})ondence is not 
special but general only. AVere the 
environment the same in both cases, the 
correspondence would be com})lele. 
Hut though the surrounding material 
out of which s('ience is U) be organized, 
is, in many cases, the same to the juvenile 
mind and the aboriginal mind, it is not 
so throughout ; as, for instanct', in the 
(Vise of chemistry, tlu; phenomena of 
which are acv'cssible to the one, but were 
inai'cessible to the other. Hence, in 
])roportion as the environment differs, 
the ('ourse of evolution must differ. 
After admitting exceptions, however, 
lluTe remains a substantial jnirallelism ; 
and, if .so, it is of moment to ascertain 
wluit really has been the i)rocess of 
s('ientific evolution. I'lic establi.shment 
of an erroneous theory must be disastrous 
in its ediu ational results ; while the 
esUiblisluuent of a true one must be 
fertile in school-retbrms and conse([uent 
social benefits. 


MORALS AND MORAL SENTIMENTS 

(1871) 


If a writer who discus.scs unsettled 
quCvStions takes up every gauntlet thrown 
down to him, polemical writing will 
absorb much of his energy. Having a 
^ipower of work which unfortunately does 
•dot suffice for executing with anything 
|Ske due rapidity the task I have under- 
l^en, I have made it a policy to avoid 


controversy as much us possible, even at 
the cost of being seriously misunder- 
stood. Hence it resulted that when in 
Alaimi/ian's Alai^azine^ for July, 1869, 
Mr. Richard Hutton published, under 
the title of “ A Questionable Parentage 
for Morals,” a criticism on a doctrine of 
mine, I decided to let his misrepresenta- 
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tiofts pass Unnoticed until, in the course 
of my work, I arrived at the stage where, 
by a full exposition of this doctrine, they 
would be set aside. It did not occ ur 
to me that, in the meantime, these 
erroneous statements, accepted as true 
statements, would be repeated by other 
writers, and my views commented upon 
as untenable. 'This, however, has hap- 
pened. In more periodicals than one, 1 
have .seen it asst^rted that Mr. Hutton 
has effect ually disjK)sed of my hypothesis. 
Suppo.sing that this hypothesis has becai I 
rightly expressed by Mr. Hutton, Sir ! 
John Lubbock, in his of Civi/isa- j 

tion^ tVc., has been led to express a ; 
partial dissent ; which I think he would | 
not have expressed had my own exposi : 
tion bet;n before him. Mr. Mivart, too, j 
in his na'ent Genesis of Speeies, has becai 
similarly betraycM into misapprehtaisions. 
And now vSir Alexander (rrant, following 
the same li^ad, has ('onveyed to the 
readers of the Fortniij^htly /iVrvWc'amaher 
of these concejHions, whicli is but very 
partially true, 'Thus 1 lind myself ('om- 
pelled to say as much as will .serve to 
prevent further spread of the mischief. 

If a general doc'trinc concerning a 
highly - involved ('lass of phenomena 
could be adei-iuately presented in a 
single paragraph of a letter, the writing j 
of books would be superfluous. In the 
brief exj)r)sition of certain ethical doc- 
trines held by me, which is given in 
Professor Pain’s Mental and Moral 


for it, and proceeds to show that they 
are unsatisfactory. 

If, in his anxiety to suppress what he 
doubtless regards as a pernicious doc- 
trine, Mr. Hutton could not wait until I 
had explained myself, it might have 
been expected that he would use what- 
ever information was to be had con- 
cerning it. So far from seeking out 
such information, however, lu^ has, in a 
way for whi('h 1 ( annot a('('ount, ignored 
the information immediately before him, 
'The title whic'h Mr. Hutton has 
cho.scm for his ('riticism is, “ A (Jucs- 
lionablc Parentage for Morals.” Now 
he has amj)le means of knowing that I 
allege a primary basis of Morals, quite 
ind('p(“ndcnt of that whic'h he desc'ribes 
and rejects. I do not refer merely to 
the fact that liaving, when he reviewed 
Social Staties^'^ expressed his very decitled 
j dissent from this primary basis, he mii.st 
I have IxHMi awan' tliat 1 alliiged it ; for 
I he may say that in the many years which 
I have since claps* al he had forgotten all 
I about it. blit I rc'fer to the distinct 
t enunciation of tlii., primary basis in that 
letter to Mr. Mill from which he (juotes. 
In a pre('edittg j)a.ragrai)h of the letter, I 
have explained that, while 1 ticcept utili- 
tarianism in the abslrai t, I do not accept 
that current utilitarianism which recog- 
ni/.(,‘s for the guidance of ('onduct nothing 
beyond empirical gt'nerali/.ations ; and I 
[ have contetuAed that — 

Mocililv, so-oiillcd -llic science of 

right conduct —has for its ol)ject to determine 


Science, it is stated that th(iy art^ - 

as yet, nowliere fully expressed. Tiiey form 
part of the more general doclriiu- of l‘At»Iuiion 
which he is engaged in working out ; and they 
arc at pre.scnt to be gathered only from scattered 
passages. It is true that, in liis first \v<»rk, 
Social Statics, lie presented what he tlien 
regarded as a tolmahly complete view t)f one 
division of Morals. Put without ahamfiming 
this view, he now regards it as inadequate - 
more especially in respect of its basis. 

Mr. Hutton, however, taking the bare 


I how and why certain modes (d' eonducl arc 
I detrimental, and eeilain other modes l)eneficial. 

■ d'hese g<jod and had results c.amiol I >0 accidental, 

! hut must he necessary eonseijuences f»l the con- 
1 .stitution of tilings: and I coneeive it to he the 
; husine.ss of Moral Seic nee to deduce, from the 
' laws of life and the conditions of existence, what 
i kinds of action nei'cssarily tend to produce 
happiness, and what kinds to jiroduce unhappi- 
ness. Having done tins, its (leduclions are Iq 
he recogniserl as laws of conduct ; and arc to be. 
conformed to irrespective of a direct c.stimation 
of liappiness or misery. 


enunciation of one part of this basi.s, ! Nor is this the only enunciation of 


deals with it critically ; and, in the what I conceive to be the primary basis' 


absence of any exposition by me, .sets : 

forth what he supposes to be my grounds | * See Prospective Review for January, 1852. 
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of morals, contained in this same letter. 
A subsequent paragraph separated by 
four linos only from that which Mr. 
Hutton extracts, commences thus : — • 

Progri-ssinj^ rivilization, wliirli is of ncrcssity 
a .sucoc-.s.sioM of ('oniproiniscs lu-twi-on old and 
new, requires a perpetual re adjustment of the 
coin})romise between the ideal and the praetir- 
ahle in social ai ran^ianents ; to which end. both 
elements of tlie compromise must be kept in 
view. Jf it is true that pure rectitude jm-scrihes 
a system of ihini^s far too good h)r men as they 
arc, it is not less true that mere expediemy does 
not of itsell lend to establish a system of things 
any better than that which exists. W'hih* 
absolute morality owi's to expedieticy the cheeks 
which prevent it from lushmg into l-topian 
absurilities, ex[)ediency is iiulebled to absolute 
morality for all stimulus to improvement. 
Granted that we are chielly interested in ascer- 
taining what is trlufiry/y riy/i/, it still lt»llovvs 
that we must first consider what is aholutcly 
; since the one conception jire-siipposes the 

Other. 

I do not sc(' liow' thcri! could wtdl be | 
a morci ciiqthatic as.scrtion that there 
. exi.sts a primary basi.s of morals indepen- 
dent of, iiiul in a sense anlet edeiU to, 
that which is furnislu'd by expt;rit‘net;s 
of utility ; and eonse(|uenlly, inde[)en- 
dent (jf, and in a sense antecedent to, 
tho.so moral sentiments which I eon- 
'ceive to be gi'nerated by such experi 
crices. Vet no one could gather from 
Mr. Hutton’s article that I asstat this; 
or would t!ven find reasotis for a faint 
suspicittn that I do so. From tlie refer- 
ence made t(j my further view.s, lu' would 
infer my aet'eptanee of that empirical 
utilitarianism wliieh 1 have exj)ressly 
repudiatetl. And the title whith Mr. 
Hutton gives to his paper clearly a.s.serls, 
by implii'ation, that I na'ognize no 
“parentage for morals” beyond that of 
the accumulation and organi.sation of 
the effects of experience. 1 cannot 
believe that Mr. llutton intended to 
convey this erroneous impres.sion. He 
wa.s, I sii})pose, too much absorbed 
in ('ontem])lating the proposition he 
combats to observe, or, at least, to 
attach any weight to, the pr(>})o.sitions 
which aci'ompany it. But I am sorry he 
did not perceive ttie mischief he was 


likely to do me by spreading this one- 
.sided statement. 

1 pass now to the particular question 
at issue - not the “ parentage for 
morals,” but the })arentage of moral 
.sentiments. In describing my view' on 
] this more sj)ecial dcjclrine, M^. Hutton 
i has similarly, 1 regret to say, neglected 
; the data which would have helped him 
, to thaw an approximately true outline of 
! it. It cannot well be that the existence 
1 of sut'h data was unknowm to him. 

! 'J'hey arc contained in the Principles of 
\ Psyc/ioloyv ; and Mr. Hutton review'cd 
that work when it was first jniblislied.^ 
In a <‘ha])tt“r on the Feelings, which 
occurs near the end of it, there is 
sketched out a process of evolution by 
no means like that which Mr. Hutton 
indicates : and had he turned t(j that 
I'haptcr he would have seen that his 
description of the genesis of moral 
sentinu'iits out of organized exjierienccs 
is not siK'h a cjne as 1 should have 
givc'ii. bet me (juote a passage from 
that chajiter : 

Not only arc those emotions wliieh form the 
immediate stimuli to aetioiis, thu.s exjilieable ; 
but the like explanation a])plies to the emotions 
th.'it leave the subjeet t)r thi'in i:omparalively 
passive : as, for instance, the emotion produced 
by beautiful scenery. The gradually increasitig 
complexity in the groujis of sensations and ide.'is 
i co-ordinated, eiuls in the co-ordination of those 
I aggregations of them which a grand land- 
j .sca}>e excites and suggi'sts. The infant taken 
; into the midst t>f mountains, is totally unaffected 
i by them ; but is delighted with the small group 
o( attributes and relations presented in a toy. 

I he child can appreciate, and be jdeased with, 
the more com])iicated relations of household 
objects and localities, the garden, the field, and 
I the street, lint it is only in youth and mature 
j age, wlien individual things and small assem- 
j blages of them ha\e become familiar and auto- 
1 inatically cogriiziible, that tliosc immense assem- 
! blages which landscapes present can he ade- 
I quately grasped, and the highly aggregated 
i states of consciousness prixluced by them, expe- 
rienced. Then, however, the various minor 
groups of states that have been in earlier days 
.severally pnxluced hy trees, by fields, by 

' His criticism will be found in the National 
K&inew for January, 1856, under the title 
“ Atheism.” 
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streams, by cascades, by rocks, by precipices, by 
mountains, by clouds, are aroused together. 
Along with the sensations immediately received, 
there are partially excited the myriads of sensa- 
tions that have been in times ])ast received from 
objects such as those presentid ; further, there 
are ])artially excited the various incidental feel- 
ings that were experienced (m all these countless 
past occasions ; and there are probably also 
excited certain deeper, hut now vague comhina- 
tit)ns of states, that were organi/Anl in the race 
during harharous times, when its pleasurable 
activities were chiefly among the woods and 
wafers. And out of all tl)es«‘ excitations, some 
of them actual ljut most of them nas('ent, is 
compost'd the eimition whicli a fine lamlscape 
produces in us. 

It is, 1 think, amply maiiilVst that the 
})r(){ rssi\s here indii ated are not to hr; 
Uik(‘n as intelleetiial ]jroet‘ss(“s not ;is 
processes in whitdi ix;e«)gni/tHl rekitions 
bet\ve(‘n })leiisiires and their antecedents, 
or intelligent ;idapt;itions of means to 
ends, form the <lominant eli'menls. 'The 
static of mind [trodiu'ed hy an aggregate 
of pieturescpie o1)jt;ets is not one resolv- 
ai)le into |)ropositif)ns. 'I'he sentiment 
does not conUiin within itself tiny eon- 
seiousness of (xivises and consei juenees 
of hapitiness. d'he vtigiie recoIUadions 
of other beautiful .scenes and other 
delightful days which it dimly roiistj.s, 
are not aroused hcx'tuise of tiny rtUional 
(’o-ordinations of idetis that htivt* lux-n 
formed in })yg(aie yetirs. Mr. Hutton, 
however, assumt's thtit in sjteiiking of the 
genesis of moral feelings as due to 
inherited exj)erien<'e.s <jf the [tletisures 
and pains caused Ijy certain modes of 
eonduet, I tun speaking of retisoned out 
expericmx'S experieiKX'S (onseioiisly 
accumulated and genenilized. He over- 
looks the fuel tluit tlie genesis of 
emotions is distinguished from the 
g(ai(.*sis of idetis in this ; that whereas 
the ideas arc composed of elements that 
are simj)le, definitely related, and (in the 
ease of general ideas) constantly related, 
emotion.s arc composed of enormously 
complex aggregates of elements that are 
never twice alike, and which stand in 
relations that are never tivice alike, 
d'he difference in the re.sulting modes of 
consciousne.ss is this ; — In tlie gene.sis of 
an idea the succcs.sive experiences, be 


if 

they o( sounds, colour.s, touches, tastes, 
or be they of the special objects which 
('omhine many of these into groiip.s, 
have so mucli in common that each, 
when il »>ccurs, i!an be definitely thought 
of as like those which prec(-*dcd it. but 
in the genesis of an emotion the succes- 
sive exptniences so far differ that each 
of them, when it occurs, suggests past 
experiences which are not specifically 
similar, but have only a general simi- 
larity ; and, tit the .same time, it suggests 
benefits or evils in jiast e\|)erience 
which likmvise are various in their 
special natures, though tlu'V liave a 
etrrtain eommunity in general nalure. 
Henc(‘ it results that the conscioiisne.s.s 
aroused is a multitudinous, confused 
cons('iousiiess, in wlii('h, along with a 
certain kind of combination among the 
impressiojis iXM civi'd from without, there 
is a vague cloud of ideal e(anhina,lions 
akin to them, and a. vague mass ol iilcal 
leelings of jtleastire or pain which were 
associated with thest'. W'c have abun- 
dant proof liiat feelings grow up without 
ri-fenau'c to risogni/.ed causes and con- 
.s(‘(|uen<H‘s, and without lh(‘ possc.ssor of 
them being al)l(.‘ to siiy why they have 
grown up ; though anal)'sis, neverlheh.'ss, 
shows tluil they luive lu'eii lormed out of 
eonneeted experient'i.s. I'lie familiar 
fact that a kind (d’ jam which wa.s, 
during childhood, repcat(‘dly taken after 
riiedieinc, may be('(»mo, by simpk; asso- 
ciation of sensations, so nauseous tliat it 
<annot be tolerated in after-life, illus- 
trates (dearly the way in whit It ix^piig- 
naiK'es may be established hy habitual 
a.s.soeiation of feelings, without any belief 
in (xiusal ('onne.xion ; or rather, in spite 
of tlie knowledge* that there is no cau.sal 
(•onnexioti. Similarly with jtlea.siirable, 
emotions, d'he cawing (d rooks is not 
in itself an agre(.*ahle sound : mu.si- 
cally considered, it is very much the 
contrary. Yet the (awing of rooks 
usually [troduces in ])e(jple feelings of 
a grateful kind - feelings which most of 
them sujiptjsc; to result from the (juality 
of the sound itself. Only the few who 
are given to self-analysis are aw^afe that 
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v1li6 cawmg of rooks is agreeable to them 
"because it h is been connt( ted ivith count 
4^ss of their greatest gratifications — with 
the gathering of wild flowers in cliild 
hood , with Satuida\ ifu moon c \( iirsions 
in S( hool bo) di>s with inidsiimnier 
holidays in tli( eounlry when books 
were thrown asicU and lessons wtu 
replaced by gimcs and achcntiin in 
the fields with fresh, sunny mornings in 
after \c irs, wlun i wilking exclusion 
was an immense nliif fiom toil it 

is, this sound though not causilh 
related to all the m multitudinous md 
vaned pist <l(liu,hts, hut only often 
associalid with tin m < in no mon be 
htaid without lousiiiw, i dim c ons< lous 
ntssof these (1( lights thin (he xoiee ol 
an old friend unexpeetedU e oming int<i 
the house ( in he he irel w itliout sudde nl\ 
raising i wi\e ol thit feeing ihil lus 
lesiilteel ftom lh( pie isuies ol pist ee m 
panionshij) II we ne to nneleistind 
the genesis of e moli )ns eithei m flu 
individuiloi m iIk i k e we must tike 
aeeoiint of this all import nil pieness | 
Mr Hutton, h()We\ei ipf)irentl\ ovei i 
looking It, ind not ht\m^ Kinindeelj 
himsdt by le (enin^ to tlie Pun /p/ s of 
Psyihoh^\ tliit J insist upon it lejiie | 
sents nn Inpothesisio be tint leeitnn | 
sentiment lesult lioiii the e onsoliel ilion 1 
of inte lie (lull eoiKlusions lie spe iks 
of me as beliLMiij^ thil “whu seem to 
US now ihi ‘ne((.ssaiv intuitions mel 
H pfton assum|)tions of hum in nitiue 
arc likely to pTo\< when se le nlilie ill\ 
analysed, nothin^ but i simil ir eon 
glome^ratiem e>f om aiieestois / \/ olstf 
vatiofis and mo^f ustful inij imal ntU s 
Ho supposes in< to think tint nun 
having, in past times e emu lei so th it 
truthfulness w is usdiil ‘ the lubit of 
approving truth sjieaking and fidelity to 
engageme nts, whu h was fust based on 
this gioLind ol utility, bee nne se) looted 
that the iitihtniin giounel of it v\ is 
forgotten ind liiul oui selves spiingiiij, 
to the belief in truth spevkin^ and 
hdelity to engagements from an inherited 
tetidency ” Similarlv throughout Mi 
Hutton has so used the worej “utility, 


and so interpreted it on my behalf, as to 
make me appear tc; mean that moral 
s( nlinu nt is formed out of lonsaous 
ntja/izations re siiectiiig what is bene 
fu 1 il and wh it detrimental ere sue h 
niv hvpothcsis, his critieisms would be 
VI ly miu h to the point, but as sueh is 
not my hvpotliesis, they fall to the 
ground I he expeneiuis of utility I 
ntir to irc those whieh become rtgis 
teied, not as distiiutlv leiogin/tel eon 
nexions between (ertim kinds of ads 
nul (eitiin kinds of nmole results, but 
those whuh lx ( onu registered m the 
sh qie of issoi 1 itions between gioups 
of le(lm^s tint hiVL olten leiuiied 
to^ethci, ihou^li the nlition between 
them lus not been e onse loiislv gene 
I lll/e d i^soe i itiems the origin of whie h 
m i\ be IS htlle peieeived as is the 
on^m ol the pk isiue given by the 
sounds of a lookeiy , but whuh, ne ei 
the less luve irisen in the eouiseof d illv 
(oinerse with things iiulseive is me e n 
live s Ol (k*e lie nts 

In the pnmiph whuh Mr Hutton 
h IS ( \ti u te d fiom my le Itei to M i Mill, 

I luvL iiulie ite d in in ilogy between 
those (flee Is ot e motion U e\])etienees 
out ot wliuh 1 believe men il sentiments 
luve he n (level iped anel those efleets 
ol mtelketuil (\])( lienees e)Ut of whuh 
I believe sjne e intuilions hive be ell 
(le V e lope d Rightly eonsulei mg that the 
liist of these hvpolheses e innot s( ind if 
the list IS dispioved Mr Hutton has 
diieeled piitol his iltiek igiinst this 
list But would It not have been well 
it he h lel lefened to the J^nn tph^i of 
Ps\ih Io^\ when this list hvpothcsis is 
set forth It length, lu feiie eiitieising it? 
Woulel it neit hive been well to give an 
ibstiaet of m\ own dese option of the 
pioiess mste lel of substituting what he 
suppost\ mv elese option must be? Anv 
one who turns to the Ptinciples of 
f\Mh)h\\ (lust edition, pp 218-245), 
and re lels the two ehipteis, “ ] he Per- 
eeptum of Body as piesciiting btatieal 
\ttribute% aiui “ 1 he Perception of 
Space,’ will find that Mr Hutton’s 
account of my view on this matter has 
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given him no notion of the view as it is 
expressed by me ; and will, perhaps, be 
less inclined to smile than ho w'as when 
he read Mr. Hutton's account. 1 ('annot 
here do more than thus imply the 
invalidity of siK'li part of Mr. Hutt»)n’s 
argument as proceeds upon this iiK'orrect 
representation, d’he t)ages which would 
be required for j)roperly explaining the 
d(;ctrine that s[)a('e-inluitio!is result from 
organized ex|)erieTi('es may be better 
used lor explaining tliis anah)g<)us doc- 
trine at present before us, 'This I will 
now endeavour to do ; not indirec'tly by 
correcting misapjjrehensicais, ])ut directly 
by an expositi{jn which shall be as brit'f 
as the extremely involved nature of the 
pr(^<'ess allows. 

An infant in artns, when ol<l enough 
to gaze at objects around with some 
vagutj recognition, smiles in res[K)nse to 
the laughing lure and soft carissiiig 
voice of its ?nother. Let lh(T(i come 


because, in the past cxpiu'iem'es of the 
human rai'c, smiles and gentli; tones in 
those around have be(Mi thi; habitual 
accompaniments of pleasurable feelings ; 
while pains of many kinds, immediate 
and more or less rename, have been 
continually associated with the imprtis- 
sions rect'iwMl from knit brows, and set 
ti'eth, and grating vr)i(a‘. Much det'f)er 
down than the history of the human 
r.‘U'(‘ must we go to find tht' beginnings 
of thivse (‘onni'xions. 'J'h(‘ a{)pearances 
j and souikIs which excite; in the infant 
I a vagik* dri;ad, indicate^ danger; and do 
I so iK'cause they are the ph)'siological 
a<'comj)animents of des(ructiv<‘ ac tion 
some of them ('ommon to man and 
I interior mammals, and conseciucaitly 
understood hy inferior mammals, ns 
every puj)])y shows us. W hat we call 
the natural language of anger, is due to 
! a j)arliai ccmlrac'tion of ihos<; muscles 
I which actual coinhat would call into 


some one wlio, with an angry fa<'e, 
speaks to it in loud, harsh toiKJs. 'The 
smile disa[)[>ears, the features contrac't 
into an expression of pain, and, lK:gin- 
ning to cry, it turns away its head, and 
makes such movements of escape as an- 
{tossihlc. What is the meaning of these 
facts? Why does not tlu; frown make it 
smile, and the mother's laugh make it 
wee)j? J'iiere is but one answ'cr. Already 
in its developing brain there is coming 
intc) play tlie structure through whi<’h oik' 


j play : and all marks of irritation, down 
I t«> that passing sha<le o\cr tlu' hrow 
! \\hi<'h ae('ompanies slight aniK^ytinec, 

I are inei[>i<.*nt stages of these* same ('on- 
I lra<'li<)ns, ('onvee-ely with tlu* natural 
languagt; of pk'asiire, aiul of that state of 
iiiind v.lii<h wr call amieabh; feeling: 
i this, loo, has a j)hysiologieal inlerprela- 
ti(»n.' 

Let us pass now from tlu; infant in 
arms to tlu; ehildia;n in the nursery. 
What have the experii'iiees of each been 


cluster of visual and auditory imi)ressi«)ns 
excites pleasurable feelings, and the 
structure through whic h another cluster 
of visual and auditory impressions exc'ites 
painful feelitigs. d'he infant knows no 
more about the relation existing between 
a ferocious expression of fac'e, and the 


doing in aid of the emotional devehq> 
ment W(; are considering? While its 
limbs have been growing more agile by 
exereist;, its manipulali\x' skill increasing 
by |)nieli« e, its |)cn'( j)tions ot objects 
growing by use. (jiiic k(;r, more accurate, 
more comprehensive ; the associations 


evils which may follow perception of it, 
than the young bird just out of its nest 
knows of the possible })ain and death 
which may be inflicted by a man coming 


between these two sets ol im[)ressions 
received from those anaind, and the 
plea.sun;s and pains r(;cei\cd along with 
them, or after them, have been by 


towards it ; and as certainly in the om* j 

case as in the other, the alarm felt is due i * llcr.n.ri 

to a partially-established nervous struc- I durM- pheuoi 

ture. Why does this partially-established ! 

nervous structure betray its presence thus ; I,f“L;iughtci 

early in the human being? Simply ; of .Music.” 


* lIcnri.fuT I liopt* to clucklato Jit length- 
llurs(' plR'Uonicnn of (.'.\i;rc.s,sion. For the prc-sent, , 
I can refer only to .>uch further indication.^ aS-'- 
arc isuilained in two es.says on “The Physiology, 
of Laughter” and “Tl»e Origin and Functicrti’ 
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frequent repetition made stronger, and 
their adjustments better. 'I'he dim 
sense of pain and the vague glow of 
delight whi('h the infant fell, have, in 
the iiirhin, severally taken shapes that 
are more definite. 'I'he angry voire of a 
nursemaid no longer arouses only a 
formless feeling of dread, but also a 
.S])ei'ifi(; idea of the slaj) that may follow. 
'^I'he frown on the fac e of a bigger ' 
brother, along with the primitive, in ! 
definable sense of ill, brings the ideas of i 
ills that are definable as kicks, and cuffs, ! 
and jiullings of hair, and hjsscs of toys. I 
'The faces of [larents, looking now sunny, j 
now gloomy, have grown to be respei - . 
lively ass(K'iated with imiltitudinoiis 
forms of gratification and nuiltitu<linous ■ 
forms of (liscomfort or jirivation. Hem e 
these apjiearaiH'es and sounds, which 
imply amity or e nmity in thosi* around, 
become symbolii' of liapfiitu'ss anil 
misery ; so that eventually, pi'ri't'ption of 
the one set or the other can scarcely 
occur without raising a wave of pleasur- 
able feeling or of painful fe<*iing. 'I'he 
body of this wa\'e is still substantially of 
the same nature as it was at first ; for 
though in eac h of these multitudinous 
experiences a special set of facial and 
vocal signs has beiai connected with a 
.special set of pleasures or pains ; yet 
since these pleasures or [lains have been 
immensely varied in llieir kinds and 
combinations, and since the .signs that 
preceded them were in no two ca.ses quite 
alike, it results that even to the end the 
consciousness produced remains as vague 
as it is voluminous. The thousands of 
ixartially-aroused ideas resulting from 
past exj)eriences are massed together 
and super[)os(‘d, so as to form an aggre- 
gate in whieh nothing is distinct, hut 
\vhi('h has the charaeter of being pleasur 
able or painful ai eording to the nature 
of its original components : the chief 
difference between this developeil feeling 
and the feeling aroused in the infant 
being, that on bright or dark back- 
, ground forming the body of it, may 
, now be sketched out in thought the 
Cpartieiilar pleasures or pains whieli the 


particular circumstances suggest as 
likely. 

Wliat must be the working of this 
process under the conditions of aboriginal 
life ? d'he emotions given to the young 
savage by the natural language of love 
anti hate in the nuunbers of his tribe, 
gain first a ])artial definiteness in respei't 
l(» bis intercourse with his family and 
playmates : and ht; learns by exjjeriencc 
the utility, in so far as his own ends are 
concerned, (jf avoiding courses which 
call from f)thers nianifesUititms of anger, 
and taking ctjurses which t:all from them 
manifestations of pleasure. Not that he 
consciously gencrali/.es. He does not 
at that age, probably not at any age, 
forimilale liis experiences in the general 
principle that it is well for him to do 
things whi('h bring smiles, and to avoid 
doing things whicli bring frowns. W hat 
hapj)ens is that having, in the way 
shown, inlu'Hli il this connexion between 
llie [K'R'eplion of anger in others and 
the feeling of dread, and having dis- 
covered that t'ortain acts of his bring on 
this anger, he cannot subsi;(iuenlly think 
of ('ommitting one of these acts without 
thinking of the resulting anger and feeling 
more or less of the re.sulting dread. He 
has no thought of the utility or inutility of 
iheac't itself: the deterrent is the mainly 
vague, but |)artially definite, fear of evil 
that may follow. So umlerstoful, the 
detc'rring emotion is one which has 
grown out of (.“\[)erienccs of utility, using 
that word in its ethic'al sense : and if wo 
ask why this dreaded anger is ('ailed 
forth from others, we shall habitually 
find tliat it is because the forbidden act 
entails pain somewhere— is negatived 
by utility. On passing from domestic 
j injimelions to injunctions current in the 
I tribe, wc see no less cknirly how these 
: emotions jjrodiiced by approbation and 
reprobation come to be connected in 
experience with actions which are bene- 
ficial to the tribe, and actions which are 
detrimental to the tribe ; and how there 
consequently grow up incentives to the 
one class of actions and prejudices against 
the other class. From early boyhood 
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the young savage hears recounlecl the 
daring deeds of his chief — hears them in 
words of praise, and sees all ^ac(^s 
glowing with admiration, from lime to 
time also he listens wliiUi some one’s 
cowardice is described in tones of s('orn, 
and with contemptuous metaphors, and 
sees him meet witli derision and insult 
whenever he appears. 'I'hat is to say, 
one (if the things that come to l)e asso- 
ciated in his mind with smiling facvs, 
which are symholic’al of j)leasun\s in 
general, is courage ; and oiu‘ of the 
things that come to be associated in his 
mind with frowns and other marks of 
enmity, whic'h form his symbol of un- 
happiness, is cowardice. 'These feelings 
are iKit firmed in him becaus(; he has 
reasoned his way t(i tlu: truth that 
courage is useful to the tribe, and, by 
imiilication, t(i himself, or to the; truth 
that ('(iwardice is a t'aiist; of (ail. In 
adult life; he may licrhaps see this; but 
he c(.'rtainly does n<it see it at the time 
w'hen bravery is thus joined in his con- 
sciousness with all tliat is go(id, and 
('owardice with all that is bad. Similarly 
there are pnidiu ed in him feelings of 
in('linati(in (ir repugnance t<iwards either 
lines of (’onduct that have beceiUK; estab- 
lished or interdicted, because thry are 
beaieTu'ial or injuri(ius t(i the; tribe' ; 
thejugh neither the young nea the adults 
kiKiW why they have bea eiine establisheal 
or interdicted. Instance the jitaise 
wcirthiness of wu'fe; ste;aling, and the 
viciousness (if marrying within the tribe. 

We may now ascend a stage; t(i an 
(irdereif incentives and restraints deprived 
freim th(;.se. 'The [iiimitive; be'li(;f is that 
every dead man be(’(inu;s a demeiii, wh(i 
is often somewhere at hand, may at 
any moment return, may give aid ca 
do mischief, and has t(i be ('(iiuinu- 
ally propitiated. Hence, among (ither 
agents w'hose appreibatiejn or reprobation 
are cemtemplated by the savage as conse;- 
quences (if his conduct, are the spirits of 
his ancestors. When a child he is Udd 
of their deeds, now in triumphant tone.s, 
now in whispers of h(irror ; and the 
instilled belief that they may inflict .some 


8i 

vaguely-imagined but fearful evil, or give 
.some great help, bec(inu's a pciwerful 
in('(;ntive or deterrent. I^specially does 
this happe/n wlit'n the st(iry is (if a chief, 
distinguished fir his slrcmgth, his fenu ily, 
his p(‘rsi.stcn('e in that rev(;nge (in enemies 
which the e\[)(;ri(‘n('es <if the .sat'age 
make him regard as benefeial and 
virtiKius. 'Tlu; consi'iousiu'ss that such 
a chief, (lr(‘a(le(l Ijy neighbouring tribes, 
and dn'aded, to(i, by members (if his 
own tribe, may reappear and punish 
those who have* disrt'garded his injuno 
tion.s, be(!om(‘S a powc'iful moti\c. but 
it is clear, in the first place, that the 
imagined ang('r and the; imagined satis- 
faetion (if this deifed chief, an* siiujily 
transligun.'d f>rms of tin* angi;r and 
sati.sfacli(in disjilayed by those; around ; 
and that tlu; feelings aecompan) ing such 
imaginatieius have the same original ro(it 
in tile e\p(‘rien(*es which have asso('iated 
an avi'iage of painful results with the 
manilestaticin of another’s ang(;r, and an 
a\(;T'age of plc-asiirable results with the 
manilestation of another's satisfat'tion. 
And it is ( lear, in the se('ond |)lac(‘, 
that tlu; a('tions thus f)i bidden and 
eiK'ouraged must be mostly a<*tion.s that 
are resp(‘<ti\ elv (f.'trimental and betu;- 
fcial t(i the tribe ; since the* siu'eessful 
chi(;l is usually a beltt'r judge than the 
rest, aiul has tlu; jireservation of the 
trilx; at lujait. Ileiu'e (;\j)eri(;nc('S (if 
utility, consciously or mu'onscicm.sly 
(irgani/.ed, un(lerli(; his injuneticius ; and 
the sentiments which jiromjit obedience 
an;, thfiugh very indirectly and without 
the knowledge (if those who feel them, 
referable to i;\[i(‘ri(‘n('es (if utilit)'. 

'This lransfigur('d lorm (if r(‘slraint, 
differing at first but little; Irciin the 
(iriginal firm, admits ol immense 
dev(d(ipinent. Ac( umulating traditions, 
gniwing in grandi;ur as they an; rcqieated 
from generati(in t(i generation, make 
more and more superhuman the early- 
recordeti hero (if the ra(u;. His powders 
of inflicting punishment and giving 
happiness become ever greater, more 
multitudiiuius, and nuire varied ; so that 
the dread of divine displeasure, and the 
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vdesirc to obtain divine approbation, ] moral obligation save the will of God as 
acquire a certain largeness an(l generality, i expressed in the current (7eed. And 
: Still the concepti(;ns remain anthropt;- yet a further is, that while in sermons 
. morph ic. 'The revengeful deity eon- the torments of the damned and the joys 
tinues to be thought of in terms of of the blessed are set forth as the 
human emotions, and continues to be dominant deterrents and incentives, and 
represented as displaying tliese emotions | while we have prepared for us printed 
in human ways. Moreover, the senti- instru('ti(ais “how to make the best ot 
ments of right and duty, so far as they , both worlds,'’ it cannot be denied that 
have become develo])ed, refer mainly to the feelings which iiiij)cl and restrain 
divine commands and interdicts; and nieii are still largely comjKJsed of 
have little refenmc'c to the natures of i (.;U-ments like those operative on the 
the acts (a>nimanded or interdicted. In ! savage : the dread, [)artly vague, partly 
the intended (tfering-up of Isaac, in tljc j spccafu', associated with the idea of 
sacrifice of Jej)hthah's daughter, and in reprobation, human and divine, 
the hewing to pi(;ces of Agag, as much Jhit during the growth of that civiliza- 
as in the countless atrocities committed tion which has bc(;n made possible by 
from religious motives l)y various early th(‘se cgo-altrip’stic sentiments, there 
historic races, as by some existing savag<‘ have; been slowly evolving the altruistic 
races, wc see that the morality and sentinumts, 1 )ev(do|mu nt of these has 
immorality of adions, as we understand gone on only as fast as society has 
them, are at first little recognized; and advaiu'ed to a state in which the 
that the feelings, eluelly (.>f dread, which a('tivilies are mainly peaceful. 'I'he root 
serve in place of them, are feelings felt of all the; altruistic sentiments is sym- 
' towards the unseen beings sup[)oscd to patliy ; and synqiathy could bt'conie 
issue the commands and interdicts. dominant only w^hen the mode of life, 

Here it will be said that, as just i in.stea<l of being one tliat habitually 
admitted, these are not the moral senti inllicted direc t pain, became one wliich 
ments properly so called, d'hey are conferred direct and indirect benefits: 
simply sentiments that })reced(,‘ and the pains inllicted l)eing mainly inci- 
mako possible tlwxse highest sentiments dc'ntal an<l indirect. Adam Smith made 
which do not refer either to jtcrsonal a large step towards this trutli when he 
-benefits or evils Uj be exiiected from recognized sym[)athy as giving rise to 
men, or to more remote rewards and these sii])erior contrr)lling einotitais. His 
punishments. Several comments are, 'I'/icoty of Alonil Sentiments, however, 
however, called forth by this entitism. reejuires to be supplemented in two 
One is, that if we glamv back at {)ast j ways. 'I'lie natural i)r()cess by which 
beliefs and their correlative feelings, as sympathy becomes developed into a 
shown in Dante’s poem, in the mystery- | more and nu)re important element of 
plays of the middle ages, in St. bar- ' human nature has to be explained ; and 
tholomew massacres, in burnings for ! there luis alst) to be explained the 
heresy, we get proof that in comjtara- | pnx ess by which sympathy produces 
lively modern times right aiul wrung j the highest and most complex of the 
meant little else than subordination ! altruistic sentiments —that of justice, 
or insubordination — to a divine ruler i Respecting the first process, I can here 
primarily, and under him to a human j do no more than .say that sympathy may 
ruler. Another is, that down to our own ; he proved, both inductively and deduc- 
' day this conception largely prevails, and | lively, to be the concomitant of gregari- 
is even embodied in elaborate ethical | ousness : the two having all along 
works — instance the Essays on the | increased by reciprocal aid. Miiltiplica- 
l, Principles of Morality^ by Jonathan j tion has ever tended to force into an 
ffeymond, which recognise.s no ground of I association, more or less close, all 
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creatures liaving kinds of food and 
supplies of food that permit assoeia- 
tion ; and established psyeliological laws 
warrant the inference that some sym- 
pathy will inevitably result from habitual 
, manifestations of feelings in presence <>f 
one another, and that tlie gregari(>usne^s 
being augmented by the incaease of 
sympathy, further fac ilitates the deveh)])- 
ment of symj)athy. but there are nega- 
tive and positive checks uj)on this 
development — negative, bec^ause sym- 
pathy canncjt advance j'aster than intelli- 
gence advanc'es, sinc e it prc“supj)oses the 
pcjvver of intcTjjreting the natural lan- 
guage of the \ari(*us feelings, and of 
menially rcjjresenting those fec'lings ; 
positive, bec'ause the immc'cliatc; needs of 
self-preservation are often at varianc\- 
with its prom])tings, as, for c-xami)l(', 
during the predatoiy stages of human 
progrc'ss. For explanations of the sc;c'ond. 
process, J must refer to the /V/Vav/Zcw of 
/■'.pr/WrPgr (1^ 202, first eclition, and 215, 
second edition) and to Social S/a/ics, 
part ii., c'haptc.r vd Asking that in 
default of s])ac'e these cwiilanations ma\ 
be taken for granted, l(;t me here point 
out in what sense even symj)athy, and 
the sentimc'uts that result from it, are 
duc' to e.\pc;ric‘nces of utilit). if we 
suppejse all thought of rewards orjainish- 
ments, immcidiate or remote, to be left 


j himself when again temi)ted to those 
! ac'ts, the restraint is of like nature. Fon- 
! versely with the pleasure-giving ac'ts : 
repetitions of kincl dec'ds, and c'xperi- 
<‘neis <'!' the sy injxithc'tie' gratifications 
tliat follow, ti nd c'ontinually to make 
strongt.-i lhi‘ assoeiation between such 
, dc'eds and li i lings of ha])])iness. 
i lAentuall\ thc-se e\p('rii‘nees may bo 
I c'oiiseiously gi.MU'rali/ed, and tlu rc* may 
1 result a deliberate pursuit of sMn]-)athetic 
! gratific-ations. 'I'luae may also corner to 
I be distinc'lly reeogni/eil the truths that 
j thc‘ remoter results, kind and unkind 
I c'r>nduet, are resp('rti\ el v beneficial and 
detrimental "that due regard for otheu's 
I isc'oncliu l\c to ullimati- f)ersonal welfare, 

I and disregard of others to ultimate 
personal disaster ; and then the re' may 
iHs-onu' current siab summations of 
e\j)erienc’c; as “ hcmesly is the best 
jHilicy." but so fai' iVom regarding 
these* intc-llec'iual recognitions ol utility 
as j)n'c'ccling and causing the.* moral 
sc'ntiment, I ngard the* moral scniinaait 
! as prc'c'c'ding siu h recognitions of utility, 

I and making them possible, 'flu* pleasures 
and t)ains direct h ri sulling in c\|K'riencc 
from symi>a,thetic and unsympathetic 
ac tions, had first to be* slowly associated 
with sucii ac'tions, and the.' resulting 
inc'enlivc'S and cK Ii'It< nts fr(‘(}Ui‘ntly 
obeyc'cl, before* thcae could arise the 


out of c cmsiclc;ration, it is clear that any j 
one whc) hc'sitates to inllic't a ])ain j 
because of the vivid rc'pnxsentatica) c^f j 
that pain wiiich rises in his c'on.sc ious- j 
ness, is restrained, not by any scnise of j 
obligation or l)y any formulatcal doctrines j 
of utility, but by the jjainful assoca’atior) j 
established in him. And it is clear that 
if, after repeated cxpcricncc.'s of the moral 
discomfort he has felt freau witnessing 
the unhappiness indirectly caused by 
some of his acts, he is led to cheek 

* I may add that in Social S/ a/ ii\-, chap, xxx., 

I have indicated, in a general the eausc.s of 
the development of sy)n]>al}i)- aiul the restraints 
uj)on its development — ccjidining the discussion, 
however, to the case of the Imman lare, my 
subject limiting me to that. The accompanying 
tc;loology I now disclaim. 


])erc'eplions thnl sympiilhc'tic* unci tin- 
sympalhelic aclicms me rcinc)tLly bene- 
I'lcial or ch'lrimenlal to the; ac tor ; and 
they had to l)c* obeyed still lc)nger and 
more geiu rally before tlu're could arise 
the perc‘ej)Lions that they are socially 
benefic'ial or detrimental. When, hcjw- 
ever, the remote cflects, personal and 
.soca’al, have gained g(“nc*ra) recc;gnition, 
are ex[)ressed in current maxims, and 
lc;ad to injunctions having thc^ rcligiou.s 
sanc'tion, the semtime-nts that prompt 
.sympathetic: ac tions and c hc*c k unsympa- 
thelie ones arc iimuc nsely stn nglhcned 
by their alliances. A|)])robatie)ii and 
j reprobation, divine and human, ecmic: to 
I be associated in thought with the .sympa- 
i ihetie and unsympathetic acticais respec- 
i lively. 'J'he commands of the creed, 
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the legal penalties, and the code of 
social conduct, unitedly enforce them ; 
and every child as it grows up, daily has 
impressed on it by the wcjrds and faces 
and voices of those around the authority 
of these highest [)rin('iples of conduct. 
And now we may se{^ why there arises a 
belief in the spt'cial sacredness of these 
highest ])rin('i])les, and a sense of the 
supreme authority of the altruistic senti 
ments answering to them. Many of the 
actions which, in early social stages, 
received the religious sanction and j 
gaitied public approbation, had tin* 
drawback that such .sym[)athies as 
existed wire outraged, and there was 
hence an impi i fei t .satisfaction. W hiaeas 
these altruistic actions, while similarly 
having the religious sanction and gaining 
j)ublie approl'jation, bring a sympatheti<' 
eonsi'iousness of ])leasure given or of 
pain pre\enled ; and, beyond this, bring 
a sympathetic consciousness of human 
welfare at large, as bi'ing furthered by 
making altriiislii' actions habitual. Both 
this .special and this general .sympathidii' 
eonsi’iousness become stronger and wider 
in proportion as tin; power of miaital 
representation inerea.scs, and the inuigi 
nation of eon.seijuences, immediate and 
remote, grows more vivid and I'ompre 
hensivi'. Until at length these altruistic 
sentiments begin to call in ({uestion the 
authority of those ego altruistii' senti- 
ments which onia; ruled unchallenged. 
'J'hey j)rompt resistance to laws that do 
not fulfil the conception of justice, 
encouragi’ men to brave the frowns of 
their fellows by [jursuing a (’our.si; at 
variance with customs that an* ])erceived 
to be. soi’ially injuriou.s, and e.ven cause 
dissent from the current religion ; l ither 
to the extent of di.sbelief in those 
alleged divine attributes and acts not 
approved by this supremi; moral arbiter, 
or to the extent of entire rejection of a 


creed which ascribes such attributes and 
acts. 

Much that is required to make this 
hypolhe.sis complete must stand over 
until, at the clo.se of the .second volume 
of the Prindples of Psycholof^}\ I have 
I s[)ace fora full exposition. What I have 
said will make it sufhi'iently clear that 
two fundamental errors have been made 
ill the interpretation put upon it. Both 
Utility and fAyierience have been con- 
strued in senses much too narrow'. 
Utility, coinenicnt a word as it is from 
its comprehensiveness, has very incon- 
venient and nii.sleading implications. 
It vividly suggests iisi.s, and mians, and 
])ro\imate end.s, but very faintly .sugge.sts 
the pleasure.s, positive or negative, which 
are the ultimate i nds, and which, in the 
ethii'al mi’aning of the word, are alone 
considered ; and, further, it implies 
('onscious recognition of means and ends 
— iiujilies the deliberate taking of .some 
cour.se to gain a jK’ri'eived benefit. 
I'Ajierienci-, tO(», in its ordinary accepta- 
tion, I'onnotes definite perceptions of 
l auses and I'onseipieni'e.s, as standing in 
ob.scrved relation.s, and is not taken to 
ini'lude the connexions formed in con- 
sciousness betwein states that recur 
together, when the relation between 
them, causal or other, is not perceived. 
It is in their widest sen.ses, however, that 
I habitually use the.se words, as will be 
manifest to every one who reads the 
PriniipIt'S of Aiv/Wcgr; and it is in 
their widest sen.st's that I have ii.sed 
them in the letter to Mr. Mill. I think 
I have shown above that, when they are 
so understood, the hy[)othesis briefly set 
forth in that letter is by no means so 
indefensible as is supjiosed. At any 
rate, T have shown- — what seemed for 
the pre.sent needful to show — that Mr. 
Huttons versions of my views must not 
be accepted as correct. 
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(1854) 

Wfioevf.r has studied the physiognomy repuhli('anism is everywhere distin- 
of political meetings, cannot lail to have guished hy its hirsuteness. 'Tim antho- 
remarked a connexion betwecai demo- rities of Prussia, Austria, and Italy, alike 
cratic opinions and ]it;culiarities of recognize cmlain forms of hat as indii'a- 
costume. At a ("hartist demonstration, tive of disafh'ction, and fulminate againfit 
a lecture on Socialism, c^r a soin'e of the ' them accordingly. In some place's the 
Friends of Italy, there will be seen many wearer of a blouse; runs a risk of being 
among the audience, and a still larger classed among th(' siispcds : and in 
ratio among the siieakers, wluj get them- others, he who would avoid tlu; bureau 
selves up in a style more or less unusual, of police must bewan; how lu- goi-s o\it 
One gentleman on the platform divides i in any but tlu' ordinary colours. 'Thus, 
his hair down the centre, instead r)f on ! democracy abroad, as at home, tends 
one side ; another brushes it l)ack off ■ towards ])('r.s(aial singularity. Nor is 
the forehead, in tlie fashion known as’ this association of (haraelerislic's petniliar 
“bringing out the intellec't a third has i to modern times, or to reformers of the 
so long forsworn the scissors, that his : State. It has always existed ; and it 
locks sw'cephis shoulders. A sprinkling | has been manifestedas much in religiotis 
of moustaches may be observed ; here j agitations as in |)()lilical ones. 'The 
and there an imperial ; and (HX'asionally | Puritans, dis.ippro\ing of the long ('urls 
.some courageous lu'caker of ('onventioiis | of the Cavaliers, as ol’ their principles, 
exhibits a full-grown beard. ‘ 'Phis no!i- ' cut (heir own hair short, and so gained 
conformity in hair is ccamU'nanced by ‘ tlu' name of “ Koiindheads." 'I'he 
variou.s nonconformities in dress, sltown mark(;d n.-ligious nonconformity of the 
by ()th{;rs o( the as.se inblagt'. Pare (Ft^ikers was accomj)anit'd by an e([ually- 
necks, shirt collars /a Byron, waist- i marked none(ailormity of manners —in 
c<.»ats cut (^)uaker fashion, wonderfully ; attire, in speech, in salutation. The 
shaggy great coats, numerous oddities it) ■ early Moravians nca only believi'd dib 
form and colour, di-stroy the monotony ferently, but at the .same time dressed 
usual in crowds, lAen those cxliib'iting j differently, and lived diffenmtly, from 
no (Xjnspicuous ])C< uliarity, fre([iu;ntly j their fellow (diristians. 'Phat the asso- 
iiulicate by .sometliing in the pattern of i ciation between j)oIitical iuflependence 
their clothes, that they jjay small regard \ and independence of })ersonal conduct 
to what their tailors t(;ll thcjii about the I is not a phenomenon of to-day only, 
prevailing taste. And when the gather ; wc may see alike in tlie a])p(;arancc 
ing Ijreaks uj), the varieties of head gear I of k'ranklin at the k'rench court in plain 
displayed — the number of ca)>s, and the i clothe.s, and in the white hats worn l>y 
abundance of felt hats — suffice t») prove : the last generation of radic als. Origi- 
thal were the world at large like-minded, j nality of nature is sure to show itself in 
the black cylinders w4iich tyrannize over more ways than ojie. 'Phe menti<m of 
us would soon be depo.sed. (lef)rge Fox’s suit of leather, or Pesta- 

This relationship between ])oliti('al loz/.i’s schotd naiiu*, “Harry Oddity,” 
discontent and disregard of customs will at once suggi.'st the remembrance 
exists on the Continent also. Red that men who have in great things 

diverged from the bciaten track, have 

• This was written larforc nrou^Uches an, I f>;e'iuently tiont; «. in small things 
beards had become general. likewise. Minor illustrations may be 
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gathered in almost every circle. We its reason, and reject it if it fails to 
believe that whoever will number up his justify itself? And must not the minds 
reforming and rationalist a('(iuaintances, thus contrasted tend to become respcc- 
will find among them more than the tively conformist and nonconformist, not 
usual pro[)ortion of those wlio in dres.s only in f)olitics and religion, but in 
or ]>ehavi()ur exhibit some degree of other things? Submission, whether to a 
what the world calls e('<'etUri('ity. government, to the dogmas of eccle- 

If it be a fact that men of revolu- siasties, or to that ecxle of behaviour 
tionary aims in politics or religion are wliieh soeiet)' at large has set up, is 
commonly revcjlutionists in (.ustom also, essentially of the same nature ; and the 
it is not less a faet that those whose sentiment ^\hic'h induces resistance to 
office it is t<j U})hol(l (^.^tablished arrange- the despotism of rulers, civil or 
ments in State and ('huia'h, are also spiritual, likewise induces resistance to 
those V’ho most adhere to the social the desp(»lism of the world’s usages, 
forms and ohservanees l)e<iueathi*d to us All ena< lnH-nts, alike of the legislature, 
by past generations. Prartic(*s iHsewhere the consistory, and the .saloon-- all 
extinct still linger about the head r(‘gulation.s, formal or virtual, have a 
quarters of government. 'J'he monarch common character: they are all limita- 
still gives assent to Ads <»f Parliament lions of nn'n's fri’edom. “Do this — 
in tlu: old Frencli (jf tlu' Normans ; and Refrain from that," are thi; blank forms 
Norman f'rench terms arc still used in into which they may severally be written j 
law. ^^'igs, such as those* we see atid throughout the undf.Tstanding is 
depicted in e)Ul jM)rlraits, may yet be that obeeliciue will bring approbation 
found on tlie.* li(*iiels of juelges and here and paradise hereafter; wdiile dis- 
barristers. 'Die beefeaters at llie* 'I'owe-r oliedience will entail imprisonment, or 
wear the ('ostiime of Henry VHth’s .sending to (.’oventry, or eternal torments, 
bodyguard. The Hniversily dress of as the case may be. And if restraints, 
the jiresi'iil year varies but little from however named, and through whatever 
that worn .soon afti'r the Reformation, apparatus (jf means exerci.sed, are one in 
The claret-c'oloured ('oat, knee-breeches, their ai tion u[)on men, it must happen 
lace shirt-frills, white silk stockings, and that those who arc* ]>atient under one 
biK'kled shoes, which onc e formed tlu* kind of restraint, are likely to be patient 
usual aitire of a gentleman, still survive under another; and conversely, that 
as the court dress. And it iun.*d sc'arcely those imjiatient of restraint in general, 
be said that at /cTt'cs and drawing-rooms, will, on the average, tend to show their 
the reremonic:s arc: jac'se ribed with an impatience in all direc tions, 
exactness, and enforced with a rigour, 'Dial l,aw, Religion, and Manners are 
, , not elsewhere to be found. thus related, and that they have in 

C/.an vve consider these two series c,)f certain contrasted eharac.i eristics of men 
. coincidences as accidental and iinmc*aii- a common .sujiport and a common 
ing ? Must vve not rather conclude that danger, will, however, be most dearly 
some necessary relationship obtains scon on discovering that they have a 
between them ? Are there not such common origin. Little as from present 
things as a constitutional conserv^atism, apjjcaranccs vve should su{)pose it, we 
and a constitutional tendency to change ? shall yet find that at first, the control of 
Is there not a class whic'h clings to the religion, the control of laws, and the 
old in all things; and another class so in control of manner.s, were all one control, 
love with pre^gress as often t<j nii.'>takc Strange as it now seems, w^e believe it 
novelty for im[)rovement ? Do wo not to be demonstrable that the rules of 
find some men ready to bow to estab- etiquette, the provisions of the statute- 
lished authority of whatever kind ; while book, and the commands of the deca- 
,^9thers demand of every such authority logue, have grown from the same root. 





If we go far enough back into the ages 
of primeval Fetishism, it becomes mani- 
fest that originally Deity, Chief, and 
Master of the Ceremonies were identit'al. 
To make good these positions, and to 
.^how their bearing on what is to follow, 
it will be necessary here to travtwse 
ground that is in part somewhat beaten, 
and at first sight irrelevant to our topii'. 
We will pass over it as ([iiicklyas consists 
with the exigencies of the argument. 

I'hat the earliest social aggregations 
were ruled solely by the will of the 
strong man, few disjmte." 'I'hat from 
the strong man proceeded not tmly 
Monari'hy, but the conception of a (lo<l, 
few admit ; nuu'li as (.'arlyle and ollua-s 
have said in evideiK e of it. It, however, 
those who are unable to lielieve this, 
will lay asiile tlie idi;as of Cod and man 
in which they have Ixxai ediK'ati.al, and 
study the aboriginal ideas of llu'in, they 
will at least six; some j)robal)ilily in tiu' 
hypothesis. Let them lemcmbtu' tlial 
before exjierience had )’et taught men to 
distinguish between the fiossible and the 
impossible ; and while they were ri'a<ly 
on the slightest suggestion to as(Til)e 
unknown powers to any objed and 
make a fetish of it ; their coneeplions of 
humanity and its eaiiacities were ne<‘es- 
sarily vague, and witluait specific limits. 
The man wlu^ by unusual strength, 
or cunning, achieved something that 
others had faileil to achieve, or st)me- 
thing which they did not understand, 
was considered by them as diffiTing 
from themselves; and, as we see in the 
belief of some Lol)'nesians that only 
their chiefs have souls, or in that of the 
ancient Peruvians that their nobles were 
divine by birth, the ascribed differeiu-e 
was apt to be not one of degree only, 
but one of kind. Let them rememlxT 
next, how gross were the notions of C(k 1, 
or rather of gods, prevalent during the 
same era and afterwards — how concretely 

* The few who disputed it W(nild bt; riglU 
however. There are stages preceding that in 
which chiefly power becomes establishc<l ; ami 
in many cases it never does Ijecoine established. 


gods were eoni'eived as men of stieeific 
aspects dressed in specific ways -how 
their nanu^s wore literally “the strong,” 
“ the destroyer,” “ the powerful one*,” — 
how, aeeording to tlie Seaiulinaviau 
nivlhology, the “sacred duty of lilood- 
revenge ” was acted on by the gods 
themselves, and liow they wt'te not 
only human in their vindii ti\ t lu ss, their 
cruelly, and their (|uarr(‘ls with each 
other, but were supiiosed to havi.* amours 
on earth, and to consume the viantls 
placed on tluar altars. Add t(; which, 
that in various mythologies, (Jrcek, 
Scandinavian, and otliea-s, the oldest 
ln.'ings an^ giants ; that according to a 
traditional gf'nca.logy the. gods, ile'ini- 
gods, and in some I'ascs men, are 
descended from these alter tlu; human 
fishion : and that whiL in the* lOast we 
h(“ar of sons of (lod who saw the 
daughters of men that thc-y wen* fair, the 
'reiitonii! mvlhs U*ll of unions l)clwc(*ii 
the sons of men and the daiighl(*rs of 
the gods. Let them reiii'cmber, too, 
that at first the idt'a of death differed 
widely from that whi('h ue have ; that 
theri; are still tril)cs who, on tlie (le('ea,se 
of one ol‘ their numixa, attemjit to make 
the eorjise stand, and put food into its 
mouth : that the Peruvians had feasts at 
which the mummies of their d(*ad Jru'a.S 
()resid(-d, whcai, as Preseoll says, they 
paid attention “to these insiaisible 
remains as if tluy were instinct with 
life that among the b'ijians it i.s 
believed that every enemy lias to be 
killed twice; that the ICaslern Pagans 
give extension and figure to tlie soul, 
and attribute to it all the same membcr.s, 
all the same substances, lioth solid and 
liquid, (d' w'hii'h our bodies an* ('om- 
j)osed ; and that it is the custom among 
most barbarous races to liiiry food, 
weapons, and trink(*ts along with the 
dead body, under the manifest belief 
that it will |)res(*ntly ne<al them. Lastly, 
U:t them remember that the othc‘r world, 
as originally conceived, is siiiifdy some 
distant part of this world -some Llysian 
fields, .some haf)py hunting-ground, 
acce.ssible even to the living, and to 
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which, after dcalli, men travel in anlici- 
piition (if a life analogous in general 
charader to tliat which they led before. 
''J'hen, e(j ordinating tliese gtiiieral facts 
— the ascription of unkiKjwn ptjwers to 
chiefs and medicine men ; the belief in 
deities having human forms, passions, 
and behaviour ; the imperfed comjire- 
hension (if death as distinguished from 
life ; and the proximity of the future 
ab()d(; to the ]iresent, b(ith in position 
and ('hara('ter -let them relied whether 
th{.‘y do not almost unavoidably suggest 
the (“onclusion that the aboriginal god is 
the dead chief; the (hief not dead in 
our sense, l)Ut gone away, ('arrying with 
him f(.)od and W(iapons to sonu' rumoured 
region of jilenty, some promised land, 
whither he had long intended to hxid | 
his f(.)llowers, and wheiK'e he will | 
presently return to fetch them. 'This | 
hypothesis once entertained, is seen to j 
harmoni/.e with all primitive ideas and | 
practices, d'he sons of the deified ( hief I 
reigning aftt;r him, it nc'cessarily happens ! 
that all early kings are held descimdants I 
of the gods ; and the fad that alike ! 
in Assyria, lCgyi)t, among tiu' Jews, 
IMicenicians, and ancient llriUms, kings’ 
names >ver(; formed out of the names of 
the gods, is fully exjilained. 'The genesis 
of Polytheism out of l'\‘tishism, by the 
successive migrations of the race of god- 
kings to the other world ~a genesis 
illustrated in the; (Ireek mytliologv, 
alike by tla; precise genealogy of the 
deities, aiul by the spe('iricaliy-asserte(l 
apotheosis of the later on(_\s -tends 
further to bear it (nil. It explains the 
fact that in th<; old creeds, as in the still 
extant caecd of tin; Otaheitans, e\cry 
family has its guardian sjiirit, who is 
su]i[)osed to be one of their def)arted 
relatives; and that they sa('ri lice to these 
as minor gods— a practice still pursued j 
by the Chinese and even by the Russians. 
It is perfectly congruous with the 
Grecian m\’ths concerning the wars of j 
the Gods w'ith the I'itans and their final 


them by adoption, “but was born among 
the Va»es, a somewhat mysterious other 
tlynasty of gods, who had been con- 
(piered and sujierseded by the stronger 
and mori; warlike Odin dynasty.” It 
harmonizes, too, with the belief that 
there; are different gods to different 
; territories and nations, as there were 
I diffen.-nt chiefs; that these g(xls contend 
; f ir suprenuK'y as chiefs do ; and it gives 
meaning to the boast of neighbouring 
tribes — “Our god is greater than your 
god.” It is confirmed by the niXion 
universally current in early times, that 
the gods come from this other abode, in 
whi('h they commonly live, and appear 
among men- sjUMk to thtun, hel[) them, 
[)unish them. And remembering this, it 
IxH'omes manifest that thi; jirayers jiut 
up by jirimitive peoples to their gods for 
aid in battle, an; meant literally — that 
their gods are expci'ti'd to ('ome back 
from the other kingdom they are reigning 
over, and oiu'c more fight the old 
enemii's they had before warred against 
so implacably ; and it needs but to 
name thi; Jliad^ to remind evi;ry one 
how thoroughly they bc'lieved the expec- 
. tation fulfilled.’ 

j All government, then, being originally 
! that of the strong man who has become 
a fetish by some manifestation (jf 
I sup(;riority, there arises, at his d(xith - 
his supposed de[)arture on a k^ng- 

’ In this j);iragraj)h, which I liavc* |)ur]H)S(;ly 
K-lt staiKlini; word for word as il did wlu-n 
rcpcihlishod with other essays in Dec. 1857, will 
he seen tlio outline of the ghost -theory. 'Though 
tlare are relerences to fetishism as a primitive 
form of helief, and though at ll.at lime I liad 
passively arcepted tlie current theory (tlioiigh 
never with satisfaction, for the (Origin of fetishism 
as then conceived seemed incomprehensihle) 
yet the helief tliat inanimate objects may possess 
supirnatural powers (w'hich is what was then 
understood as fetishism) is not dwelt upon as a 
primitive helief. Tlie one thing which is dw^elt 
ujion is the K'lief in the double of the dead man 
as continuing to exist, and as becoming an 
object of propitiation and eventually of worship. 
There are clearly marked out the rudiments 


usurpation ; and it similarly agree.s witli 
the fact that among the 'Fcutonic gods 
proper was one h'rt'ir who came among 


which, when supplied with the mass of facts 
collect(xi in the Destriptivc Sociology^ developed 
into the doctrine elaborated in Part I. of The 
Principles of Sociology, 
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projected expedition, in which he is ! been little by little separating itself from 
accompanied by the slaves and con- 1 the civil, both in its essence and in its 
cubines sacrificed at his tomb— there | forms. While from the God-king of tlic 
arises, then, the inci])ient division of ; barliarian have arisen in one direction 
religious from political control, of | secular rulers who, age by ag<', ha^•e 
spiritual rule from civil. His son j been losing the .sacred attributes men 
becomes deputed chief during his ascribed to them ; there lias arisen in 
absence ; his authority is ('ited as that another direction, tlie conception of a 
by which his son acts ; his ve-ngeance is deity, who, at first human in all things, 
invoked on all who disobey his son ; and ■ has been gradually losing liuman rnate- 
his commands, as previously known or ; riality, human form, human passions, 
as asserted by his son, become the gc^rm \ human models of action ; until now, 
of a moral code: a fact we shall the ' anthropomorphism has b('come a re- 
more clearly perceive if wc remember, ! proach. Along with this wide diver- 
that early moral codes inculcate mainly ; gcnce in men’s ideas of the divine and 
the virtues of the warrior, and the duty i civil ruler has been taking jilace a 
of exterminating some neighbouring corresponding (livergence in the codes 
tribe whose existence is an offence, to the of condiu t respectively proceeding from 
deity. From this point onwards, these them. AX’hilc th(' king was a deputy- 
two kinds of authority, at first compli- god - a governor such as the Jews 
cated together as those of principal and looked for in the Messiah — a governor 
agent, become slowly more and more considered, as the C/ar still is, “our 
distinct. As experience atctimulales, God upon earth,”— it, of course, followed 
and ideas of causation grow more that his commands were the supreme 
precise, kings lose their sigiernatural rules. Hut as nu n rc'usc'd to belitwe in 
attributes; an<l, instead of Gcul king, his supernatural oiigin and nature, his 
become God-des('ende<l king, (hul conmiands ceased to lu* the high(*sl ; 
ajipointed king, the Lord’s anointed, tin* and tlu;re arose a ilislinetion between 
vieegerent oG Heai'cai, ruler rrigniug by llu' regulations mad(‘ b)’ him, and the 
I )ivine right. 'I'he old theory, bon e\er, regulations handc il d»)wn from the old 
long clings to num in fia.'ling, after it has god-kings, who weie rendiTcd ever irtore 
disaj)j)eared in name ; and “siu'h (li\ inily sac nal lyv linu‘ and the* aeeumiilation of 
doth liedge a king,” that e\eT) now, myths. Ilenec: ('ajne resj)eelivel)', Law 
many, on first seeing one, Ic-el a se<'ret and Morality : the one growing ever 
surprise at finding liim an ordinary more eoru'rele, the other more abstrai-t ; 
sample of humanity. I'he sacredness tlie authority of the one ever on the 
attaching to roNahy attaehes afterwards rlcMTcase, that of the oilier ever on the 
to its a[)pendeci institutions to legisla increase; originally the same., but now 
liire.s, to law^s. Legal and illc-gal are ])laci;d daily in more marked antagonism, 
synonymous with riglit and wrong; the Simultaneously there; has bian going on 
authority of Parliament is held un | a se[)aration of the institutions adminis- 
limiled ; and a lingering faith in govern- j lering therse two codes cjf conduct, 
mental power continually generates un- ! W hile; they were yet one*, of course 
founded hopes from its enactments. ; < 'hiirch and State were; one: the king 
Political scepticism, hc)\Yevcr, having ! was arch-])riest, not nominally, but 
destre^yed the divine of royalty, really— alike the giver c)| new commands 

goes on ever-increasing, and promis(;s and the chief intc‘r[)reter cd the edd 
ultimately to reduce the State to a purely commands ; and the deputy - priest.s 
secular institution, whose regulations are coming out of his family were thus 
limited in their sphere, and have no simply expounders of the dictates of 
other authority than the general will, their anc;estry : at first as recollected, 
Meanwhile, the religious control has and afterwards as ascertained by profe.s.sed 
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interviews with them. I'his union of behaviour to the god -king. Our 
between sacred and secular — which still commonest titles have been derived 
existed practically during the middle from his names. And all salutationb 
ages, when tlie authority of kings was were primarily worship paid to him. 
mixed up with the authority of the po]ie, T.et us trace out these truths in detail, 
when thert; were bishc^p rulers having all beginning with titles, 
the powers of feudal lords, and when 'The fact alrt;ady noticed, that the 
priests punished l)y penanct*s has been, names of early kings among divers races 
stop by step, becoming Ic'ss close, are formed by the addition of certain 
'’I’hough monarelis arc still “(U'fenders syll.ibles to the names of their gods — • 
of the faith,” and ceelesiaslieal chi(‘fs, which certain syllables, like our Mac 
they are but nominally su('h. Though and Fitz^ probably mean “.son of,” or 
bisho[3S still have ei\il })o\\t'r. it is not “descended from” -at once gives 
what they onr(' liad. 1 'rot^ stantism meaning to the term Ah/Z/c/' as a divine 
shook K)ose the bonds of union ; Dissent title. And when we read, in Selden, 
has l(jng l)e(‘n busy in organizing a that “tin; ('om])osition out of these 
mechanism for religions e(»ntr(>l, wholly names of Deities was not only ])roper to 
independi'nt of law : in America, a se[)a- Kings: their ( Irandes and more honor- 
rate organi/al ion for that purpose alri:ady able subjeds ” (no doubt members of 
exists; and if anything is to hi- lioped the royal taw) “had sometimes the 
from th(' Anti-Slat{''( 'hur( h Assoc iation like”: wi* see how the term Father, 
— or, as it lias been newly named, “ 'I'he properly used by these also, and by 
Society for the Liberation of Religion tlanr multiplying dc^scendants, came to 
from’ State Patronage- and ('(»ntrol” \\(' be a title used by the people in general, 
shall present !)■ lia\(' a separati- organi/a- As l)earityg on this [)oint, it is significant 
ti<m hen- also. 'I'hus, in authority, in that in the least advanced country of 
esseiK'e, and in form, political and fairopc', wIutc bt-lief in the divine 
spiritual riiU- have been c\er more nature of the ruler still lingers, Father 
widely diveaging from the sathe r(K)t. in this higher sense, is" still a regal 
''I'hat iiK'reasing division of laltour which distinction. W hen, again, we remember 
marks the progress of society in other how the divinity at first ascribed to 
things, marks it also in this separation of kings was iif)t a eom])limentiiry fiction 
government into civil and n-ligioiis ; but a. supposed fad ; and how, further, 
and if we observe how the morality ! the celestial bodii-s were believed to be 
which now forms the substance of reli- I pers()nag{'s who oik'c lived among men ; 
gions in general, is beginning to be | we see that the a])j)ellations of oriental 
purified from the associated creeds, we i rulers, “ IJrotlier to the Sun,” <S:c., were 
may anticipate that lliis division will be ; probably once: expressive of a genuine 
ultimately carried much further. | belief ; and have simply, like many 

Passing now to tlie third sjXM-ies of j other things, ('ontiniied in use after all 
control that of ManiK-rswe shall find ■ nu-aning has gfine out of them. We 
that this, tt>o, while it had a common , may infer, too, that the titles God, Lord, 
genesis witli the others, lias graduaPy j Divinity, wen- given to primitive rulers 
come to have ii distinc t sphere and i literally — that the applied 

a sf)eeial embodiment. Among early j to the Roman eni]XTors, and the various 
aggregations c^f men befcjre yet social .sacred designations that have been 
observ^anct's existed, the sole forms of borne by monarchs, down to the still 
courtesy known were the signs of sub- extant phrase, “Our Lord the King,” 
mission to the strong man ; as the .sole are the dead and dying forms of what 
law was his will, and the sole religion were once living facts. From these 
the- awe of his supf)osed supernatural names, God, Father, Lord, Divinity, 
u<*ss. Originrdly, ceremonies were inotles originally belonging to the God-king, 
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and afterwards to God and the king, the 
derivation of our commonest titles of 
-respect is traceable. 'I'here is reason lo 
think that these titles were originally 
proper names. Not only do we sec 
among the Egyjjtians, where Pharaoh 
was synonymous with king, and among 
the Romans, where to be Cmsar meant 
to be Emperor, that the pro[K}r names 
of the greatest men were transferred to 
their successors, and so be('ame class- 
names ; but in the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy we may tra('e a human title of 
honour up to the proper name of 
•a divine personage. In Anglo-Saxon 
beaidor^ or haldof% means Lord: and 
Balder is the name of the favourite of 
Odin’s sons. How these names of 
honour biicame general is easily under- 
stood. 'rh(; relatives of the })rimitive 
kings — the grandees described by Seldcn 
as having names formed on those of the* 
gods, and shown by this to be members 
of the divine rac'e — iKs'cssarily shared in 
the ejntlu'ts dt'seriptive ol' suj)crlniman 
relationships an<l nature. 'I'laar e\i‘r- 
multiplying offspring inheriting tlu'se, 
gradually rendered th('m comparatively 
common. And then they came to lx* 
applied to every man of power ; partly 
from the fact that, in those early days 
when men conceived divinity sim[)lyas a 
stronger kind of humanity, great persojis 
could be called by<livinc‘ epilhids with but 
little exaggeration ; })artly from thc‘ lin t 
./that the unusually potent were aja to lx* 
considered as unrecognised or illegiti- 
mate descendants of “the strong, the 
destroyer, the powerful one”; and 
partly, also, from (’om[)ljment and the 
desire to propitiate. As superstition 
diminished, this last bi^'ann; the sole,* 
cause. And if we remember that it is 
the nature of compliment, to attribute 
more than is due - that in the ever 
widening application of “cscpiirc,” in tluj 
perpetual rci)etition of “your honour” 
by the fawning Irishman, and in the use 
of the name “gentleman” to any coal- 
heaver or dustman by the h^wer classes 
of I^ondon, we have current examples of 
the depreciation of titles conseciucnt on 


compliment — and that in barbiuous 
times, when the wish to propitiate N\as 
stronger than now, this effect must have 
been greater; we shall see tliat there 
naturally arose from this <'ausc' an exten- 
sive misuse of all early disliiictions. 

I Hetice the fads that Llu‘ Jews called 
Herod a god ; that Lothcr, in its higher 
sense, was a tiMau used among them by 
servants to masters ; that was 

applicable to any person of worth and 
power. Hence, too, the fact that, in 
the later })c;riods of lln^ Roman fanpirc, 
every man salutcxl his lu'ighbour as 
Domimrs or A’t'.v. But it is in llu; titles 
of the middle ages, and in tlu! growth of 
our modern ones out of them, that the 
process is most eh'arly seen. Jhrr^ 
J)oN^ Scii^/it'or, S('oor^ were all 

originally descri])tiv(‘ names of rulers, 
by the; ('omplimentiiry us(.‘ of tlu.'se 
names to all who eoiihl, on any preteiuv, 
he sup|)()sed to mrrit thtaii, and hy 
successive destamts lo still lower gradt'S, 
they have I'ome to hi' common forms of 
address. At lirst tlu' phrase in \\lii('h a 
serf aee()St<<l his desj)otie chief, mein 
//err is n<nv familiarly aj)plie<l in 
Germany to ordinary j)e<)ple. 'I'hc 
Sjianish title /Ay//, on<'(‘ proper to 

noblenum and gentlemen call), is now 
accorded to all classi'S. So, too, it is 
with Sii^nor in Italy. Se/t^oeur and 
A/onse/xnenr, by conliaction in Sie/zr and 
A/onsie/ir, lia\c produced llie term of 
, resjiect claimed by exery I'reiu.hman. 
i An<l whether Sire be or be not a like 
! ('onlnu'tion of S/xnor, it is clear that, 

I as it was borne by sundry of the ancient 
I feudal lords of J^'rance, who, as Selden 
says, “arfe('led rather to b(‘(j sided by 
the name of Sire llian Baron, Ar Sire 
dc Alozifmorencie^ /.e Sire de Jieaujeu^ 
and the like,” and as it has Ix'cii 
c(anmonly used to monan hs, our word 
A», whic h is derixed from ii, originally 
meant lord or king, d ims, too, it is 
witii feminine titles. /Aidy\ which, accord- 
I ing to Horne 'I'uoke, means exalted^ and 
was at lirst given (jnly to the few, is now 
given to all women of education. /Jame, 
once an honourable name to which, in 
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old books, we find the epithets of “ high’ 
born ” and “ stately ” affixed, has n<jvv, 
by re{)cated v/idenings of its application, 
become relatively a term of contempt. 
And if we trace the compound of this, 
ma Dame, through its contractions — 
Madam, ma'am, mam, mum, we find 
that th(* “ Yes’m ” of Sally to her 
mistress is originally (Mjuivalent to “ Ves, 
my exalted,” or “ Yes, your highness.” 
^riiroughout, therefore, the gcn(;sis of 
words of honour has bi'cn th(i same. 
Just as with the. Jews and with tht* 
Romans, has it been with the modern 
Kuropetans. 'I'raring these everyday 
names to their primitivi' significations of 
hrd and and renuanbering that in 

aboriginal societies thc'sii were a])plicd 
only to the. gods and their descendants, 
we arrive at the ('onclusion that our 
familiar Sir and . Mansietir art?, in their 
primary aiul e.xjiantletl meanings, terms 
of adoration. 

Furlht'r it) illustrate this gradual 
dcjiret'iation of titles, and to ('onlirm the 
inference drawn, it may be well to notit'c 
in [lassing, that tlic oldest of them have', 
as might be t'xpet'ted, been de])re('iati‘tl 
to the gnxitcst e.xlt.ait. 'I hus, Master 
a word jirovcd b)' its dcriwUion, and by 
the similarity of the t'onnate wools in 
other languages (hV., maitre for mais/re : 
Dutch, meester : Dan., //tester; ( ler., 
me/s/er) to have? been ont? of the earliest 
in use for t'xpressing lordsinj) has now 
become a[)pli<’ablc to children only, and, 
under the modification of “ Mister,” to 
persons next above the labourer. Again, 
knighthood, the oldest kind of dignity, 
is also the lowest; and Knight Bachelor, 
whi('h is the lownst order of knighthood, 
is more; aiKu'ent than any other of the 
orders. .Similarly, too, with the? pta-rage: 
Baron is alike the earlit?st and lea.st 
elevated of its divisions, d'his ('ontinual 
degradation of all names of h(3nour has, 
from time to time, made' it re(|uisite to 
introduce new' ones having the distin- 
guishing effei'ts w’hii'h the originals had 
lost by generality of use ; just as our 
habit of misapplying superlatives has, by 
gradually destroying their force, entailed 


the need for fresh ones. And if, within 
the last thousand years, this pro(?ess has 
W'orked results thus marked, w^e may , 
readily conceive h(3W’, during previous 
thou.sands, the titles of gods and demi- 
gods came to be used to all persons 
exercising powa?r ; as tht?y have since 
come to be used to persons of respecta- 
bility. 

If from names of honour w^e turn to 
phra.scs of honour, w'e find similar facts. 
'I’hc oriental styles of adtlre.ss, a])|)lied to 
ordinary people - “ I am your slave,” 
“All 1 have is yours,” “1 am your 
.sacrifice” attribute to the individual r 
spoken to the same grc'atness that 
Ma/zsie// r iiml AJ)' Ij/rd ilo: they ascribe 
to him the character of an all-powerful 
ruler, so immeasurably superior to the 
speake r as to be liis owner. So, like- 
wise, with tin? Bolish ex])ressions of 
res|.)e('l — “1 throw my.self under your 
fe(,;t,”“l ki.ss your fei:t.” In our now 
meaningU'.ss subscription to a formal 
letter - “ Your most obt?dient servant ” 
the same thing is \isible. Nay, even 
in lh(? familiar signe.ture “ Yours faith- 
hilly,” till* “your.s, ” if interpreted as 
originally meant, is the expression of a 
slave to his master, i:\ll th(?sc dead 
forms wen? once living embodiments of 
fact ; were [irimarily th(? giMiuiiu? indica- 
tions of that submission to authority 
which they verbally assert ; were after- 
wards naturally used by the weak and 
('owardly to j)ropiliate th(3se above? them; ... 
gradually grew' to be considt?red the due 
of sucli ; and, by a crintinually w'ider 
misu.se, have lost their m(?anings, as Sir 
and Master have done. 'I’hat, like 
title.s, they were in the beginning used 
(inly to th(? (lod-king, is indicated by the 
fact that, like titles, they w'cre subse- 
(piontly used in common to Ood and 
the king. Religious w'or.shij) has ever 
largely consisted of prof(?ssions of obedi- 
ence, of being Clod’s servants, of belong- 
ing to him to do what he will with. 
Kikt.* titles, therefore, these common 
phra.scs of honour had a devotional 
origin. Perhaps, however, it is in the 
use of the word you as a singular pronoun 
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that the popularizing of what were once 
supreme distinctions is most markedly 
, illustrated. This addressing of a single 
individual in the plural, was originally 
an honour given only to the highest ~ 
was the reciprocal of the im]>erial “we” 
assumed by such. Yet now, by beitig 
applied to successively lower and lower 
classes, it has become all but universal. 
Only by one sect of Christians, and in a 
few secluded districts, is the ])rimitive 
thou still us(m1. And ihejw, in bc<'oming 
conmifm to all ranks, has simultaneously 
lost every vestig(^ of llu; distinc'tion (jnce 
'attaching to it. 

but the genesis of MantK'rs out of 
forms of allegiance and worship, is above 
all shown in modes of salutation. Note 
first the significani'e of tht^ word. Among 
the Romans, the salufatio was a daily 
homage paid by clients and inferiors to 
their superiors. 'This was alike tlu‘ i-ase 
with civilians and in the army. 'I'lic 
V(Ty derivation of our word, therefore, is 
suggestive of submission. Passing to 
particular forms of obeisance (mark tlu* 
word again), let us begin with the 
KasUirn one of baring th(‘ feet. 'I'his 
was, })rimarily, a mark of riwerenee, 
alike to a god and a king. 'I’hi' act of 
Mo.scs before the burning bush, and the 
practice of Mahometans, who are sworn 
on the Koran with their shoes off, 
exemi)lify the one imiphiyment of it ; 
the custom c;f the Persians, who remove 
’their shoes fin entering the presc-ne«‘ of 
their monan'h, exemjilifies the other. 
As usual, however, tliis homage, paid 
next to inferior rul(*rs, has descended 
from grade to grade. In India it is a 
common mark of res}je< t ; the lower 
* orders (T 'Turks never enter the jKcsence 
of their superi(;rs hut in their stoekings ; 
and in Japan, this baring of the feet is 
an ordinary salutaticai . (^f man to man. 
'Take another case. Helden, de.scribing 
the ceremonies of the Romans, .says ; - - 
*• For whereas it was usuall either to 
» ki.ss the Images of their Gods, or, 
adoring them, to stand somewhat off j 
before them, solemnly moving the right ! 
hand to the lips, and thjn, casting it as i 
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if they had cast kisses, to turne the body 
on the same hand (whi('h was the right 
forme of Adoration), it gnnv also by 
custom, first that the Tanpcrors, being 
next to Deities, and by some aceoiintecl 
as Deities, had the like doiu' to them in 
acknowledgment of their (neatness.” 
If, now, we ('all to mind the awkward 
.salute of a village schooTboy, made by 
jnitting his open hand up to his face 
and describing a semicirele with his 
forearm : and if we remember that tlu^ 
.salute thus used as a form of revt*renee 
in country districts, is most likely a 
remnant of the feudal times ; we shall 
.see n/ason for thinking that ourc'ommon 
wave of the hand to a friend across the 
.str(H‘t, rejire.sents what was primarily a 
devotional ai t. 

Similarly have originated all forms of 
respe('t d('pending upon inclinations of 
the body. Thitire jirostration is the 
aboriginal sign of submission. 'Tlu* 
pas.sage of Staipture- 'Thou hast put 
all undia- his f(.•e^,'’ and that other oiu', 
so suggestive in its anthropomorphism - 
“'The Lord said unto my l-<>rd, sit thou 
at my right hand, until 1 niakt' thine 
enemies thy footstool,” im])ly, what the 
.A.s.syrian .seulpliirc s bear out, that it was 
the pracliei'of the aneiiait god-kingsol the 
ICast to tramph' on th(' contpiered. As 
there ar<; existing savage's who signify 
submission by jilaeing the nea k und(.*r 
the foot of th(! jierson submilled to, it 
bec'onu's obxious that all jirostration, 
e.specially when aciaiinjianied by kissing 
the foot, expres.si'd a willingness to be 
trodden u])on was an att(‘mpt to miti- 
gate wrath 1))' saying, in signs, “ 'Tn'ad 
on me if you will.’’ Remembering, too, 
that kissing tlie loot, as of the Pope and 
of a saint’s statue, still eonlimies in 
luirope to be a mark of extreme rever- 
ence ; that pro.stration to feudal kmls 
was once general, and that its disap})ear- 
ance mu.st Ikivc taken j.»laee, not abru])tly, 
but by gradual change int(j .something 
else ; we have gnaind for (haiving from 
i the.se deepest of hujniliati(.)ns all inclina- 
! tions of resjK-et ; esjK C'ially as the transi- 
1 tion is traceable. 'The reverence of a 
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Russian serf, who bends his head to the 
ground, and tb(>* salaam of the TTindoo, 
are al^ridged prostrations ; a bow' is a 
short salaam ; a nod is a short bow. 
Should any hesitate to admit this c'.onrhi- 
sion, then perhaps, on being reminded 
that the lowest of these ob('isun('es art: 
common where the submission is most 
abject ; that anmng oursc:lves the ])ro- 
fundity of the bow marks the amount of 
respect ; and lastly, that the bow is evtai 
now used devotionally in our ehurelies 
—by Catholics to their altars, and by 
Protestants at tlie name of ('hrist — tlu;y 
will see surfieient reason for thinking 
that this salutation also was originally 
worshifj. 

d'he same may be said, too, of the j 
curtsy, or eourlesy, as it is othcTwisc: 
written. Its derivation from rw/y/e/.s/t’, 
courtcousness, that is, behaviour like 
that at court, at onc'C shows that it was 
primarily the reveiaaux' [)aid to a monarc h. 
And if we cull to mind that falling on 
the knees, or eju caie knee, has becat a 
common obeisance of su1)jec:ts to rulcTs : 
that in ancient maiuiscaipts and tapc's- 
tries, servants are depictc'd as assuming 
this attitude while offering the dishes to 
their masters at table ; and that this 
same attitude is assumcal towards our 
own cpu'cn at every jjresentation : we ! 
may infer, what the character of tin 
curtsy itself suggests, that it is an ■ 
abridged act of kneeling. As the word 
has been c'caUrac ted from (ourloisic into 
curtsy ; so the motion has been c(.>n- 
tracted from a plac'ing of the knee on 
the floor, to a lowering of the knee 
towards the floor. MoreovcT, when we ! 
compare the curtsy of a lady with the 
awkward one a peusant girl makes, 
whic h, if continued, would bring her 
down on both knees, we may sec in this 
last a renmant of that greater reverence 
reejuired of serfs. And when, from con- 
sidering that simple kneeling of the 
West, still represented by the curtsy, we ' 
pass Eastward, and note the attitude of 
the Mahommedan worshipper, who not 
only kneels but bows his head to the 
^0roiihd, we may infer that the curtsy 


also is an evanescent form c>f the 
aboriginal prostration. In further evi- 
denca^ of this it may be remarked, that 
tliere has but recently disa])peared from 
the salutations of men, an action having 
the .same proximate deri Vatican with the 
curtsy. 'That bac^kward sweep of the 
right foot with which the conventicmal 
stage-sailor accom])anies his bcjw — a 
movement which jjrevailed generally in 
[)ast generations, when “a bow and a 
scrape ” went tc:)gether, and which, within 
tl)e memf)ry of living persons, was made 
by boys U) lhc:ir master when entering 
school, with the eOcc't cjf wearing a hole 
in the floor — is pretty clearly a pre- 
liminary to going (.)n c^aie knee. A 
motion so ungainly c-.ould never have 
been intentionally introduced ; c:ven if 
thc‘ artifK-ial introduc-tion of obcrisancu's 
were possible. lienc'C' we must regard 
it as the: remnant of something ante- 
c'cdc'nt ; and that this something antc:- 
(vdent was humiliating may be inft:rrt‘cl 
from the phrase, ‘‘scauping an acxpiaint- 
anee’’; wliic'h, being used to denote the 
gaining of favour by obsequiousne.ss, 
implies that the scrape was considered a 
mark of servility -that is, of servile 
position. 

(Consider, again, the une.ovcTing of the 
head. .Almost everywhere this has Ix'Cii 
a sign of rc:vc‘ren('e, alike in temples and 
iK'fore jiolenlales ; and it yet |)rescrves 
among us some of its original meaning. 
Whether it rains, hails, or shines, you 
must keep your head bare while speaking 
to the monarch: and no one may keep 
his hat on in a ])laee of worship. As 
usual, however, this c'eremony, at first 
a submission to gods and kings, ha.s 
become in proc:ess of time a cjommon 
c'ivility. Once an acknowledgment (if 
another's unlimited supremacy, the 
removal of the hat is now a salute 
ac'cordod to very ordinary persons ; and 
that uncovering originally reserved for 
entraiK'e into “the house of God” or 
the residence of the ruler, good manners 
now dictates on entrance into a labourer’s 
cottage. 

Standing, too, as a mark of respect, 
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has undergone like extensions in its 
application. Shown, by the practice in 
our churches, to be intermediate between 
the humiliation signified by kneeling and 
the self-respect which silting im})lies, 
and usetl at courts as a form of homage 
A\’hen more active demonstrations of it 
have been made, this jiosture is now 
employed in daily life to show considera- 
tion ; as seen alike in the attitude of a 
servant before a mastiT, and in that 
rising which politeness jiresc'ribes on the 
entraiK'e of a visitor. 

Many other threads of evidence might 
have been woven into our argiiUKait. 
As, for examjile, the signifu'ant fa«'t, that 
if we trace back our still existing law of 
primogeniture — if we consider it as dis- 
played by S('otlish ('Ians, in whi('h not 
only ownership but gcn'crnment dev»)lved 
from the beginning (in the cld<.*st son of 
the eldest —if we l(;ok I'urthcr back, an<l 
observe that the old titles of lordsliip, 
Scflor, Sire^ Sicifr, all 
originally mean senior, or elder -if wt; | 
go Eastward, and find tliat S/ivick has a 
like derivation, and that the Oriental 
names for priests, as for instance, 

are literally interpreted o/tf man if we 
note in Hebrew records how far ba('k 
dates the ascribed sujieriority of the 
first-born, how great the authority of 
elders, and how sacred the memory of 
patriarchs —and if, thc*n, we remember 
that among divine titles arc “ Ancient of 
Days,” an(i “ Father of Gods and men 
— we see how completely thcese facts 
harmonize with the hypothesis, that the 
aboriginal god is the first man sufficiently 
great to become a tradition, the earliest 
w^hose power and (U;cds made him 
remembered ; that lienee aniic^uity un- 
avoidably became associated with sinie- 
riority, and age with nearm-ss in blood 
to “the powerful one”; that so there 
naturally arose that domination of the 
eldest >vhich characterizes the hist(^ry of 
all the higher races, and that the«)ry 
of human degeneracy which even yvl 
survives. \Vc might further dwell on ; 
the facts, that Lord signifies high-born, j 
or, as the same root gives a word i 
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meaning heaven, i)ossibly heaven-born ; 
that, before it became common, S/r or 
Sire, as well as Father, was the distinc- 
tion of a ])riesi ; that worship, originally 
worth-ship — a term of rt spcc't that lias 
btxm used commonly, ;is well as to 
magistrates -is also our term for the act 
of attributing greatness (,)r worth t(* the 
Deity; so that to asc'i'ihc worth shi}) to 
a man is to worship him. W'e might 
make niiK'h of tlic (widciu'c; iliat all 
early govcjrnmcnts are more or less dis- 
tinctly thcocTalii' : and that among 
ancient [Casti.rn nations even tlu' com- 
moni'st forms anti customs liad reli- 
gious saiu'tions. \\ (' might enforce 
our argiiUH'nt rcsjiccting the dtriva- 
lion of cercinonii's, by tracing out the 
aboriginal olx'isanct^ madi' by ])ulling 
dust on the head, \vhi('h symbolizes 
[Hitting the head in the dust : by 
affiliating th(' practic'i' found in certain 
tribes, of (l(;ing anotla'r honour liy 
presenting him with a [lortion of hair 
I torn from tlu' head an act which seems 
tantamount to saying, “ I am your 
slave”; by investigating the Oricaital 
custom of gi\ing to a \isitor any object 
lu,‘ sjMxiks of admiringly, which is pix-tty 
clearlv a earrying out of tin; ('onipliment, 
“ All 1 have is yours.” 

W’ithout enlarging, liowrwcr, on these 
and minor fai ls, we venture to think 
that die evideiK'C assigned is sufficient. 
Had the proofs been few, or of one 
kind, little faitli could liavc been placed 
in tlic inference;, but numerous as they 
arc, alike in the case of titles, in diat of 
complimentary phrases, and in that jof 
salutes— .similar and simultaneous, too, 
as tin; proix-ss of depreciation lias been 
in all of thes(' ; tin; evidences bcixmic 
strong by mutual ('(adirmalion. And 
when we recollect, also, that not only 
have the results of tliis jnxK'css been 
visible in various nations and in all 
times, hut that they arc oci'iirring among 
ourselves at tin; [ncsciit moment, and 
that the causes a.'>.signed for previous 
de])reciations may be st;en daily working 
out .others — when we rei'ollec't this^ it 
becomes scarcely possible to doubt that 
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the process has been as alleged ; and 
that our ordinary words, acts, and 
phrases of civility originally expressed 
submission to another’s omnipotence. 

'Thus the general doctrine, that all 
kinds of gtjvernment exercised over men 
were at first one government — that the 
political, the religious, and the cere- 
monial forms (;f contr<jl are divergent 
branches of a general and once indi- 
visible control -begins to look tenable. 
When, with th(i above facts frtish in 
mind, we read that in Eastern tradilicms 
Nimrod, among others, figures in all the 
characters of hero, king, and divinity — 
when we turn to the sculptures exhumed 
by Mr. I^iyard, and contemplating in 
them the effigies of kings driving over 
enemies, and adored by jirostratc slaves, 
then observe how their actions corres- 
pond to the primitive names for gods, 
“the strcjng,” “the destroyer,” “the 
powerful one ” — and when, lastly, we 
discover that among races of men still 
living, there are I’lirrent superstitions 
analogous to those which oUl ripcords 
and old buildings indi<'ate ; we begin to 
realize the probability of the hyjiolhesis 
that has bc'cn s(‘t forth. k(‘j)r<'scnting 
to f)urselves the con(|uering chief as 
figured ill ancient mytlis, and poems, 
and ruins ; we may see that all rules of 
conduct spring from his will. Alike 
legislator and judge, (|uarn‘is among his 
subjects are decidt-d by him ; anil his 
words be(Hmie the l.aw. Awe of him is 
the incipient Religion : and his maxims 
furnish his first jireccgits. Submission is 
made to liim in the forms he pn-scribes ; 
and these give birth to Manners. f'Vom 
the lirst, time developes [)oliti('al alle- 
giaiK'C and the administration of justice ; 
from the .second, the worshij) of a being 
whose personality becomes ever more 
vague, and the inculcation of precepts 
ever more abstract ; from the third, 
forms and names of honour and the 
rules of etiquette. In conformity with 
the law of evolution of all organized 
bodies, that general functions are gradu- 
ally separated into the special functions 
constituting them, there have grown up 


in the social organism for the better 
performance of the governmental office, 
an apparatus of law-courts, judges, and 
barristers ; a national church, with its 
bishops and jiriests ; and a system of 
caste, titlc.s, aiul ceremonie.s, adminis- 
tered by society at large. By the first, 
ov'crt aggressions are cognized and 
; punisheil ; by the second, the disposi- 
j lion to commit such aggressions is in 
j some degree checked ; by the third, 

I those minor breaches of good conduct 
i which the others do not notice, are 
j denounced and chastised. Law and 
I Religion control behaviour in its essen- 
tials; Manners (xmtrol it in its details. 
For regulating thicse daily actions wLich 
are too numerous and too unimportant 
to be officially directed there comes into 
play this subtler set of restraints. And 
when we consider what these restraints 
are • when we analyze the words, and 
phrasc.s, and movements employed, we 
.see that in origin as in effect, the system 
is a setting up of tcnqiorary governments 
iH'tween all men who come in c'ontact, 
for the |)ur])ose of blotter managing the 
inten'oiirse between them. 

From the proposition, that these several 
kinds of government are ijssentially one, 

I both in gcaiesis and function, may bo 
1 deduc(>d several important corollaries, 

, diri'i'tly bearing on our special topic. 

' Let us first notice, that there is not 
I only a ctjinmon origin and office for all 
: forms of rule, but a common necessity 
. for them. 'The aboriginal man, coming 
' fresh from the killing of bears and from 
i l>ing in ambush for liis enemy, has, by 
; the neci‘ssities of his ('ondition, a nature 
reijuiring to be (uirbiid in its every 
I impufse. Alike in war and in the chase,- 
I his daily di.scii>line has been that of 
I .sacrificing other creatures to his own 
I needs and passions. His character, 
j beijiieathed to him by ancestors who led 
j similar lives, is moulded by this di.sci- 
pline- is fitted to this existence. The 
unlimited selfishness, the love of inflict- 
ing ])ain, the bloodthirstiness, thus kept 
active, he brings with him into the social 
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statt;. These dispositions put him in 
constant danger of ('onllid willi his 
CJiiially savage neighbour. In small 
things as in great, in words as in deeds, 
he is aggressive ; and is hourly liable to 
the aggressions of others like natured. 
Only, therefore, by rigorous control 
exercised over all actions, ('un the 
primitive unions of men b(' maintained. 
There must be a ruler strong, reiiKa'se- 
less, and of indomitable will ; there 
must be a creed terrible in its threats 
to the disolxxlient ; there must be 
servile submission of inferiors to supi‘- 
riors. Thi; law must be cruel ; the 
religion must bc‘ stc'in ; the ct.Temonic'S 
must be strict. 'l'ht‘ eo ordinati^ m^ces 
sity for these several kinds of restraint 
might be largt'ly illustrated from hisiory 
wtM-e there space. Suftiee it to })oint 
out that wliere the ('ivil power has been 
w(,'ak, the multi[)li(‘ati<jn of thievt's, 
assassins, and banditti, has indicated 
th(j a[)j)roach of social dissolution; that 
when, from the c'.orruptnt'ss oi' its minis 
try, religion has lost its inllueiuH', as it 
did just before the Klagt'llants appeared, 
the State has been i;ndangere<l : and 
that the disregard (T ('slablished so('ial 
obstM'vances has (n'er been an act'om 
]3animent of pcjlitic'al revolutions. W'ho 
ever doubts the max'ssity for a govern- 
ment of manners [)roportionatein strength 
to the co-t;xisting [)olilic'al and religious 
governments, will be convinced on 
calling to mind that until recently even 
elaborate codes of b(.‘haviour failed to 
keej) gentltunen fr(an (juarrelling in the 
streets and lighting duels in taverns ; 
and on remembering that tnaai now 
people exhibit at the doors of a theatre, 
where then; is no ceremonial law to rule 
them, an aggri;ssiveness which would 
produce conhision if c!arried into social 
intercotirse. 

As might be cx[)ected, we find that, 
having a common origin and like 
general functions, these several con- 
trolling agencies act during each eni 
with similar degrees of vigour. Under 
the Chinese despotism, stringent and 
multitudinous in its edicts and harsh in 


the enforcement of them, and associated 
with which thcTc' is an ecjually stern 
domestic despotism excrciscal by the 
eldest surviving male of the* family, 
there exists a system of ob.servancxjs* 
alike com[)licatc‘d and rigid. 'I'here is 
a tribunal of ceremonies. Previous to 
|)resentation at c t)uit, ambassadors pass 
many days in ]>rac'tising the; reciuired 
forms. Social intci'course is ciimbered 
by endlt'ss comjiliments and obeisanc'.es. 

. ('lass distinctions are strongly marked 
; by badges. And if there wants a 
definite measure c:)f the; respia t j)aid U:) 

: .soc'ial ordinanc'cs, we have* it in the 
torture; to which ladies submit in having 
their fex-t crushed. In India, and 
, indeed thicnighcMit the I'kisl, the re exists 
: a like connexion bc'twi;en the pitiless 
I tyranny of rulers, the dread terrors 
j c.>f immemorial c rc'ccls, and the rigid 
rc'straint ot unc hangc'ablc customs, ('asle 
rc'gulations continue still unalliTable ; 
the' fashions of cdotlus and furniture 
have; rcMuained the same* for age.s ; 
siittcx s are so ancient as to be* men- 
tioned by Strabo and Diodorus Siculus ; 
justice; is still administered at tht;palace- 
gatc’s as of old ; in short, ‘'■cNery usage 
is a prcc'e})t of religion and a maxim of 
jurisprudence.” A similar rc'lation.ship 
ol phenomena was exhibited in luiropc 
during the; Middle Ages. While its 
, govcrnmcaits, gc;neral and local, were 
: despotic*, while the (dmrch was unshorn 
[ of its jjow'c.T, while the c riminal c;ode 
i was full of horrors and the hell of the 
popular crc;c;d full of terrors, the rules of 
' bc;haviour we re both mcac; numerous 
and more carefully conformed to than 
nenv. Diffc‘renc;es cjf dress markc;cl divi- 
' sions of rank. Mc;n were limitc;d by 
law to c:ertain widths of slioe-tocxs ; and 
; no one; below' a spc;c'ifH;cl d<;gree might 
i wc;ar a c'loak less than so many inches 
long. 'The symbols on banners and 
shields were carefully attcaided to. 

■ Heraldry was an imjjc^rtant brancdi of 
know'lcxlge. J*rec:c;clenf;e was .strictly 
insistc'd cm. And those; various salutes 
of whic h we now' list; the aliridgments, 
w'cre gone through in full. Even during 
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i)wn last century, with its corrupt 
‘^House of ("onimons and little-curbed 
tittionarchs, we may mark a rorrespon- 
'‘4encc of social formalities. Gentlemen 
were still distinguished from lower 
classes by dress ; and ( hildren addressed 
-their parents as S/r and Aladam, 

' A further corollary naturally following 
this la.st, and almost, indeed, forming i 
part of it, is, that tht'se several kinds of | 
government decrease in striiigcaiey at 
the same rate. Simultiiieoiisly w th the 
decline in the influence of j)riesthoods, | 
and in tlie fear of eternal torments— | 
simultaneously with the mitigation of j 
political tyranny, the growth of popular 1 
power, and the amelioration of criminal 
codes ; has taken pi ice that diminution 
of formalities and that fading of distiiu'- 
tive marks, now so observable. Looking 
at home, wi; may note that there is 
less attention to ])re('edcncc than there 
used to be. No one in our d<iy ends an 
interview with the j)hnise “yourhumhle 
servant.” "riie employment of the word 
♦S’//*, once general in social intercourse, is 
at present considered bad breeding ; 
and on the occasions calling for them, it 
is held vulgar t«) use the words “ Your 
Majesty,” or “ Voiir lioyal llighnt'ss,” 
more than om^e in a ('onversation. 
People no longer formally drink one 
another’s healths; and e\en the taking 
wine with one another at dinner has 
ceased to be fashion.dde. It is remarked 
of us by foreigners, that we take off our 
hats le.ss than any othiT nati<;n in 
Europe —a remark which should be 
coupled with the cjther, that we are the 
freest nation in ICuropc, As already 
implied, this association of fac ts is not 
ticcidental. d'hese modes of address 
and titles and obeisances, bearing about 
them, as they all d(^, something of that 
servility w'hich marks their origin, bet'omi* 
distasteful in proportion as men IxM'omc 
more independent themselves, and sym- 
pathize more with the independence of 
Others, The feeling which makes the 
|podem gentleman tell the labourer 
landing bareheaded before him to put 
^0 his hat —the feeling which gives us a 


dislike to those who cringe and fawn — 
the feeling which makes- us alike assert 
our own dignity and respect that of 
others — the feeling which thus leads us 
more and more to discountenance forms 
and names which confess inferiority and 
submission ; is the same feeling which 
resists despotic power and inaugurates 
[>opular government, denies the authority 
of the ("hurch, and establishes the right 
of pri\at(‘ judgment. 

A fourth lac'l, akin to the foregoing, 
is, that with dt'creasing cotTcivcness in 
these .sevi'ral kinds of government, their 
re.si)eclive forms lt)se their meanings. 
'I'he same pnx'e.ss whic'h has made our 
monari'h ])ut forth as his own acts what 
arc the ai'ts of ministers ajjprovi'd by the 
people, and has thus ('hanged him from 
master into agent — the same process 
which, making attendanc'e at church 
\ery mu('lt a matter of respectability, 
has done away with the telling ('f heads, 
the ('ailing (jii saints, and tlie perform- 
aiK'c of ]>enances ; is a process by which 
titles and ('cremonies tliat once had a 
meaning and a jxjwer have been rodiu'ed 
to emj)ty forms, ('oats of arms which 
served to distinguish men in battle, 
iKJW figure on the ('arriage jianels of 
retired merchants. On('(; a badge of 
high military rank, the shoulder-kn(jt 
has become, on the niodcTii footman, a 
mark of servitude, 'i'he name banneret, 
which originally marked a i)arlially- 
created Huron -a Baron who had passed 
his military “little go” — is n(;w, under 
the modification of Baronet, applicable 
to anyone favoured by wealth or interest 
or party feeling. Knighthood has so far 
(eased to be an honour, that men 
honour themselves by declining it. The 
military dignity Escuyer has, in the 
modern Kstjuire, become a w^holly un- 
military affix. 

But perhai)s it is in that class of social 
ol).servanc'es com])rehended under the 
term Fashion (which we must here 
discuss parenthetically) that this process 
is seen with the greatest distinctness. 
..Vs contrasted with Manners, which 
dictate our minor acts in relation to 
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other persons, Fashion dictates our 
minor acts in relation to ourselves. 
While the one prescribes that part of our 
deportment which directly affects our 
neighbours; the other prescribes that 
part of our deportment which is pri- 
marily personal, and in which our 
neighbours are concerned only as s[)ec- 
tators. Thus distinguished as they are, 
however, the two have a common source. 
For while, as we have shown, Manners 
originate by imitation of the behaviour 
pursued towards tin; great ; Fashion 
originates by imitation of the behaviour 
of the great. While the one has its 
derivatirm in the titles, phrases, and 
salutes used to those in power; the 
other is derived from the habits and 
appearances exhibited />r those* in [)ower. 
The Carib iiKJther who sepiee/es her 
child’s head into a sha|)e like that of the 
chief ; the young savage, who mak(;s 
marks on himself similar to the s('ars 
carried by the warriors (d' his tribe ; the 
Highlander who adopts the plaid worn b)' 
the head of his clan ; the courtiers who 
affect greyncss, or limp, or cover their 
necks, in imitation of their king, and the. 
people who ape the eourtiers ; are alike; 
acting under a kind of gov(;rnment 
connate with that of Manners, and, like* 
it too, primarily beneficial. For neawith- 
standing the numberless absurdities int<j 
which this eeipying has led pefipU;, fronr 
nose-rings to ear-rings, from painted 
faces to beauty spots, from shaven heads 
to powdered wigs, from filed teeth and 
Stained nails to bell-girdles, peaked 
.shoes, and breeches stuffed with bran, 
it must yet be conclud(;d that as the 
men of will, intelligence, and originality, 
who have got to the top, are, on the 
average, more likely to show judgment 
in their habits and tastes than the mass, 
the imitation of such is advantageous. 
By and by, however, Fashion, decaying 
like these other forms of rule, almost 
wholly ceases to be an imitation of the 
best, and becomes an imitation of (tuite 
other than the best. As tho.se who take 
orders are not those having a special 
fitness for the priestly office, but those 


who hope to get livings ; as legislators 
and public functionaries do not become, 
such by virtue of their political insight 
and [lower to rule, but by virtue of birth, 
acreage, and cla.ss influence ; so, the 
.self-elected clique who set the fashion, 
do this, not by force of nature, by 
intellect, by higher worth or better 
taste, but solely by unt'hecked assump- 
tion. Anunig the initialed arc to bei 
found neither the nolile.*^! in rank, the 
('hief in [lower, the best cultured, the 
mo.st refined, nor those of greatest genius,^ 
wit, or beauty ; and their reunions, so 
far frtim being su[ierior to others, are 
noted for their inanity. Vet, by the 
exanqile of these sham great, and ntit by 
that of the truly great, does society at 
large now regulate its habits, its dre.ss, 
its small usages. .\s a natural conse- 
(.[uence, these havi; gcnc'rally little of 
tliat suitableness »vhich the theory of 
fashion implit's they should have. 
Instead of a [irogress towards greater 
eleganc(* and convenience, which might 
be (;\[)e('ted to (x'cur did j)eo[)le copy 
the ways of the really best, or follow 
their own ideas of pro[)ri(;ty, we have a 
reign of mere whim, of unreason, of 
change for the sake of change, of wanton 
oseillations from either t;\treme to the 
otlier. .'\nd so life /a modt\ instead of 
being life eondueled in the mo.st rational 
manner, is life njgulated by s[)eiidthriftS 
and idk.T.s, milliners and tailors, dandies 
and silly women. 

d’o these .several (;orol]arii;s — that the 
various orders of control exeo'ised over 
men have a c-ommon origin and a 
eommon function, are called out by 
c<j-ordinatc nccx'ssitics and co-c.xist in 
like stringency, declint; together and 
decay together it now only remains to 
add that they simultant;ously become 
less ncx'dful. The social discipline 
which has already wrought out great 
changes in men, must go on eventually 
to work out greater ones, d'hat daily 
('urbing of da; lower nature and culture 
of lh(; higlier, which out of cannibals 
and dcvil-worshi[)[)crs has evolved phil- 
anthropists, lovers of peace, and haters of 
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superstition, may be ex[)eeted to evolve 
out of these, men as much superior to 
them as they are to their progenitors. 
The causes that have produced past 
modific'ations are still in action ; must 
continue in ac tion as long as there exists 
any incongruity between men’s desires 
and the requirements of the social state ; | 
and must eventually make them organi- 
cally fit for the social state. As it is 
now needless to forbid man-eating, so 
will it ultimately bec'ome needless to 
forbid murder, theft, and the minor 
offences of our criminal c'ode. Along 
with growth of human nature; into 
harmony with the moral law, th(;re will 
go decreasing need for judges and 
Statute-books ; when the right course 
has become the course spontaneously 
chosen, prosina'ts of future reward or 
punishment will not be wanted as inc'cn 
tives ; and when due regard for others 
has become instinctive, there will ikxmI 
no code of ceremonies to say how 
behaviour shall be regulatcxl. 

Thus, thi.’n, may be rec'ognized the 
meaning of those eccentricities of rc;- 
formers whic:h we set out by clc;scTibing. 
'rhey are not ac'(;idental ; they are not 
mere personal c:a])ri('e.s. 'I'hcware inevi- 
table results of the law of relationship 
above illustrated. 'I'hat c;.ommiinity of 
genesis, function, and dc;c:ay which all 
forms of restraint exhibit, is simply the 
obverse of the fact at first pefintexi out, 
that thc'y have* in t\vo sentiments of 
human nature a common preserver and 
a common destroyer. Awe; of powc;r 
originates aticl eherishes thc-m all ; love 
of freedom undermines and weakeiis 
them all. The one defends despotism 
and asserts the; supremacy of laws, 
adheres to old cTi;eds and supports 
ecclesiasticxil authority, pays respext to 
titles and conserves forms ; the other, 
putting rectitude above legalit)’, achieves 
periodical instalments of political liberty, 
inaugurates ITotestantism and works out 
its consec{uencos, ignores the senseless 
dictates of b'ashion and emaneipates 
mejt 'from dead customs, d'o the true i 


refcjrmer no institution is sacred, no 
belief above criticism. Everything shall 
conform itself to ec|uity and reason ; 
nothing shall be saved by its prestige. 
Concx;ding to each man liberty to pursue 
his own ends and satisfy his own tastes, 
he demands for himself like liberty ; 
and cxaisents to no restrictions on this, 
save those \vhic'h other men’s ecpial 
c'laims involve. No matter whether it 
be an ordinance cjf cme man, or an 
orclinanc:e of all mc;n, if it trenches cm 
his lc;gitimate sj)here of action, he denies 
its validity. I'he tyranny that would 
impose on him a particular style of 
clrc;ss and a set mode of behaviour, he 
resists ecpially with tlie tyranny that 
would limit his buyings and sellings, or 
dictate his c'rcxxl. I’ hether the regula- 
tion be formal 1}' made; by a legislature;, 
or informally made by soc'.ic;ty at large; — 
whether the; penalty for disobedience 
be imj)risonment, or frowms and social 
ostracism, he sees to be a ejuestion of 
no monu-nt. He will utter his belief 
notwithstanding the thr(;atc;ncxl jainish- 
ment ; he will break cxjnventions spite 
of the petty pc;rscxxitions that will be 
visited on him. Sho\v him that his 
actions arc‘ inimicnl to his fc;llc)w-men, 
i and he will j)aiisc‘. Prove that he is 
I disivgarcling thc.ir legitimate claims, and 
j he will alU;r his c.ourse. Hut until you 
; do this- until you demonstrate that his 
; procx;cxlings arc; essentially inc'onvenient 
: or inek'gant, c'ssentially irrational, unjust, 
or iingencTous, he will persevere. 

Some;, indeed, argue that his cxmcluct 
is unjust and ungenen^us. They say 
that he has no right to annoy other 
pc;ople by his whims ; that the gentle- 
I man to whom his letter exanes with no 
! “ Escj.” appendc;cl to the address, and 
I the lady w’hose c.'vening party he enters 
I with gloveless hands, are vexed at w'hat 
' they exmsider his want of respect or 
I w'ant of breeding ; that thus his eccen- 
tricities cannot be indulged save at the 
expense of his neighbours’ feelings ; and 
that hence his ncaiconfc:)rmity is in plain 
terms selfishness. 

lie an.swers that this position, if logi- 
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cally developed, would deprive men of 
all liberty whatever^ Each must conform 
all his acts to the public taste, and not 
his own. 'rhe public taste on ev(Ty 
point having been once ascertaineil, 
men’s habits must thenc'cforth remain 
for ever fixed ; seeing that no man can 
adopt other habits wntliout sinning 
against the public taste, and giving 
people disagreeable feelings. Conse- 
quently, be it an era of pig tails or high- 
heeled shoes, of starched ruffs or trunk- 
hose, all must continue to wear pig-tails, 
high-heeled shoes, standicd ruffs, or 
trunk-hose to the crack of doom. 

If it he still urged that he is not 
justified in breaking through others’ 
forms that he may establish his own, and 
so sacrificing the wishes of many to tht‘ 
wishes of one, he re]:>lies that all n li- 
gious and t)oliti('al changes might bi; 
negatived on like grounds, lie asks 
whether Taither’s sayings and doings 
were not extrenuily offensive to the mass 
of his cotemporaries ; vsdiether tlu; resist- 
ance of Hain[)den was not disgusting to 
the time-servers around him ; whether 
every reformer has not shockial men’s 
prejudices and given immense dis- 
pleasure by the ot)inions lui uttered. 
'Ide affirmative answer he follows up by 
demanding what right the reformer has, 
then, to utter these opinions — whetlier 
he is not sacrificing the feelings of many 
to the feelings of one ; and so he proves 
that, to be consistent, his antagonists 
must condemn not only all noncon- 
formity in actions, but all nonconformity 
in beliefs. 

His antagonists ri:join that ///> ])ositif)n, 
too, may l)e i)ushcd to an al)surdity. 
They argue that if a man may offend by 
the disregard of some forms, he may as 
legitimately do so by the disregarcl of 
all ; and they iiupiire —Why should he 
not go out to dinner in a dirty shirt, and 
with an unshorn chin ? Why should he 
not spit on the drawing-room carpet, ; 
and stretch his heels u{) to the mantles ! 
shelf? i 

The C(jnvention-breaker answers, that I 
to ask this, implies a confounding of 1 


lOI 


two widely-difierent classes of actions — 
the a('tions which are csscfitially dis- 
pleasurable to those around, with the 
ac'tions which are hut tmi'dcnfany dis- 
pleasurable to them. Hi' whose skin is 
so unclean as to offend the nostrils of 
his neighbours, or he who talks so 
loudly as to disturb a whole room, may 
be justly complained of, and rightly 
excluded by society from its assemblies, 
but he who presents himself in a surtout 
in j)Uu!c of a dress-coat, or in brown 
trousers instead of black, gives offence 
not to men’s sense's, or their innate 
tastes, l)ut merely to their bigotry of 
I'onvi'nlion. It ('annot he said that hi.s 
('ostume is less elegant or less intrinsi- 
cally approiaiatc than the one pre- 
si'ribcd ; seeing that a few hours earlier 
in tlu' day it is admired. It is the 
implied rebellion, therefore, whicfiannoys. 
How little the I'ausi.' o*' (juarrel has to do 
with the dress itself, is seiai in the fact 
that a ci'ntury ago bhu k clothes would 
have been thought ])re))osterous for 
hours of rei'reation, and that a few years 
hen('e some now forbidden style may be 
nearer the reijuiri.'UH'nts of fashion than 
the present oni'. Thus the reformer 
e\|)lains that it is not against thi; natural 
ri'straints, btit against the artilii'ial ones, 
that he proti'sts ; and that manifestly 
the. lirii of angry glances which he has to 
bear, is ])oured uprai him because he 
will not bow down to the idol which 
socii'ty has set U|). 

Should he be asked how' we are to 
distinguish between ('ondiicl uhich is in 
itself disagreeable to others, and conduct 
which is disagreeable by its im|)li<'ation, 
he answers, that they will distinguish 
themselves, if men will let tluau. Actions 
intrinsically repugnant will ever be 
frowneil upon, and must ever remain as 
exceptional as now. ^Xetions not intrinsi- 
cally repugnant will establish themselves, 
as j)roj;er. No relaxation of customs 
! will introduce the practice of going to a 
; party in mudily boots, and with un- 
1 washed hanils ; for the dislike of dirt 
I w'ould continue were Fashion abolished 
1 to-mc)rrow. d'hat love of approbation 
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bich now makes f)eople solicitous to be 
r^gle would still exist— would still 
ake them careful of their personal 
earan<'e — would still induce them 
seek admiration by making thcm- 
fj^lves ornamental — would still cause 
™emi to respect the natural laws of good 
P>ehaviour, as they now do the aitificial 
'Jaws. The change would simjdy be 
a re])ulsive inoncAon) to a pic- 
turesque variety. And il there be an} 
,'!r<$gulations K'sjKcting wliuh it is iin- 
itiCertain wlu'ther they au' based on 
, reality or on convLnlion, expcaiinent will 
'iBOOn decide, il due scope be allowixl. 

When at length tiu ( on Ire net sy comes 
^tound, as ('ont!o\( TSK s oftm do, to ih(‘ 
.;j>oint wheiK'e it started, and the “ part} 
f'Of order’’ lepeat their (haige ag.iinst the 
J'^tebel, that h{‘ is sat rifa'ing tlie feelings 
others to gratify his own wilfiilnt'ss, 
pe replies once for all that tht'y (heat 
''ihemsehes by mis - stat('ments. H( 
'tftccuscs them of being so despotic, that, 
not content with In'ing masUas o\(t 
their own w’a}s and hal)its, they w'ould 
‘be masters ovti his ,dso . <ind grumble 
because lu' will not U t iIk m. He 
merely asks th(' s<nii(' hindom which 
they e\ereis(‘ ; th( \, howcvei, propose to 
regulate his ('oui-^e as will a> their own 
— to cut and < lip his mode of life into 
Agreement with llu ii a{)pTo\(‘d paftc'in . 
And then charge him witli wilfulness and 
^^Selfishness, Ixmmusc hi dots not (jiiatlv 
submit ! He wains them that he shall 
Jtresist, nevertlu'K SS ; and that hi shall do 
t SO, not only for th(' a seiiion (^f his own 
^ independi'iu e, but loi lhi.ir good. Hi 
= tells ibom th.it they au' slav( s, and know 
Ht not ; that the) aie shaiklcd, and ki'-. 
fltheir eh.iins ; tha‘ the) have livid all 
^heir da}s In piison, and lomplam 
.^because the walK are being broken 
'down. He s<i}s be must jxiseveu, 
however, with a view to his own release : 
11, in spite of their present cxpostiila 
fions, he propliesii's that when thev 
Ave recovered from the flight whirh 
pros]>eet of freedom [irodiiees, thev 
»ill thank him for aiding in their cmanei- 
ati^n» 


Unamiable as seems this find-fault 
mood, offensive as is this defiant attitude, 
we must bew^are of overlooking the truths 
enunciated, in dislike of the advocacy. 
It is an unfortunate hindrance to all 
I innovation, that in virtue of their very 
function, the innovators stand in a posi- 
tion of antagonism ; and the disagree- 
able manners, and sa}ings, and doings, 
which this antjgonism generates, are 
commonly associated with the doctrines 
pionuilg.ited, Quite forgetting that 
whether the thing attacked be good or 
bad, the lombativi* spirit is necessarily 
repulsive; and ([uitc forgetting that the 
toleiation of abuses seems amiable 
nil rely fiom its ])assivity; the mass of 
I men eontrai t a bias against .adv’anecd 
views, and in favoiii oi stationary ones, 
from intenoiiise with their respective 
adhi rents, “('onscrvatism,” as Kmerson 
sa}s, “is deliimair and social; reform 
is individual anil inqii rioiis.’ And this 
iLinains tiiic, howevei vicious the system 
' (onserveil, how'evci lightcous the reform 
to he effected. \a}, the indignation 
of the ])urists is usually extieine in pro- 
poition as the evils to hi' got rid of are 
gieat. 'I'he inoie urgtait the lequircd 
eh.mgiN the more intemperate is the 
vehianenci' of its piomoters. Let no 
OIK', then, confoimrl with tlie piineiplcs 
()l this social noiicontormit} theaieibily 
and the {hs.igreeable self assertion of 
those who first display it. 

'rile most [ilausible objection raised 
I against resistance to conventions, is 
giounileil on its imjioliv'y, considered 
I'vi n from the progressist’s point ot view. 
It is nrgtd by many of the more liberal 
and intelligent usually those who have 
themseh’cs shown some inde[)endencc of 
hehavioui in earlier days — that to rebel 
in these small matters is to destroy your 
own power of helping on reform in 
greater matteis. “If you show' your.self 
tceintrie in manners or dress, the 
woilil,” they say, “will not listen to you. 
Von will he considered {is crotchety, 

! and impracticable. The opinions you 
I express on important subjects, which 
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might have been tre ited with us|Hct 
had 50U eonlormcd on ininoi points 
will now im vitabl) be put down anion^ 
your singularitiLs , and thus, b) disst nl 
mg in trilks, you tlisabk youistlt I tom 
spreading dissent in essenti ils 

Only noting, is we jiass, th it tins is 
one ot thosi antii i[j itions whieh luiiij^ 
about then own tultilment — Ih it it is 
beeause most wlio disip|)io\e tlu sc ton 
ventions do not show then disijijirov il, 
thit the few who do show it look 
ecientiK i nd that did ill u t out then 
eomutions, no su( h 11 iimtiu is tin 
abo\e would hi\e lout noliUf, this 
as we piss, we j^o on to u ph th it tin si 
soeial i( sti lints 11 1 not sm ill t\ils but 
among the greatest 1 stim itt tin 11 sum 
total, ind wt doubt whethei thev w >uld 
not exceed most othiis ( oukl we idd 
up the trouble , the i ost, tin leikmsns, 
vexations, nusundeistindnu s, tin 1< ss ot 
time and the loss ot ])k isuii whnh 
thesi (onventions entiil we sh )uld 
perhaps tome to the loniliision th it tin 
tyranny of Mrs Grundy is woise thin 
any othei tyianny f et us look it i 
few of Its hurtful lesults, liei^inniiifc, with 
those of mmoi imjxnl int e 

It produees extiav i me c 1 he ck siie 
to be iomme il fai/t, whnh undeilns ill 
confoimitKS whithirot m inn is dress 
or styles ot entert nnmeiit is tin desiti 
whnh m iki s m iny a spei dthrilt ind 
many ibankiupt lo ‘keipup ip])e 11 
antes, to hivt i house in in ipjinntd 
quarter fuimsh el 111 the 1 iti st t isu , to 
give expinsue dinners ind ntnvded 
sot 7 ns^ is in ambition tormiUf, tin 
natui il out< ome of the eonfonmst sjuiit 
It is at edless to enl uge on tin se tolln s 
they have been satiri/ed by hosts ol 
writers, and in eveiy di awing room All 
whieh here eonttins us, is m jjomt out 
that the resiiet t ftjr soeial trbserv iiit e s, 
which men think so praiseworthy, has 
the same root with this effoil lo be 
fashionable m mode erf liv ing and th it, 
other things equal, the list cannot 
be diminished without the first being 
dimimsheJ also If, now, we tonsidei 
what this extravagance entuls — li wt 


toiinl iqr the icrbbed tiieksnun, the 
tmltd j^ovciiussts the ill (diicatcd 
I thiltlien lln Iktietl lelitnes, who have 
I lo sulk’ lioiu ii il wt milk the anxiety 
uul the m iny nun il ek lin<[iK lie lesNihieh 
Its ptipiiritoi m\ol\( ilumsclves m, 
we shill set lint tins Uf^iid lot eoiiven- 
turn IS nert ([Uile so innoitiil is it looks. 

I Vg nil it detieists ilu imouiil of 
1 solid mltitomse I issiin <»ver the 
ret 11 ss nul thosi who mike a great 
displ IV on speeiilUion with the oeta- 
sunid re '.ilk o) gittin^ on m tlu world 
I to tlu < \( lusion ol hettei nun \ e tome 
to Ilu lu lii^t t 1 1 iss who In ing piiideiit 
nul tioiu 1 tn HI '1 iu)t lo ixntd their 
nu ms m<l ^^l wishm^ Ir ht usjuct 
ibl ue bimo to liinil then enter- 
liinm nl lo ih milk si pos ibk iiiiin 
b( I uul llnl i i( h ol tlu s( 111 i\ bc 

tuiiud to tlu ^leitisl ulNinlige m 
nuttiiv tlu I I urns on tlu 11 'losjritality, 
issue then nnitiiirns with little 01 no 
u^ud to ill (omioil (I mutuil litiiess 
ol th IT gu( sis V 11 w in oiiM mently- 
lu^< IS mblits, mule up trl people 
mosiK sti in^ t ) ( It h tlu 1 01 but 
(1 t inth ut|iiuntt<l iit m ult ttr serve 
, III j)l te ol limy sm ill jr utie ^ ot fiunds 
' mlimUt enou^li to hut some btnul ofj 
s\m))ilh> 1 luis tlu t|uuitit\ trf mter«^^ 
touis^ 1^ dmiinislud intl the <iuality 
eleteiuri lU <1 l>t( uise it is tlu custom, 
to mike (osth prejniatunis uul jriovidd* 
( ostly It fit shun nts mil bet lusc it 
iiituls both k Si exjreiisi mtl les$' 
troublt to elo tin Itri m m\ pt isons 01^ 

I lew o( t isunis linn ft i lew |)tistrns oil 
j 111 my ot t isions llu it unions of our 
I k ss we illliy t I isst s m ititltied alike 
mite |ue nt mtl U th u 

I 1 1 it be luilhtt obstmtl that the 
j existing iormilties t)l soe j il inteitourse 
dint awn m my wh r most lUtd its 
I leiimn^ infkit nt 1 and time tlu m mtO 
I injurious hibits ind isstrt laticun Not 
a few mt n uul not llu least sensible 
men either, give iij) in disgust this going 
out to St iteiy dinners and stiff tvemng* 
parties mel instead, st ( k society in 
thihs, and eigii divans, ind taverns 
‘ I m su k t>l this standing about m 
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V|4r^iwing-r(K)ms, talking nonsense, and 
i^rying to look liai)|)y,” will answer one of 
f'them when taxed with his desertion. 

Why should I any longer waste time 
j>and money, and temper ? Once 1 w'as 
riready enough to rush home from the 
, office to dress ; 1 si)orte(l (;nibroiden;d 
: shirts, submitted to tight boots, and 
cared nothing for tailors’ and haber- 
dashers’ bills. 1 know better now. My 

r tience lasted a good while; for though 
found each night [)ass stupidly, I 
always hopc;d the next would make 
amends. Hut I’m undeceived. Cab- 
. hire and kid gloves cost more than any 
evening party [jays f(jr ; or rather — it is 
worth the c'(jst of them to avoid the 
party. No, no: I’ll no more of it. 
Why should I pay five shillings a time 
for the jjrivilege of being bored?” If, 
now, we consider that this very common 
mood tends towards billiard - room.s, 
towards long sittings over cigars ami 
brandy-and-water, towards Evans’s and 
' the ^kjal Hole; it becomes a ([uestion 
whether these [jrecise observances which 
hamper our set meetings, have not to 
answer for much of the prevalent dis.so- 
luteness. Men must haw; excitements 
; of some kind or other; and if debarred 
'/from higher ones will fall back ujjon 
lower. It is not that those who thus 
' take to irregular habits are essentially 
those of low tastes. Often it is t[uite 
';the reverse. Among half a dozen 
'intimate friends, abaiulcjning formalities 
vand sitting at ease round tlu^ fire, none 
v.Will enter with greater enjoyment into 
/the highest kind of social intercourse — 
'..the genuine t:ommunion of thought and 
. feeling ; and if the circle includes 
.women of intelligence and refinement, 
so much the greater is their pleasure. 
It is because they will no longer be 
choked with the mere dry husks cjf 
conversation which society offers them, 
that they liy its assemblies, and .si^ek 
those with whom they may have dis- 
^Course that is at least real, though 
■:|?ttnpolished. 'I'he men who thus long 
- for substantial mental sym[)athy, and 
Hi go where they can get it, are often, 


indeed, much better at the core than the 
men who are content with the inanities 
of gloved and scented [larty-goers — men 
who feel no need to eome morally 
iK'arer to their fellow-creatures than they 
can come while standing, tea-cup in 
hand, answering trilles with trifles ; and 
who, by feeling no such need, prove 
i themselves shallow-thoughted and cold- 
I hearted. Tt is true that some who shun 
i drawing-rooms do so from inability to 
I bear the restraints [jrescribed by a 
i gc.'nuine refinemenl, and that they would 
I l>e greatly improved by being ke[)t under 
I the.se re.straints. Hut it is not le.ss true 
, that, by adding t(.) the legitimate restraints, 

, which are based on eijnvenience and a 
I regard for others, a host of factitious 
! restraints based only on convention, the 
relining discijjline, which would else have 
been borne with benefit, is rendered 
unbearable, and so mis.ses its end. 
i fixeess of government defeats itself by 
! driving away those to be governed. And 
I if over all who desert its entertainments 
I in disgust either at their emptiness or 
1 their formality, society thus loses its 

salutary influence if siu'h not only fail 

to receive that moral culture which the 
('ompany of ladies, when rationally regu- 
lated, would give them, but, in default of 
I other relaxation, are driven int(j habits 
and comj)anionshi[)s which often end in 
I gambling and drunkenness ; must we 
I not .say that here, too, is an e\il not to 
j be passed over as insignificant ? 

I 'I'hen consider what a blighting effect 
j these multitudinous preparations and 
' ceremonies have u[K)n the pleasures 
; they [jrofess to subserve. \Vho, on 
i calling to mind the occasions of his 
I highest social enjoy ment.s, does not find 
j them to have been wholly informal, 
[jerhaps impromptu? How delightful a 
j [)ic-nic of friends, who forget all observ- 
ances .save those dictated by good 
nature ! How pleasant the unpretend- 
ing gatherings of small book-societies, 
and the like ; or those purely accidental 
meetings of a few people well known to 
each other ! Then, indeed, we may 
see that “ a man sharpeneth the 
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countenance of his friend.” Checks 
flush, and eyes sparkle. The witty grow 
brilliant, and even the dull arc excited 
into saying good things. 'Phere is an 
overflow of topics ; and the right thought, 
and the right words to put it in, spring 
up unsought. Grave alternates with gay ; 
now seriotis converse, and now jt)kes, 
anecdotes, and playful raillery. Every- 
one’s best nature is shown ; everyone’s 
best feelings are in pleasurable activity ; 
and, for the time, life seems well worth 
having. (jO now and dress for some 
half-past eight dinner, or some ten 
o’clock “ at home ” ; and present your- 
self in spotless attire, with every hair 
arranged to perfection. How great the 
difference ! The enjoyment seems in 
the inverse ratio of the prcimration. 
These figures, got up with such finisli 
and precision, appear but half ali\e. 
'I’hey have frozen each other by their 
primness ; and your faculties feel th(i 
numbing effects of the atmos[)here tlu; 
moment you enter it. All those thoughts, 
so nimble and so apt awhile siiKX*, have 
disai)peared have suddcmly a('r]uired a 
preternatural power of eluding you. If 
you venture a remark to your neighbour, 
there conics a trite rejoinder, and there 
it ends. No sul)j('ct you can hit ution 
outlives half a dozen sentences. Nothing 
that is said c'xcites any real interest in 
you ; and you feel that all you say is 
listened to with apathy. Jly souk* 
strange magic, tilings that usually giv(' 
pleasure seem to have lost all ( harm. 
You have a taste for art. Weary of 
frivolous talk, you turn to the table, and 
find that the book of engravings and the 
portfolio of })hf)tographs are as flat as 
the conversation. You are fond of 
music. Yet the singing, good as it is, 
you hear with utter indifference ; and 
say “ I’hank you ” with a sense of being 
a profound hypocrite. Wholly at ea.se 
though you could be, for your own part, 
you find that your sympathies will not 
let you. You see young gentlemen 
feeling whether their ties are proper!}' 
adjusted, looking vacantly round, and 
considering what they shall do next. 


You see ladies sitting disconsolately, 
waiting for some one to speak to them, 
and wishing they had the wherewith to 
occupy their fingers. You see the 
ho.stess standing about the doorway, 
keeping a factitious smile on her face, 
and racking her brain to find the 
re<jui.site nothings with which to greet 
her guests as they I'liter. You see 
numberless traits of wt.'ariness and 
embarrassment ; and, if you have any 
fellow^ feeling, these' cannot fail to 
produce a sense of discomfort. The 
disorder is catching ; and do w'hat you 
w'ill, you cannot resist the general 
infection. You struggle against it ; you 
make spasmodic efforts to be lively ; but 
none of your sallies or your good stories 
do more than raisi* a simper or a forced 
laugh : intellec t and fec'ling an; alike 
a.sphyxi.it<;d. And when, at length, 
yielding to your disgust, you rush away, 
how great is the rc;lief wIkmi }'ou get into 
tlu; fn.'sh air, and see the stars ! How 
you “ 'I’liank God, that’s ovi'r!” an4 
half re solve to avoid all such boredonj 
Ibr tlu; fullin' ! What, now’, is the secret, 
of this perpetual miscarriag(' and dus- 
a])pointinent ? Hoes not the fault lie 
with these' nec'dlt'ss adjuiuls - these 
('lal)orat(' dressings, thesi; set forms, 
tliese t'xpt'nsive j)reparations, these many 
dvviees and arrangenu'nts that imply 
trouble and raise; ei^ju'clation ? Who 
that has lived thirty years in tlu; w^orld 
has not discovered that rieasure is coy; 
and must not be too directly juirsued, 
but must Ik; caught unawares? An air 
from a stn.'ct-jiiano, heard while at work, 
will often gratily more than tlu* choicest 
mu.sic played at a eoiua rt by the mo.st 
accom[jlislu;d musicians. A single good 
picture seen in a dealer’s window’, may 
give keener enjoyment than a whole 
exhibitiem gone through with catalogue 
and pencil. By tlie time w'e have got 
ready our elaborate apparatus by which 
to secure hapj^iness, the happiness is' 
gon(;. Jl is too subtle to be contained 
in the.se n.'ceivi'rs, garnished with com- 
])liments, and fenced round W'ith etiquette. 
The more we multiply and complicate 





H^ pliances, the more certain are we to 
P|ive it away. The reason is patent 
ppough. 'Fhese higher emotions to 
rfeich social intercourse ministers, arc 
M extremely complex nature ; they con- 
^quently depend for their production 
^ttpon very numerous conditions; the 
>j^iftore numerous the conditions, the 
i greater the liability that one or other of 
* t^em will not be fulfilled. It takes 
considerable misfortune to destroy 

t petite ; but ('ordial sympathy with 
ose around may In' extinguished by a 
plbok (jr a wool. Hem e it follows, that 
more multijjlied the //////rcrsAVf/y 
tTequircnuMUs with whh'h social inter- 
l^ourse is surrounded, the less likcl> are 
yts pleasure's to be achieved. Tt is 
difficult enough to fulfil continuously all 
essefifiah to a pleasurabU' com 
^ntinion w'ith others : how' much mon* 
Hpicult, then, must it In ( ontimiously to 
Upfil a host of twn~essentials also! ^\'hal 
Usance is there of getting any genuine 
Hpaponse from tht* lady who is thinking 
your stufudity in taking her in to 
^bmer on the \vrong arm? How are 
you likely to have agreeable converse 
'with the gentleman who is fuming inter- 
nally because he is not placed next to 
the hostess? Rirnialities, familiar as 
They may become, necessarily occupy 
*attention — iiecessarily multiply the occa- 
‘Sions for mistake, misunderstanding, and 
j,ealousy, on the ]Kirt of one oi other 
tlccessarily distrac't all minds (lom th(‘ 
;thoiights and leelings which should 
; occupy them - - neees^ari]y, therefoie, 
flsubvert those condition'^ under which 
;.^nly any sterling intereourst' is to be h.id. 


before preserved. Old forms of govern- 
ment finally grow so oppressive, that 
they must be thrown off even at the -risk 
of reigns of terror. Old creeds end in 
being dead formulas, w’hieh no longer 
aid but distort and arrc'st the general 
mind ; while the State-churches adminis- 
tering them, come to be instruments for 
subsidizing conservatism and repressing 
progress. Old schemes of education, 
incarnated in public schools and colleges, 
continue filling the heads of new' genera- 
tions with what has become relatively 
useless knowi(‘dg(\ and, by consequence, 
excluding knowledge which is useful. 
Not an organization of any kind — 
political, religious, literary, ])hilanthropi(^ 
— but wliat, by its (‘ver-miiltiplying regu- 
lations, its accuiiuilating w'ealth, its 
yearly .addition of officers, and the 
creej)ing into it of patronage and party 
feeling, eventually loses its original 
spirit, and sinks into a lifeless mechanism, 
wr)rked with a view' to private ends — 
a mc(‘hanisin w'hii'h not merely fails of 
its first purpose, but is a positive 
hindrance to it. Thus is it, too, with 
social usages, \^’e read of the Chinese 
that they have “ponderous ceremonies 
transmitted from time immemorial,” 
w'hich mak(' sr^cial intercourse a burden. 
The (’ourt forms prescribed by monarchs 
for their ow'n exaltation, have, in all 
times and [)laccs, ended in consuming 
the comfort of their lives. And so tlie 
artificial observani'cs of the dining-room 
and saloon, in piopoition as they are 
many and strict, extinguish that agrec- 
I able communion w'hieh they were 
I intended to secure. 'I’lio dislike with 


C And this, indeed, is the fatal mist hiel 1 which peo])le commonly speak of society 
‘'Jl^ich these conventions entail — a mis- that is “ formal,” and “ stiff,” and “cere- 
|^!fchief to w'hic'h every other is secondary, monious,” implies a general recognition 
;|They destroy those ])leasures which they of thi.s fact; and this recognition involves 
^ptofess to subserve. All instil iit ions aie the inference that all usages of behaviour 
ItiUke in this, that however useful, and which are not based on natural require- 
^^[^edful even, they originall)' w'ere, they ments, are injurious. That these con- 
% the end cease to bo so, ljut often I ventions defeat their own ends is no 
^ecome detrimental. AMiile humanity i new as.scrtion. Swift, criticising the 
^'growing, they continue fixed; d<iily manners of his day, says — “Wise men 
more mechanical and unv ital ; and j are often more uneasy at the over-civility 
and by tend to strangle what they i of these refiners than they could possibly 





be in the converbation of peasants and 
met hanics ” 

But It IS not only in these details that 
the self defeating aetion ot our ariange 
ments is traceable , it is tiareabU in tlu 
very '.ubstante and naturt of thciu Our 
sot idl intert ourse, as t oninionl) in in igt d 
IS a mere semblaiK e oi the reilit) soiigln 
What A It that wt want^ Some s)mj)a 
thetie eonverst \Mth oui fellovt iicatures 
— some converse that sluill not be men 
dead mortis, but tlu vtliK It oi Inmg 
thoughts and ft ehngs t tmvt i st in w hit h 
the eyes and tlie lat i shill sjr ik ind 
the tones of the itnte lx full oi mt ining 
— ( onverse hu h shill tuikc us fi 1 1 no 
longer alone, hut shill di inn iis t losi i to 
t)th rs, and tlouble txii onnii t luolions h> 
adding theirs to them Who is thtie 
that has not, from time to time, felt Iionn 
t oUl ind flit 1 '. ill this t dk ibout [ olita 
and St K net, and the ntw hooks ind iht 
neNv mtn, and Iionn a gi miiiu utt< i im t 
ot felloNN fteling oulNNtighs the nnIioIc of 
It? Mark tht nnokIs of b u on 1 oi 
a troNNtl is lilt toiiipcUH uul fuis u 
but a gil’^ry of pittuies, and titk bul a 
tinkliii^ e) mb il nnIuk then is no l()v< 

If this be tiuu, thin it is onl) iftei 
aetju iintant ( his gi onnii into intnn k \ 
and inlimat) his ripe ned into fritndslnj) 
that the red coniinLiiiioii nnIikIi nun 
neud bdornts possible. A ritionill> 
formed cinle must consist almost nnIioHn 
of those on tciins (;f fimiluiit) ind 
regird, Nvith hut one or tN\o stiin^iis 
What foil), then unde i Iks liic nnIioIc 
system ot our grind diniitis oui “at 
homes,’ our evening ])irties eroNvds 
made up of miii) Nvho never mil 
before, man) nnIio just Ixjnv to oik 
another, many Nvho though nncH knoN\n 
feel mutual indifferent o, nniUi just a lew 
real friends lost in the g<mril miss' 
You need but look rounel at tht artifuial 
expressions ot fat e, to see at onee how 
It IS All have the ir disguises on , and 
hoNV ean there be sympithy between 
masks? No Nvontler tint m privut 
every one extlaims agunst the stiij)idit) 
of these gatherings No wondei that 
hostesses get them up rather betausc 


1 they mu than betaust lht*v wish Ni 
I wonder that tlu invited go less from tho 
j cspKtition ol pit isuit thin fiorn fear of | 
I giving ofltnic 1 he nnIioIc thing is au n 
I orguu/ttl ths ijipointmcnt 
I And then nott listh, that m this 
t 1st, as in olhtis, in orguusation m* * 
ojnritive for Us pro[H i pur[>ost, it 
tniploNttl foi (jiiitc oth( I purposes.^ 
W 1) it is tlu iisii il pit i i>ut in loi giving^ 
uul ittendin^ llitsc Utlious isstmbUcs?| 
' “I atiniU 111 It lht\ lit (lull intl frnoloUS^is 
enoi^h it})lits (Nei) min to your^f 
tiUitisnis bul llun, nou know, on6 3 | 
must ktt[) up oiu s ( onnt \ions And* 
toultl )ou get lioin hi wilt i smceteis 
lllsNK 1, It NN Hilt] bt “I ikt )OU, 1 am^ 
sit k of tlu s loini il p 11 tits but then, ^ 

I NN( must git out tliu^hltis miiried/' 

I lu one knows Ihit thtn is i piolession 
' to push i busiii ss l ) I \tt nd or parlia-* 
iiHiitii) mllutiut ot (ouiU) pitionage^i 
Ol Notes, or oflK ( to bt .-,>1 [losition, 
luiths, iaNoiii , piofit lilt other’s 
thought iiin upon hushinds uul settlq^ i 
mtnts, NNiNt^ ml doNSiits Woithless?^ 
f(H tlu I) oslinibli piupost of daily ^ 
b 111^,111., huiu m f)( mgs into [)lt isuiable^^ 
11 1 Uioiis N\ itli ( u h oilu r tlu ( tumbious^ 
ijipli HU cs ol (HU s ) 111 ml( i< ourse ar^l 
n >\N p( 1 st v( ni^U kt|)t III i( turn with i 
NitNv to tlu pttiiniuN tnd iiuitiimonu 
usuhs NviiK h tlu ) mdnt( lly pitidiu e 
W ho tlu n sh dl s I ih il tlu rtl 6 rm< 
our )sl(iu ol obstiNUues is unimpoXi-J 
tint'* W lu 11 Nve s( ( how this syste ^ 
iiulutts fisluonihlt t stiaN ig iiu ( , with. 
Us <K<asiond ruin nnIkii wt mark how^ 
gre ill) It Imiits tlu iinount of soch 
inttn (Hirst imong tlu less wealth 
(lisscs when no find tint many 
most ntetl to he dis< iplinetl by mix 
with the itfinetl ait tliiNtn avv ly by 
uul ltd uU(j bul (oiiisei when 
(oiint up tlu iinnv minor ( Nils it itiflic 
tht extr i Nv nk nnIiu h Us ( ostliiu ss cnti 
on all jirofessionil and meitantile me 
thedamige t(^ publit taste in dress 1 
tlet oration by the setting up of 
ibsurdities as standards for imitatip»Vj 
tht injury to health indaated in th^ 
faees of Us deviUees at tlie close of thi^ 
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^London season, the mortality of milliners 
and the like, whi(‘h its sudden exigencies 
yearly involve ; —and when to all these 
we add its fatal sin, that it withers up and 
Jtills that high enjoyment it professedly 
ministers to— shall we not conclude that 
to rationalize eti(juette and fashion, is an 
aim yielding to few in urgency ? 

There needs, then, a j)rot(istantism in 
social usages. J^'orms whi('h have ceased 
to facilitate and luixe hcc'ome obstruc- 
tive — have to l)e swe])t away. Signs are 
not wanting that some (.hange is at 
hand. A host of satirists, led on l)y 
Thackeray, have long becMi engaged in 
bringing our shain-iestivities, and our 
fashionable lollies, into contempt ; and 
in their candid moods, most men laugh 
at the frivolities with uhic'h they and the 
world in general are deluded. RidicuU* 
has always bi.'en a revolutionary agent. 
Institutions that have lost their roots in 
men’s respect and fait It are doomed ; 
and the day of their dissolution is not 
far off. The time is a])})r<ja('hing, then, 
when our system of scx'ial observanc'es 
must pass through somt' crisis, out of 
which it will come purifu'd and {'om[)ar.i 
tively simple. 

How this crisis will be l)rought about, 
no one can say. W IkiIut by the con- 
tinuance and increase of individual 
protests, or whether by the union of 
many persons for the j)ractice and 
diffusion ot better usagi's, the future 
dione can de(Md(‘. d'lie inlluence of 
dissentients acting without < (> oj)e ration, 
seems inade{[uate. J’rowned on by con- 
formists, and expostulated with evaai by 
^hosc who secretly sympathize with 
them ; subjec t to petty persecutions, 
and unable to trace any benefit jjro- 
ducod by their example ; they arc apt, 
one by one, to give up their attempts 
hopole.ss. 'The young eonvenlion- 
'^reakcr eventually finds that he jiays too 
beavily for his nonconformity. Hating, 

r example, everything that bears about 
any remnant of servility, he deter- 
Imdes, in the anlour of his indci)en- 
libicc. that he will uncover to no one. 


But what he means simply as a general 
protest, he finds that ladies interpret 
into a personal disrespect. In other 
cases his courage fails him. Such of his 
unconvcntionalities as can be attributed 
only to eccentricity, he has no ciualms 
about ; for, on the whole, he feels rather 
('omplimeiited than otherwise in being 
considered a disregarder of public 
opinion. But when they are liable to 
be put down to ignorance, to ill-breeding, 
or to poverty, lie becomes a coward. 
However (dearly the recent innovation of 
('ating .some kinds of fish with knife and 
fork jinwes the fork-and-bread iiraetic’C 
to have had little but cajirice for its 
basis, yet he dares not wholly ignore 
that prac tice wliilc; fasliion partly main- 
tains it.* 'riiough he thinks that a silk 
hanclkercdiief is cjuite as approjiriate for 
drawing-room use as a white cambric 
one, he is not altogethcT at case in 
ac'ting out his opinion, 'riien, too, he 
be ‘gins to perceive that his resistance 
to presc'ription brings round disadvan- 
t.igeous results whicdi he had not calcu- 
latc'd upon. He had expected that it 
would save him from a great deal of social 
interc'ourse of a frivolous kind -that it 
would offend the' silly jieoplc', but not the 
sc‘nsihlc' pc'ojde ; and so would serve as 
a self-ac'ting test by vchieh those worth 
knowing would be seiiaratecl from those 
not worth knowing. But the silly people 
prove to be so greatly in the majority 
that, by offending them, he (doses 
against himself iic'arly all tlic avenues 
through which tlie sensible people are to 
be reac died, d’hus he finds, that his 
nonc’onformity is frecpientl) misinter- 
])reted ; that there are but few directiems 
in whicdi he dares to carry it consistently 
cjut ; that the disadvantages it entails 
are greater than he antic ipated ; and 
that the chances of his doing any good 
are very remote. Hence he gradually 
loses resolution, and lapses, step by step, 
into the ordinary n^uline of observancx's. 

Abortive as individual protests thus 

* Tlu’^ WM'i written hefnic tlic intixyduction of 
silver lish-kiiives. 
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generally turn out, it may possibly be ; wlu) before dictated ( reeds just as thd 
that nothing effectual will be done until j fundamental change whit'll Demot'racy 
there arises some organized resistance to \ long ago commeiK'ed, was not from this 
this invisible despotism, by whi('h our \ jiarticular law to that, but from the 
modes and habits are dictattal. Tt may | d(‘spotism of one to the freedom of all; 
ha])pen, that the government of Manners | so, the parallel change' yet to be wrought 
and Fashion will be rendered less ! out in this supjilementary government of 
lyrannit'al, as thti political and religious whit'h we are treating, is not tlu^ replacing 
governments have b('en, by some'; antago- ' of alvsurd usages by st'iisihle ones, but 
nistic union. Alike in ('hun'h and Stale, j the dethrcjnemi'iil of tliat power which 
men’s first emancipations from exci'sses , now im[)oses our usages, and the asser- 
^)f restriction were achievc'd by numlx'rs, : tion of tlu' rights of individuals lo (*hoose 
bound togc'ther by a ('ommon creed or a | their own usages. In rules of living, a 
common ])olitical faith. AV’hat remaint'd j West-c'ud cli(|ue is our Pope; and we 
undone while there were but individual i an; all {>aj lists, with but a nua e sjirinkling 
s('hismati<'s or rebels, was erfe('ted when of heretics. On those who decisively 
there came to Ix' manva('ting in ('om't'it. relxd, comes down the penalty of excom- 
It is tolerably clear that iht'st' earlit'st immi('alion, with its long I'atalogue of 
instalments of freedom ('ould not have disagret'abh' and, indeed, serious conse- 
lieen obtained in any other way ; for so (jiiences. 'The liberty of the subject 
long as lh(.' heeling of personal indepen- asserted in our ('(institution, and ever on 
<l('nce was wt;ak and the rule strong, the iivrease, has yet lo be wrested from 
there ('oiild never hav(; b(;en a suflicient this subtler t\ rannv, 'i'he right of 
number of st'jiarate dissentients to pro prival(i judgment, wiiieh our aiu'estors 
duce the desired results. Only in tlu.'se wrung from tlu* ('fuin h, r{'mains to be. 
lat(jr times, during whi('h the secular and elainu'd from this dictator of our habits, 
sjiiritual controls have bc'cn growing less Or, as before said, to fr('(' us from these 
<*oercive, and the tendeiK V towards idolatries atul superstitious conformities, 
individual liberty greater, has it Iks'ouu' there has still to ('ouu; a jiroteslantism in 
possible for smaller and smaller se('ls social u.sages, Paralh.'l, tlu'refore, as is 
and jiarties to fight against established the chang(; lo Ik; wrought out, it s(.;ems 
creeds and laws; until now men may not imjirohalile that it may be wrought 
safely stand evaai alone in their antago out in an analogous way. 'I'hat influence 
nism. 'I’he failuri; of individual noncon which solitary dissi'ntients fail to gain, 

formity to ('ustoms, suggests that an and that ])ers(;v(;rance which they lack,., 
analogous scries of changes may have to may com(; into e.xisteiK'c when they 
be gone through in this (rase also. It is unite, d'hat j)erse('ution whicli the world 
true that the Ax non sirififa differs from now visits upon them fr(an mistaking 
tlu; A\x scripta in this, that, lu'ing un- llu'ir noiu'onformity for ignorance or dis- - 
written, it is more readily altered ; and resjiect, may diminish when it is S(;en to 
that it has, fnau time to time, been result from prineijile. 'I'lu' |)enally which 
quietly ameliorated. NevertlH;l(jss, wi; exelusi(ui now entails may disaiipeat 
shall find that the analogy holds substan- when they becoiiu; numerous (;nough to,' 
tially good. For in this ('a.se, as in tlu; form visiting circl(;s of their own. And;, 
others, tlu; ess(;ntial revolution is not the | wlu'n a suc('(;ssful stand has been mad<Jf, ^ 
substituting of any one set of restraints | and the brunt of the oppositiem 
for any other, but the limiting or ! jiasscal, that large amount ol secre^g; 
abolishing the authority whic'h prescribes j disliki; to our (jh,s(;rvan{'es which 
r(;straints. Just as the fundamenlal | pervades so( iely, may maniiest itself with-, 
change inaugurated by the Reformation, ! suffit ient jiower to effect the desired.;, 
was not a suf)erseding of one creed by j emancipati(ui. 

another, but an ignoring of the arbiter 1 W'hetlu'r siudi will be the process, ■: 




alone can decide. I'hat com- 
munity of origin, growth, suj)rcmacy, 
decadence, which we have found 
Sinong all kinds of government, suggests 
^ community in modes of change also. 
♦On the other hand, Nature' often performs 
ifiiubstantially similar operations, in ways 
jjttpparently different. Hence these details 
i,can never be foretold. 

' Meanwhile, let us glance at the con- 
;Clusions that have been reached. On 
'/the One side, government, oiiginaliy one, 
afterwards subdivided foi the better 
I^^lfilment of its function, must be ton- 
^Sidercd as having over been, in all its 
^Ijranches —political, religious, and ccie- 
'^^Ulonial — beneficial ; and, indeed, abso- 
necessary. On the other side, 
[/government, under all its forms, must he 
•it^garded as subserving an offi( e, made 
eUfeedful by the unfitness of alxiriginal 
^^manity lor soci<il life ; and the sikti's- 
^iBlve diminutions of its loerciveness in 
?Btate, in Ohuuh, and in Oustom, must 
I The looked upon accompanying the in 
|prea.sing adaptation of humanit) to its 
f;|}Onditions. 'Fo complete the concep- 

P jn, there recpiires to he borne in mind 
le third fact, that the genesis, tlic m.iin 
nance, and the decline of all govern- I 


ments, however named, are alike brought 
about by the humanity to be controlled ; 
from which may be drawn the inference 
that, on the average, restriction.s of every 
kind c'annot last much longer than they 
are wanted, and cannot he destroyed 
much faster than they ought to be. 
Society, in all its developments, under- 
gcjes the jirocess ot evuviation. These 
old forms which it successively throws 
off, have all been oiu'e vitally united 
with it -have severally served as the 
protc'ctive c'lnt'lopes within which a 
higher hiimanitv was being evolved. 
'I’hcy are cast aside only when they 
hcc'ome hindraiK'es oiilv \\l)en some 
inner and lietter envelope has been 
formed; and they Iveiiueath to us all 
that there was in them of good. The 
periodical abolitions ot tyrannical laws 
have Ic'ft the' administration of justice 
not onlv unmjuied, hut purified. Dead 
and bulled creeds h.ive not caroed with 
them the essential morality thc'V con- 
t.iinc'd, wliic h still exists, unc'ontaminated 
by the sloiiglis of supei slit ion. And all 
that there is of justice and kindness and 
beauty, embodied in our c'umbrous forms 
of etuiuette, will live perennially W'heii 
the forms themselves have been for- 
gotten. 


I , 

|aiLL VERSUS HAMILTON— THE TEST OF TRUTH 

(1865) 

i ’iSH speculation, to which the c hief j views of Sir William Hamilton as texts, 
il ideas and established truths of reconsiders sundry ultimate questions 
ern Philosophy are due, is no that still remain unsettled, 
sr dormant. H> his Svsfem of I.o^ic, Among these cpiestions is one of much 

Mill probably did more than any importance which has already been the 
r writer to rc-awaken it. And to subject of controversy between Mr. Mill 
jreat service he thus rendered some and others ; and this ciuestion I propose 
ty years ago, he now adds by his to discuss afresh. Before doing so, 
mination of Sir William Hamilton's however, it will be desirable to glance 
'osophy — work which, taking the at two cardinal doctrines of the 
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Hamiltonian philosophy from winch Mr quantities or two relations are equal or 
Mill shows reasons for (hs^cntiriLC desir unc(|ual — a consciousness loi which no 
able, because^, romment on tlKin will liirthei evidence is assii»nahle than that 
elucidate what is to follow it exists m me Noi, on liiull> getting 

In his fifth chapter, Mi Mill points clown to some i\iom iindcil)mg the 
out that “what is lejc^ ted as knowledge whole fihin of cU monsti ition, e in T say 
by Sir William H imilton, is ‘ biou^ht mou than that it is \ truth of which I 
back by him undLr the name of belief am immeehately e onse lous but now 
Ihe cjuotatiems jiistif) this ele se iijitiem of eibse rve the e oulusion tl 't his arisen. 
Sir M'' H nniltein s jiosiliein inel wurmt J he immense mijoiitv <)! tiuths which 
the asscrtiein tint the ieliti\it> of know i we ueept is luvemd I'oiibi, inel from 
k'dge was held b\ him but nomm ilh whieh oiu noliein of un([ii( stionablc 

Ills me oiisiste IK ) mn, I think he tiuth is ibsii ic tc d, h i\ e ihis other trait 

traced to the use eif the woi 1 belief in eommein tliev m seveidlv estab' 
111 twe) (juite (lifieie lit senses \\ e < om hslie el b> ifhli itioii on ele e pe i tiuths 
nioiily SI) we belle \ l thing for 1 he se two ehiiieleis fuse be e oiiu so 
whiili we ean issign pre jionde i itiiig issoeiiteel tli it one seems lei impl) the 
evi(kiK(,ot eoneeining whieh we fioe oihe i 1 e>i euh tnitli of ^eomefiv we 

leceived some Hide liiiible impie sioii ni ibie fo issi^n some wieNi liuth m 

We Ihluii tint the next Hen se <>l w liie li it is invoh e d loi til it w icfc i truth 

( ommeins will nejf ibolisli ( liui< h i ite s we lie ible li l((juind te) issigii some 

or we tliit i iiersem on wheise still wiele i inel so eni I ins be mg the 

face W( look is ,^e)o(l M lime el I Iiil is ge lie 1 ll n itllle of the de me iisli ilioil by 

wheiiwe e an give e onfe sse ell) in lele ejii ite whn li e \ u t knowledge i esubllshcd, 

proofs e)i no jiiools it ill foi the things the o li is inse n the iHu Kin ihit know- 

wc think, we < ill them ‘ beliefs Nnd leelge so e st ililislit d is knowledge of 

it IS the pec uh intv these beliefs is In^lu i \ ilidite thin ihil immediate 
(onl'isted wilh e ognitions thu then knowled^ whieh his nothing deeficrtO 
connexiems with inteeeeknt st ite •, ef n st on I h< I ibil el ikni^ for proof, 
e false loiisne ss mi) be e isil\ e\ i 1 iiid Invin pi )e>f i en m ill these 
instead elf benv eliffie ult stve i bill, miiUil idni i eie hi pixlueid the 

iinhijipil), the word belief i iKo i npli« i ion ih U ])ioof m i\ b» iske d for 

applied to eiehof those t< m|K)i uih <i thee nitnn it( elie i i of e onse Hiusness 

pemiuuntly indissoluble < onne \i >ns ii [ nit iwlneh iM piool is i soh tble And 

e enise lemsne ss t )i the le e pi in< e of | then bee lu e im) jiiool of these can be 

whieh the e)Ml\ \iiiint is tliit it e mnot I <-.iven, the i irisc s th \ it^iK h ( ling that 
be ireit lid eit Si in^ ih it I fe< 1 i p im tlie \ in iktn te) oih< i thin s ol whieh 

or he ir i seumel eir see one In e to be no pieieil e n be ^i en thil lliey arc 

longe 1 thin aneithei, is i\ iHu, th it the le iiiKeitiin 1 t' tin \ hio ini', itisf u tory 
his Meuneelinnie leeilnn e Inn^i of b ise s Ibis ‘e < i n„ is site ii^tln ned by 
stite inel it is nnp«)ssibli for me to tin Keompinsn,^ n siis of weirds* 
give a stiemgi 1 ivulenee of this f le I th in ‘ belief Invin. i il) >\e jiointed out, "I 
that it IS jiieseul to inv mind Iv^r) be e omi tl ninn in iinpussiem fot’ 
irgument, toe), is u olvabie into sueees whieh w e ni ei\i e nl) i e einfessc cily»*y 

sivt^ afteetions of e emse loiisric ss which inuieepiile i ison oi no n isein .g ail I 

have no wairints be)onei themselves it hijipens tfi l whin pushed hardv 

When asked whv I asseit some meeliitel) rcspeelmg tiu wurmt leji any nltimatS^ 
known truth, as that the three angle sot die turn ol e onse ion ness, we si), in 
a triangle aie equal to two right angle s, [ ihse ne e of il) is^ign ible re ison, that we 
find that the proof maybe ckeompeised /'//(''( it 1 Inis the two oppeisitci poles 
into steps, each of which is an mime e»i knovkeigt o under the same namea^ 
diate consciousness that certain two and by the ic verse eonnolatnms of this 
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name, as used for the most coherent and 
/least coherent relations of thought, pro- 
. found misconceptions have been gene- 

■ rated. Here, it seems to me, is the 
source of Sir William Hamilton’s error. 
Classing as “ beliefs ” those direc't, un- 
decomposable dicta of consciousness 
which transcend i)roof, he asserts that 
these are of higher authority than know- 
ledge (meaning by know-ledge that for 
which reasons can be given) : and in 
asserting this h(' is fully justified. But 
when he claims e(|ual autluuity for those 

' affections of consi-icnisness w-hich go 
under the same name of “ beliefs,” but 
differ in being extremely-indirect affec- 
tions of consiaousness, or not definite 
affections of ('onsciousness at all, the 
claim cannot be admitted. By his own 
showing, no positive cognition answ-ering 
to the w-or(i “ infinite ” exists ; while, 
contrariwMse, those cognitions whii h he 
rightly holds to bi^ above ([uestion, are 
. not only positive, but have the peculiarity 
that they cannijt be suppressed. I low', 
then, can the Iw'o he grouped together as 
of like degrees of validity ? 

Nearly allied in natun; to this, is 
another Hamiltonian doi'trine, which 
'Mr. Mill effe('lively combats. I refer to 
the (’orollary res[)eiHing noumcnal exis- 
. tencew'hich Sir VVilliam HainilUui draws 
from the lawM)f the. Kxeluded Middle, or, 
■as it might be more intidligibly called, 

■ the law’ of the Alternative Necessity. A 
thing must eillier exist or not exist — 
must have a certain attribute or not 

, have it : tliere is no third possibility. 
This is a postulate of all thought ; and 
in so far as it is alleged of phenomenal 
existence, no one calls it in ({ucstion. 
But Sir William Hamilton, ajiplying the 
• formula beyond the limits of thought, 
'draws from it certain conclusitms respect- 
ing things as they are, apart from our 
consciousness. He says, for example, 
that though we cannot conceive Space 
:as infinite or as finite, yet, “on the 
principle of the Excluded Middle, one 
/ipr other must be admitted.” This infer- 
^.pnee Mr. Mill shows good reasim for j 
l^ltejecting. His argument may be supple- 


mented by another, w’hich at once 
suggests itself if from the words of Sir 
William Hamilton’s propositions we pass 
to the thoughts for w'hich they are sup- 
l)osed to stand. \\1'ien remembering a 
certain thing as in a certain place, the 
place and the thing arc mentally repre- 
s('.nted together ; while to think of the 
non-t'xisteiK'e of the thing in that place, 
implies a consciousness in w-liich the 
plac e is ri'prcsentcd but not the thing. 
Similarly, if, instead of thinking of an 
object as colourless, w'c think of it as 
having colour, the change c'onsists in the 
addition to the concept of an element 
that was before absent from it — the 
object c'annot be thought of first as red 
and then as not red, without one com- 
ponent of tlie thought being expelled 
from the mind by anotlicr. I'he doc- 
trine of the Ivxchuled Middle, then, is 
simply a geiu^rali/ation of the universal 
expericuict: that some mental states arc 
directly destructive of other states. It 
formulates a certain al)solutely-constant 
law, that no positive mode of conscious- 
ness ('an occur without excluding a 
correlative negative mode; and that the 
negative mode cannot occur w-ithout 
excluding the correlative positive mode : 
the antithesis of positive and negative, 
being, indeed, merely an expression of 
this cxperienc'e. Hent^e it follow-s that 
if c'onsciousncxss is not in one of the tw’O 
modes, it nuist l)e in the other. But 
now', under what cemditions only can 
this kuv of consciousness hold ? It can 
hold only so long as there are positive 
states of consciousiKJSs whic'h can exclude 
the negative states, and which the nega- 
tive states can in their turn exclude. If 
w’e are not concerned with positive states 
of consciousness at all, no such mutual 
exclusion takes place, and the law of the 
Alternative Necessity does not apply. 
Here, then, is the flaw in Sir William 
Hamilton’s proposition. That Space 
must be infinite or finite, are alternatives 
c^f W’hich W’e are not obliged to regard 
one as necessary ; seeing that we have 
I no state of consciousness answering to 
i either of these words as a[)plicd to the 
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totality of Space, and therefore no exclu- 
sion of two antagonist states of con- 
sciousness by one another. Both alter 
natives being unthinkable, the propo 
sition should be put thus : Spact* is 
either or is ; neither of 

which can be* (on('ei\ed, but one ot 
which must be true. In this, as in some 
other {'uses, Sir W'illiam Hamilton <'on 
tinues to work out the foruis of thought 
w’hen they no long('r conl.iin any sub 
stance ; and, of ('oiirsc', kmcIu's nothing 
moH' than verbal cont'lusions. 

Ending here thes(‘ comments on do(' 
trines of Sir W illiam H.imilton, \^hieh 
Mr. Mill rejects on grounds that will be 
generally recogni/ed as valid, let me 
now' pass to a doctrine, parti) held by 
wSir Wdlliam Hamilton, ami held b) 
others in wa\s varifjiisly ({ualiried and 
variously < \t('nded - a doc'trim' whi<h, 1 
think, m.iy 1)(‘ successtully defendt'd 
against Mr. Mill's attack. 

In the fourth and fifth c'ditions of his 
Mr. Mill lie.its, at < onsiderable 
length, th(' ([Uestion Is in^’on<'eJ\a!)ilil^ 
an evidence of untruth? repl)ing to 
criticisms previously made on hisieasons 
for asserting that it is not. 'i'he ehiel 
answ'crs whic'h he tlierc' makes to thest* 
criticisms, turn uj)on the interprLtation 
of the word nicoth'eivdhh . '1 his word he 

considers is used as the ecjuiv.dc-nt of 
the word Kuhelicvabh’ ; and, transliting 
it thus, leadily disposes of sundry argu 
ments brcjught against him. W heather 
any others who have* used these words in 
philoso])hical discussion, have made the m 
synonymous, 1 do not know' ; but that 
they are .so used in those reasonings of 
my own which Mr. Mill cermbats, T was 
not conscicnis, and was surjrri.sed to find 
alleged. It is now manifest that I had 
not adequately guarded myself against 
the miscrmstruction w'hich is liable to 
arise from the double meaning of the 
word belief — a w’ord w’hich, w’e have 
.seen, is used for the most coherent and 
the least coherent connexicjiis in con- 
sciousness, because they have the 
common character that n<j rea.son is 


! a.ssignable for them, 'riiroughout the 
j argument to which Mr. Mill re plies, the 
word is used by me only in the lirst of 
these senses. 'I'he “ invari.ibly existc^nt 
belii'fs, " the “ indcslructiblt' bc'licfs,” are 
th<‘ indissoluble < oniu vions in consc ious 
, ness never the' dis.solublc oirc s. But 
unlhlirrab/c imjilies tlu' dissoluiric' ones. 

I By association with the other aird nroie 
general meaning ot the W(»id lh(' 

' word uhIh liivabh' suggests i asc s in which 
I the propositiiMi admits of bc'ing lepic- 
* sc'iited in thought, t lariigh it may be with 
I difHciilty ; and in which, c onsecjiumtl), 
the c'ountc-r proposition admits of being 
decomposed. 'To be cjuite sure' of our 
ground, let us delini‘ and illustiatt* the' 
mcMiiings of iiuonienniblc M^XunbehciHib/c. 
An inc one eiv.d)lc^ jrroposition is one of 
which the* tciiiis cannot, bv anv effoit, 
bc' brought before c onsc loiisnc'ss in th.it 
I'c'Iation which the proposition asserts 
[between theur a pto|)osition of which 
the sub|cct and the |)r(cii<atc' offer an 
insui mount. dtle rc sist.rrrc e to union in 
thought. An iinbi liev.ibli' ptc»posili(;n 
is 01)1 which .idmils ol being fi.iirrcd in 
thought, but is so much at v.iri.inee 
with ( \])( r ii n< I that its tea ins < .irrrrot be 
pul iir tire allc g( d tc l.iticar wilhoiil c’ffort. 

'I bus. It i> unbelievable that .i i .iiriion- 
b.ill fired from haigl.md shoiihl n'ac h 
America; but it is not me one ca’v.ible. 
('onvirsely, it is inc onea iv.drle that care: 
side* ol a triangle' is ee|u.d to the sum of 
thc' other two sides ne)t simply un- 
bc'lic'vablc*. 'I'he two sieles eamrot be* 
ic'presc'nted in e oirse iousrre ss as be e oming 
c'cjual in thc'ir je)mt Ic'irglh to the third 
side, without the' i-e'inase'iitation <A a 
I triangle* be-ing de-stioved; and the eon- 
c C'pt of a Iri.ingic cannot bc' framed 
without a simultanecais destriK tieni of 
’ a eonc'cpt in whic h thc'se magnitudes 
' ai'e represented as c*eju.d. 'J'hat is to 
j .say, the subject and pre^dic ate cannot be 
united in the sanre* intuition the propo- 
' sition is unthinkable'. It is in this sense 
I only that I have* usc'd the; we ad iiKon- 
, ceivable- ; and only whcai rigorously 
i re.stric tc'd to this sense- do I rc'ganl the test 
I (jf inconceivabk nc.ss as having any value 
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I had c om luded that when this expla 
nation was made, Mi Mill’s reasons for 
dissent would b( k moved Passages m 
his recently published \olume, however, 
show that, even restric ting the use of the 
word intonceivible to th< mcininghire 
specified, he still dtiucs tint i pioposi 
tion IS piovcd to be tiiK b) the iiKon 
ceivdbk m ss ot its n g ition 1 o meet, 
within in> UK dent lompiss ill the 
issues whuh hui giown out ol the eon 
trovers) is diftu uli PtfoiL passin^ to 
the esscntiil question how(\tr, I \m 11 
endeavour to deir the ground of (dtiin 
minor questions 

Desenbing Sir A\ illi im Tlimiltons 
dcxtiine rc sp (ting the ultiin it^^ tuts ol 
Cons< Hiusness oi those \\hi<h in ibovi 
proof, Mr Mill wriUs 

“ I ht only ( ondition h( iiquiies is 
thitwc b not ible to ndiui itjifut 
of this ( 1 iss] to a j^eiK 1 ill/ ition fiom 
expeiietu e I his condition is t ili/i d 
by its possi ssing thi ( h ii k ti i ol lu < es 
sit) ‘ U must lx impossible not to 
thiiil of it In fu t, b) its iKcessit) 
alone e an we lecogm/e it is in onginil 
datum ol mtelligenee, ind distinguish il 
from my meit nsult ol ^ent i ili/ ilion 
and custom In this Sir \\ ilium 
Hamilton is at oiii wilh tin whole of 
his own scition ol the philosophn el 
woild , with Rud, with Stew irt with 
Cousin, with Whewell wt nuy idd 
with kxnt iiul cMii with Mi lltilxrt 
SpeiK er I hi ti st by Ashiih tlu\ ill 

dei i(k i belli 1 to bt i pirl ol oui 

pnmitne eonsi lousin. ss in oii^mil 
jntuiti ui of tile mind —is tin ni i siti 
of thinking It 1 heir niool tint we * 
must ilwiys, from the be^mn n^ hm | 
had the beluf is the impossibility of . 
getting nd ol it now I his ugumdit I 
applied to 111) of the dis])uted (Jik stions [ 
of philosophy IS doulih illi^itimiti 
neither the mqornoitlu minor jiieiiiisi 1 
IS adniissilile I or m the first pi lee, the ' 
veiy fact thit the question is disputed I 
disproies the alleged impossibility | 
Those agiinst whom it is needful to 
defend the belief which is afhrmed to be | 
necessary, are unmistakable eximples 1 


that It is not necessary These 

philosophers, therefore, and among them 
Sir William Hamilton, mistake altogether 
the true conditions of psychological > 
investigation, when, insteid ot proving a 
belief to be in origin il fart of conscious 
ness by showing that it could not have 
been ac cjuired, they cone lude that it was 
not H (pared, for the reason, cjften false, 
ind niMi sLiflii 1C ntly substantiated, tint 
< Lir ( onsc loiisness cannot get rid of it 
now 

1 his represent it ion, in so far is it 
(onicins my own views, his somewhat 
puz/k cl mo ( onsidt ring th it 1 have 
ivowcd i gi n( T il i^uement with Mr 
Mill in the ckntiiiu ihit ill knowkdge 
IS horn (xpiiiinii ind luve defended 
the t( st of ini oni ( i\ ibliness on the veiy 
giound tint It t \pii SSI s tlu net iisult 
ot our ixpiiiimis uj) to the pit sent 
tmu {Pnn if^l s of Ps\inol( ^430) — 

(onsidinn^ tint so I ir ti )in isseiting 
tlu distiiu ti >11 qu )l( d horn Sii ^Vlllllm 
H imilton 1 hive iimed to ibolish su( h 
distinction < onsideiinj. ih it I hive 
enck ivoLiud to show how all our eon 
(Cptions evin down to those of Space 
ind linu, lie u (filled considering 
thu 1 liavi ought to inteipret forms of 
thought ( ind by iinplie ition all intui 
tions) as produ( ts ot organized and 
inheiited experiences {Pn tut pits of 
l\\ /W\j, 20S) I im tiken aback 

It lindin^ m\s( It ( Ussi d is in the above 
})iii^ii[)h leiving the p rsonil ejues 
tion howcvei, let me ]aiss to the isser 
tion lliil the difliuiKc of opinion 
ics[e(tin^ the test of luussity itself 
di piovcs thi V ilidiiy el tie list Iwc^ 
issue lie hen involved 1 irst, if a 
pirtieular pioposit on is by some 
ic(e})ted is i neeessiry belief, but by 
one or mene denied to be i necessary 
belief, is the vilielity of the test of 
necessity th^^ieby dis[)rovcd in rcspeet of 
thit pirtuulir pnqiosition ? Second, if 
the vilidityot the test is disproved in 
respect of that particular pro|X)sition, 
does It thereto! e follow that the test 
cannot be depended on m other eases ? 
— does It follow that there are no beliefs 
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universally accepted as necessary, and 
in respect of which the test of necessity 
is valid ? Each of these questions may, 
^ I think, be rightly answered in the 
negative. 

In alleging that if a belief is said by 
some to be necessary, but l)y others to 
be not necessary, the test of necessity is 
thereby shown to be ikj test, Mr. Mill 
tacitly assumes that all men ha\'e powers 
of introspection enabling them in all 
cases to say what const'iousni'ss testifies ; 
whereas a great proportion of men are 
incapable of corrc'ctly interpreting con 
'•'.sciousness in any but its simplest modes, 
and even the remainder are liable to 
. mistake for dicta of consc iousness what 
prove on ('loser examination not to be 
its dicta. Take the case of an aril In 
metical blunder. A bo)’ adds up a 
column of figures, and brings out a 
wrong total. Again he does it and again 
errs. His master asks lum to gothrougli 
the process aloud, and tlien hears him 
say “35 and (; are 46 ” — an error which 
he had uij'ieated on each occasion. 
Now without discussing the mental act 
through which we know tliat 35 and c) 
are 44, and through which we recognize 
the necessity of this relation, it is (iear 
that the boy’s misintert)retation of con 
scitmsness, leading him tacitly to deny 
this necessity by asserting that “35 and 
9 are 46,” canrmt be held to j>rove that 
the relation is not nec'cssary. 'This, and 
/^kindred rnisjudgments daily made by 
jf accountants, merely show that there is a 
liability to overlook wliat are neces.sary 
connexierns in our thoughts, and to 
assume as necessary others which arc* 
not. In these and hosts of cases, men 
do not distinctly translate into their 
equivalent states of consciousness the 
words they u.se. 'J'his negligence is 
with many so habitual, that they an; 
unaware that they have not clearly 
represented to themselves the prcjposi- 
tions they assert ; and are then apt, 

^ quite sincerely though erroneously, to 
assert that they can think things which 
it is really impossible to think. 

But supposing it to be true that 


whenever a particular belief is alleged 
to be neccssarj', the existence of some 
who profess themselves able to believe 
otherwi.se, pro\es that this belief is not 
ncces.siiry; must it be therefore admitted 
that the test of necessity is invalid ? I 
think not. Men may mistake' for neces- 
sary, ('crtain beliefs which are not 
necessiiry ; and yi't it may remain true 
that there a/r necessary beliefs, and that 
the necessity of such beliefs is our 
warrant for them, ^\'ere conclusions 
I thus tested j)roved to be wrong in a 
hundred ca.ses, it would not follow that 
the test is an invalid one ; any more 
than it would follow from a hundred 
errors in the use of a logical formula, 
that the logk'al formula is invalid. If 
from the premise that all horned animals 
ruminate, it were iiifenvd that tlui 
rhino(('ros, being a horned animid, 
ruminates; the t'rror would furnish no 
argunu'nt against the worth of syHogism.s 
in gtaieral whatt vi'r their worth may 
be. Daily there are lliousauds of 
erroneous dediietions which, by those 
who draw tlu'iu, ari' supposcid to l)e 
warranted by the data from whi('h they 
draw (luan ; but no multiplication of 
such erroneous deductions is ii'gardtid 
as proving that there are no deduetions 
truly drawn, and that the drawing of 
dediu'tions is illegitimaU-. In these 
cases, as in the case to which they are 
here paralleled, ihi; only thing shown is 
the need for verification of data and 
('riticism of the acts (.if c(jnsci(;usn(jss. 

“'I'his argument,” says Mr. Mill, 

' referring to the argumimt of nc'cessity, 
‘‘apjdied to any of tlie (lisj)ute(l (jiKiS- 
tions of ])hilosophy, is doubly illegiti- 
mate ; . . . the very fact that the 
(juestlon is disjniled, disjuoves the 
alleged impossibility.” Besides the fore- 
going re})li(‘s to this, tluax.' is an(.>ther. 
Granting that there have bcien appeals 
illegitimately mad(; to this test —granting 
that there are many (pu.'stions t(M> com- 
])lex to be seilU'd by it, which men have 
nevertheless proposcjd to s(ntle by it, and 
have cons(!(jiiently got into controversy ; 
it may yet be truly asserted that in 
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respect of all, or almost all, tiucstions 
legitimately brought to judgment by this 
test, there is 7 W dispute about the 
answer. From the earliest times on 
record down to our own, men have not 
changed their beliefs concerning the 
truths (jf number. 'Die axiom that if 
equals be added to une((uals th(i sums 
are unecpial, was held by the Oeeks no 
less than liy ourselves, as a direct 
verdict of consf'iousness, from whit'h 
there is ik) es(uij)e and noaj)[)eal. Each 
of the propositions of haiclid a})pears to 
us absolutely beyond doubt as it did to 
them. h^a('h stcjj in each demonstration 
we accept, as tlu.-y accei)tt‘d it, biM'ause 
we iinnuidiately see that the alk;ged 
relation is as alleged, and that it is 
im[)ossible to ('onceive it othcrwisi,*. 

But how are legitimate appeals to the 
test to he distinguished ? 'I'hc answer 
is not tliffK'ult to lind. Mr. Mill cites 
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the belief in the antijiodes as having 
been rejected by the (Ireeks b(;('ause 
inconciuvable, but as being held by 
ourselves to be both coiK'civable and 
true. II(J has before given this instance, 
and I have before obje(’ted to it (ZV///- 
cipks of Psyclwhi^y, ^ 428), for the 
reason that the states of consciousness 
involved in the judgment arc too com- 
plex to admit of any trustworthy verdict 
being ghven. An illii-trati(.)n will show 
the differeiK'e between a legitimate 
appeal to the test and an illegitimate 
appeal to it. A and B are two lines. 
How is it decid(id that they are e(]ual or 
not equal ? No way is open but that of 
comparing the two impressions they 
make on ('onsc ioiisness. I know them 
to be unecjual by an immediate act, if 
Ahc difierence is great, or if, though only 


moderately different, they are close 
together ; and supi)osing the difference 
is but .slight, 1 decide the question by 
jmtting th(^ lines in ai)])osition when 
they are movable, or by carrying a 
movable line from one to the other if 
they are fixtal. But in any case, I 
obtain in consciousness the testimony 
that the impression produced by the one 
line dillers from that ]jroduc:ed by the 
other. Of ll\is difference T can give no 
further evid(‘n('e than that I am con- 
scious of it, and find it imj^ossible, while 
contc.-nijdating the lines, to gel rid of the 
consciousness. 'I'he proi)osition that the 
lines an* unet[ual is a ]jroposition of 
which the negatif)n is incom'eivable. 
But now suppose; it is asked whether 
B and (" are ecjual; (jr whether C and I> 
are e(|ual. No positive answer is possible. 
InsKxid of its being inconceivable that 
B is longer than or equal to it, or 
shorter, it is conceivabli' that it is any 
one of the three. Here an appeal to 
the direct verdid of conscif)iisness is 
illegitimate, because on transferring the 
attention from B to (', or C to D, the 
; changes in the other elements of the 
impressions so entangle the elements to 
be compared, as to prevent them from 
being i)ut in a[)position. If the {jues- 
tioti of n;lative length is to be d(;ter- 
minetl, it must be by rec'tifu'ation of the 
bent line ; and this is done through a 
.series (jf steps, ea('h one of which 
iiuadves an immediaU; judgment akin tc/ 
that by whic h .V and B are compared.. 
Now as here, so in other case.s, it is only 
simple penx'j.^ts or ('oncei)ts re.s])ecting, 
the relations of whic h immediate con- 
seiou.sne.ss ('an satisfactorily testily ; and 
as here, so in other cases, it is by reso- 
lution into such simple percepts and 
concepts, that true judgments respecting 
i complex pcircepts and concej)ls are 
j reached. I'hat things which are eciual 
i to the same thing are equal to one 
■ another, is a fact which can be known' 

. by direct comparison of actual or ideal' 
j relations, and can be known in no other 
1 way : the proj^osition is one of which 
I the negation is inconceivable, and i.s- 
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rightly asserted on tliat warrant. Rut 
that the scjuarc of the hypotenuse; of a 
,right-angled triangle equals the sum of 
the squares of the other two sides, 
cannot be known immediately by i;oni 
parison of two states of eonstaousnt'ss. 
Here the truth can be rene'hid rally 
mediately, through a series of simjile 
judgments respia'ting the likenessr-s or 
unlikruiesses of ('(*rlain relations: r‘ach 
of which judgments is essentially of the' 
same kind as that by whir li the aliove 
axiom is known, and lias the same 
j^varrant. d'hiis it becomes apparent that 
the fallacious rt;siilt of the test ol' ma cs- 
sity which Mr. Mill instances, is due to a 
misapplir ation of the test. 

These [ireliminary r'xplanations have 
served to make I'.lear the ([uestion at 
issue. Let us now [lass to tlie es.senee 
<)f it. 

Metaiihysical reasoning is usually 
vitiated by some covc;rt petitio priiuipii. 
Either the thing to be [iroved or the 
thing to be disjiroved, is tacitly assumed 
to be true in the (oiirse of the proof or 
dis[)roof. It is thus with the argument 
of Idealism. 'I'hough the conclusion 
reached is that Mind and Ideas are the 
only existences ; yet the steps by whicli 
this conclusion is reached, lake for 
granted that external objects have just 
the kind of independent existence whir.h 
is eventually denied. If that extension 
'Whir'll the Idealist contends is merely an 
affection of c:oiisciousness, has nothing 
out of consciousness answering to it ; 
then, in each of his |)roposilions con- 
cerning extension, the word should 
always mean an affection of r'onscirais- 
ne.ssand nothing more. Hut if wherever 
he speaks of distanc'cs and dimen.sions 
we write ideas of distances and dimen- 
sions, his propositions are reduced to 
noiLsense. So, too, is it with Scepticism, 
'rhe resolutifin of all knowU;dge into 
impressions ” and “ ideas,” is effected 
-by an analysis which assumes at every 
step an objective reality producing the 
impressions and the subjective reality 
receiving them, 'rhe reasoning becomes 


impossible if the cxistcnc'e of olijcct and 
subject be not admitted at the outset. 
Agree' with the Sceptic's doubt, aiul then 
j propose to revise his argument so that it 
I may harmoni/e with his doubt. Of the 
i two alternatives between which he halts, 

I assume, hr.st, the reality of object and 
subji'cl. His argimumt is ])raclicable ; 
I whether valitl or not. Now assume that 
object and subject ilo not exist, lie 
cannot stir a step toward his coiu lusion 
nay, he laitnot even slate his con- 
! elusion : for the word “ im|)rcssion ” 
I cannot be translali'd into thought without 
I assuming a thing impressing and a thing 
; impressc'd. 

! 'Though hau])iricism, as al present 
’ umlerstood, is not thus suicidal, it is 
open to an analogous criti< ism on its 
. uu'thod, similarly telling against th<; 
: validity of its inft'rence. It proposes to 
j account for our so-('aIled neci-ssary 
beliefs, as well as all our other be liefs ; 
and to do this without postulatitig 
any one belie'f as necc'ssary. bringing 
forward abundant i‘vieit'n<'(' that the 
coniK'xions among our stales of ceai- 
sciousness are determimd by our (‘\j)eri- 
ences that two experie.nees fre«]uetUly 
recurring together in ('onscioustiess, 
j beceane so coherent that one strongly 

■ suggests the other, and that when their 
joint reeairreaice is ju'rpi'tuai and invari- 

: able, the connexion betvve<'n them 
! beaaanes inelissoluble ; it argues that the 
; indissolubility, so |)rodii<'e'd, is all that 
i we mean by necessity. And then it 
seeks to ex|>lain each of our sr><alled 
net'essary beliefs as thus originated. 
Now coiihl pure Empiricism reach this 
analysis and its subs(;(juent synthesis 
without taking any thing for granted, its 
arguments would be unobjectionable. 

! but it cannot do this. Examine; its 
' phraseology, and there; arises the; cpiexs- 

■ tion, experiene;es of w/i<if f Translate 
j the word into thought, and it e learly 
! invedves .sometliing more; than state's of 
I mind and the connexions among them. 

’ For if it does not, then the hypothesis is 
I that states of mine! are gu;nf;rat(*el by the 
1 experiences of states </f mind ; and if 





the inquiry be pursued, this ends with 
initial stales of mind which are not 
accounted for — the hypothesis fails. 
Kvidently, there is tacitly assumed some- 
thing beyond the mind by which the 
expcrieiu'cs ” are produced - some- 
thing in whi('h exist the objective rela- 
tions to whi('h the subjective relations 
correspoiKl -an external world. Refuse 
thus to explain the word “exj)eri(‘nces/’ 
and the hypothesis Ixvomes meaning 
less. But now, having tluis postulated 
an e.xternal reality as the indispensable 
foundati(ui of its usisonings, pure 
Empiricism can subsequent!) neither 
prove n(jr (lis{)io\e its postulate. An 
attempt to disprove it, or to give it any 
otlter meatving than that original!) 
involved, is suit idal ; and an attempt 
to establish it by inference is reasoning I 
in a ('in'le. W'h.it then lUe w'e to sa) of 
this pro{>osition (jn which hhupirieism 
rests? Is it a necessary iK'liel, c)r is it 
not ? If neeesstiry, llie hypothesis in its 
pure form i.s alxindoned. II not netes- 
sary — if not posited <i f^non as abso 
lutely certain th<‘n the hypothesis rests 
on an uncertainty : and the whole fabiit' 
of its argument is unstable. More than 
this is true. Besides the iiisecunty 
implied by building on a foundation that 
is confessedly not beyond question, 
there is the much greatei insecuritv 
implied by raising j^roposition upon 
proposition of whic'h each is ('on 
fe.s.sedly not beyond tjuestion. For to 
say that thtjre are no necessary truths, is 
to say that each successive infcreiK e is 
not necessarily involved in its j)icmises 
■—is an empirical judgment -a judgment 
not certainly true. Hence, ap[)lying 
rigorously its own doetiine, we find that 
pure Empiric ism, starting from an un I 
certainty and progiessing through a 
series of uncertainties, cannot claim 
much certainty for its conclusions. 

Doubtless, it may be replied that any 
theory of human knowledge must sot , 
out with assumptions —either permanent | 
or provisional ; and that the validity of i 
these assumptions is to be determined ! 
the results reached through them. | 


But that such assumptions may be made 
legitimately, two things are required. 
In the first place they must not 
multiplied step after step as occasion 
requires : otherwise the conclusion 
reached might as well be assumed at 
once. And in the second place, the 
fa('t that they a/t' assumptions must not, 
be lost sight of : the conclusions drawn 
must not bt* put forw'ard as though they 
have a certainty which the premises 
have not. Now pure Empiricism, in 
common with other theories of know- 
ledge, is (>j)en t(j the criticism, that it 
neglec'ts thus a\ ow edly to recognize tlie 
n.iture (j>f those primary assumptions 
which it lays down as I'lrovisionally valid, 
if it denies that they can be necessarily 
valid. And it is open to the further 
( liticism, that it goes on at every step in 
Us argument making assumptions which 
it neglects to spcx'ify as provisi<mal ; 
siiKc tlu'), too, cannot be known as 
ncccssaiy. Until it has assigned some 
waiiant for its 'original datum and for 
each of its siibseijueiit inferences, oi else 
has acknowledged them all to be but 
hypothetical, it may be stopped either at 
the outset or at tiny stage in its argu- 
ment. Against every " because’' and 
every “therefore,'’ an opponent may 
enti'r a caveat, until he is told why it is 
asseited : t'un ten ding, as he may, that if 
this infeienee is not necessary he is not 
bound to accept it ; and that if it is 
necessary it must be o})enly declared to 
be necessary, and some test must be 
assigned by VN'hich it is distinguished 
from propositions that are not necessary. 

I'hese consideiatior.'» will, I think, 
make it obvious that the first step in a 
metaphysic'al argument, rightly carried., 
on, must be an examination of proposi- 
tions for the ])urpose of ascertaining 
what character is common to those 
w’hich we call unciuestionably true, and 
is implied by asserting their unques- 
ti(mable trutli. Further, to carry on 
this inquiry legitimately, w'e must; 
restrict our analysis rigorously to states 
of consciousness considered in their 
relations to one another ; wholly ignoring 
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anything be>ond < ons( lousness to which 
these states and their relations may be 
supposed to refei For it, before we 
have ascertaintd by rompaiing proposi 
tions what is the tiait tint leads us to 
class some of them as (citainly tiuc, wc 
avowedly oi tacitb take tor granted tlie 
existenee ol something bi.\ond cem 
sciousness, then, a ])iitieiila] juoposi 
tiein IS asaimcd to be (eit.iinly tnie 
be'fem* wt have asecit lined what is tlu 
distiTKtive chaiaclerof the propositions 
\vhi( h we call (eitainlv tine, and llu 
anal) sis 1-5 vitiated If we (annot tian 
scend eonsi loiisness —if, thdetoK, vInt 
we know as triflh must he some nu nt il 
btatc , Ol some romhinUion ol mt nl il 
state's, It must be pO'.sibh foi \]^ to 
sa) in what w ly we distin,^iush this 
state or these stiles 1 iu d( (inition of 
luith mil it b( e\])i(ssible in te rm > of 
eonseiousness , and, iialeiel, ( in not 
otluTwise be expresseel if e oust lousiu ss 
e.inne)t be tiansc e nelc d ( h ul), then 
the nietaphysK lan s fust step must be to 
shut out from his inve sti^ ilion evei) 
thing but what is subjeetive not t iking 
foi gianted tlie existenee of am thiiiw 
objective corresponding to his ide is 
until he has ascertained what propeit) of 
his ideas It is whieh he pieduates bv 
calling them true Let us note th< 

, result it he docs this. 

1 he words of a pioposition are tlu 
t signs ot e ertain stitcs oi const lousne ss 
anel the thing alleged by a pioposition is 
the connexion or disconnexion of the 
states of f onse lousness signified. When 
thinking IS earned on with jireeision - 
when the mental states which wc tall 
woiels, arc tianslated into the mental 
States they symboli/c (which they very 
freejuently are not) —thinking a proposi 
tion ( onsists in the ore unenee together 
m ( onse lousness of the subject and 
predie ate. “ 1 he bird was brown,” is a 
' proposition which implies the union in 
thought of a jiarticular attnbute with a 
^loup of other attnbutes. When the 
mciuirei compares various propositions 
thus rendered into states of conscious- 


ness, ho finds that the^) differ veiy 
greatly in respect ot the facility with 
which the states of consciousness 
are conn c tc d anel disconnected. he 
me ntal st itc known as b}(Kvn may be 
unit(.cl with tho'-i me nt d states which 
make u)) the fi.^ute known as hudy 
without ippueiible e floit, oi ma\ be 
s( pai ited fiom tlum willioiit appre- 
ei ible t floit tlu 1)11(1 nii\ c isil> be 
lliou..,ht of as bl u k oi go • n, oi vcllow. 
( ontraiiwi^e , such in isscition is “ I Im 
uc w IS hot, is one to wliuh hi finds 
much ditluultv m miking his mind 
rcsjioncl I iu elements of tlu pioposi 
tion c innot Ik jmt tojc tlu i in thought 
without it usistiiu' Iu luc 1 n those 
ollu 1 stilts of ( onse lousiu ss \ lui li the 

wold in i Ol noli s, 111(1 tlu st itc of 

( onse lousiu ss n mu d ) 4 /, llu ic is an 
exticmel) sliong collision i cohesion 
nuasuicd b\ thi nsisluut to bi o\(i 
conu 111 thinking of tlu u c is hot. 

1 iiiflu I, he find th it in in m\ c isc s the 

st itc s of ( ons( loiisiu ss gioupi 1 1 togc ther 
( innot be scjiinUd it ill I lie idt i of 
j)n ssiitc ( innot bi d cMMuitecl trom 
the idc lot soiiit tliin.^ o((ii[)Ving sj) ic e, 
Mcgion cannot Ik tliouglit ol without an 
object tint moves b ing U tfic same 
time thought of Xnd then, be sieles 
these (onncvH)n-> in c ons< lou aies^ which 
temnn ibsolutc luulci ill c m unist me cs, 
then in ollu i which n n im .ibsolutc 
unci* I spccnl ( in unist me c s Btlwctn 
the ( Ic me nt c>' those meat vn ul si ili s of 
c onse lousiu ss whu h th me win i distin 
gi islu s IS pinijilions, Iu finds that 
then is a ti iiijKainl) indnsolublc 
cohesion 1 hou hwhcntlun iiisesin 
him thU c oiiip 11 ili\( h f unt l iti of 
c onse loiisnc S') \ iiuii iu ( ills tlu idea of 
a book, Iu can c isi!) Ihuil- oi du book 
asicd, oi brown oi li cn )(Lwhcnhe 
has that mudi stioiucr < on c uuisncss 
whieh lu (tills ‘'(*111^ i boo! he finds 
that so long is llu re continue certain 
aceonipanving st Uc s ol consciousness 
which he c.ilis the conditions to per- 
ception, those sc venl states of con- 
sciousness which make up tlu percep- 
tion cannot be disunitccl— he cannot 
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think of the book as red, or green, or 
brown ; but finds that, along with a 
certain figure, th(^re absolutely «'oheres a 
certain eolour. 

Still sluittiug himself up within these 
limits, let us su[)pos(i the inijuirer to ask 
himsell what he thinks about tlicsc 
various degrees of cohesion among his 
states of consciousness -how he namt^s 
them, and how he behaves toward thcMii. 
If there comes, no matter wIkmicc, the 
propc^sition “'i'lie liird was brown,’’ 
subjec't atul jiredicate answering to thesc‘ 
words sjiring up together in c'onscious 
ness ; and if there is no oj)posing propo- 
sition, he unites ihc^ sjieeified and 
im]jlied attributes without effort, and 
believes the j)ro])osition. If, however, 
the proposition is “The bird was 
necessarily brown,” he makes an experi 
nu'iit like; those above described, and 
finding that he, c an sc;]xirate the' attribute 
of brownuess, and can think C)f the bird 
as green or yellow, he does not admit 
that the bird was necx'ssarily brown. 
When su(;h a proposition as “'The ic'c 
was cold ” arises in him, the; c;lements of 
the thought behave as before ; and so 
long as no test is applied, the union of 
the consciousness of cold with the 
accrompanying states of c'onsc'iousness, 
seems to be* of the same nature as the 
union bilwetai those; answc’ring to tlie 
words brown and bird. Hut should the 
proposition be c hanged into “d’he ic'c 
was necessarily cold,” (juile a diffcaent 
result happens from tJiat whic'h hap- 
pened in tile previous cxise. 'Phc’ ideas 
answering to su))jc*(d and prc;dicate are 
here so coherent, that in the absenc'e of 
careful examination they might ])ass as 
inseparable, and the pro])osition be 
accepted. Hut supjiose the proposition 
is deliberately tested by trying whether 
ice can be thought of as not cold. 
Great resistance is offered in conscious- 
ness to this. Still, by an effort, he can 
imagine water to have its temperature 
of ccjugelation higher than blood heat ; 
and can .so think of congealed water as 
hot instead of cold. Now the extremely 
cohesion of states of conscious- 


ness, thus experimentally proved by the 
difficulty of separating them, he finds to 
he what he calls a strong belief. Once ^ 
more, in response to the words — 

“ .\long with motion there is something 
that movt.'S,” he represents to himself a 
moving body ; and, until he tries an 
experiment upon it, he may suppo.se the 
elements of the representation to be 
united in the same way as those of the 
re[)resentations instan(:ed above. But 
su|iposing the proposition is modified 
into Along with motion there is 
necessarily something that moves,” the^ 
response made in thought to these 
words, discloses the fact that the states 
of consciousness called up in this case 
art; indissolubly t'.onnct'ted in the way 
alleged, lie discovers this l)y trying to 
t'onceivt; Ihe nt'gation of the ]iroj)osition 
— I)y trying to think of motion as not 
having along with it something that 
moves; and his inalulity to eonceivc 
this negation is the obverse of his 
inability to tear asunder the states 
of eonseiousness which constitute the 
afhrmaticni. 'Those projiositions which 
survive tliis strain, are the iiropositions 
lie distinguishes as necessary. Whether 
or not he means any thing else by this 
won!, he evidently means that in his 
consciousness the ('onnexions th(;y predi 
(;ate are, so far as he can ascertain, 
unalterable. 'The hare fad is that lu; 
submits to them because he has no 
choice. 'J'hey rule his thoughts whether " 
he will or not. Leaving out all (pies- 
tions concerning the origin of these 
connexions — all theories concerning 
their significations, there remains in the 
inquirer the consciousness that certain 
of his states of consciousness are so 
welded together that all other links in 
the chain of consciousness yield before 
these give way. 

Continuing rigorously to exclude 
everything beyond consciousness, let 
him now ask himself what he means by 
reasoning? what is the essential nature 
of an argument ? what is the peculiarity 
of a conclusion ? Analysis soon shows 
him that reasoning is the formation of a 
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coherent series of states (jf consc’ious 
ness. He has found that the thoughts 
^expressed by propositions, vary in the 
^cohesions of their subjects and predi- 
cates ; and he finds that at every step in 
an argument, carefully carried on, he 
tests the strengths of all tlie connexions 
asserted and implied. He considers 
whether the object named really iloes 
belong to the class in which it is 
included — tries whether he can think of 
it as /lof like the things it is said to be 
like. He considers whether the attri- 
bute alleged is really ])ossessed by all 
members of the class tries to think of 
some menib(T of the class that has y/e/ 
the attribute - and he atlmits the ])ro- 
position only on finding, by this 
criticism, that tliere is a greater degree* 
of cohesion in thought between its 
elements, than between the elements of 
the counter [iroposition. 'fhus testing 
the strengtli of each link in the argu- 
ment, he at length nxiclies the <‘on- 
('lusion, which he tests in the sanu; way. 
If ho acc(;pts it, he docs so hecaii.se the 
argument has established in him an 
indirect cohesion between slates of (on- 
sciousness that were not dirtslly 
coherent, or not so coherent diieetly 
as the argument makes them indirectly, 
lint he ac('epts it only su[)posing that 
ilu; connesion bdween tlu* tw(j states 
of consciousness composing it, is not 
resisted by some stronger counterion 
^n(;xion. If there happiais to be an 
opposing argument, of which tlie com 
ponent thoughts are felt, when tested, to 
Ije more coherent ; or if, in thi* absence 
of an op[u)sing argument, tluae exists 
an opposing (xaiclusion, of which the 
elements have some direct cohesion 
greater than that which the jiroffered 
argument indirectly gives ; then the 
conclu.sion reached by this argument is 
not admitted. 'J'hus, a discussion in 
consciousness proves to be simiily a 
trial of strength betw'een different ecai 
nexions in consciousness - a .systematized 
Struggle serving to determine which arc 
the least coherent states of conscious- 
ness. And the result of tlie struggle i.s, 


that the least cohorc'nt stau*s of eon- 
seiousne.ss si'])arate, while the. most 
<‘oherent remain logetlua- form ;i propo- 
sition of which the predicate persists in 
rising up in tin* mind along witli its 
subject --constitute oiu* of the ('on- 
nexions in thought which is distinguished 
as .somelhitig known, or as something 
believed, ai'eording to its strength. 

W hat corollary may tlu* in(|uirer draw, 
or rather what corollary must he draw, 
on pushing tlu^ anal\sis to its limit? If 
there are. any indissoluble ('onnexions, 
he is ('ompelli'd to aia'ept tluan. If 
certain stalesof (;(jns(‘iousness al)soliit(‘ly 
('ohere in certain ways, hi* is ohligial to 
think them in thosi* ways. 'I’he jiropo- 
sition is an identical one. 'I'o say that 
tlu.'V are necessities of thought is mi'ia'ly 
another way ol saying that ihi'ir 
elemints cannot be* torn asunder. No 
reasoning can give to thi'se absolute 
I'oheslons in thought any belti'r warrant; 
since all reasoning, Ix'ing a process of 
testing eoh<!sions, is ilsell carried on by 
a<‘e<'j)iing th(‘ absoluti- cohesions ; and 
ran, i)i the last resoit, do nothing more 
than pre.ienl some absolute ('obesions in 
juslific.ition ol others an ait which 
unwarrantably assumes in the absolute 
eobesions it oflers, a gn^aliM' value than 
is allowed to tlu* absolute I'ohesions it 
would justify. Here, then, the iiujuiror 
I'omcs down to an iiltimati* mental 
uniformity — a univtrsal law of his 
thinking. How eompletc-ly his thought 
is subordinated to this law, is sliown by 
, the fa< t that he cannot even repres(ait 
^ to himself the possibility ol any other 
law. 'l'<i suppose tlie conne\i(ais among 
his states ol eonseiousness to bi: other- 
wi.se determined, is t(j suppose a smaller 
force overcoming a great(*r a propo.si- 
li(ai which iiiay he expre ssed in words 
hut cannot be rendered into ideas. 
No matter what he calls ihc'se indestruc- 
tible n.-lalions, no matter what he sup- 
poses to b(.‘ their meanings, he is 
completely fcMUacd by them. 'I'heir 
indestructibility is the proof to him that 
his consciousness is imprisoned within 
them ; and sujipcjsing any of them to be 
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in some way destroyed, he perceives 
that indestructibility would still be the 
distinctive ( haracter of the bounds that 
remained — the test of those which he 
must continue to think. 

"I’hese results the inquirer arrives at 
without assuming any other existeme 
than that of his own c<)ns<'iousness. 
They {)ostulate nothing about mind or 
matter, subject or object. 'They lea\c 
wholly untouched the (^lu'stions — what 
does consciousness imply? and hf)w is 
thought generated ? Tlicre is not 
involved in the analysis any liypotliesis 
respecting the origin of thcise relations 
between thoughts — how there come to 
be feeble eohesions, strong cohesions, 
and absolute ('ohesions. W'hatever 
some of the terms iiscal may have 
seemed to connote, it ^vill be found, 
on examining each step, that nothing is 
essentially involved bevond states of 
mind and the connexions among them, 
which arc themselves other states of 
mind. 'J'hus far, the argument is not 
vitiated by an}' petitio principii. 

Should the inquirer enter upon the 
question, How are these facts to be 
explained? he must consider how any 
further investigation is to he conducted, 
and what is the possible degree of 
validity of its (’onclusions. Hemcmber- 
ing that he cannot lrans('end conscious- 
ness, he sees that an> tiling in the shape 
of an interjiretation must be subordinate 
to the laws of ('ousciousness. ICvery 
hypothesis he enteitains in trying to 
explain himself to himself, being an 
hypothesis which can he dealt with by 
him only in terms of his mental states, 
it follows that any process of exiilanation 
must itself be cairied on by tc'sting tlie 
cohesions among mental states, and 
accepting the absolute cohesions. His 
conclusions, therefore, reached only by 
repeated recognitions of this test of 
absolute cohesion, f'an never have any 
higher validity than this test. It matters 
not what name he gives to a conclusion 
—•whether he calls it a belief, a theory, 
a fact, or a truth, 'Phese words can be 
Ihemselves only names for certain rela- 


tions among his states of consciousness. 
Any# secondary meanings whit'h he 
ascribes to them must also be meanings^ 
expressed in terms of consciousness, and^ 
therefore .subordinate to the laws of 
consciou.sncss. Hence he has no 
appeal from this ultimate dictum; and 
seeing this, he sees that the only 
possible further achievement is the 
reconc'iliation of the dicta of conscious- 
ness with one another — the bringing all 
other dicta of consciousness into harmony 
with this ultimate dictum. 

Here, tlieii, the impiirer discovers a’ 
warrant higlier than that which any 
argument can give, for asserting an 
objec'tive existence. Mysterious as 
seems the consc’ioiisness of something 
which is yet out of consciemsness, he 
finds tliat he alleges the reality of this 
something in virtue of the ultimate law 
— he is obliged to think it. There is an 
indissoluble^ cohesion between each of 
those vivid and definite states of con- 
sciousness which he calls a sensation, 
and an indefinable consciousness which 
stands for a mode of being beyond 
sensation, and separate from himself. 
When grasping his fork and putting food 
into his mouth, he is wholly unable to 
expel from his mind the notion of some- 
thing which resists the force he is 
consc'ious of using ; and he cannot 
su])press the nascent thought of an 
independent existence kee])ing apart his’ 
tongue and palate, and giving him that 
sensatiem of taste which he is unable to 
generate in conseicnisness by his own 
activity, 'riiough self-criticism shows 
him that lie cannot know what this is 
which lies outside of him ; and though 
he may infer that not being able to say 
what it is, it is a fiction ; he discovers 
that such self-criticism utterly fails to 
extinguish the consciousness of it as a 
reality. Any conclusion into which he 
argues himself, that there is no objective 
existence connet'ted with these subjec- 
tive states* proves to be a mere verbal 
conclusion to which his thoughts will 
not respond. The relation survives 
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every effort to destroy it — is proved by 
experiment, repeated no matter how 
^ften, to be one of which ch^ ne 1^111011 
IS inconceivable; and thciefou one 
having supremo authont\ In \ un he 
endeavours to giv c it in\ greUtr iiitho 
rity by reasoning, for whuhever of thi 
two alternatives he sets out with U iv<s 
him at the end just when he stated 
If, knowing nothing mou thin his own 
states of t onsi loiism ss, he dt ( lines to 
acknowleelge any thing beyond eon 
sciousness until it is proved, he iniygo 
on reasoning toi evei without getting 
"any further, sine e the peipetuil e libori 
tion of states ot eonse lousness out o( 
states e)f ( onse lousness, e in never pro 
diiee an) thing more thin st ites of eein 
sciousness If, contriiiwisc, he postu 
lates extern il existeiiee, inel eemsideis il 
as merely posUilUeel, then the wheile 
fabiic e)f his irgument, stineling iipein 
this peistuhte, his no greiter v ilidilv 
thill the [xistiiUte gives it tnmus the 
possible invalidit) ot the iigiiment itself 
The ease must not be e ontounele <1 with 
those eases m whie h in h)pe){he sis, or 
provisional jssumnti in, is eventuill) 
proved tiiie b) its igre cine nt with f le ts 
for 111 these ( ises the fae ts with wlueh it 
IS founel to igree, lie fxets known in 
some othei w i) thin thnnigh the 
h>pOthesis i < ileiil ite d e ( lipse of the 
moon serves as i veiifie ition ol the 
hypothesis ot giivilition, beeiiise its 
tieeiirunee is obseivihle without tikin^ 
for graiiteel the h)pothesi^ eif giivititiein 
But when the external wenld is pe>stn 
lated, and it is snppeise d th it the 
validit) of the [lostiilite mi) bf shown 
by the explan iti m eit me ntil plie nome 1 1 
which It liirnish^-s, the viee is, thit the 
process of venlieatiejn is itself possible 
only by assuming the thing to be pioved 
But now, ree ogni/ing th< indisseiluble 
cohesion between the e emseiousne ss of 
j^^and an unknown not self ^ c(s eonsti 
tuting a die turn of e ojise lousness whieh 
he is both eompelleel tei aceejit and is 
justified by analysis in aeeeptmg, it i'* 
competent for the meiuirer to considei 
whether, setting out with this du turn, he 


< 111 luse on it a satisfae tory exiilination 
of whit he calls kneiw ledge He finc|b 
such in explanation ijossible I he 
h\ pe)ihe SIS th it the more 01 le ss e oherent 
rel itieius iniong his st ite s eil e enisc lous- 
ncss, lie generiteel byexpciieiiee of the 
inoit eii less eemsluit relitienis in some- 
thing be) eMid his consc lousness, furnishes 
him with soliitKuis ot numcioiis fats of 
eonse lemsnc ss not, h<»wevci ol ill, if 
he issiimcsthit this idjiistment of inner 
teioutci leluions his re uUeel fieuu hls 
I own x{)ciicn(es ilone Ne vc ilhelc ss, if 
he illows liiniself to suppose thU this 
j mouleling ol thoiiu,hts into eoiies[)on 
(knee with thinu,s, his been going on 
thtou,,h e ounllc s> pie e edin^ ^ene t itions , 
ind th It the e lie e ts ol e \pi lie ne e s h iv« 
be tn inhe i ited in the slnpe of modified 
orginie stiuetiires then 1h is ihU to 
inte 1 j)i( t ill (Ik phi nomt n i Itheeomes 
possible ) iinekislind how these jx r 
siste nt (one ions nnong stiles ot eon 
se lOllsiK s le the ms( he s the piodue tS 
of ofli n le in ife d < \p( i u ne e s nul that 
even whu lie known is ‘foims of 
thought i( i)ii) fin ibsolnfe inte inal 
iinito unties ,^(neiit(d li) infinite repe- 
titions of ibsoliUt (xliinil iinifoi mities 
It lueomes o ll)le ll e) to iinde rstUld 
how in the (ouise ot 01 mi/in,^ of these 
mulnpl)in^ in«l widening cxjxiKiKes, 
Ihe 1 mi) in ( {luliillv wiong eon 
ne \H>ns in thought, ‘inswenng to limited 
(eiiiverse With things ind tint these 
e onne xions in thought, ti mpornil) taken 
(01 melissoluhle e)n< s, m i) ifteiwirels be 
I nude dissolu])l< b> pr< se nt ition of 

e xtern il rel itions it v in me e with them 
But even when this oeems, it can 
iffoid no ground for fjiie slieining the 
t( st e)f indissoluhilit) sine ( the {}io< e ss 
by winch some eonniMem pievioiisly 
Kiepted as indissoluble is bioken is 
simpl) the e t ibli hnu nl e^f senne mt igo 
nistie eonneMon wlieli jitovis, on a 
trill of stiength to be tli stionger — 
which rem iins indissoluble when pitted 
* igiinst the othej while the othe r gives 
w i) Vnel this le ne the test just 
wh< le iL was , showing eml) tint there* is 
1 a liability to e rror is to what are 
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indissoluble connexions. From the very 
beginning, therefore, to the very end of 
the explanation, even down to the 
criticism of its conclusions and the 
discovery of its errors, the validity of 
this test must be postulated. ^V'hencc it 
is manifest, as before said, that the whole 
business of explanation can be nothing 
more than that of bringing all other 
dicta f)f consciousness into harmony with 
this ultimate dictum. 

'Fo the positive justification of a pro- 
po.sition, may be a<ldcd that negative 
justification which is derived from the 
untenability of the counter-proposition. 
When describing the attitude of jjurc 
Kmi)iricism, sotne indications that its 
counter-proposition is untenable were 
given ; but it will be well lu.-ni to state, 
more spec ifa'aUy, the fundamental objec- 
tions to which it is open. 

If the ultimate test of truth is not 
that here alleged, then wliat is the 
ultimate test of truth ? And if there is 
no ultimate test of truth, then what is 
the warrant for accei)ting certain [)ropo- 
sitions and rejc'cti ng others ? An o[)po- 
nent who tlenies the validity of this 
test, may legitimately decline to furnish 
any test himself, so long as he does not 
affirm any thing to be true ; but if he 
affirms some things to be true and others 
to be not true, his warrant for doing so 
may fairly l)e demanded. Let us glance 
at the possible response to the demand. 
If asked why he holds it to be umjues- 
tionably true that two ijuantities which 
differ in imecpial degrees from a third 
quantity are themselves unequal, two 
replies seem open to him : he may say 
that this is an ultimate fact (jf conscious- 
ness, or that it is an indiution from 
personal experiences. 'Fhe reply that it 
is an ultimate fact of consciousness, 
raises the question. How is an ultimate 
fact of consciousness distinguished? 
All beliefs, all conclusions, all imagina- 
tions even, arc facts of conscioii.sness ; 
and if some are to be accepted as 
beyond question because ultimate, while 
others are not to be accepted as beyond 


question because not ultimate, there 
comes the inevitable inquiry respecting 
the tc.st of ultimacy. On the other hand, 
the reply that this truth is known only^ 
by induction from i)ersonal experience.s, 
suggests the cpiery — On what warrant 
are personal experiences asserted? 1’he 
testimf)ny of experience is given only 
through memory ; and its worth depends 
wholly on tlie trustworthiness of memory. 
Is it, then, that the trustw'orthiness of 
memory is less open to doubt than the 
immediate consciousness that two cpian- 
tities must be iinecjual if they differ 
from a thirtl quantity in unequal degrees?' 
'Fhis can scarcely be alleged. Memory 
is notoriously uncertain. We sometimes 
sup]iose (uirsclves to have said things 
which it turns out we did not say ; and 
we often forget seeing things which it is 
proved we did sec. We speak of many 
passages of our lives as seeming like 
dreams ; and can vaguely imagine the 
whole past to be an illusion. We can 
go much further tow'ard conceiving that 
our re(X)l lections do not answer to any 
actualities, than we can go tow'ard 
coiK'civing the non-existence of Spacti. 
ilut even supposing the deliverances of 
memory to be above criticism, the most 
that can be said for the experiences to 
which memory testifies, is that we are 
obliged to think we have had them — 
cannot conceive the negation of the 
pr^)position that we have had them ; and 
to say this is to assign the warrant which, 
is rc[)udiated. 

A further counter-criticism may be 
made. 'I’hroughout the argument of 
})urc Em])iricism, it is tacitly assumed 
that there may be a Philosophy in which 
nothing is asserted but what is proved. 
It propos(^s to admit into the coherent 
Hbric of its conclusions, no conclusion 
that is incapable of being established by 
evidence ; and it thus takes for granted 
that not only may all derivative truths 
be proved, but also that proof may be 
given of the truths from which they are 
derived, down to the very deepest. The 
result of thus refusing to recognize some 
fundamental unproved truth, is simply 
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to leave its fabric of conclusions without 
a base. I'he giving proof of any s[)ccial 
proposition, is the assimilation of it to 
^ome class of propositions known to be 
true. If any (loul)t arises respecting tlui 
general proposition which is cited in | 
justification of this special proposition, | 
the course is to show that this general , 
proposition is dc-diicible froin a pne I 
position or propositions of still greatt'r 
generality ; and if presseil for ])roof of 
eai'h such still more geneial jirojiosition, 
the only resource is to n'ju'at the 
process. Is this jiroc'c^ss (‘lulless? If 
‘so, nothing can be provc'd -tlie wliolc 
series of pro[)osilions dc‘[)cnds on some 
unassignable [)ro]j()silion. lias the* pro- 
cess an end ? If so, tlurc* must even 
tually be reached a widest projiosition - 
one which I'annot In^ justilied by sliowing 
that it is includcxl lyv an\' widcT -one 
which cannot lie provc'd. Or to put the 
argument otherwise': fAcry inferenc'c 
depc'nds on jmanises : c'very jiremise, if 
it admits of ])roof, depends on other 
premise’s ; and if the proof of the proof 
be e:f)ntinually demande'd, it must e-ither 
end in an unjiroved ])remise, or in the 
acknowledgmi'nt tliat lln'ie' eannot 
reae-hed any premise on which the* entire 
series of jaoofs deipends. IIen<'e Philo- 
sophy, if it does not avow'edly stand on 
some datum underlying reason, must 
ai'knowledge: that it has nothing on 
which to stand. 


The expressiem of divergence from 
Mr. Mill em this fundamental ejuestion, 
I have unilertaken with reliu:tan(’e, only 
on finding it needful, both on personal 
and on general grounds, that his state- 
nu'nts and arguments should be; met. 
f'or two reasons, e'spe( iallv, I re'grct 
liaving thus to e'onte'iul against the doc- 
trine' of one- wfiosc agreement I should 
value more' than that of any other 
thinker. In the fin t ])la('e‘, tlu; differ- 
ence is, 1 belie've'*, su|)e'rfieial ratht'r than 
substantial ; for it is in thi' inte‘re;sts 
of the lAperiene'e-IIypollu'sis that Mr. 
Mill oj)pose;s the; alle'ged e'riterion of 
truth ; while' it is as harmonizing with 
the' lC\perie'n('e'Mypolhe;sis, and rieon- 
eiling it with all the' fai'ts, that I eU'fe'.nd 
this crili'Hon. bi the; second plae'c, 
this le'ngtlu'ia'd e\])osilion of a single 
point ol difference', unaceom[)anie'd by 
an e'\j)osition of the nimu'rous points of 
e'oiK'urre-nce', iinav'oidably produces an 
ajipe'arance of dissent ve*ry far gre’ater 
than that whie h exists. Mr. Mill, how- 
evc'r, whose; unswerving allegiance to 
truth is on all occasions so e'onspie'iiously 
dis|>lay(‘d, will lully n'cogni/.e tlu' justifi- 
elation for this utt(;rane'e: ol' (Iisagre'e:me;nt 
on a mailer ol’ such profound irupor- 
tanc{‘, philosoi)hie ally c«)nsidere;d ; Jind 
will not reejuire; any apology lor the 
entire frec'dom with whie'h I have criti- 
cised his vie;ws while seeking to sub- 
stantiate my own. 


tlSfC AND lUCAUTY 


In one of his essays, hanerson renairks, 
that what Nature; at one; time ])rovieIe;s 
for usg, she afterwards turns to orna 
ment ; and he cites in illustration the' 
structure of a sea-shell, in which the* 
parts that have for a while formed llu' 
mouth are at the next season of growth 
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; left behind, and become de('orative 
nexle's and sj>ine‘s, 

, Igneering the i/uj)lie'd te leology, which 
i dfK's not here; eoncern us, it has often 
I oecurrejd to me that this same remark 
I might be e\t<;nded to the ])rogress of 
' Humanity. Ife.re', toej, the appliances 







of one era serve as embellishments to 
the next. Kqiially m institutions, creeds, 
customs, and superstitions, we may trace 
this evolution ot beauty out of what was 
once purely utilitarian 

'1 he ( ontrast b( tvv( cn the feeling with 
which we regard portions of the Earth s 
surface still left m then original stite, 
and the feeling with which the savage 
regarded them, is an instance that 
comes first m order of timt If any om 
walking ovei FTamiisUad Heath, will 
note how strongly its pi< turcs(|u( nt ss is 
brought out by contrast witli the sur 
rouncling cultivated fields and the 
masses of houses lying in the distance 
and will further n fleet th it, had this 
irregulai gorse covered surfac c c xte nde d 
on all sides to the hoii/on, it would 
have looked dreary and prosaic ratlic r 
than pleasing, Ik will sec tint to the 
primitnc min i country so clothed 
presented no be iiit) it all lo him it 
was merel) a haunt of wild animals, iial 
a ground out <jt which loots might be 
dug. What hi\e become foi us [dices 
of relaxation anel eiijo) me nt places foi 
afteinocm st lolls ind fot githeimg floweis 
— were his [ilaces for labour and food, 
probably arousing in his mind none but 
utihtanvn assoeiations 

Ruined e istle , aftoicl olivious in 
Stance's ol this nieUimoipliosis of the 
useful into the beautiful I o feudal 
barons anel their ic tamers, security wis 
the chie*f, i( not the onb tud, sought in 
choosing the sites anel inKs ot their 
Strongholds. Probabl) the) aimed is 
little at the pic tine sc [ue as de) the 
builders of eheap buck houses m oui 
modern towns Vet whit weie (icdeel 
for shelter and satet\, and what m those 
early days fulfilled in mgioitant tunction 
in the social eeonom), have now assumeel 
a purely ornament d ehaiaeUi The) 
serve as scenes for picnics ; pictures of 
them decoiate' our eirawing rcxnns , and 
each supplies its surrouncling distncts 
with legends foi Christmas Eve. 

On following out the train of thought 
^suggested bv this last illustraticm, we 
^ Itoay see that not only do the material 


exuviae of past social states become the 
ornaments of our landscapes ^ but that 
past habits, manners, and arrangements, 
serve as ornamental elements in our 
literature The tyrannies which, to the 
s(.rfs who bore them, were harsh and 
dreary facts, the feuds which, to those 
who took part in them, wcie very 
practical life and death affairs , the 
niaikd, moated, sentinelled security 
which was irksome tej the nobles who 
needed it the inijirisonments, and 
tiiturcs, and esc qic s, which were stern 
and Cjuite piosaic realilits to all con- 
c Lined m them have become to us 
material for romantic tales material 
which, when woven intc:) Iva/r/foa and 
Mannions^ serves for amusement m 
Uisiiic hours, and becomes poetical by 
( ontrist with oiii chil) hve^ 

Ihus, ilse>, IS it with extinct creeds. 
Stonehenge, which in the hinds of the 
Duiicls hacl a governmental influence 
ovei men, is in our day a place for 
inti([iuiian cxcuisioiis, and its atten 
(lant pi 1C St s are worked up into an 
opcia Gu(k s( iil[)tuics, preserved for 
their be int) in oui g dienes of art, and 
c opiecl foi the dc c oration of pleasure 
grounds and entrance halls, once lived 
in me n’s minds is gods demanding 
obedience is did also the grotestpie 
idols that now imiise the visitors lo our 
museums 

1 c|u illy miikjijel is thi'. change of 
liincliou in the case ot minor supei 
Simons I he fau) Ioil, which in past 
times was matter ot grave belief, and 
held sway cjver peotilc’s conduct, has 
since been trinsformed into ornament 
foi / AZ/i/suz/i^ur Ni^ht r Drazm, Tfie 
limptsf^ r/ie hau) and endless 

small I des incl [kk ms , and still affords 
subje c Is for e hddren’s story books, themes 
tor bade ts, and [dots for Planche’s 
burlesques Gnomes, and genu, and 
afrits, losing their tcrrois, give piquancy 
to the woodcuts in our illustrated edition 
of the Atabian Nt^hh. While ghost-' 
stones, and tales ot magic and witeh- 
eraft, after serving to amuse boys and 
girls m then leisure hours, become 
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matter for jocose allusions that enliven things that what has pcitormed stane 
tea-table conversation. active function in society during one era, 

Even our seri«>us literature and our l)ect)mes availal^le i'or ornament in a 
speeches are relieved by ornaments i subscciuent ot\e ; it almost follows that, 
drawn from such sources. A Cin^ek i convers<'ly, whalt.'vcr is performing some 
myth is often used as a jjarallel by which active function now, or lias very recently 
to vary the monotony of some grave performed o!ie, doc's n(»l jxissess the 
argument. 'Fhe lecturer breaks the ornamental (^haracler : and is, conse- 
dead level of his practical discourse by quently, innpj)li<’able te any |>urjiose of 
illustrations drawm from bygone customs, which beauty is the aim, or of which it 
events, or beliefs. And imaaphors, is a needful ingnalient. 
similarly derived, give brilliancy to Still more reasonable will this (amclu- 
political orations, and to 'Jh/n's leading sit)n apjiear, when we consider the 
articles. nature of this [iroccss by which the 

Indeed, on carid'ul infjuiry, 1 think it useful is (hangtal into the ornamental, 
will be found that we turn to jiiirposes An esstailial pre re(}uisite <0 all beauty is 
of beauty most bygone pluaionKMia co?ifrast. d'o obtain artistic effect, light 
which are at all conspicuous. 'I'lu' must be put in juxtaposition with shade, 
busts of great men in our libraries, and bright colours with dull colours, a fretted 
their tombs in our (lurches: the once j siirfac'c with a plain onis /wVc passages 
useful but now^ purely ornamental | in music must have f'iano passages to 
heraldic .symbols ; tlie monks, nuns, and ! relieve thian ; conct'iK'd pieces need 
convents, which give inte.rest to a certain mlcrspcrsmg with solos; and rich ('hords 
class of novels ; the bron/e mediieval must not be eontimiously repeated. In 
.soldiers used lor embeliishing drawing- th(' drama we demand (contrast of char- 
rooms ; the gilt Apollos which redinc aclers, (»} sevnes, of sentiment, of style, 
on time pieces ; the narratives that serve In prose composition an elo(|Ucnt 
as plots for our great dramas ; and tiu) | passage should have a comparatively 
events that afford subjects for histori<'al ! |)lain setting ; and in ])0('ms great (.‘ffect 
pictures these and such lik(‘. illiis- 1 is obtained by o('('asional change of 
trations of the mctamor[)lK)sis of the i versification. 'I'liis gcntjral principle 
useful into the bi^antifiif an; so numerous ' will, I think, explain the transformation 
as to suggest that, did we search dili | of the bygone useful into the })resent 
gently enough, we should find that in | beautiful. It is by virtue of their 
s(une })]aee, (^r under .sonu; eircimi ; eontrasl wa’th our [irescnt modes of life, 
stance, nearly every notable product of that jiast modes of life Ir^ok interesting 

the past has assumed a decorative and romantic. Just as a jiicnic, which 

character. is a tenijiorary return to an abtjriginal 

And here the mention (jf historical condition, derives, from its un familiarity, 
j)ietures reminds me that an inference a r«atain poetry which it would not have 
may be drawn from all tiiis, bearing wa^rc it Iiabitual : so, evaaything ancient 
directly on the practice of art. It has of gains, from its relative novelty to us, an 
late years been a frecpient criticism upon element of interest, (gradually as, by 
our historfeal painters, tlial they err in j the growtli of society, we leave behind 
choosing their subjects from tlie })ast ; j the customs, manners, arrangements, and 
and that, would they found a genuine | all the products, material and mental, of 
^nd vital school, they must render on | a bygone age ~ grurlually as we recede , 
^nvas the life and deeds and aim.‘i of j from these .so far that there arises a 

bur own time. If, however, there be ; r-.onspicuous difference between them 

any significance in the foregoing facts, it and those w^e arc familiar with ; so 
seems doubtful wdiether this criticism is ' gradually do they begin to assume to us 
a just one. For if it be the course of 1 a ]>oelical aspect, and become applicable 
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for f)rnamciiL And hriu‘(; it follows ' of art. I say relatively hecaii.se an 
that ihinj.'s and events which are close incident of modern life or even of daily 
to us, and vvliicli are acc'()m[)anied l)y ! life may ac()uire adcajuate fitness for 
associations of idt^as not markedly con- ; art [)iirposes by an unusualness of some 
trusted with our ordinary associations, 1 ollu^r kind than that due to unlikeness 
are rclalivcly inap[)ropriate for purposes between past and present. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Edinburgh has g’lvon hirth to many dls- 
tingi’uished sons, and not the least ainonj>‘ 
them was David Hume. His life ex- 
tended over the greater part of that 
sceptical eig'htecnth century of which he 
was perhaps the finest type. In its first 
quarter he was born ; in its last he died. 
His parents were livinj^ for a lime in the 
capital, where Hume was born on 
April 26th, 1711. Tile father, who came 
of the good old slock of tlic Humes or 
Homes, had a little estate in Berwick 
shire, just within the .Scottish border, and, 
as ho died while his three children were 
young, the property was inherited by 
.David’s elder brother. Mrs. Hume, a 
daughter of Sir David Falconer, appears 
to have had a modest opinion of her 
second son’s abilities, considering him a 
good-natured but “ uncommon weak- 
minded ” creature. It is not recorded 
when this maternal judgment was de- 
livered ; but, as Hume was almost a 
middle-aged man before he earned what 
could fairly be termed an Income, the 
good lady had some reason for thinking 
that David was, for a Scotchman, not very 
well fitted to make his w'ay in the wt>rld. 
His genius, however, did not lie on the 
surface ; he was an unusually studious 
and really precocious hoy, and it is 
perhaps surprising that he was not 
destined by tlie family to “ wag his pow 
in a pulpit.” Evidently Mrs. Hume did 
not consider him brilliant enough for 
that. His youthful bent W'as towards 
“divine philosophy,” and few men have 
remained more constant to their first 
love. But even at sixteen he realised 
the fleeting nature of human happiness: 
** My peace of mind is not sufficiently 
Confirmed by philosophy to withstand the 


blows of fortune. This greatness and 
elevation of soul is to be found only Ift. 
study and contemplation.” A boy who: 
could write like that was certain to hayo 
something to say for himself when he 
became a man. And in these money- 
grubbing days his life has a lesson for 
mo^t of us. 

After a few terms at Kdinburgh Uni- 
versity, Hume attempled the legal pro- 
fession. That was by no means to his 
taste, so he went home to Ninewells, the 
family property, plunged into study fpr 
six years, and then tried commercial life, 
with a similar result. A letter written 
(hut apparent ly never sent) to a London 
phy.sician about this time gives a very 
frank account of Hume’s iboughls and 
feelings while he was thus “finding his. 
feel.” The idea then occurred to him tOg 
secure some peaceable retreat in France, 
where he might study to his hearl’s 
content ; and, having a slender palrimonj)|' 
“I resolved,” he says, “to make a very 
rigid frugality supply my deficiency of 
fortune, to maintain unimpaired my inde- 
pendence, and to regard every object as 
contemptible except the improvement of 
my talents in literature.” 

Time proved the young philosopl«bf’s 
wisdom. From 1734 to 1737 Hume lived, 
in France, and of these years the prijE |'4 
cipal fruit w’as the Treah'se of 
Nature^ the first two volumes of wh»(j|li? 
appeared in 1739, and the third a year 0^ 
•SO later. The public did not accord itlE 
hearty welcome, though it had the honoui^ 
of being “ cut up ” by a discerning critk^J 
who, while ruthlessly exposing its faulf9,f 
recognised its extraordinary promise*; 
Hume in later life lamented the shert*^' 
comings of his earliest work; but> 

7 
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Professor Huxley remarks, considering 

• that it was planned before the author was 
twenty-one, and composed before he had 
reached the age of twenty-five, it is 
probably the most remarkable philo- 
sophical work that has ever been written. 
Its object was to carry to its logical con- 
clusions the system initialed by Locke 
and Descartes, to place knowledge on a 
foundation not of hypothesis and irnen- 
tion, but of fact and expeilence. Hume’s 
views concerning the \ .alue of expeiience, 
the origin of mental impressions, the 
relations of c.iuse and elTeet, and many 
Other questions of philosophy, liave had 
immense weight with later thinkers, and 
have constituted the h<isis of modern 
speculation. 

In 1740 Hume foimed a\.iluab!c friend- 
ship with Ad.ini Smith, then a }outh 
of sexenteen, whose intellectual promise 
induced Hume to send him a ci>py of the 
Treatise. In the following year the 
Kssaysy Mond and /*oidi<aI^ weie pub- 
lished. These aie not meiely admit ably 

• written, hut contain many instances of 
original and sagacious thought. 

An engagotnont tis companion to a 
young nobleman of deficient intellect 
turned out unfoj innately for Hume, 
though not thioLigh any fault of his. 
Shortly afleiw aids he became secrotaty, 
and later J udge Adxocate, li> tleneral .St. 
Clair, and s.iw a little vxf the pomp and 
' circumst.ince of a \ery' iiigloiious war. 
The s.ilary w.is th.it of a lespectable 
clerk, hut the expeilence w^as \aluable to 
the future histoiian. The expedition was 
intended for Canada, hut was suddenly 
diverted to the co.ist of France. With j 
better luck it might perhaps ha\e captured 
. a towni ; but the proceedings were ill 
‘ managed, and the lorees very^ wdllingly 
' returned home. 

In 1748 Hume again w'ent abroad, this 
time as secretary and aide-de-camp to 
General St. Clair, who had been entru.sted 
with a mission to the Austrian court at 
Turin. Hume’s letters home evince all 
the mental detachment of the true philo- 


sopher, scarcely noticing the military 
operations then in progress, and describ- 
ing Cologne without mentioning its cathe- 
dral. The numerous principalities of 
Germany astonished him. “ We have 
had,” he remarks rather wdttily, “ more 
masters than many of these princes have 
subjects.” It is a shrew d forecast that, if 
CiLiinany were but united, it would be the 
gieatosL power in the world ! 

Hume leturned to London in 1740, and 
about this time wxis plunged into deep 
sonow-^ by the death of his mother. A 
piiuis Iriend, Mr. Boyle, finding him in 
(e.iis, assured Hume he W'ould not have 
sulfeied such grief had he not “ thrown 
oh the piinciples of religion.” Huxley’s 
comment on the anecdote is : “ Mr. Boyle’s 
expel ieiKe of m.inkind must have been 
sm.ill if he had not seen the lirmest of 
helievei s o\ ei w helmed w ilh grief at a like 
loss, and as completely inconsolable.” 

While Hume was .ibioad the f.unous 
Inquiry i'uim rniiii^ 11 union Vndt t sland- 
ini* was published ; but, in the stir then 
being c.iused by .Middleton’s AVvt’ Inquiry^ 
the w 01 k attiai ted little notice. During 
the next two \eais Hume resided at 
Niiiowells, busily eng.iged upon the 
Inqunv CoiKirnini^ the Principles of 
Morals, published in 1751, the Politiial 
Distouises', whidi appeared in the follow- 
ing year, and the Dialoi^ues on Natural 
Reliy^ion. The last of these underw'ent 
fiequent lexision, and w'as not issued till 
.ifler the author’s death. In this work 
the processes of religious faith arc analysed 
with wonderful subtlety'’, and, though the 
thinker of to-day may consider that Hume 
I concedes too much to theism and its 
aigumcnt from design, he w'^ill recognise 
the sMiipathy and penetration with which 
the views of the three speakers are ex- 
pressed. 7 'he Discourses take a high 
rank in political economy, anticipating as 
they did many of the chief doctrines of 
Ad.uii Smith’s classic work, The Wealth 
of Nations, published twenty-four years 
later. The Inquiry Concerning Morals, 
which Hume considered his best work. 
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cVidea\X)ur5?, with fjur success, to adjust the 
claims of reason and feeling-. Its domi- 
nant idea may be termed utility inter- 
preted by sentiment. Here, again, Hume 
anticipated a great thinker of the next 
century, John Stuart Mill, in advocating 
not merely the pursuit of individual good, 
but the well-heing of the race at large. 
The Morals and the Understand inij^ com- 
prise the whole of the Treatise, re-written 
in the light of Hume’s later mental 
growth. He was, surely withmit just 
reason, a little ashamed of the 'J'reatise, 
and would gladly have suppressed it, 
though so good a judge as I’ro lessor 
Huxley doubts whether the maturer pro- 
ductions are. any substantial improve- 
ment upon the earlier one. Hume him- 
self desired that the works comprised in 
the present volume should “alone be 
regarded as containing his philosophical 
sentiments and principles.” 

Hume was now over forty years of age. 
Ho had preserved his independence, he had 
lived up to the ideals of his youth, and his 
frugality had enabled him to accumulate 
^something over X'i,ooo. On the interest 
of this he was prepared to live ; his wants 
were few, he had his hooks, his mind was 
at its best, his love of stud}' was as keen 
as ever. He settled in kdininirgh, in a 
set of rooms in one of the vast lu)uses of 
the Old Town. In 1752 he was elected 
Librarian of the Faculty of .Advocates, 
with a small salary, but the command of 
a large library. The salary he handed 
over to a poor blind poet, named Black- 
lock, in whom he for long took a most 
generous interest. Dr. Carlyle wrote : 
“To my certain knowledge he gave 
every farthing of his salary to persons in 
divStress.” His great ambition was now, 
W’ith the aid of the Advocates’ Library, to 
write a History of KntrJand, and in 1754 
appeared the first volume, which, after 
the public wrath had cooled down a little, 
had but an indilTerent sale. The second 
volume was published two years later, the 
Natural History of Eel i^ ion in 1757; and 
two more volumes of the History of 


Kn^i*land were in 1759 issued in London, 
W’here Hume resided for nearly twelve 
month.s. 

In 1763 Hume was asked by T.ord 
Hertford to join his embassy to France, 
with the promise of the secretaryship. 
With some reluctance the philosopher lore 
himself away from his hooks, the salary 
of ;£T,(X)o a year probably turning the 
; scale. The friendship t>f a nobleman well 
: known for virtue and piety was not to be 
I despised, and a pension of a year 

j was a handsome .addition to the means 
! Hume had been steadily accumulating. 

I When his diplomatic duties were over 
j Hume w.as appointed Ihider Secretary of 
j .Stale for .Scotland, an olllce which he 
i held for two years, and t>n retiring he 
I found himself “very opulent,” with ail 
! income of ;4 T,(h>o per annum- -a. happy 
condition which would no doubt htive 
modified his mother’s opinion of his 
capacity had she been living. 

'I'he remainder of Hume’s life wa.s 
p.'issed in the \enerable city which he 
loved so well. He built himself a house 
in ICdinburgh, and lived peacefully and 
happily in the society of cultivated and 
congenial friends, b'or London and its 
people Hume had a he.arty dislike, and 
thought the taste for literature was extinct 
among the “ barbarians who inhabit the 
hanks of the Thames.” He longed to 
.see the Ameriian colonics in revolt, the 
nation.'il bankruptcy of the ICnglish, 
intern.'il rebellion, and a few other trillc.S 
of that sort. Perhaps, after all, these 
asperities were not very deeply rooted in 
Hume’s kindly nature. Like Burke a 
few years later, he became alarmed at the . 
progress of democratic ideas, and di$- 
trusted the rude strength of ati ignorant 
people, while paying little heed to th0.!« 
inisgovernmenl which rendered it for- ! 
niidable. 

During the last year or two of his life , 
Hume suffered from an internal disorder, • 
from which he died on August 25th, 1776*. i 
less than two months after the American 
colonies had gratified his wish. He was 
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buried, ns he had desired, on the famous j 
Callon Hill of lOdlnhuri^di, in the presciue ■ 
of a laii^e < rowd of piH'|de, some nf ; 
whom, Iliixli v, “ soem to have j 

antiiipaUd fur his hoil\ flu- fati- appm-l 
priate l.v) the ivmains uf wizards and 
lU'Oi umaiuors.” 'J'iu- wiruh- 

iJumc possessed lu- dispu-ed of aiiituij^ 
his relatives and frieiKls. a .sum heanu 
left for huildinp; a bj iih.»i- o\e'r ihe liv i i 
near Xiia weOls. 

Hume‘'s life had in it mure tha?i tlu- 
common shau; ul happiness. W l ni> 
man e*\ei met lUsith with a moie calm 
and manly j i-sijt^nat ion. His ph\'.lcl;in, 
J)i\ Ilia* U, in a letk r to Adam Smith, 
related that. H unu; “ ce)nt inued to the la->t 
to hi‘ peileelK s<Misihle, and liia- fnati 
niiu'h |)ain or h ernias ol' tli-'ires-. J h- 
never dioppesi llu' sin.dlesi <"vpu-s,iun of 
impatieiue ; hn( when he h.id octasIv*!i 
to speak lo llu' people al'oul him, alwa’. - 

did it with alfeilion and tendeiness 

He dieil in siuh a happ)’ Manposun* (d' 
mind that nothint; could exceed it.” 

'riu' follow int; Irilnile hum (he pen of 
Adam Smith himself is so un.affeclediv 
sinceiw that it can sear*\“l\ bt.- umilted : 

'I’lnis died our most t'X'ia llent .'nul masM-' 
to-b*‘-foi fiii'iul, eoiuxM ninr;- whose 
phtlosiiplti*.d i>pinions men will, iu> d*uibi, 
j\ul>.re \.»i!uuslv, e\ *M \a>m' .«ppri>\ in^;; or 
eondi'inniu);' Ilirm a*a-orilin!.; as tluw liappi,-n 
lo eoinekle *.>r i.llsaL;ia’e witli his ttwa, hut 
eOMCeiuiui;- whose eliaiacler aiul eonduci 
there *’im si'aits’ ha a vlilh't fiua* t>i t^ciinioti. 
His temper, uiiie»al, seiaueh !»> he iiu>u- 
happily Ivtlviueed, il' I nia\- tn' alU>w’e*,I .siu'h 
an expression, llian lliai pejhaps (*f aav 
t)tlu:r m.m I havi‘ »'ver know n. fiveu in tin* 
lowe.st static of Ills l\>iiuiu- his i^uMt aiul 
necessaiy finicality iiev»-r hiiuK ied him from 
exerclsiui; upon pro|HM' oeca sii'ns aels both 
of eluo ily and }.;*.‘iu'rv'sity. Jt was .i fi u_i;a.lit\' 
fouudi'1.1 not upv'il .oariee, but upi'ii the l<n'e 
of iiulepemleiis'} . d'he extreme gentleness 
of his nature never weakened eitlwr llie 
firmness of his mind or the sleailine.ss ol 
his resolutions. Ills *mns 1 anf pleasantry 
was the ^emiiiu* eifn.siv’tn of ,ic-v>od nature 
and yood liumonr, tempered with delie.uy 
and modesty, and without even the .sliv^hlesl 
tincture of mali^iiity, .so fretpjentlv the dis- 


ajcreeable source of whut is called wit in 
otlier men. It never was tbo nieaning^ of 
his raillery to mortify; and, therefore, far 
from on'endinsc , it seldom failed to please and 
di'liijht even lliose wlni were Irequently the 
objei ts of it ; then' was ncit, pm haps, any one 
• 'fall his vcnsit .and amiable *.pialilies whii;h 
contributed moie tu endear his conversation. 
.\nd that gaiety ol ti inper, so a}<reeable in 
socit ty, but whiidi is so often accompanied 
with trivolons aiul superticied qualities, was 
in him cert.iinly altciuleil with the most 
sc\cr-.‘ applical ion, the must extensive leain- 
iiie,, the c;re, lies'. t;. |.Mh of thou)c'ht, and a 
capacii V in evi-iy i es)'ect the nii'sL eompre- 
liei)si\f. I 'pun the \vl.oli“, I have alway.s 
lunsiiltMial him, belli in his lil’elime and 
siiua* his death, as approacliinq- as tuxarly lo 
the idea *'l a pmlectly \\is<- and virtuous 
m.an as ptu'haps ilie nature of human frailly 
w lU pel mil. 

Ilnme was a rcpreseiilatite sceptic, 
a! uiue Ihe spirit ii.d si>n i’tf Locke and 
ib.e spiriiii.il falluu' ol' Kaiil, and the 
fuu'uler I'f mudi'cn A|j;nost icisin. The 
nu-'terituis nexus belwceti the mind of 
mail and the mail rial world lie never 
1 1. limed the ability to discos er. If he 
deiliiietl lo admit that we can ever know 
the ultimate iriith, he also declined to 
aiVnm that we know nothinpf. As IVo- 
fi -sur Kniichl has ^aitl : “ Hume’s was 
railur the sceiTliiisin whiih stood apart, 
am! liiiaily declined t<' speculate on ulti- 
mate pruhlems, feelini;’ that the entire 
re;.cii'u was um' of haze.” 'I'liat is the 
siepticisrn of the wi'.e, the scepticism 
which siaiuls on the imprej^n.ible rock 
of f.ict and truth. Vet in the present 
\ear a Christian wn'ller, who is old 
enom;h lo know better, has stigmatised 
it as the ” hllnd and stupid hifidelily of 
Hume.” 'Ihe present voiume, which 
lompiiMs the most mature examples of 
Hume's philosophical ihouu-hl, may help 
. to enlljL^hteti the public as to the truth of 
; that cliari^e. Hume stands hig^h in the 
, long line of groat thinkers who have 
done more for the intellectual progress of 
: humanity than humanity at large realises. 

1 Charles T. Gorham, 



AN INQUIRY CONCERNING HUMAN 
UNDERSTANDING 
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OF TllF DIFFFR1:NT Sl^FCIFS OF IMIILOSOPIIY 


Moral philosophy, or the scieiioo of; 
huin.'ui nature, may he treated after two ; 
dillereiit nianinas ; eaeh of whieh has its ' 
periilitir merit, and ma\ eontrihute to the ^ 
entertainment, insmu t ion, and reform.i- 
tion of mankind. 'riie one eonslders ' 
man eliielly as horn for aelit)n, aiul as 
Ittllueneed in his measures h} taste and 
sentiment ; pursuinj; tnu; tihjet t, and 
avoidiiif^ another, aeeorditu;- to the vahu' 
which these ohjeets siuan to possess, and 
acx'ordintf to the li^dit in whii h they' 
present themsehi's. As \irlue, of all. 
ohjeets, is allowed to he I he most valuahli', • 
this species of ]‘>hilosi>pliers paint her in 
the most amiahle lolours; borrow inj; all 
helps Irom poetry and eK>quence, and 
treating,’ their sulijeet in an easy and 
obvii_>us niannei-, and such as i.s hes( 
litted to jilea'.c*. the imai^ination and , 
euf^a^e the alfectioiis. 'J'hey select the 
most strikin^'^ ohserval ions .and instanc es i 
from common life ; place opposite chai> ^ 
iiclers in a propei' contiasL ; and alhirini;- ■ 
us into the paths cd’ \ irtue hy the views ; 
of i^lory and ha|iplness, direct our ste ps ' 
in these paths hv the soundest pivii'pls : 
and ntost illustrious examples. 'J'hey j 
make us //W the differetice Ix-tweeii vice ! 
and virtue ; they excite and rei;ulate our ! 
sentiments ; and, so they can hut bend . 
our hearts to the love of probity and true i 
honour, they think that they have fully , 
attained the end of all their labours. j 

'I'lic other species of philo'^ophers con- j 
sider man in the lii>'hl of a le.'isonablo J 
rather than an active beiiij;', and endeavour j 
to form his understanding more than 
cultivate his manners. They regard * 
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humati jiatme as a subject of spc'cidalion, 
and with a nai row scrutiny examine' it, 
in order tc^ lind tliosc' principles which 
ri‘i;ulate c»ur iindc'rstandiiu.;, e\c-lte. our 
sentiments, and make- us to ;ip|irove or 
blame' any paiticailar object, action, or 
beha\ioitr. fhey lliink it a iepii>ach to 
all lllc'iaturc' that |>lnlosophy should not 
yet ha\e lixed, be\ond conirowrsy, the 
foundation ol morals, leasoning, ;uid 
criticism; .iiul should feu' e\ci talk of 
truth and falsehood, vice*, and vlitue, 
beauty and derc)nnil\-, without being able 
to dc'lerminc' I lie sourc e' cd' thc'sc' distinc- 
tions, While: thc'V attc'inpt this arduous 
task, the\ arc- dete rred by no diffictdlies ; 
but, procc'c'diiiiL' from panic iilar instances 
to gc'iieral principles, thc'V still push on 
their incjuiries to principles more general, 
and rest not s.itislied till they aiiive <at 
those caiginal priiuiiiles by which, iti 
eveiy sc ienc e, all human curiosity must a 
be- boundc'd. 'J'hough tiu'ir speculations 
sc-ein abs(r;icl , and c'vc-n uninte lligible to 
c'ommon leaders, tlu'V aim ,'it the' appro- 
bation of the' Ic'arned and the' w i -e, and 
think ihemsc'Kes suflicienth cc'inpc'iisated 
for the lal’iour of their whole lives if 
they ran discover •'Onu' hidden truths ' 
which may contribute to tiie instruction, 
of posterity. 

It is certain that the easy and obvious t 
philosophy will , always, with the gencr-/' 
ality of mankind, have the prefere^nce' 
above the ace urate and .ibstruse, and by' 
many will be: re'commended not only as 
more agreeable, but more: useful, than the 
other. Jt enters more into commot^lifcj 
moulds the heart and affections ; by 
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those principles which actuate j where the sciences flourish than to be 
^etij reforms their conduct, and brinf^s entirely destitute of all relish for those 
nearer to that model of perfection noble entertainments. The most perfect 
^which it describes. On the contrary, the , character is supposed to lie between those 
abstruse philosophy, beinj^ founded on a | extremes ; retaininj^ an equal ability and 
turn of mind which cannot enter into taste for books, company, and business; 
ebusiness and action, \anishes when the ' preservinj^^ in con\ersalion that discern- 


J thilosopber leaves the shade and comes 
nto open day; nor can its principles 
^easily retain any intluence o\er t>ur 
conduct and behaviour. 'I'he feeliiif^s of 
■our heart, the agitation of our passions, 
the vehemence of our alTectu>ns, dissipate 
nU its conclusions, and reduce the pro- 
found philosopher to a moio plebeian. 

' This also must he confessed, that (he 
most durable ns well as justest fame has 
been acquired by the easy phiIosoph\, 
Und that abstract leasoners seem hitheito 
to have enjoyed only a momentary tepu- 
t^tion, from the c.iprice or ignorance of 
their own aj^e, hut have not been able to 
support their renown with moie equiUible 
posterity. It is easy for .i piofound 
philosopher to commit a mistake in his 
subtle reasonhyqs ; and one mistake is 
the necessary paicnt of another, while he 
pushes on his consequences, ,uid is iu»l 
deteired from embracing any conclusion 
by its unusual appe.iranco, or its contr.i- 
diclion to popular opinion. Hut a philo- 
tSopher who purposes only to repiesenl 
the common sense of m.inkind in moie 
beautiful and more engcitiin^ colours, il 
by accident he falls into erroi, i^oes no 
farther ; but, renewing his .ippeal to 
common sense and the naUii.il senti- 
ments of the mind, returns into the rii^ht 
path, and seemes himself from any 
aangerous illusions. The fame of C'ic'eio 
flourishes at piesent ; but that of Aristotle 
-is utterly decaved. La lhu\t*ie passes 
the seas, and still maintains his reputa- 
tion. Ihit the i^lory of Malehr.mche is 
confined to his own n.itlon and to his 
O^wn aj^c. And Addison, perhaps, will 
ibe read with pleasure when Locke shall 
be entirely forgotten. 

■' The more philosopher is v ch.iracter 
tUphich is commonly but little acceptable 
.in the world, as beini^ supposed to con- 
tribute nothing either to the advantage 
Ojr pleasure of society; while be lives 
remote from communication witli man- 
kind, and is wrapped up in principles and 
Options equally remote from their com- 
prehension. On the other hand, the mere 
^norant is still more despised ; nor is 
lathing deemed a surer sign of an 
SpRliejrai genius in an age and nation 


inent and delicacv which arise Irom 
pcdile letters ; and in business, that 
probity and accuracy which arc the 
nalur.il lesull of a just philosophy. In 
order to diftuse and lultivate so accom- 
plished a character, nothing can be more 
I useful than compositions of the easy style 
I and manner, wliich diavv not loo much 
from life, iec[uire no deep application or 
letieat to be t omprebended, and send 
b.u k the student among m.inkind full of 
I iu)ble sentiments and wise precepts, 
applicable to evciv evigence of human 
life. l>y nie.ins of such compositions, 
viilue becomes amiable, science agree- 
able, company instructive, and reliiement 
entei taining. 

Man is a reasonable lu'Ing, and, as 
such, leceives from science his proper 
food <ind noLii ishnient. But so narrow 
.ire the bounds of human understanding 
that little s.itisfaetion ean be hoped for In 
this p.irticular, either from the extent or 
security of his acquisitions. Man is a 
soci.ible no less th.in a leason.able being. 
Ibit neither can he alvv.iys enjoy company 
agiecable and .am using, or preserve the 
pioper relish for them. Man is also an 
.'iilive being; and from that disposition, 
as well as Irom the various necessities of 
human life, must submit to business and 
ocCLip.uion. But the mind requires some 
lelaxatuin, and cannot alvva}s support its 
, bent to c.iie and industrv. It seems, 
j then, that n.ituie has pointed out' a mixed 
kind of life .is most suitable to the human 
race, and sc'crelly admonished them to 
allow none of these bi.isses to draw too 
much, so as to incapacitate them for 
other occupations and entertainments. 
Indulge vour passion for science, s.ays 
she, but let your science be human, and 
sucli as may have a direct reference to 
action and society. Abstruse thought 
and profound researches I prohibit, and 
w ill severely punish, by the pensive melan- 
choly which they introduce, by the 
endless uncertainty in which they involve 
you, and by the cold reception which 
your pretended discoveries shall meet 
with, when communicated. Be a philo- 
sopher ; but, amidst all your philosophy, 
be still a man. 
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Were the generality of mankind con- 
tented to prefer the easy philosophy to 
the abstract and profound, without 
throwing’ any blame or contempt on the 
latter, it might not be improper, perhaps, 
to comply with this general opinion, and I 
allow every man to enjoy, without opposi- 
tion, his own taste and sentiment. But 
as the matter is often carried farthei, 
even to the absolute rejecting of all pit>- 
found reasonings, or what is commonly 
called metaphysics^ w’e shall now proceed 
to consider what can reasonably be 
pleaded in their behalf. 

We may begin wath obser\iiig th<tt one 
consideiable advantage which lesults I 
irorn the accurate and abstiact pbilo- I 
sophy is its subserviency to the eas\ 
and humane, which, without the formei, 
can never attain a sufllcicnt degree ol 
exactness in its sentiments, pietepts, oi 
reasonings. All polite letters aie nothing 
but pictures of human life in vaiious 
attitudes and situations ; and inspiie us 
with difierent sentiments, of pi.iise oi 
blame, admiration or lidiculc, at voiding 
to the qualities of the object which they 
set before us. An artist must be bettei 
qualified to succeed in this uiiclei taking 
wdio, besides a delicate taste and a quit k | 
apprehension, possesses an .iccuiate i 
knowledge of the internal fabiic, the | 
operations of the understanding, the 
w'orkings of the passions, and the vaiious 
species of sentiment which disci irninate 
vice and virtue, flow p.iinful soevei this 
inward search or inquiry may .appeal , it 
becomes, in some measuie, lequisitc to 
those who wmuld describe vvitli success 
the obvious and outward appearances of 
life and manners. Tlie anatomist pic- 
sents to the eye the most hideous and 
disagreeable objects; but his stience is 
useful to the painter in delineating even 
a Venus or an Helen. While the hitler 
employs all the richest coloui s of his art, 
and gives his figures the most gtaceful 
and engaging airs, he must still cairy 
his attejntlon to the inw^aid structuie of 
the human body, tlie position of the 
muscles, the fabric of the bones, and the 
use and figure of every part or organ. 
^Vcuracy is, in ev cry case, advantageous 
to beauty, and just reasoning to delicate 
sentiment. In vain would we exalt the 
one by depreciating the other. 

Besides, we may observe, in every art 
or profession, even those which most 
concern life or action, that a spirit of 
accuracy, however acquired, carries all 




of them nearer their perfection, and 
renders them more subservient to the 
interests of society. And though a pbilo* 
sopher may live remote from business, 
the genius of philosophy, if carefully 
cultivated by several, must gradually 
diffuse itself throughout the whole 
societ\% and bestow a simil.ir correctness 
on every ait and calling. The politician 
will .icquiie greater foiesight and sub- 
tlety in the subdividing and bal.mcing of 
power; the l.iwjer more method and 
I liner principles in his reasonings ; and 
I the genei.il moie regnlaiity in his 
discipline, and nioie caution in his plans 
and opeiations. The stabilily of modern 
goveinments above the anciqnt, and the 
accuracy of modern philosophy, have 
inipioved, :ind probably w'ill still improve, 
by similar giadations. 

Were theie no advantage to be reaped 
fiom these studies, beyond the giatifica- 
tion of an innocent curiosity, jet ought 
not even this to be despised ; as being 
one accession to those few safe and harm- 
less pleasuies which aie bestowed on the 
hum.in race. The sweetest and most 
inolleiisive path of life le.ids thiough the 
avenues ol siieiue and learning; and 
whoever can either remove any obstruc- 
tions in this w.i), or open up any new 
prospect, ought so lar to be esteemed a 
bencl.ictor to mankind. .\nd though 
these r-esearches maj .ippear painful and 
laliguing, it is with some minds as with 
some bodies, vvliidi, being endowed with 
vigorous and tloiid he.iith, recpiir’e severe 
exercise, and rc.ip a pleasure from what, 
to the generality of mankind, may seem 
burdensome ancl I.iborious. Obscurity, 
indeed, is painlul to the mind as well aS 
to the eve ; but to bring light front 
obscurilv, bv whatever labour, must needs 
be delightlul and rejoicing. 

But this obscurity in the profound and 
abstract philosophy is objected to, not 
only as painful and fatiguing, but as the 
inevrt.ible source of uncei talnty and errot. 
Here, indeed, lies the justest and most; 
pl.iusiblc objection against a considerable 
part of metaphysics, that they are not 
properly a science, but arise cither fror^ 
the fruitless clfoits of human vanity^ 
which would penetrate into subject 
utterly inaccessible to the undcnstanditlg)^ 
or from the craft of popular superstitions, 
w'bicli, being unable to defend themselves 
on fair ground, raise these intangling 
brambles to cover and protect their wea»- 
ness. Chaced from the open cckmtry,' 
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robbers tty tnto the torest, and lie 
m wait to brealc ui upon every unp^uarded 
||i|eiiue of Ihe mind, and overwhelm it 
Mih relifjjous fe u s and prejudice s 1 he 
li;t)Utest antapfoni'st, if he remit Ins w itch 
moment, is oppressed ^nd in in\ 
through cove It dice ind lolly, opt ii the 
(j;ates to the enemies ind wi'lmj^lv 
receive them with re \e it me ind sub- 
mission, as then kp; il soveuip,ns 

But IS thib a sunuient le ison win 
philosophers sluiuld desist It mi such 
I^SCMrchcs, end kive supe istilnm still m 
possession ol hei letie it Is it not 
jpioper to dr iw an opposite tonelusion 
and perctMve the meessilv of t ittvmg the 
war into the most seiiet ue esses ot the 
tenetny 1^ Invun do we hope th it men, 
4fom Ircejuent dis ippoinlment w ill it 1 isl 
abandon siieh mv seientes ind distover 
propel ptoMiue el lunn ui leisiii 
I'br, besides lli U in on pi. i ns tniel 1 
^nsibk in inteie si 111 pel jx ( n ills 1 e ill n 
auch topies, besides tin 1 sn tiu 
blOlncoi blind tkspin < in nevei le i n 
ably h i\e pi u e in the stienees sii i 
however uiisuetessful foinur itteinpts 
aiay hive ptoved lluie is still loein to 
JjOpe th it the indusli good It itiine oi 
♦Hijproved s u it\ ol siuitedin^ ^tiiei i 
tions mi) le leh chseovtius unUnt>wn to 
former iges I uh leUeiUuiius ^emus 
Will le ip it the iiduoiis pii/e ind Imd 
hinisell slimuliled i illu i thin eli 
HCouiaged In the liilutes ol his pude 
Ce^sois, wink he hopes (liil tiu gkiv ol 
^^ievmg so h'lid an idvenliut is n.se i\ed 
|fcr him ilmie Ihe e nh method ol 
Ij&eeing k innn*; it ome iiom ihesi. 
jthsti use epic stums is to mtjune se i unisly 
ato the n ituie ol hum in unde t si mehnp, 
ad show, lieim in e\ut an iKsis ol its 
Weis and eipieitv, th it it is no 
isCans htled toi sue h lemott md ibstime 
abjecls \V c must submit to tin 1 iti^ue 
» order to live at t ise ever iltei , ind 
pust cultivate true nuliphvsies with 
e^iK, in oider to destiov the 1 ilse 
#nd adultei ite Indolenie whieh to 
peisons, ihoids isiU^und ig mist 
ills deecittul philosopln is with otheis 
ferbalanced In eunosiiv , md dtspur, 
jlich at some moments pi en ails, m i\ 
pb^v,c afterwaids to smgume hopes 
expectations \ecui ilt md just 
Oiling IS the only e ithohc leinedv, 
ad for all poisons md all dis|K>silions , 
I' is alone ^ble to subvcit that .ibstruse 
ipsophy *nd metaphysical jaigoii 
'mkm being mixed up witli popular 


supci stition, icndets it in a manner 
impenetrable to careless reasoneis, and 
gives it the m of science and wistlom 
Besides tins advantage of rejecting, 
iflcr dehber ite inejuiry, the most uncertain 
and disigieeablc pirt of le irning, there 
lie mill) positive idv mtages which 
iisulttrom 111 uiurite scrutiny into the 
I pnviis md 1 unities of hum in nituic. 
j It is iciinkibk Loneciiniig thi optra- 
tu ns o! the mind th it, though most 
I miim ilel) pu si nt to us \tt whenever 
llu\ Ixcoine thi objeit ot rtlleitjon, they 
seem mv lived m obsiniity, nor can the 
eve le itlilv liiul those lines md boundaiits 
w huh ell imimile tnd distinguish them 
Ihe eibjcils iie loo line toiemim long m 
the s me ispei 1 oi siLii ition md must 
be Ipjiie bended in tn iiisl ml h\ isupcrioi 
peiiiliitun tkiived tiom n ituie and 
nil I veel h\ li ibil mel lellectioii It 

I I m lieiet le no nil oiisidei ihk part 
Is n e hiiclv te) 1 n ivv the dilkicnt 
[el u IS ol the mind to sipii lie them 

II 11 euh ( ihet to 1 1 iss tluin uneki 
then [lopei lu ids indtoeomet ill that 

n mg disiiehi m which the) he 
invi hell vvlieii in lek the oh[cet of leflcc- 
tun md ineiuiiv Ihis t ilk ol oieknng 
Mil ilislin^iuslimg whieh his no merit 
vvluipeil nu el with icgud to e Menial 
h el e the eh)e».tsiJ out senses rises m 
ns V liu when dn eeted t»>\\ nds the 
I Opel itun ol the mmd in piopoition to 
I the ehlliiultv md 1 dxun whuh we meet 
w ith in pe 1 1 M mm^ it \nd il we e in go 
n> liithei ill ui this nu nl il e,iiu,i ipliy, 

II deline i(i 11 cl the distiiul } nts and 
pi Weis ol the mmd it is it le isL i s itis- 
1 lelioii to ^'o so 1 i! , and the moie obvious 
this sue lue in ly ippe n (ind il is by no 
meins obvious) the nioie coiiteniplihlc 
still must Ihe ignoi uiec ot it lx esteemed 
in ill picteiiekis to k lining and philo- 
sophv 

Noi cm then lemam any suspicion 

III it this seieme is uiieeit un and chime- 
ric il unless we should enteitam such a 
sceplieism IS Is entiiely subversive of 

j ill specul ition, md even ae tion Itc innot 
lx doubled th it the, mind is endowed with 
several powers md ticullies, that these 
powcis aie distmit tiom each other, that 
whit IS really distinct to the immediate 
jxiecpUon maybe distinguished by reflec- 
tion , ind consequently, that there is a 
truth and lalsehood in all propositions on 
this subject, and a tiuth and falsehood 
which he not be^ond the cx^mpass of 
human understanding. There are many 
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obvious distinctions of this kind, such as 
those between the will and undci standinfj, 
the imagination and passions, which fall 
within the comprehension of evci) hum<m 
creature ; and the finer and more philo- 
sophical distinctions are no less real and 
certain, though moie diKkull to he com- 
prehended. Some instames, espetiall^ 
late ones, of siucess in these incpntiLS 
may give us a juster notion ol the cei tainty 
and solidity of this brant h of le.uning. 
And shall we esteem it woithy the lalx)ur 
of a philosophci to give us a tiuc system 
of the planets and adjust tlic position and 
order of those lemote bodies, whde we 
alTect to ovei look those w ho, w ilh so nuu h 
success, dclinc.jte the paitsof the mind, 
in which vve aie so intimately coiueincd 
But may we nt)t hope th.it philosoph>, 
if tuUivaled with caie and eiuoui.»g»-d 
b> the attention of tlie public, maytait) 
its leseaiches still faithei,and dis^owi, 
at IcMst in some degice, tlit sttiil spiings 
and piiiiciples by vvliith the hum in 
mind is at tu.ited in its opti .itions \siio- 
nomets had long contenltd tlums<.l\es 
with pioving horn the ph«. nomt n i tlit 
true motions, okUi, and ni.igmtude ol 
the hefivcnly bodies, till a pbilosopbci at 
last .1 rose who seems, horn the h.ippicst 
re.isoning, to li.ive also detcimimd the 
laws and forces by wlinb the icvolutions 
of the planets are govtincd .iiid diititcd. 
The like has been performed with leg ud 
to other parts of n.iUno. And there is 
no reason to despair ol tipi.il success in 
our iiicjuiries t oncer rung the mental 
powers and econorri}, il piosotutcd with 
equal capacity and caution It is pro- 
bable that one operation and piiiKiple of 
the mind depends on .inolhet, which, 
again, may be resolved into one more 
general and universal And how far 
these leseaithes rn.iy possibly be taiiitd 
it will be difiicult lor us before, or c\en 
after, acnrcful tii.il csactlj to dctumine 
This is certain, tb.it attempts ot this kind 
are every day in.ide c\cn by those who 
philosophise the most negligently. And 
nothing can be more requisite than to 
enter upon the enter pi ise with thorough 
care and attention ; that, it it lie within 
the compass of hum.in understanding, it 
may at last be happily achieved ; if not, 
it may, however, be rejetted with some 
confidence and security. This last con- 
clusion surely is not desirable, nor ought 
it to be embraced too rashly. For how 
much must w'e diminish from the beauty 
and value of this species of philosophy 


upon such a supposition ? Moralists have 
hitherto been accustomed, when they con- 
sidered the v.ist multitude and diversity 
ol those .It lions tint extite our approba- 
tion or dislike, to se.iith lot some common 
principle on wbitb this vaiiely of scnlL- 
mtiits might dtpciid. And though they 
have soint times t. in led the matter too 
tar h\ then pissiontoi some one general 
piiiuiple, it must, howevt I , ht tonfessed 
(h.it they are excus.ihle in expttliiig to 
find somt general principles into which 
all the Mtts ,uid virtues wtie justly to be 
resolved. U he hkeh is been (heendcavour 
of critiis, K>gic i.ins, and oven polltici.rns, '' 
Noi h.ive then atltinpls been wholly 
uiisiii tcsstul ; though perhaps longer 
tinu, gie.iki aitui.u}, .ind more ardent 
.ipplti .ition m.13 bring these sciences still 
ntaiei their pcrltttron. To throw up at 
once .ill pretensions of this kind may 
jusllv lx del rued more rash, piex ipitale, 
.mil do^iu.itK .il lli.in even (he boldest 
and most .ilium itive philosoph> lli.it has 
cvei .iltcmptcel to impose its ei ueU‘ dictates} 
«md pt UK ipk s (»ii m inkiiid 

Whit though thc'-c rc.isonings con* 
ci-imng hum in n.ituie seem ahstiaet and 
ot ehllK ult coinpie hension '1 his aifords 
no presumption ol then t.ilsehoocl. On 
the eonti iiy, it steins impossible that 
whit has hitlierto t si ipeel so many wise 
and piolouiid philo-.opher ■, e.in be very 
ohviou^ .mil t.isv Ariel, vvhri I ever pains 
these le'sc.iielus e.osl us, we m.iy think 
ourselves sulliciciitly lew.irdcd not only 
in point ot pioiil, hut ot plexisuie, if by 
til iL UK. Ills wt i .m 111. ike .my addition to 
oui stixk ot knowledge in subjects of 
such uuspeaknhle importance. 

But as, alter .ill, the .ibstractedncss of^ 
these speciil It ions is no lecommendatioilf ; 
but rather a disadv.intage to (hem, and| 
as this difliculty may pcrh.ips bo SUf-'' 
mounted by e, ire and art and tlie avoidin|f^ 
ol all uinieecssaiy detail, we li.ive, in the. 
follownig iiiquiiy, al templed to throw^ 
some light upon suhjeets Iroin whicbl 
uni Cl tainty h.is liilheito deterred thi® 
wise and ohseuiity the igntiiiint. 
if we can unite the boundaries of 
dillerent spctics of philosophy by lecot)^ 
eiling piotound inquiry with clearnei^ 
and truth with novelty! And still mot^ 
h.ipp> il, reasoning in this cas^' mamiOtii 
vve can undermine the fe:>undations of 
abstruse philosophy, whii h seems to haV% 
hither to served only as a shelter to 
stition and a cover to absuitlity nnC 
error ! 
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Section II. 

OF THF ORIGIN OF IDEAS 


- jttvERYON’H will i i adily .allmv that tlu iv' !'> 

considi'i ahlo dillVi oiu o Ix lwtH n I Ik* jxa - 
'Ceptions (d' the mind when a man kols 
tliC pain of t'\CLS;^iv(.! laat, oi' tlu* pleasure 
jfof moderate warmth, and wJien he 
' wards recalls to his memoiy this ^psa- 
; tion, or aniicijtates il hy his imaj^inafion. 
These faculties may mimic (a- copy the 
perceptions of tht; senses ; but they never 
can entirely reach the face and vivac ity 
of the caii^inal sentiment. 'I'he utmost 
' we say of them, even when tlu v operate 
• with i^re.alv^st vii^cnir, is lliat they repre'- 
-Senl tiu'ir ohjc'Cl in so Ii\ely a maniur 
that we ('on Id ii/iitnsf sa}’ wc* A'el or see 
it. Ihil, except the mind he disoi dc'Ci'd 
by disease or madness, (hey ne\er can 
arrive at such a pitc h of vivac'ii\ as to 
' render these perceptions aI(oi.;c'llu'r nndis- 
, jringuisliahle. All the colours of ]:>oelry, 
'■ however splendid, can ne\er paint natural 
^ objects in such a manner as tc* make the 
description he (akc'ii for a real landskip. 
The most lively thought Is still icifc'iior to 
tlic dullest sensatic'u, 

We may ohserxe a like di'.linclion to 

- run througli all the olln.‘r perceptions of 
. the mind. A man in a til c'i anger is 
' actuated in a \c'rv dilfcMcMit manner tVcmi 
■' one who only lliinks cd' that emoliem. If 

you tell me that any jx'i son is in love, I 
^easily undcastand ycnir meaning', and 
:^Orrn a just coneeption of his siluaticm, 
but never ean mistake that conception 
for the real disorders and agitatii'iis of 
the passion. When we relied c^n our 
past sentiments and affect Ions, vnir ilmught 
ijS a faithful minor, and ccipies its ol>jecls 
truly; but tlu^ C'olours which it emjdcns 
are faint and dull in comjrm.sc)n of those 
in which our caiginal perceptions were 
clothed. It rec-pjlres no nice discernment 
pr metaphysical head to mark the dis- 
tinction between them, 
h Here, therefore, we may divide all the 
■^perceptions of the mind intc^ two classes 
j!or .speeies, whieli are distinguished hy 
their dilTerent uegiees of force and 
J^’^ivitcity. Tljc less ford hie and lively are 
^Ott]^only denominated ihoui^hts or ideas. 


The Ollier species want a name in our 
language, and in nuist others ; 1 suppose, 
because- ii was not letjiilsitc lor any but 
philosophical purposes to rank them 
under ;i general term or appellation. Let 
us, tbereldie, Use a little freedom, and 
call them inipivssions : employing that 
word in a sense somewhat dllTcrcnt from 
the usual. H\' the leian impression, then, 

I nu\'m all our miae lively perceptions, 
when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, or 
hate, or desire, or will. And impressions 
aie distinguislu'd fre^m ideas, which are 
the Ic-s-, liwly percepi ions of which vve 
are coiiscicnis ivhen we rellect on any of 
those sensations or movements above 
mentioned. 

Nothing at first view m.iy seem more 
unhoimded than tlu- thought of man, 
wliicli iu>t only c-scape s all human power 
and anthorily, but is not even restrained 
within tlu- limits of nature and reality, 
do form monslc-rs, and join incongi'uous 
shapes and appc.-aiancc's, costs the iinagi- 
nalion no nuMO than to conceive the most 
natural and familiar objects. And while 
the body is con lined to one planet, along 
whii h it creeps with pain aiid difliculty, 
the thought can in an instant transport 
ns into the most distant regions of the 
nnivcr.so, or even beyond the universe, 
into the unbounded chaos where nature 
is supiiosed to lie in total confusion. 
What never was seen, or heard of, may 
i \ et be conceived ; nor is anytlilng beyond 
ihe power of thought, except what implies 
an ahsolnte contradiction. 

Hut though our thought seems to 
posses.s this unlHUinded liberty, we .shall 
lind, upon a nearer examination, that it 
is really confined within very narrow 
limits, and that all this creative power 
ot the mind amounts to no more than 
the f.icully of compounding, transposing, 
augmenting, or diminishing the materials 
alli>rdecl ns hy the senses and experience. 
When we think of a golden mountain, 
we only join two consistent Ideas, ^^o/d 
and mountain, with which wc were 
formerly acquainted. A virtuous horse 
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we can conceive, because, froni our own 
feelliif*, we can conceive virtue ,* and this 
we may unite to the fif^urc and shape of 
a horse, which is an animal faniiliat to 
us. In short, all the materials i>f thinkinj^ 
are derived either from our outw'aid or 
inw'ard sentiment ; the mixture and com- 
position of tliese helong^s alone *to the 
mind and will. Or, to expiess mvself in 
philiwophical lnnt;uai;o, all our ideas or 
more feeble perceptions arc copies ot our 
impressions or more lively ones. 

To prove this, the two followini;* align- 
ments will, I hope, he siiiruient. First : 
when we analyse our thou|;hts nr ideas, 
hovv'ever compounded or sublime, we 
always find that the\ resolve themselves 
into such simple ide.is as were copied liom 
a precedent feeliiu; or sentiment. Fven 
those ideas which, at first view, seem 
the most wide of this origin are found, 
upon .1 nearer scrutiny, to he detived 
Ironi it. The idea of God, as meaning 
an infinitely intellig'ent, wise, and good 
TJeing’, arises from reneiting on the 
oper.itions of our own mind, and aug- 
menting, without limit, those (|ualities 
of goodness and wisdom. VVe may 
prosecute this inquiry to what length we 
please, where \vc shall alwMys find that 
every idea which w'C examine is copied 
from a similar impiession. Those who 
would assei t that this position is not 
univeisally true nor without exception 
have onl) one, and that an eas\, method 
of refuting it — by producing that idea 
which, in their opinion, is not deiivcd 
from this source. It will then he incum- 
bent on us, if we would maintain our 
doctrine, to prc:)duce the impiession, or 
lively perception, whic'h ex')!'! esjionds to it. 

Secondl) : if it happen, from a delect 
of the organ, that a man is not suscep- 
tible of any species of sensatiem, w'C 
always find that he is as little* susceptible 
of the correspondent idcMs. A blind nirUi 
can form no notion of colours; a deaf 
m.ip of sc^unds. Restore either of them 
that sense in whicdi he is deficient ; by 
opening this new'^ inlet for his sensations 

J r'ou also open an inlet for the idcsis, and 
le finds no difficulty in conc'eiving these 
objects. The case Is the same if the 
object proper for exciting any sensation 
has never been applied to the organ. A 
Laplander or negro has no notion of the 
relish of wine. And though there are 
few or no instances of a like deficiency in 
the mincl where a person has never felt or 
is wholly incapable of a .sentiment or 


passion th.it belongs to his species, jet w'C 
find the same observation to take place in 
a less degree. A man of mild manners 
can lorm no idea of inveterate revenge or 
cruellj ; nor can a s».lfish heart easily 
conc'elve the heights of friendship and 
generosity. It is leadilv allowed that 
other beings mav possess many senses 
of which vve can h.ivc no conception, 
because the ideas of tlu'in h.ive never been 
inttoduced to us in the c’uilv manner by 
which an icle.i can h.ave access to the 
mind to wit, by the actual feeling and 
sensation. 

Theie is, howevei*, one ccuitiadlctc'iry 
phenomenon whit h mav prove that it is 
not absolutely impossilde for ideas to 
aiise indepencleiit of iheii c on espciiulent 
impi essioiis. 1 bc'lieve it will readily he 
allowed tli.it tire several distinct ideas of 
cc'loui which enter the eje*, or thc^se 
of sound which are convejed bv' the ear, 
are really clilfeient liom e.u h other, 
though, at the s.une time, rc‘semhling. 
Ntnv, if tills he true of dilferent colours, it 
must he no less so of the dillerent shades 
of the same colour; and each shade 
produces a di'-liiicl icle.i, independent of 
the rest. For, it this should he denied, it 
is possible, by the continual gi'ndation of 
shades, to run ;i ('olour insensibly into 
wh.il is most remote Jiom it ; .md if you 
will not allow ;m\ of (lu* means to bo 
dillei c 111, you cannot, without absiu'dity, 
deiiv the exti ernes to he the s.ime. Sup- 
pose, tliereloie, a person to have enjoyed 
his sight tor ihiily ye.irs, and to have 
become per fee lly «icc|U.iinted with colour's 
of all kinds except one* p.irticular shade of 
blue, for instance, w hie h il never has been 
his tor tune to meet with. la’l all the 
dilfer-ent shades ot that colour except that 
single one he pi. iced lx fore him, desc'end- 
ing gradually from the deepest to IhO 
lightc-^l, it is plain that he will percx'ive a 
blank where that shade is w .mting, and 
will he sensible that ihc'ie is a gi eater 
distance in that pl.ice between the con- 
tiguous colours tli.m in any oilier. Now, 

I ask whether it be possible for him, from 
his ow'ti imagination, to supply this defi- 
ciency, .and r.ilse up to himself the ide.a of 
that particular shade, though it had 
never been ronveved to him by his .senses? 

I bc'lieve there aie few hut will be of 
opinion that he exm ; and this may serve 
as a proof that the simple ideas are not 
alwaays, in every inst.mce, derived from 
the correspondent impressions, though 
this instance is so .singular that it is 
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P^jarcely worth our obscrvinj?, and does i 
^Ot merit that for it alone we siiould alter i 
general niaxini 

p Here, thcretore, is a piopo'-ition vvliiih 
only seems in itself simple and intclH- | 
Ifeiible, but, if a propel use were made of it, I 
mitfht render every dispute equ.illy intelh- I 
^ ffibie, and b.mish all that j ir^on whit h 
/tihas so lonijf taken posscs>.ion of meta- 
jphysical reasonings .md di<iwn disj^iace t 
* Upon tlu'in. All ideas, tsp^t lallv ahsti it t ' 
ones, arc naturall} laml and ohstuie 
^the mind has but a sK nJt i hold ol them , 

^ they aic apt to be ctintoundt.d with other 
? jTosemblimj;' ide is , and when ue ha\c 
hfteii emplo)id any ttim, tliouLch without 
H dfstiiut moannif^, we .ue ipt to im.ij^'^int 
it has a determin.ite idt.i .innestd to it 


On the contrary, all impressions— that is, 
all sensations, either outward or inward — 
are strong and vi\id ; the limits betw'een 
them are more exactlj determined; nor is 
it easy to fall into any ciror or mistake 
with legard to them. When we entcr- 
t.iin, theulorc, any suspicion that a 
philosophic al teini is employed without 
any meaning or idea (as is but too 
frtqiienl), wc need but inquire, /ww 7vhat 
tml^n sswn that supf^osed idea derived? 
And II It be impossible to assign any, this 
Will sci\o to lonlumoui suspicion.* Hy 
biinginq idtas into so clear a light we 
in ly it.isonihlv hope to lemove all dis- 
pute which ni.i\ aiise concerning their 
n lime and leahU . 


* Itis prob ihli ill it )»o intiu ^v IN tiK ml In til -tM who d^n I inn iti tdt is Hi m tli it ill idus were copies of 

' Wr impressions th *uj,li it must lx. ivnibssid tli it ilu Unis win h Hi< v < nplovnl win not ihostn with such 

option, nor so ismtly d. tnud is to piiMtil ill mist il s il»nit tli ii di tuiu Tor whit is me ml by 
(ViW/i/r’P U inn itc h <.i}iuv lU nt t i n it ii i1 tli n ill tlu p i pit > is ml uli is ot tin mind must bu illowcd 
to be innate Ol nitur il m whitinr s iisi \vi laki tli litl r w i I wlutli i in ojip >sition to wlut is umommon, 
yttrtiluMl or iniruulons It by inn iIl h< nu int i >iilt nipoi u v 1 > oin hi >)i tli dispiiii siinis to Iv frivolous; 
nor in it worth w hill to mqniu it wli it tiini thmUini' h t^ins wluth i 1 h1>ii it oi illir out birth Aj'ain, 
tbo woul ir/f // sums to Ik i ommonlv t.»kcn m ivnv lo>s si.nsi.hj I oi kc mil otluis as standing tor any 
of our tHrctplions oui smsitions ind passunis as will is t!i iit,hts N >w in this smsi ( shoula desire to 
know wti It i in h riu int by iss i liii , tli it siU lo\c or rcstntni nt oi ininnis oi the p ission between the sexes 
Is not mniti f lUit i linittinif these terms /on^ in I t / as in tin smsi ibove ixpl lined and under- 

Standing by innaff whit is orijrin il oriopted fioin no piiei I nt p rcepli >n then rn iv we issirt that all our 

laipivssjions lie inn iti ind our iJi is not innati to hi i ij-p im us I must own it to be my opinion that 

JLockc wis bill lyt I mt > this qinstioi by llit Silioolmiii ivlio imkin^ us» ot nndihnid terms dnw out 
thoir disputes t i i ti 1 ons 1< nj tli with nit iv t tombnjr tlie pnnt m inustum \ like ambiijuity and 
Circumioeution seem to nm thi > icU tint pinloseiplici s roisonin,js on this is Well as most othei subjects. 


Si CJION III. 

OF tiif: association of ideas 


is evident that there is a piin< Iple ol 
^fiOOiiection between the dilleitnl thought's 
^Or ideas of the mind, .md tli.it, m then 
appearance to the memoiv oi im igm i- 
^tion, they intioduce eai h oiliei with i 
^d^rtain degree of method and leguluitj 
'‘Ih our mote serious thinking oi discouise 
this is so obseivable th.it am paiticulai 
“^tl^ought which breaks in upon the regular 
pl^Ct or chain of ideas is immedi.itely 
^marked and rejected And even in our 
wildest and most wandering i e\ cries-— 
in our very dreams - wc shall find, if 
reject, that the imagination ran not 
I^Q^gcither at advent urco, but that there 
a connection upheld among the 


dillcicnt ideas which succeeded each 
otlu I Wire the loosest and freest con- 
\cis.ilioa to be transcribed, there would 
iinimdi.itcly be observed something which 
lonmcled it in all its transitions. Or, 
wht'ie this IS wanting, the person who 
hi oke the thrc.id of discourse might still 
inioiin \ou that there had secretly 
revolved in his mind a succession of 
thought which had gradually led him 
Iroin the subject of conveisation. Among 
dilterent languages, even where we 
cannot suspect the least connection or 
communication, it is found that the words 
expressiv e of ideas the most compounded 
do yet nearly correspond to each other ; a 
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certain proof that the simple ideas, com- 
rehendcd in the compound ones, were 
ound to.sfolhcr by some universal prin- 
ciple, which had an equal influence on 
all mankind. 

Thougfh it be too obvious to escape 
observation, that different ideas are con- 
nected together, I do not find that any 
philosoplier has attempted to enumerate 
or class all the principles of association - 
a subject, however, that seems worthy of 
curiosity. To me, there appear to be 
only three principles of connection among 
ideas - namely, rcsvinhlanfet rontij^^uity in 
time or place, and cause or e[fi \ /. 

That these principles serve to connect 
ideas will not, 1 believe, be much 
doubted. A picture naturally leads our 
thoughts to the original the mention of 
one apartment in a building naturally • 


introduces an inquiry or discourse con- 
cerning the others ;* and if we think of a 
wound we can sctircely forbear reflecting 
on the pain which follows it. 3 Hut that 
this enumeration is complete, and that 
there arc no other principles of association 
except these, may be dllTicult to prove to 
the satislaction of the reader, or even to a 
man’s own satisfaction. All we can do in 
such cases is to run over several instances 
and examine carefully the principle which 
binds the different thoughts to e;ieh other, 
never slopping till we render the prin- 
ciple as general as possible.^ The more 
instances we examine, and the more care 
we employ, the more assurance sliall wo 
.'icquire that the enumeration which we 
form trom the whole is complete and 
entire. 


* Rcscinbl.un i'. =• ContiMuilx. J and ffffct. 

4 For instance, roiiUast or ooati iriolv •*' aK»> .i coiiiu’clioii .iiuonff uIims ; but it ni.iVi perhaps, bo con« 
sidcTovl as .a niivturo ol tufsuhon .oul ustmhlanti'. W Ikio two tibtuls .ik lotiliaiy, tlio one dost nn s the 
other that is. tin oauso ol its .innihil.ition ; and Ihcidi'ioi Iho .iniulnl.ition of an ohjod iinplici. tin* i a of 
ll!» foi incr cvistoiioi:. » 


Shell OX IV. 

SCKP1TCAL DOlJirrS CONCKKNlXCi THI^: OPKRATIONS 
OF Tllh: UNDliRSTANDlNG 


Pakt I. ( 

All the objects of Iniman reason or i 
inquiry may naturally be divided into two 
kinds— to wit, relations of ideas .and 
via tiers of fact. Of the iirst kind arc 
the sciences of geometry, .algtbra, and 
arithmetic, and, in sht>rt, every aflirma- 
tion which is either inlultivt'ly or demon- ' 
stratively certain. That the square oj the \ 
hypotenuse is equal to the squares of the ' 
two sidcs^ Is a proposition which ex- 
presses a relation between these figures. 
That three times Jive is equal to the half of 
thitty expresses a relation between these 
numbers. Propositions of this kind are 
discoverable by the mere operation of 
thought, without dependence on what 
is anywhere existent in the universe. 
Though there never were a circle or 
triangle in nature, the truths demon- 


stiatcd by luiclid wimld for e\er retain 
their teilalnly .and evlmaice. 

Matters ol lael, which arc the second 
objects of lium.m teason, aie not ascer- 
tained in ilie same manner; nor is our 
cwidence of their trutli, ht)wevcr great, of, 
a like nature with the foregoing. The' 
contrary of every matter of lact is still , 
possible, because it can never imply . 
cunlradiclion, and is conceived by the^l 
mind with the same facility and distinctf* 
ness as if ever so conformable to reality. . 
That the sun will not rise to-morrow is nc|^ ^ 
less intelligible a proposition, and impUear^ 
no more contradiction, than the aflirma- \ 
tion that it will rise. We should in vaint , 
therefore, attcjnpt to demonstrate its 
falsehood. Were it demonstratively false, 
it would imply a contradiction, and could " 
never be distinctly conceived by the mind. * 
It may, therefore, be a subject worthy ' 
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curiosity to inquire* what is the nature 
df that evidence which assures us of any 
jrbstl existence, and matter of fact beyond 
the present testimony of our senses or the 
records of our memory. This part i)f 
philosophy, it is observable, has been little 
cultivated, eitlier by the ancients or 
nnoderns; and therefore our doubts and 
errors in tlie prosi*cution of so important j 
anu inquiry may be the more excu'^able 
while we march through such dilVicult 
paths without any f;uide or direction. 
They may even prove useful, by excitini*" 
curiosity and de^t royiiiiL,^ that implicit 
faith and security which is the bane of 
all reasoninjj^ and free inquiry. The dis- 
covery of defects in the common philo- 
sophy, if any siu li tlaae be, will n^q, I 
presume, be a diseum aqement, but rather I 
an incitement, as is usual, to attempt 
somethiiif^^ nune full and satisfactory than 
has yet lieen proposed to the j^ublic. 

All* reast)niny;s concerning- matter of ■ 
fact seem to lx* founded on llie relatitm of i 
cmist' and i'lFiL Hy means of that n-la- j 
lion alone we can qo beyond the evideiu e i 
of t)ur nuMiioiy and sensi-s. If you were ' 
to aslv a tnan why he belie\e.s any matter ! 
of fact which is ab.'^enl -for iiistaiua*, (hat j 
his friend is in (lie country or in b'rance - j 
he would q‘i\e you a reason ; and this | 
rca.son would bi- some iXher fact, as a : 
letter received from him, or the know- | 
Icd^e of his former re.sidutions and i 
promises. A man fmdinq- a watch or any : 
other machine in a tieserl i^brnd would ' 
conclude that there had once been tnen in ; 
that island. All out reasoninqs concern- ; 
inj^ fact are. of the same nature. And , 
here it is constantly supposed that there is ! 
a connection between (he presi-nt fact and ; 
that which is inferred from it. Were 
there nothing to bind them together, tiu* 
inference would be entirely precarious. 
The hoarinq- of an articulate voice and 
rational discourse in the dai k assures us | 
of the presence of some person. W'hv ? j 
Because these are the i'lfecis ef tlu* hum. in 
make and fabric, and c!osei\ connected 
with it. If we anatomise .all the other ■ 
reasoninq-s of this nature, we shall find 
that they are founded on the relation of 
cause and effect, and that this relation is 
cither near or remote, direct or collateral, j 
Heat and liqht are collateral effects of j 
fire, and the one elfect may justl}* be i 
inferred from the other. " ' 

. If we would satisfy ourselv’cs, therefore, | 
Concernihq the nature of that evidence j 
Wltjch assures us of matters of fact, w^e * 


must inquire how we arrive at the know 
Icdqc of cause and cfl'ect. 

I shall venture to affirm, as a general 
proposition which admits of no exception, 
that the knowledge of this relation is not, 
in any instance, attained by reasonings 
a priori, Imt arises entirely from experi- 
ence, when we find that any particular 
objects are. constantly conjoined wdth each 
other. Let an object be pre.sented to a 
man of ever so stn>ng natural reason and 
abilities, if that object be entirely new* to 
him he will not he able, hy the most 
accurate examination of its sensible 
(lualilles, to discover any of its causes 
or effects, Adam, though his rational 
faculties he supposed, at the very lirst, 
entirely jvrfect, could not have itiferred 
from the Ihiidilv and transparency ol 
water that it would suffocate him, or from 
the light and w armth of fire that it would 
consume him. No object e\er discovers 
by the cjualities whii'li appear to the 
senses either the causes which produced 
it or the effects which w^ill arise from it ; 
nor can t>ur reason, una.ssisted hy expcM'i- 
em e, i*ver draw' any inference concerning 
real existence and matter of fact. 

'riiis propoxii ion, lhat causes and clRi ts 
arc disi'ovcrabJc not by reason^ but by 
experience, will readily be admitted with 
regard \o such objects as we remember to 
have once been alloqvther unknown to us, 
since w'e must be cotiscious of the utter 
inability which wc then lay under of fore- 
telling vvli.'il WDLild arise from them. 
I’resent iwo smooth pieces of marble to 
a m.m who has no tincture of natural 
philosophy ; lie will never discover that 
they will adhere together lii such a 
ni.-umor as to require great ibree to 
sep.uate them in a direct line, while they 
make so sm.ill :i assistance to a lateral 
pressure. .Such events as bear little 
anaU^gy to the common course of nature 
are also readily confessed lo he known 
i*nly hy exjvrience ; nor does any man 
imagine th.it the explosion of gunpowder 
or the attraction of a lodestone could ever 
he discovered by arguments a prioii. In 
like manner, w'lien an effect is supposed 
to depend upon an intricate machinery or 
secret structure of parts, we make no 
ditViculty in attributing all our knowledge 
ot it to experience. Who will as.sert that 
he can give the ultimate reason why milk 
or bread is proper nourishment fora man, 
not for a Hon or a tiger ? 

But the same truth may not appear, at 
first sight, to have the same evidence with 
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regard to events which have become 
familiar to us from our first appearance in 
the world, which bear a close analogy to 
the whole course of nature, and which 
are supposed to depend on the simple 
qualities of objects, without any secret 
structure of parts. We are apt to imagine 
that we could disco\ er these elVects by the 
mere openition of our reason witliout 
experience. We fancy that, were we 
brought on a sudden into this world, we 
could at first have inferred that one 
billiard-ball would communicate motion 
to another upon impulse, and that we 
needed not to have waited forllie event in 
carder to pronounce with certainty con- 
cerning it. Such is the infiuence of 
custom that, where it is strongest, it not 
only covers our natural ignorance, hut 
t'.ven conceals itself, and seems not to take 
place, merely because it is found in the 
highest degree. 

But to convince us that t\ll the laws of 
nature, and all the operations of bodies 
wathout exception, are known only by 
experience, the following rellections may 
perhaps sullicc. Were any t>hject jav- 
sented to us, and were we required to 
pronounce concerning the effect whiih 
will result from it without consulting past 
observation, after what manner, I beseei h 
you, must the mind proceed in thisopeaa- 
tion ? It must invent or imagine some 
event, which it ascribes to the object as its 
effect ; and it is plain that this iinention 
must be entirely arbitr.iry. 'I'he mind 
can never possibly find the effect in the 
supposed cause by the most accurate 
scrutiny and examination. For the effect 
is totally different from the cause, and, 
consequently, can never be discov ered in it. 
Motion in thesecond billiard-ball isa quite 
distinct event from motion in the first ; nor 
is there anything in the one to suggest the 
smallest hint of the other, A stone or 
piece of metal raised into the air and left 
without any support immediately falls. 
But, to consider the matter a priori^ is 
there anything we discover in this situ.a- 
tion which can beget the idea of a down- 
ward rather than an upward, or any other 
motion, in the stone or metal ? 

And as the first imagination or inven- 
tion of a particular effect in all natural 
operations is arbitrary where we consult 
not experience, so must we also esteem 
the supposed tie or connection between 
the cause and eftect, which binds them i 
together and renders it impossible that 
any other effect could result from the ' 


operation of that cause. When I see, for 
instance, a billiard-ball moving in a 
straight line towards another, even sup- 
pose motion in the second hall should by 
accident be suggested tt) me as the result 
of their ctmlact or impulse, may I not 
conceive that a hundred different events 
might as well follow from that cause? 
M.'iy not both these halls remain at 
ahsointe rest ? May not the first hall 
return in a straight line, or leap off from 
the second in any line or direi lion ? .'Ml 
these suppositions are ci>nsis(iMit and con- 
ceivable. Why, then, should we give the 
preference to one, w hich is no more con- 
sistent or conceivable than the rest ? All 
onr reasonings a priori will ne\ er be able 
to sliow us an}’ foundation for this prefer- 
eiue. 

In a w'ord, then, every effect is a 
distinct event frotti its cause. It could 
not, iherefore, he disco\ered iti the Ciiuse, 
and the first inventii>n or conception of it, 
a priori, must he entirely aihilr.ary. And, 
even after it is suggested, the coiijunclion 
of it with the cause must appear equally 
arhil r.’ir}', since there are always many 
othet ell’ecis which to reason must seeih 
fully as consisleiU and natural. In vjtin, 
therefoie, should we pn-tend tp determine 
any singU* event, or infer any cause or 
elVect, vvilhoiU the. tissislance of observa- 
tion .and experience. 

Hence, we mav discovv'r the reason why 
no jiliilosopher vv ho is rational and modest 
h.is ever pretended to tissign the ultimate 
cause of any natural oper.ition, or to show 
distinctly the action of that power w’hich 
produces atiy single effect in the universe. 
It is confessed that the utmost effort of 
human re.ison is to reduce the principles 
productive of n.atural jihenomena to a 
greater simplicity, and to resolve the 
many particular effects into a few general 
causes by means of reasonings from 
an.'dogy, experience, and ohservalion. 
But as to the c.iuses of these general 
c.auses we should in vain attempt their 
discovery, nor shall we ever he able to 
satisfy ourselves by any particular explica- 
tion of them. These ultimate springs 
iind principles are totally shut up from 
human curiosity and inquiry. Elasticity,., 
gravity, cohesion of parts, communica- 
tion of nmtion by impulse thc.se are 
probably the ultimate causes and prin- 
ciples which we ever di.scover in nature ; 
and we may esteem ourselves sufficiently 
happy if, by accurate inquiry and reasoning, 
we can trace up the particular phenomena 
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f or near to, these general principles. 
\t most perfect philosophj^ of the 
l^ral kind only staves off our ignorance 
little longer, as, perhaps, the most 
pentfcct philosophy of the moral or meta- 
jphysicul kind serves only to discover 
larger portions of it. Thus, the observa- 
tion of human blindness and weakness is 
^tie result of all philosophy, and meets us 
every turn, in spite of our endc.noui;, 
"to elude or avoid it. 

Nor is geometry, when taken into the 
^^kSslvStancc of natural phllosophx, ever 
^ilblc to remedy this defect, t>r lead us 
■into the knowledge of ultimate cau^es, by 
“■^11 that accuracy of reasoning for which 
vlt is so justly celebrated, hvery part 
vof nii.ved mathematics prt)ceeds upon 
. ^he supposition that ceitain laws .ue 
O&tablished by nature in her opeiatiotis ; 

abstract reasonings are cmploved 
■^Oither to assist experience in the dis- 
covery of these laws or to determine 
;lheir inlluencc in particular inslaiucs, 
Inhere it depends upon any puaise degiee 
of di'tance and quantity. Thus, it is a 
Jaw ot mol Ion, discovered by experience, 
that^ the moment or force of any hodv in 
motion is in the comp(*und r.ilio orpio- 
■portion of* its solid contents and its 
velocity; and, ( onsequenlly, that a small 
force may lemove the gieatest obstatle or 
.raise the greatest weight if by any con- 
trivance or machinery we can iiu rea'se the 
’Velocity of that force so as to make it an 
overmatch for its antagonist. Cieometiy 
aksl.sts us in the application of this law by 
^jgiving us tile just dimensions of all the 
Jparts and figures which c.in enter into 
species of machine ; hut still, the 
"^^iscovery of the law itself is owing 
merely to experience, and all the absti.u i 
-^reasonings in the world could nevei le.id 
US one step towards the knowdedge of it. 
;When we reason ti priori, and consider i 
merely any object or cause as it appears 
"to the mind, independent of all obseiva- 
tJon, it never could suggest to us the 
fkitfou of any distinct object, uch as iis 
'pffect, niuch less show us the inseparable 
|8tl|d inviolable connection between them. 
tA man must he very sagacious who could 
l^cdver by reasoning that crystal is the 
^Infectof heat, and ice of cold, without being 
l^viously acquainted with the operation 
PS^these qualities. 

Part II, 

(-lilllii ive have not yet attained any 


tolerable satisfaction with regard to the 
question first proposed. Each solution 
still gives rise to a new question as 
difficult as the foregoing, and leads us on 
to farther inquiries. When it is asked, 
What is the nature of all our reasonings 
concerning matter of fact? the proper 
answer seems to be that they are founded 
on llie relation of cause and efi'ect. When 
again it is asked. What is the foundation 
of all our teaman in^s and conclusions con- 
icrnint^ that relation? it may be replied 
in one word, Expei lence. But if we still 
carry t>n our sifting humour, and ask. 
What is the foundation of all lonchisions 
pom experience? this implies a new 
question, which may he of more difficult 
solution and explication. Philosophers 
that give themselves airs of superior 
wisdom and suffitiency have a hard task 
when the\ encounter persons of inquisi- 
tive dispositions, who push them from, 
every comer to which the) retreat, and 
who arc siiie At l.ist to bring them to 
'omo d.mgeioiis dilemma. The best 
expedient to pi event this lonfusloii is to 
be modest in our pretensions, and ev’en 
to discover the dilficulty ourselves before 
it is t)hjee(ed tv) us. By this means we 
may make .i kind of merit of our very 
ignoiaiu e. 

1 sh.ill eonltnl myself in this section 
with an e.isy task, and shall pretend only 
to give a neg.ilive answer to the question 
heie proposed. 1 say then that, ewn 
after we have experience of the operations 
ol i.auseaiul etfect, our conclusions from 
that expei ience are no/ founded on reason- 
ing, or anv piocess of the undvrslandiiig. 
This answer we must endeavour both to 
explain and to defend. 

It must cei tainly be allow ed that nature 
has kept us at a gieat distance from all 
her seciets, and has alTorded us only the 
knowledge ot a lew superficial qualities 
ot v'bjects, while she conceals from us 
those powers and principles on which the 
influence of those objects entirely depends, 
senses intorm us of the colour, 
weight, and consistence of bread ; but 
neither sense nor reason can ever inform 
us of those qualities W'hich fit it for the 
nourishment and support of a human 
body. Sight or feeling conveys an idea 
of the actual motion of bodies ; but as to 
that wonderful force or power which 
would carry on a moving body for ever 
in continued change of place, and which 
bodies never lose but by communicating 
it to others, of this we cannot form the 
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most distant conception. But, notwith- 
standing this ignorance of natural powers* 
and principles, we always presume, when 
we see like sensible qualities, that they 
have like secret powers, and expect that 
elTects similar to those which we have 
experienced will follow from ihetti. If a 
body of like colour and consistence vviih 
that bread, which we have formerly eat, 
be presented to us, wc make no scruple 
of repeating the experiment, and fore- 
see with certainty like nourishment and 
support. Now this is a process of the 
mind or thought, of wliicli I would 
willingly know the foundation. It is 
allowed on all hands that there is no 
known connection between the sensible 
qualities and the secret powers, and, con- 
sequently, that the mind is not led to form 
such a conclusion concerning their ct)n- 
stantand regular conjunction by anything 
which it knows of their nature. As to 
past experience y it cati be allowed to give 
direct and certain information of those 
precise objects only, and that precise 
period of lime, which fell under its 
cognisance ; but why this experience 
should be extended to future times, and 
to other objects which, for aught we 
know, may be only in appearance similar, 
this is the main question on which I 
would insist. The bread which 1 formerly 
eat nourished me ; that is, a body of 
such sen.slblc qualities was at that time, 
endued with such secret powers ; but does 
it follow that other bread must also 
nourish me at another time, and that like, 
sensible qualities must always be attended 
with like secret powers ? The conse- 
quence seems novvi.se necessary. At least, 
it must be acknowledged that there is 
here a consequence drawn by the mind ; 
that there is a certain step taken ; a pro- 
cess of thought, and an inference which 
wants to be e.xplained. These twa) pro- 
positions are far from being the same ; 
I have found that such an object has ahvays 
been attended with such an effect y and / 
foresee that other objcctSy which are in 
appearance similary will be attended with 
similar effects, I shall allow, if you please, 
that the one proposition may justly be 
inferred from the other ; I know, in fact, 
that it alw’^ays is inferred. But if you 
insist that the inference is made by a 
chain of reasoning, I desire you to pro- 

* The word power" is here used in a loose and 
popular sense. ^ The more accurate explication of it 
would, g^i VC additional evidence to this argument. See 
Spct. 7* 


duce that reasoning. The connection 
between these propositions is not intuitive. 
There is required a medium wdiich may 
tMiablc the mind to draw such an inference, 
if, indeed, it be drawui by reasoning and 
argiunent. What that medium is, I must 
confess, passes my comprehension ; and 
it is incumbent on those to produce it 
w'ho assert that it really exists, and ist, 
the origin of all our Ci)iulLisions con-' 
cerning matter of fact. 

This negative argument must certainly, 
in process of lime, hecomo altogether 
convincing if many penetrating and able: 
philosophers shall turn their inquiries 
this way, and no one be ever able to 
discover any connecting proposition or 
intermediate step wdheh supports the 
uiulerstaiuling in this conclusion. But, 
as the question is yet new, every readoi' 
may not trust so far to bis own penetra- 
tion as to conclude, because an argument 
escapes his inquiry, that therefore it does 
not really e.xist. I'or tliis reason it may 
be requisite to venture upon a more 
diflicult task, and, enumerating all tho- 
brauchc.s of human knowledge, endeavour 
to show that none of them can atford such 
an argument. 

All reasonings may be divided into two 
kinds- namely, demonstrative reasoning, 
or that concerning relations of ideas, and 
moral reasoning, or that concerning 
matter of fact and existence. That ther©> 
arc no demonstrative arguments in the 
case seems evident, since it implies no 
contradiction that the course of nature 
may change, and that an object, seem- 
ingly like tho.se which we have experi- 
enced, may be attended with diflerent or 
contrary effects. May I not clearly and 
distinctly conceive that a body killing 
from the clouds, and which in all other 
respects resembles snow, has yet the taste 
of salt, or feeling of fire? Is there any;, 
more intelligible propositiiui than to^ 
afiirm that all the trees will llourish jll; 
December and January and decay in May- 
and June ? Now whatever is intelligiblei , 
and can be distinctly conceived, impUe^^ 
no contradiction, and can nev'cr be provedl^ 
fci1.se by any demonstrative argument 
abstract reasoning a priori. 

If we be, therefore, engaged by argu- 
ments to put trust in past experience* 
and make it the standard of our futurib' 
judgment, these arguments must 
probable only, or such as regard matter 
of fact and real existence, according to! 
the division above mentioned. But that' 
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; there is no argument of tliis kind must 
s^^appear if our explication of that species 
of reasoning be admitted as solid and 
? '$atis factory. We have said llial all argu- 1 
■■ ments concerning existence are founded 
: on the relation of cause and effect ; that ; 
our knowledge of that relation is derived i 
entirely from experience ; and that all our j 

■ experimental t'oncliisions proceed upon the ! 
supposition that the future will he conform- ■ 
able tt) the past. To endeavour, there- 1 
fore, the proof of this last supposition by j 
probable arguments, or arguments regard- j 
ing exislont;e, must he e\ ldently going in 
a circle, and taking that for granted 
which is the very point in question. 

: reality, all arguments from experi- 

ence are ibuiided on the similarity which 
we disco\er among natural tibjecls, and 
by which are indiinxl to expei l etfects 
similar to those which we have found to 
follow from such objects. Atul though 
none hut a fool or madman will ever 
prelcmd tt) disjiute the aiithorily (d’ experi- 
ence, or to reject tliat great guide of 
. human life, It may suii'ly he allowoil a 
phiU>sopher to haw' so much curiv>sity at 
least as to cxamiiU' the principle of human 
nature which gives this mighty authority 
to experienee, and makes us draw advan- 
tage frotn that similarity whieh nature 
has placi'il aiming dlflcretu objects. I'rom 
causes which appear sinii/dr we expect 
similar elfecis. I'liis Is (he sum of all 
our expeiiment.'il conclusions. Nt>w it 
seems evitleni that, if this conclusion were 
formed by reason, it would he as perfect 
at lirst, and upon one instance, as after 
ever .so long a course of experieiu e. l>ut 
tlic case is far cdh».-rwise. Nothiug so 
like as eggs ; yet iio one, on account of 
this appe.aring similarity, expects the 
same taste and relish in all of (liem. It 
is only after a long lourse of uniforjn 
experiments in any kind that we attain ;i 
firm reliance and sci iirity with regard to 
a particular event. \ow, \\liere is that 
process id’ reasoning which fri>m one 
, instance draws a i-oncliisltic so dilforent 
from that which it infers from a huiulreil 

■ instances that are nowise dilTerent from 
that single one ? 'rhis question I pro- 

. *pose as much for the sake of information 
as with an intention of raising difficulties, 

1 cannot lind, I cannot imagine, any such 
reasoning. But I keep my mind still 
open to instruction, if anyone will vouch- 
'frafe to bestow it on me. 

.. Should it l>c said that from a number 
uniform expefiments we infer a con- 


neetion between the sensible qualities and 
the secret powers ; this, I must confess, 
seems the same difficulty, couched in 
different terms. The question still recurs, 
on what process of argument this injer- 
enic i- founded ? Where is the medium, 
the Interposing ideas, which join proposi- 
tions so very wide of each other? It is 
CiUifessed that the colour, consistence, and 
other sensible qualities of bread appear 
not of llu‘m.selvi.-s to have any connection 
with the secret powers of nourishment 
and support. For otherwise wc could 
infer these secret ptjwers from the first 
appi;u;ince of these sensible qualities, 
willioul the aid of experience, contrary to 
the senlimeni of all philosophers, and 
contrary to plain matter of fact. Here, 
then, is our natmal stale of ignorance 
with regard to the powers and inlluencc 
of all objects. How is this remedied by 
experience? It only shows us a number 
of uniform effects resulting from certain 
objects, ;ur1 teaches us that those par- 
ticidar objects at that particular time 
wi'ie cndo\ved ^^•ilb such powers and 
forces. When a new object endowed with 
similar siMtsible ijualitles is produced, 
we expect similar powers and forces, 
;ind look for a like effect. From ii body 
of like colour and consistence with bread 
we e.xpecl like mnirisbment and support. 
But this surely is a step or progress of 
the mind which wants to be explained. 
W’ben a man sa\s, 1 Jiavc found in all 
fust instant es such sensibU' qualities con- 
joined n'ith such secret poivers ; and when 
be sa)s. Similar sensible qualities will 
al'd'ays be conjoined with similar secret 
powers, he is not guilty of a tautology, 
nor are IIr'so propositions in .any respect 
the s.ime. You say that the one pro- 
position is an inference from the other. 
But you must confess that the inference 
is not intuitive ; neither is it demonstra- 
! live, t^f what nature is it, then ? To 
! say it is experimental is begging the 
j question. For all inference's from cxperl- 
I ence suppose .as their foundation that the 
luturc will resemble the past, and that 
similar powers will be conjoined with 
similar sensible, qualities. If there be 
any suspicion that the course of nature 
may change, and that the past may be 
no rule for the future, all experience 
becomes useless, and can give rise to no 
inference or conclusion. It is impossible, 
therefore, that any arguments from experi- 
ence can prove this resemblance of the 
past to the future, since all these arguments 
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are founded on the supposition of that ' 
resemblance. Let the course of thing’s 
be allowed hitherto ever so regular, 
that alone, without some new argument 
or inference, proves not that for the future 
will continue so. In vain do you pre- 
tend to have learned the nature of bodies 
from your past experience. Their secret 
nature, and consequently all their elTects 
and iniluence, may change without any 
change in their sensible qualities. This 
happens sometimes, and with regard to 
some objects. Why may it happen 
always, and with regard to all objects ? 
What logic, what process of argument, 
secures you against this supposition? 
My practice, you say, refutes my doubts. 
Hut you mistake the purport of my ques- 
tion. As an agent, 1 am cjuite satislied ! 
in the point ; hut as a philosopher, wlu) j 
has some share of curiosity, I will not 
say scepticism, 1 want to learn the tounda- | 
lion of this inference. No reading, no ■ 
inquiry, has yet been able to remoxo my ; 
dilliculty, or give me satisfaction in a I 
matter of such importance. C’an 1 do j 
better than propose the diflicully to the 
public, even though, perhaps, I have ; 
small hopes of obtaining a soluli<.>n ? , 
We shall, at least, by liiis means he | 
sensible of our ignorance, if we do not ; 
augment our kium ledge. 

1 must confess that a man is guilty of, 
unpardonable arrogance who conchules, i 
because an argument has «.*scaped his | 
own investigation, that therefore it does , 
not really exist. 1 must also confess : 
that, though all the learned for several 
ages should have empkned tlu-mselves in : 
fruitless search upon an 3 'subjeit, it may. 
still, perhaps, be rash to Ci)nchide [ii*si- j 
tiveh' that the subject must, therefore, , 
pass all human compri'hension. ICven i 
though we examine all the si>urces «)f our j 
knowledge, and conclude them unlit for 


such a subject, there may still remain a 
suspicion that the enumeration is not 
complete or the examination not accuiatc. 
But with regard to the present subject, 
there arc some considerations which seem 
to remove all this accusation of arrogance 
or .suspicion of mistake. 

It is certain that the most ignorant and 
stupid peasants- nay infants, na)' even 
brute beasts-- improve by expeiicnce, and 
learn the qualities of natural i)bjects by 
observing the effects which result from 
them. When a child has fell the sensa- 
tion of pain from touching the llame of a 
candle, he will be careful not to put his 
h.ind near any landle, hut will expect a 
similar effect frmn a cause which is 
similar in its sensible qualities and appear- 
ance. If you assLit, therefore, that the 
underslamling’ of the child is led into thi.s 
conclusii>n b\' any process of argument or 
ratiocination, 1 may just ly require you to 
produce that argument ; nor have you 
an}' pretence to refuse s<.) «.‘quitable a 
demand, cannot say that the argu- 

ment is .abstruse, anil may possibly 
esc.q>e yi>ur inquit}’, since you I'onfess 
that it is oinious to the capacity of a 
meie infant. If ymi liesit.’tte, therefore, 
a moment, or if, after relU'Clion, you pro- 
duce any iniiicaleoi profound aigument, 
}ou, in .1 manner, give up the question, 
and I’onfess that it is not reasoning which 
eng.iges us to suppv'sethe past resembling 
the. future, .and to I'xpect simil.ar elTectS 
from I'auses which .are, to appe.’tr.ance, 
simil.ai. d'his is the proj’tosition which I 
intended to laiforce in the present section. 
If 1 be right, I pretend not to h.ave made 
any mighty discovery. .\nd if I be wrong, 

I must acknowledge myself to be, indeed, 
a yei}' backward scholar, since 1 c.annot 
now discover an argument which, it .seems, 
was perfectly fauiili.’ir to me long bclore 
1 was out of my cradle. 
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SCEPTICAL SOLUTION OF THESE DOUBTS 


Part I 

The passion for philosophy hkc tint tot 
.€*4^11^1011, sccni'i h ibic to this inct>n\ini- 
l^ncc — that, though it mns it the coiuc- 
*tion of our mmiuis inJ c\tiipition ot 
0ur Vices, it m ly onh str\c, by inipuidcnt 
t management, to fostti i ptcdomii int 
Inclination, ind push tlu lutnd vvitti inou 
46t0imincd resolution tow uds th it sick 
Svhich ihe idy thdts too much by the 
feias and piopeiisity ot the n itui il leinpei 
It IS cert un ih it whik we ispiu to tlu 
magn unnious tu unless of the plulosophu 
sage met endv i\oui to < oniinc oui 
plcasutcs ilio ether within oui own 
minds, we m ly it list lendei oui phil i 
SOpnv, like th it ot ] pictetus ind othei 
Stoics, only i moie le lined system eif 
Scliisiiiuss ind le ison outselves out ol 
all Mitue IS well IS seiciil eiijoyrntnl 
While we study with altintion tlie v inily 
ofliuminlile iiid tiini ill oui thout,Iits 
tow irds the empty ind ti insiteiiy nituie 
of riches ind honouis, we ue peihips, 
all the while 11 ittenng oui nituial indo- 
lence, which, hating the bu'.tlc of the 
Wotlel ind drudgci \ of business seeks i 
•pretence of le ison te) gi\e ilsill i lull ind 
uncontiolkd mJul^eiUe Iheie is how- 
'aver, one species ol philosophy wliiih 
t^enis htlle h ibic to this inconienienee 
and 111 It beeiuse it sliikes in with iiei 
disorderly p ission of the hum in mmd 
noi can mingle itsclt with my n itui il 
affection or propensity md tli it is the 
acadeinu Oi seeptie il ph!le>soph\ Ihe 
tlcadeniies alwi\s t ilk of deiubt uid 
imspe’ilse of judgment oi din,^ei m 
hasty ek lermm ilions ol eonhnin,, toieiy 
|ki lenv bounds the inqimies ot the undei- 
atanding, ind of lenouneing ill speeul i- 
tlons whith he not w ithm the limits ol 
common htc ind pi letiee Nothing, 
th^relore, can be mote eonti iry th in such 
h philosophy to the supine indolence of 
mind, its rash ariogancc, its lofty 
getensions md its superstitious ereduhty 
®^ry passion is moitihed by it, except 
gp love ot truth , and that passion nevei 


is noi can be e lined to too high a 
degree It is sui prising, therefore, that 
this phik>sopln which m ilmost every 
instmee must he h irmless and innocent, 
should be tlie subject of so much giound- 
kss le pro u h md obloe|u\ Put, perhaps, 
the very e iii iinist me e w hit h lenders it so 
innocent is w h i( ihieflv exposes it to the 
puhhe hilled md re^eutnient By flat- 
tenn^ no nu,,ulii p ission, it guns few 
pirlisins By opp isin,, so m iny viees 
md lollies il i uses to itself abundinee 
ol enemies, wlio stigmilise it as libertine, 
piol me ind ittehgi ms 

\oi need we ie n th il this philosophy, 
while it eiuk IV OUI s to liinil oiii inquiiies 
to common hk sho del c\«.r undcimine 
the le isonin^s ot common hie md cany 
Us doubts so f 11 is to deslioy dl ution is 
Well IS spei 111 ition NUuiewill ilw lys 
m iinl nil lui ii*,hls and picvail m the 
end ovei my ibsti let rt isoning what- 
sotvci riiough we should conclude, for 
mst mte is m the loie going section, Ih it 
in ill le isonin '"s horn expiiitnce thcic is 
i step liken by the mmd which is not 
suppoited by any iigunicnt or pi oc css of 
the undeist tndmg ihetc is no dinger 
th it these re isomngs on which almost 
ill knowledge' depends will evci he 
ifieeled by such a diseovtiy If the mind 
be not tngiged by iigumcnt to mike 
this step It must be induced by some 
othei piineiple ol cqu il weight and 
lulhoiity md ih it pimciplc will pie- 
scive Us inllucncc is long is human 
iiUute it minis the s imc Whit tint 
principle IS ni ly well be woi th the puns 
ol ine|uiiv 

Suppose i pel son though endowed 
with the ^tiongesl I leulties of reason and 
le flee turn to be hi ought on a sudden 
into this woild he would, indeed, imme- 
Uiitely obseive a continu il suctession of 
objects md one event following another ; 
but he w ould not be able to discover any- 
thing 1 uthcr would not, at first, by 
iny icisoning, be able to reach the idea 
of ciuse and effect, since the particular 
powers by which all natural operations 


doubts 


are performed never appear to the senses ; 
nor is it reasonable to conclude, merely 
because one event in one instance pre- 
cedes another, that therefore the one is the 
cause, the other the effect. Tlieir conjunc- 
tion may be arbitrary and casual. There 
may be no reason to infer the existence of 
one from the appearance of the other. 
And, in a word, such a person, without 
more experience, could never employ his 
conjecture or reason! nyf concerning^ any 
matter of fact, or be assured of anything 
beyond what was immediately present lo 
his memory and senses. 

Suppose, again, that he has acc|uired 
more experience, and has lived so long in 
the world as to have observed familiar 
objects or events to be constantly con- 
joined together, what is the consequence 
of this experience? He immediately 
infers the existence of one object from the 
appearance of the other. Ycl he has not, 
by all his experience, acquired any idea 
or knowledge of the secret power by 
W’hich the one object produces the other ; 
nor is it by any process of reasoning he 
is engaged to draw this infeience. Hut 
still he finds himself determined to diaw' 
it. And though he should be convinced 
that his understanding has no part in the 
operation, he would nevertheless continue 
in the same course of thinking. There is 
some other principle which dctei mines 
him to form such a conclusion. 

This principle is Custom, or Habit, 
For, wherever the repetition of any par- 
ticular act or operation produces a prt)- 
pensity to renew the same act or opeia- 
tion without being impelled by any 
reasoning or process of the understanding, 
we always say that this propensity is the 
effect of custom . By employing that 
word we pretend not to have given the 
ultimate reason of such a propensity. 
We only point out a principle of human 
nature which is universally acknow- 
ledged, and which is well known by its 
effects. Perhaps we can push our in- 
quiries no farther, or pretend to give the 
cause of this cause, but must rest con- 
tented with it as the ultimate principle 
which we can assign of all our conclu- 
sions from experience. Tt is sufficient 
satisfaction that we can go so far, without 
repining at the narrowness of our faculties 
because they will carry us no farther. 
And it is certain we here advance a very 
intelligible proposition at least, if not a 
true one, W'hen we assert that after the 
constant conjunction of two objects — heat 


and flame, for instance, weight and 
solidity — we are determined b) custom 
alone to expect the one from the appear- 
ance of the other. This hypothesis seems 
c\cn the only one which explains the 
difficulty- -why we draw from a thousand 
instances an inference which we are not 
able to draw from one instance that is in 
no respect different from them. Reason 
is incapable of any such variation. The 
conclusions which it draws from con- 
sidering one circle are the same which it 
would form upon surveying all the circles 
in the universe. But no man, having 
seen only one body move after being 
impelled b) aru>llier, c<nild infer that every 
other body will mo\e after a like impulse. 
All inferences from experience, therefore, 
ate effects of custom, not of reasoning,* 

» Nolhincr ic more tisi-ful for writers, even on 

motal, /tolifual, ^.^v f^hysna I siihiecis, to ({IsliiiKuish 
ytyson anil r\pi nrm r, .ujil to .siij>pose that 
those speiies ol aryiinienlatton are entirely ilittercnt 
tioni each other. The formei .ire taken for the mere 
result ot our intilkitnal taiultus, winch, consider* 
injja/r/W/ the nature ot things, ami tx.Tinintnff the 
eilicts that must follow fiom the opt r.ilion, estahliuh 
n.uticulrir principles oi sci, tm and philosophy. Tho 
latter are sujiposod to In iliiiMtl i ntiri ly trcmi senso 
and obser\.itu>n, by whk h \\eli,un wh.it has actually 
rcsiiltid from the operation of partunl.ir ohiit't*!, and 
are theme able to infer what will for the futuro 
result from them Thus, for inst.ince, the limitationn 
and rest mints of civil ifovt inmenf .and a lejjral cesnstitu* 
tion m.iv he dc tended either fiom n'aAOn, wlitch, reflect- 
ing on the prrc'at fr.iillc and cot nipt ion of human 
naluie, teachi s t_h.it no man i an s.ifiK be trusted witli 
unlimited aulhnrilv ; or from f'.x/er/i are and history, 
which infcirm us of the encirmous .alniscs that ambition, 
in e_\ct> .life and counttj’, h.is hei n found to make of 
so impnicfcnt a confidence. Tho same distinction 
between n.ison .ind expeiienee is in.imt.iiniHl in all our 
deliberations com ernin^ the conduct ol life; while the 
experienced st.atesm.in, ifeiural, phjsician, cir mer- 
chant is trusted and follow'ed, and fhe unpractised 
noxice, w'lth whatever natural talents endowed, 
neg^Iccted and despised. Ihoiif^h it be allowed that 
reasem mav form very plausible conjectures with 
rey^ard to the ronsequene'es oi suih n particiilar conduct 
in such particular circumstances, it is still supposed 
imperfect without the assistance ot expei icnce, which is 
alone able to ylve stability and certainty to the maxims 
derived from study and reflc'ction. Ifut, notwithstand- 
iiiy that this distinction he thus universally received 
both in the active and spuciilalise set m s ol life, I shall 
not scruple to pronounce th.it it is at holtom erroneous 
— at least supeificni. If we ex.imine those .nryuments 
which in any of the sciences above mentioned .are sup- 
pivscd to be the mere eftcctsof reasoning .ind ri'flectiort, 
they will he toiind to terminate .it List in soiae general 
pitnciplc or conclusion for which we can a<^iyn IMJ 
reason but obscrv.ition and txperunte. The otUy 
diflerenee between them .'ind those maxims which ar« 
viilyarly esteemed the result of pavy experience is that 
the former cannot be establislied without scvmo process 
of thought and some reflc'clion on what we have 
observed, in order to distinguish its circumstances and 
trace its consequences, whc-risis in the latter the exp^- 
enced event is ex.iclly and fully famiH.ar to that'wnkrli 
wc infer as the result of any particular situation. Th« 
history of a Tiberius or a Nero makes us dread a like 
tyranny were our monarchs freed from the restraints of 
laws and scn,ates. But the observation of any fraud Of 
cruelty in private life is sufficient, with the aid of a little 
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Custom, then, is the great guide of reasonings would be merely hypothetical ; 
"human life. It is that principle alone and, however the particular links might 
] which renders our experience useful to us be connected with ejich other, the whole 


^and makes us expect for the future a 
similar train of events with those which 
have appeared in the past. Without the | 
intluence of cusloin we should be entirely | 
ignorant of every matter of fact bcyt>nd i 
what is immediately present to the I 
jtieinory and senses. We should never 


chain of inferences w^ould have nothing to 
support it, nor ctuild we ever by its means 
arrive at the knowledge of any real 
existence. If I ask why you believe any 
particular matter of fact which you relate, 
you must tell me some reason, and this 
reason will be some other fact connected 


know how to adjust means to ends, or to with it. Rut as you cannot proceed after 


employ our natural powers in the produc- 
tion of any elTecl. There would he an 
end at once of all action, as well as of the 
chief part of speculation. 

Hut here it may be proper to remark 
that, though our conclusions from experi- 
ence carry us beyond our memory and 
senses and assnn* ns of mat tors of fact 
which happened in the tnost distant 
places and jiiost reinole ages, yet some 
fact must always be jaesent to the senses 
or memory from which we may first pro- 
ceed in drawing lliese conclusions. A 
man wlio should lind in a desert country 
the remains of pompons buildings Wiaild 
conclude that the couutry had in ancient 
times been cultiyated by civilised inhahi- 
tanls ; hut did nothing of this nature 


this manner in inJinUuin, you must at last 
terminate in some fact which is present to 
your memory or senses, or must allow 
that your belief is entirely without founda- 
tion. 

What, then, is the conclusion of the 
whole matter? A simple one, though, it 
must he confessed, pretty remote from 
the common theories of philosophy. All 
belief of matter of fact or real existence Is 
tlei ived merely from some object present 
to the memory or senses, and a 
customary conjunction between that and 
some other object. Or, in other words, 
having found, in many instances, that 
any two kinds of objects — llame and heat, 
snow and cold — have always been con- 
joined together ; if llame or snow be 


occur to him he could never form such an ! presented anew to the senses the mind is 


inference. We learn the events of former 
ages from history; hut (hen we must 
peruse (he volumes in which this Instruc- 


iion is contained, and thence carry up our j nearer approach. 


carried by rust om to expect heat or cold, 
and to hclit’vc that such a quality docs 
exist, and will discover itself upon a 


inferences from one l('s(imony to another, 
fill wo arrive .at the eye-witnesses and 
Spectators of these distant events. In a 


[ necessary result of placing the mind in 
. sucli circumstances. It is an operation of 
. the soul when we are so situated as un- 


word, it we priHaetl not upon s(»nie fact ! avoidable as to feel the passion of love 
present to the memory or senses, our ; when we receive henetits, or hatred when 

j vy* meet with Injuries. All these opera- 
tliouKl<i. (o ns tin- s.un.- .-.ppi jun- ton. uln!.- h i specles of natural instiiicts, 

i*»T\vs .'IS ,m d) tin- i;.iur,vl oniupiuMi of ! wliich HO reasoning or process of the 

•■'"‘l imJor'llaiidinff is able citlicr 

hoth tMM's it is o\p<Ti»'iui‘ wliiJi is nil innilt'K tliu ' piOduCe Of to prCVeUt. 

foiimlatioii of onr inl'. iyncc nn.l unulnsion. flur,- is j At this point it WOUld hc VCry allowable 

no man so yoimi' and uno\iiiTi«'nivd as not toli.iM- ' i',..-.. j . .1 -i 1 • , 1 

fornu J from .disnr vaf ion man> K^n. ,.,1 and jus, ! ''hip OUr phllosOphl 'al rCSCai'clieS. 

maxims laMKvrnin^j tinman attairs and tin- londncl of i I'f UlOsl questions We Call never make a 

i ■" 

error till limn .iiul tailluToxpi-riniH'o hotl, t nl.'irjii- ilu si- '' UlUst tClIllinflte lierC at last after OUT 
imaxims ciiul teach him itu irproiHr uso, Old appifc.iiuvi. uiost rcsllcss and cui'ious inquir ies But 
In every sitii.itum or incident 1 lien- ai'i- m.in\ particiitar i ’i. -n 1 ” V * it 

and seemingly minute circnmsl.-inees whieh ihc m.'in of i ^ ! CUnosity Will jie pardonable, 

KTO.alost talent is at first .apt to overlook, thon«jh on pcrliaps COmmondablc, if it Carry US OH tO 

LhemtJjejiistiicss of his conclusions, ami conscjiiontiv Still farther researches 'ind 1,« 

Lhfc prudence ot his Cvmdiicf. cntirelv depend; not i:> . ^ oivi lestdrciies ailU malce US 

m'ntionthatto ayoniij;; heifmncrfhej,-eneralohscrv.-i- j more accurately the liaturc of 

:ions and m.axtms oecur not aUv.ays on the proper this belief and of tllC CUst-OmarV COniunc- 
DCCasiotis, nor can be immediately applied witfi due finn 1 r> '' 

calmness and distinction. The truth is, an unexperi- hence it IS derived. By this means 

tMCd reasoner could hc no rcasoncr at all were he may meet With SOme explications and 

ibsolutcly imexperienct'd ; and when we as.si«:n that analogies that Will irivc satisfaction 'it 

iiaractcr to .anyone we moan If only m a comparative lo^cn^ ^.,^1, t .it ^ at 

.ense, and suppose him pv'ssossod of experience in a SUCH Ub lOVe tlie abstract SCienceS, 

mafier and more imperfect dcfe'rec. ' and Can be entertained with speculations 


thoil^'hl. to ^;i\e us the s.im,' ;ippr, hen- Ion. whili- it I 
iuTVes .',s an Iiv.l.ince oJ the e.i-iu-ral ciiiinpiion of ! 
limnan nature, aiul shosvs us tlie wianj;er whu h \»e must ! 
incur Viy reposiiu;- .'111 entire conlideiu e in m.inklnd. In i 
hoth cases it is experience whiJi is uli imalt-K the ; 
foimdatioii of our inl'ereiice and umclusion. 'fh’ere is '] 
no m;,n so Vv-'iiui' and unexperieneed ,is not toh.iM- ' 
fiirmed triun ohsi-rvation maii\ ^ener.il .-md jus, ! 
inaxlms CiMicernin^j hiim.iu .itl.iirs and the eonducl of i 
life: but it must he eontessed lh.it wlien a man eomes | 
to put these in nractice he will he extreinelv liable to i 
error till lime .'iiul tart her experience hoth enl.'ii'j;e these 
maxims and teach him their prtiper use ,oul applic.ilion. 

In every sitii.itivm or incident ilicn- ari- m.in\ p.irticular i 
and seemingly ininuto circumst.'inees whieh ihc m.'in of j 
KTO.alost talent is at first apt to overlook, thou«jh on i 
Litem tJie justness of his conclusions, and conscipu ntly 
Lhfc prudence of his conduct, entirely depend ; not to . 
lu'ntion that to .a younj;^ heifinncr fh(’ j^eneral ohscrv.a- I 
:ions and m.axtms oecur not atw.ays on the proper j 


' hoth enl.'U'jiv ihesi 
ise .Old applic.ilion. 
;ir.- iii.int p.irticiil.-,r 
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which, however accurate, may still retain 
a degree of doubt and uncertainty. As to 
readers of a dilTerent taste, the remaining 
part of this section is not calculated for 
them ; and the following inquiries may 
well be understood, though it be neglected. 

Part II. 

Nothing is more free than the imagina- 
tion of man ; and, though it cannot 
exceed that original stock of ideas fur- 
nished by the internal and external 
senses, it has unlimited power of mixing, 
compounding, separating, and dividing 
these ideas in all the varieties of fiction 
and vision. It can feign .a train of events 
with all the appearance of reality, ascribe 
to them a particular lime and plai:e, con- 
ceive them as existent, and paint them 
out to itself M’ith every circumstance that 
belongs to any historical fact which It 
believes with the greatest ceitainty. 
Wherein, therefore, consists the differ- 
ence between such a fiction and belief? 
It lies not merely in any peculiar idea 
which is annexed to such a concejition as 
commands our assent, and which is 
wanting to every kn('»wn fiction. For, as 
the mind has authority over all its ideas, 
it could voluntarily aiinex this particular 
idea to any fiction, and consequently he 
able to believe whatever it pleases, con- 
trary to what we find hy daily experience. 
We can, in our conception, join llie head 
of a man to the body of a liorst', but it is 
not in our power to believe lliat such an 
animal has ever really existed. 

It follows, therefore, that the dilToreme 
between jiefion and helief lies in s«)me 
sentiment or feeling wliicli is aniiexvd to 
the latter, not to the former, and which 
depends not on the will, nor can be com- 
manded at pleasure, ll must be excited 
l>y nature, like all other sentiments, and 
must arise from the particular situntijin In 
which the mind is placed at any par- 
ticular juncture. Whenever any object is 
presented to the memory or senses, it 
immediately, hy (he f^cc of custom, 
carries the imagination conceive (hat 
object which is usually \onjoincd to it; 
and this conception is at ended with a 
feeling or sentiment different from the 
loose reveries of the fancy. In this 
' consists the whole nature of belief. For, 
as there is no matter of fact which we 
believe so firmly that wc cannot conceive 
the contrary, there would be no difference 
Ijetween the conception assented to and 


that which is rejected were it not for 
some sentiment which distinguishes the 
one from the other. If I see a hllllard- 
hall moving towards another on a smooth 
table 1 can easily conceive it to stop upon 
contact. This conception implies no con- 
tradiction, but still it feels very different 
from that conception hy which I represent 
to myself the impulse and the communi- 
cation of modoti from one hall (o another. 

Were we to attempt a ihj'niiiion of this 
sentiment, we should perhaps find it a 
very difficult, if not an impossible, task, 
in the same manner as If we should 
endeavour to define the feeling of cold or 
passion of anger to a creature who never 
liad any experience of these sentiments. 
Uelief is the (rue and proper name of this 
feeling, and iu> one is ever at a loss to 
know the meaning of (hat term, because 
every inan is every moment conscious of 
(he sentiment represent etl hy it. ll may 
not, howe\ei', he impropei' to attempt a 
(hweri/^/ton of (his sentiment ; in hopes we 
may, hy that means, arrive at some 
analogies wliich may afford a more 
perfect explication of it, 1 say, then, that 
belief is nothing hut a more vivid, lively, 
forcible, firm, stiaidy eonception of an 
object than what the imagination alone is 
ever able t(.) attain. 'This variety of terms, 
whii'h may seem so impliik>sophical, is 
inteudeil only to express tli.al act of the 
mind which renders realitiis, or what, arc 
taken for such, more, pre.sent to us than 
fictions, causes them to weigh more in 
(lie thought, and gives tliem a superior 
inlluonce on the pas.slons and imagina- 
tion. Provided we agree about the 
thing, it is neetlless to dispute about the 
lianis. The imaginat it^n has the eom- 
manU over all its ideas, and can join 
and mix and \arv them in all the 
ways possihk-. It ni.ay c(uicei\'e lictitious 
»>hjects with all the circumstances of 
place and lime. It may stt them, in 
a manner, before our eyes in their 
true colours just as tlie}’ might have 
existed. Hut as it is impi>ssihle that this 
faculty of imagination can of it.seif reach 
belief, it is evident that belief consists not 
in the peculiar nature or order of ideas, 
but in the of their conception and 

in their to (he mind. 1 confess 

that it is impossible perfectly to explain 
this feeling or manner of conception. We 
may make use of words which express 
something near it. But its true and 
proper name, as we observed before, is 
which is a term that everyone 



iililicientiv understands in common life. 
And in philosophy we can go no farther 
than assert that helicfxs, something felt by 
the mind which distinguishes the ideas of 
judgment from the fictions of the 
imagination. It gives them more w-^eight 
and influence ; makes them appear of 
greater importance ; enforces them in the j 
mind ; and renders them the govei*ning 

J )rincipIeof our actions. 1 hear at present, 
or instance, a person’s voice with whom 
I am acquainted, and the sound comes as 
from the next lOom. This impression 
of my senses immediately conveys m) 
thought to the pea son, together with all 
the surrounding ()hjccts. I p.iint them 
out to myself as existing at present, with : 
the same qualities and rel.itions of which | 
I formerly knew them possessed. These 
ideas take faster hold of my mind than 
ideas of «in enchanted c.astle. They are 
very dilTeient to the feeling, and have a 
much greater influenceofevei y kind, cither 
to give pleasuie or pain, jov or sorrow. 

Let us, then, take in the whole compass 
of this doctrine, and allow that the 
sentiment of belief is nothing but a con- 
ception mote intense and ste.idy than 
what attends the mere fictions ot the 
imagination, and tliat this manner con- 
ception arises fioni a cuslomar) conjunc- 
lic»n of the object with something piesent 
to the memory or senses. 1 believe that 
it will not be clink nil, upon these supposi- 
tions, to find other opeiations of the mind 
analogous to it, and to tr.ice up these 
phenomena to principles still moie 
general. 

We hav'c already obseivc'd that n.iturc 
has established ciainoctlons among pai- 
tlcular ideas, .ind that no sooner one iclcM 
occurs tes our thoughts than it intioduccs 
its correlative, and canies our attention 
towards it by a gentle and insensible 
movement. These piimiples of ronnec- 
lion or association we h.ive redmecl to 
three — namely, mcmhlauie, contn^uti\ ^ 
and carnation, which aie the only bonds 
that unite our thoughts together and 
beget that regular train of teflection or 
discourse which, in a gi cater or less 
degree, takes place among mankind. 
Now, here aiiscs a cjuestion on which the 
solution of the present dlUlcuIty will 
depend. Does it happen in all these 
relations that when one of the objects is 
presented to the senses or memory the 
Utiind is not only carried to the conception 
of the correlative, but reaches a steadier 
4klid stronger conception of it than what 
I \ 


otherwise it would have been able to 
attain ? This seems to be the case with 
that belief which arises from the relation 
of cause and effect. And if the case be 
the same with the other relations or prin- 
ciples of associations, this may be estab- 
libhed as a general law which takes place 
in all the operations of the mind. 

We may therefore observe, as the first 
experiment to our present purpose, that 
upon the appearance of the picture of an 
absent friend, our idea of him is evidently 
enlivened by the rci>eniblance, and that 
every passion wdiich that idea occasions, 
whether of joy or sorrow, acquires new 
force and vigour. In producing this 
effect, there concur both a relation and a 
piesent impiession. Wheic the picture 
bears him no lescmblance — at least was 
not inknded for him —it never so much as 
conveys our thonghi to him. And where 
it is absent as well as the person, though 
the mind may p.iss fiom the thought of 
the one to 111. it of the other, it feels its 
itlea to be i. it her weakened than en- 
livened by 1h.it transit ii>n. We take a 
I pleasure in viewing the pit turc of a friend 
when it is set beloie us, but when it is 
itmovt'd i.alhei choose to consider him 
diievtly th.in by reflet lion in an image 
which is equ.illy dist.inl and obscure. 

1 he ceiemonies of the Roman (catholic 
leligitin m.i) he tonsideied as instances of 
the same natuie. n'he devotees of that 
sLipeistilion usually ple.ul, in excuse for 
the mummeries with which they weic 
upbr.iided, that they feel the good effect 
ot those exterti.il motions and postures 
and actions In enlivening their devotion 
and qukkening their fervour, w'hicli 
otheiwise would dcc.iy if directed entirely 
to distant and immaterial objects. We 
shaJtnv out the objects of our faith, say 
I they, in sensible types and images, and 
I render them more present to us by the 
immediate picsene'c of thoso types tlian it 
is possible tor us to do merely by an 
I inte llee tual view and contemplation. 

I Sensible objects have alway'S a greater 
i infiiienco on the l.incy than any other, and 
' this intluenco they ic.idily convey to those 
ide.is to which they are related, and which 
they resemble. I shall only infer from 
these practices and this reasoning that 
the effect of resemblance in enlivening 
the ideas is very common; and as in 
every case a resemblance and a present 
impression must concur, we are abun- 
dantly supplied with experiments to prove 
the reality of the foi*egoing principle. 
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We may add force to these experiments 
by others of a different kind in considering" 
the effects of conti^Uty as well as of 
resemblance. It is certain that distance 
diminishes the force of every idea, and that, 
upon our approach to any object, though 
it does not discover itself to our senses, it 
operates upon the mind with an influence 
wliich imitates an immediate impression. 
Tlie thinking on any object readily trans- 
ports the mind to what is contiguous ; 
but it is only the actual presence of an 
object that transports it with a superior 
vivacity. When I am a few miles from 
home, whatever relates to It touches me 
more nearly than when 1 am two hundred 
leagues distant, though even at that 
distance the relleciing on anything in the 
neighbourhood of my friends or family 
naturally produces an idea of them. Uut 
as in this latter case both the objects of 
the mind are ideas, notwithstanding there 
is an easy transition between them, that 
transition alone is not able to give a 
superior vivacity to any of the Ideas, for 
want of some Immediate impression.* 

No one can doubt but causation has the 
same inlluence as the other two relations 
of resemblance and contiguity. Super- 
stitious people are fond of the relics of 
saints and holy men, for the same reason 
that they seek after types or images— in 
order to enliven their devotion and .t;ivc 
them a more intimate and strong ctincep- 
fion of those exemplary lives which they 
desire to imitate. Now, it is evident that 
one of the best relics which a deN'otoe 
could procure would he the handiwork of 
a saint; and if his clothes and furniture 
arc ever to be considered in this light, it Is 
because they were once at his disposal 
and were moved and affected by him, in 
which respect tliey are to be considered as 
imperfect effects, and as connected with 
him by a shorter chain of consequences 


* “Nntiiratic nobis, inquif, ilntnm clJram, ;»n rrroro 
uodam ut, cum ea locvi victi'anuis, in quilius nu'iiioria 
ig'nos viros accepcriinus multum t-sse v<T:.a(os, 
JitoyCiimur, quam_ siquando wnim ip.s<5ruin ant facia 
andiamus aut scripUim ;iliquod ley.iinus V Velut 
nunc moveor. Vcnit.enim mihi Plato in mentem, 
qi^m accepiinviR prtmum bic dispiitare solilum : cuius 
letiatn iili hortuli propinqui non memoriam solum mihi 
afferunt, si:d ipsum videntur in conspcctu mco hie 
ponere. Hie Speusippus, hic^ Xcnocrales, hie eius 
auditor Polcmo ; cuius ipsa ^ ilia scssio fuit, qiiam 
vidotnus. Equidem ctiam curiany nostrum, Hosliliam 
dico, non hanc novam, quae mihi minor cssc videtur 
postquam cst inaior, solebam intuens, Scipionem, 
Catonem, Laelium ; nostrum vero in primis aviim 
cogitarc. Tanta vis admonitionis est in locis ; ut non 
nine causa ex his memoriae dednctii sit disciplina.”-— 
Cicero De Fiitibus, Lib. v. 


• ^ 

than any of those by which we learn the 
reality of his existence. 

Suppose that the son of a friend who 
had been long dead or absent were e- 
scnled to us, it is evident that thi.s object 
would instantly revive its correlative idea, 
and recall to our thinights all past 
intimacies and familiarities iti more lively 
colours than they would otherwise have 
appeared to us. This is another pheno- 
nuMion which seems to prove the prin« 
ciple above mentioned. 

We may observe that in these pheno* 
mena the Ix'Hef of the correlative object is 
always presupposed, wit (unit whii:li the 
relation could have no effect. The influ- 
ence cif the picture supposes that we 
l)i/u'7'e our friend to have once existed. 
Contiguity to home can never excite our 
ide.as of home unless we he/ieve that it 
really exists. Now, I assert that this 
belief, where it reaihes beyond the 
memory or senses, Is of a similar nature, 
and arises from similar causes, with the 
transition of thought and vivacity of con- 
ception here explained. When I throw a 
piece of dry wood into a lire my mind is 
inmiediatoJy carried to cimceive that it 
augments, not extinguishes, the flame. 
This tiansltion of thouj^ht Irom the cause 
to the I'Tlecl proceeds not from re.ason ; it 
derives its origin altogether IVom custom 
and experience. And as it first begins 
from an object present to the senses, it 
renders the, idea la* conception of flame 
more strong rmd lively than any loose, 
floating lexei le of the imagination. That 
idea arises immediately. The thought 
moves instantly towards it, and conveys 
to it all that force of conception which is 
derived from the impression present to 
the senses. When a sword is levelled at 
my breast, does not the idea of wound and 
pain strike me more strongly than when a 
glass of wine is presented to me, even 
though by accident this ide.a should occur 
after the appearance of the iatliT object? . 
But what is there in tliis whole matter to , 
cause such a strong conception except 
only ;i present object and a customary / 
transition to the idea of another objeety , 
which wc have been accustomed to con- 
join with the former? 'riiis is the whole 
operation of the mind in all our conclu-'- * 
sions concerning matter of ^ fact and , 
existence ; and it Is a satisfaction to find , 
some analogies by which it may be. ; 
explained. The transition from a present ; 
objc'ct docs in all cases give strength and/ 
solidity to the related idea. 
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Here, tlien, is a kind of pre-established 
harmony between the course of nature 
and the succession of our ideas ; and, 
thouf^h the powers and forces by which 
the former is j^overned be wholly unknown 
to us, yet our thoughts and conceptions 
have still, we find, ^one on in the same 
train willi the cither works of nature. 
Custom is that principle by which this 
correspondence has been eflectecl, so 
noc'essary ti) the suhsistenccM>f our spec ie's 
and the reci'ulalion of our conduct in 
every circumstance ;ind occurrence of 
human lile. Had not the piesence of an 
object in.slantiv excited llu' idea t*f those 
objects commonly conjoined with it, all 
our knowledge must have been limited to 
the narrow sphen; of our memory and 
.senses, and we should never have been ! 
able to adjust nu-.ins to ejids, or employ 1 
our natural poweis either to the pro- \ 
clucin^ of ^‘ood or avoiding** of evil. ' 
Those who clelicilit in the* cli'>cv>\c'iy .and i 
contemplation of //Vn// , ,iifsrs ha\e he re ! 
ample subject employ their wonder j 
and admiration. 

I shall add, I'm' a further coallrm.ation ■ 
of the' torej^oini^' llu-oi\, that as this; 
operation of the mind, by which we infer 


like effects from like causes and vice versa^ 
is so essential to the subsistence of all 
human creatures, it is not probable that 
it could be trusted to the fallacious deduc- 
tions of our reason, which is slow in its 
operaticms ; appears not in any de.ifree 
during the first years of infancy ; and at 
best is, in every ai^^e and period of human 
life, extremely liable to error and mistake. 
It is more con forma hie to the ordinary 
wisdom of nature to secure so nec'cssary 
an act of tlie mind by some instinct or 
mechanical tendency, which may be inhd- 
lilile in its operations, may discover itself 
at the first ajipc arance of life and thou.cfhl, 
and may be independent c’lf all the labourecl 
deduction-^ of the unclerslandini^. As 
nature h.is taught us the use of our 
limh'i without us the knowledge 

of ihc' muscles .and nerves by which they 
are aclualc'd, so has she implanted in us 
an instinct w'hich carries forward the 
thought in a correspondent course to that 
w hich she h.is c'siabli.-.hecl among external 
ohjei ls, though we are ignorant of those 
pi>\vc‘rs and forces on whii'b this regular 
I'ouisi- and succession of objects totally 
depends. 


Skctiox \'I. 

OF I’ROUABILITV^ 


Tliorc.ll there be no such thing as chaiiic 
in the world, our IgiuMance of the real 
cause, c^f anv event has the same inlliience 
on the understanding, and begets a like 
species of belief or opinion. 

There is certainly a prob.ihllity which 
arises from a superiority of chaiu'es on 
any side ; and according as this superiority 
incretises, and surpasses the opposite 
chances, the prohabiliLy leceives a pro- 
portionable increase, and begets still a 


higher degree of belief or assent to that 
sitle in which we discover the superiority. 
If a die were marU'ed with one figure or 
number of sjiuts on four sides, and with 
another figure, or number of spots on the 
two remaining sides, it would be more 
probable that the former would turn up 
than the latter ; though, if it liad a thou- 
sand sides marked in the same manner, 
and only one side different, the proba- 
bility would he much higher, and our 


* Mr. I.o. ko JivkU's ,ill .'ir;_;iimLnts into Jc-isu»ii'.tr.-itive .'iiul proli.i'ole. In this view, we s;iy flnit it 

IM only pri>li.il)le ;ill men nul^l Jie. or th.it the nuii will rise to-morrow. But to conform our lantfuag’c 
tnore to cotnmon use, we I'ULrht divide arjfumenls into fientonsfnjtion'i, /iroo/s, and probnbilit ms ; by 
prtX'fs mcaniiij^ such .u ^.uments from experience as leave no room for doubt or opposition. 
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belief or expectation of the event more 
steady and secure. This process of the 
thought or reasoning may seem trivial 
and obvious ; but to those who consider 
it more narrowly it may, perhaps, alTord 
matter for curious speculation. 

It seems evident that when the mind 
looks forward to discover the event, which 
may result from the throw of such a die, 
it considers the turning up of each par- 
ticular side as alike probable ; and this is 
the very nature of chance — to render all 
the particular events comprehended in it 
entirely equal. Hut finding a greater 
number of sides concur in the one event 
tlian in the other, the mind is carried 
more frequently to that event, and meets 
it oft oner, in revolving tlie various possi- 
bilities or chances on which the ultimate 
result depends, 'riiis concurrence of 
several views in one particular event 
begets immediately, by an inex|ilicable 
conli'ivance of nature, the sentiment i>f 
belief, and gives that event the advantage 
over its antagonist which is supported 
by a smaller number of views and recurs 
less frequently to the mind. If we .allow 
that belief is nothing but a firmer and 
stronger conception of an object than 
what attends the mere fictions of the 
imagination, this opeiation may perhaps 
in some measure be accounted for. 'J'he 
concurrence of these sever.al views or 
glimpses imprints the idea more strongly 
on the imagin.ation ; gives it superior 
force and vigoui' ; lenders its inlluence 
on the passions and .a fleet ions more 
sensible ; and, in a word, begets tli.at 
rcligince or security wliich constitutes the 
nature of belief and opinion. 

The case is the same with the prob.a- 
bility of causes as wath that of chance. 
There are some causes which arc entirely 
uniform and constant in producing a 
p, articular effect, .and no instance has 
ever yet been found of any failure or 
irregularity in their operation. Fire has 
always burned, and water .suffocated 
every human creature. The production 
of motion by impulse and gravity is an 
universal law, which has hitherto admitted 
of no exception. But there are other 
causes which have been found more 
irregular and uncertain ; nor has rhuh.arb 
always proved a purge, or opium a 
soporific, to everyone who has taken these 
medicines. It is true, when any cause 
fails of producing its usual effect, philo- 
sophers ascribe this not to any irregularity 
in nature, but suppose that some secret 


causes in the particular slructiuv of parLs 
have prevented the operatitm. Our 
reasonings, however, and conclusions 
concerning the event are the .same as it 
this principle had no place. Being deter- 
mined by custom to transfer the past to 
the future, in all our inferences where the 
past has been entuvly regul.ir and 
uniform we expect the event with the 
greatest assurance, :uul leave no room 
tor any cotitrary supposition. But where 
different eflecls have been found to follow 
from causes which .are to appearance 
cx.actly siniil.ir, all these v.arious cfiects 
must occur to the mind in transferring 
the p.ast to the future, and enter into our 
consideration when we determine the prob- 
ability of the e\ent. Though we give 
the preferenee to that wliieh has been 
found most usual, .and believe that this 
effett will exist, we must not overlook 
the other elfeets, but must assign to each 
of them a part icul.ar weight and authority 
in proportion as we ha\e found it to bo 
more or less frequent. It is more pro b- 
.able, in .almost e\ei y country in Kiiropo, 
th.at there will be frost some, lime in 
January than Ih.il (be weather will con- 
tinue open Ihroiighoiit the whole month, 
llioiigb this prob.abllily varies acct>rding 
to the iliiretent i Ilmates, and approaches 
to .a certainly in the more norlliern king- 
doms. Here then it seems e\ Ident that 
when we tr.ansler the past to the future, 
in order It) cleteimine (he elTect which 
will result from any c.aust*, we transfer all 
the dilTeretit events in the same propor- 
tion as they have .appeared iti the past, 
and coiiteive one to have existed a 
hundred limes, ft>r instance, ant)lher ten 
limes, and anollua' once. As a great 
nuinlxjr t)f views do here concur in one 
event, (hey fortify .atid confirm it It) the 
imagin.ation, beget that seiitimettl which 
we call belief y and give, its object (he 
preference above the rout r, ary event, which 
is not supported by an equ.al number of 
experiments, and recurs not so frc(|uently 
to the thought in transferring the past to 
the future. Let anyone try to .account 
for this operation of the mind upon any 
of the received systems of philo.sophy, 
and he will be sensible ot the difficulty. 
For my part, 1 shall thljik it sufficient if 
the present hints t'xcitc the curiosity of 
philosophers, and make them sensible how 
defective all common theories are in 
treating of such curious and such sublime 
subjects. 
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Section VII. 

OF THE IDEA OF NECESSARY CONNECTION 

% 


Part I. 

The fi^rcat advanlaj.7e of the mathematical 
sciences above the moral consists in this, 
that the ideas of the former, bointj 
sensible, are always clear and determinate, 
f the smallest distinction between them is 
: immediately perceptible, and the .same 
’ terms are still expressive of the same 
ideas, without ambiguity or variation, 
a An oval is never mistaken for a circle, 
.nor an hyperbola for an ellipsis. The 
isosceles and scalenuni are distinjj^nished 
boundaries more exact than vice and 
virtue, rij’-hl and wron^^ If any term be 
detinod in geometry, the mind readily of 
itsell substitutc.s on all occasions tlie 
definition for the term defined. Or even 
when no definition is empKyved, the object 
itself may be presented to the senses, and 
by that means be steadily and clcarlv 
ajiprehended. But the finer sentiments 
ot the mind, the operations of the under- 
standing, the various agitations of the 
.pas.sions, though really in themselves 
distinct, easily escape us, when surveved 
by rellection ; nor is it in our power to 
, recall the original object as often as we 
. have occasion to contemplate it. Ambi- 
guity, by this means, is gradually imro- 
duced into our rea.sonings ; similar 
'objects are readily taken to be the. same, 
and the conclusion becomes at la<l very 
wide of the premises. 

One npiy safely, however, affirm that, if 
we consider these sciences in a proper 
light, their advantages and disadvantages 
nearly compensate each other, and reduce 
both of (hem to a state of oqualily. If 
the mind, with greater facility, retains 
the ideas of geometry clear and detcr- 
ininatc, it must carry on a much longer 
more intricate chain of reasoning, 
Mnd compare ideas much wider of each 
bther, in order to reach the abstruser 
ij^uths of that science. And if moral 
’Ideas^ are apt, without extreme care, to 
jl^I into obscurity and confusion, the 
^iferences are always much shorter in 
d*^^^fisilious, and the intermediate 


steps which lead to tlie conclusion much 
fewer than in the scicnce.s winch treat of 
quantity and number. In reality, there 
is scarcely a proposition in pAiclid so 
simple as not to consist of more parts 
than are to he found in any moral reason- 
ing which runs not into chimera and 
conceit. Where we tract? the principles 
of the human mind through a few steps, 
we may he very well satisfied with our 
progress, considering how soon nature 
throws a bar to all our inquiries concerning 
c.'iuses and reduces us to an acknow- 
ledgment of our ignorance. The chief 
obstacle, Ihcrcrore, to our improvement 
in the moral or metaphysical .sciences is 
the ohsctirily of the ideas and ambiguity 
of the terms. The principal dinicuUy in 
the inathematies is (he length of infer- 
ences and compass of thought requisite 
to the forming of any conclusion. And, 
perhaps, our progress in natural philo- 
.sophy is cliicfly retarded by the want of 
proper experiments and phenomena, which 
are often discovered by chance, and 
cannot always be found when requisite 
even by the most diligent and prudent 
j iiK|uirv. As moral philosophy seems 
hitherto to liavc received less improve- 
ment than cither geometry or physics, 
>iiay conclude that, if there be any 
diflerence in this respect among these 
sciences, the difficulties which obstruct 
the progress of the former require 
superior care and capacity to be sur- 
mounted. 

There are no ideas which occur in 
metaphysics mere obscure and uncertain 
than tliose of power y force y energy y or 
necessary connectioHy of wdiich it is every 
moment necessary for us to treat in all 
our di.squisitions. We shall, therefore, 
endeavour in this section to fix, if pos- 
sible, the precise meaning of these terms, 
and thereby remove some part of that 
obscurity which is so much complained 
of in this species of philosophy. 

It seems a proposition which will not 
admit of much dispute, that all our ideas 
are nothing but copies of oiir impressions, 
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or, in other words, that it is impossible 
for us to thinh of anything which we have 
not antecedently cither by our external 
or internal senses. I have endeavoured* 
to explain and prove this proposition, and 
have expressed luy hopes that, by a 
proper application of it, men may reach 
a greater clearness and precision in 
philosophical reasonings than what they 
nave hitherto been able to attain. Com- 
plex ideas may, perhaps, be well known 
oy definition, which is nothing but an 
enumeration of those parts or simple 
ideas that con^pose them. But when we 
have pushed up definitions to the most 
simple ideas, and find still some ambi- 
guity and obscurity, what resource are 
we then possessed of? By what inven- 
tion can we throw light upon these ideas, 
and render them aUogetlicr precise and 
determinate to our intellectual view? 
Produce the impressions or original senti- 
ments from which the ideas are copied. 
These impressions arc all strong and 
sensible. They admit not of ambiguity. 
They are not only placed in a full light 
themselves, but may throw light on their 
correspondent ideas which lie in obscurity. 
And by this means we may, perhaps, 
attain a new microscope or species of 
optics, by which in the moral sciences the 
most minute and most simple ideas may 
be so enlarged as to fall readily under our 
apprehension, and be equally known with 
the grossest and most sensible Ideas that 
can be the object of our inquiry. 

To be fully acquainted, therefore, wdlh 
the idea of power or neces^.iry connec- 
tion, let us examine its impression ; and, 
in order to find the impression with 
greater certainty, let us search for it in 
all the sources from which it ni.ay possibly 
be derived. * 

Wlien we look about us towards external 
objects, and consider the operation of 
causes, \vc are never able in a single 
instance to discover any power or neces- 
sary connection ; any quality which binds 
the elfect to the cause, and renders tlie one 
an infallible consequence of the other. 
We only find that the one docs .actually, 
in fact, follow the other. The impulse 
of one billiard-ball is attended wath 
motion in the second. This is the whole 
that appears to the ouhvard senses. The 
mind reels no sentiment or inivard impres- 
sion froju this succession of objects. Con- 
sequently there is not in any single par- 
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ticular instance of cause and elTcct any- 
thing which can suggest the idea of power 
or necessary connection. 

From the first appearance of an object, 
we nevi r can coniectuiv what elTect will 
result frt>m it. But were the power or 
energy of any cause discoverable by the 
mind, we could foresee the elfect, even 
without experience, and might at first 
pronounce witli certainty concerning it 
by mere dint of thought and rea'^oning*. 

In reality, there is no part of matter 
lliat does ever by its sensible qualities 
discover any power or energy, or give us 
ground to imagine that it could produce 
anything, or be followed by any other 
object which we could denominate its 
effect. Solidity, extension, motion-- these 
qualities are all complete in themselves, 
and never point out any other event which 
may result from them. 'I'lie scenes of 
the uni\ er.se are continually shilling, and 
one object follows aiu)llier in an uninter- 
riipti'd succession ; hut the power or forco 
which actuates the whole machine i.s 
».‘inirely concealed from us, and never 
discovers itself in any of the. .sensible 
t|ualities of body. We know that, in 
fact, heat is a constant attendant of 
llame ; hut what is the connection Ivtwecn 
them we have no ri>om so much as to 
eonjeclure v)r imagint*. It is impossible, 
therefore, that the idva of power can be 
derived from tile conleniplativ)n of bodies 
in single instances of their operation, 
because no bodies ever discover any 
power which can be the original of this 
idea.* 

.Since, therefoie, external objects, as 
they appear to the senses, give us no 
idea of power or necessary conn(.‘C.tion by 
their operation in particular insiances, 
let ii.s sec w'hclher this idea be derived 
from rcllection on the operations of our 
own minds, and be copied from any 
internal impression. It may be said that 
w e arc every moment conscious of internal 
pow'cr, while we feel that by the simple, 
command of our will wc can move the 
organs of our body or direct the iacultiee 
of our mind. An act of volition produces 
motion in our limbs, or raises a new idea 
in our imagination. This influence of the 

* Mr. Locke, in hN chapter "Of Power,” says tha^ . 
findtnff from expcriciu'c that there are several wsvt > 
productions in ni.tttcr, .and concluding’ tJiat there must ' 
somcwliure be a power ca[>at)tc of producing them, we ' 
arrive at last by this reasoning .at the ide.a of power. 
13 ut no rcasohiiig can ever give u.s a now, original, 
siinjplo idea, as this phUosopher himself cOnh^bCM. 
This, therefore, can never be the origin of that idea. 
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will we know by consciousness. lienee 
we acquire the idea of power or energ-y, 
and are certain that we ourselves and all 
other inlelligcMil beings are possessed of 
power. This idea, then, is an ide.i of 
reflection, since it arises from reflecting 
on the operations of our own mind and 
on the command wliich is exercised by 
will both over the organs ol the body and 
faculties of the soul. 

We shall procei d to examine lliis pre- 
tension, and first with regard to the 
influence of volition over the organs of 
the body. 'J'his Influence, \vv may observe, 
is a fact which, Hive all i>ther natural 
events, can he hnown only by experience, 
and can never be foieseen from any 
apparent eiu;igy or power in the cause 
which connects It with the eflcct, and 
renders the one an infallible consequence 
of the other. 'I'lie motion of our body 
follows upon the command of our will. 
Of this we are ewry moment conscious. 
Hut the means by which this is effected, 
the energy by which the will pe rforms so 
extraordinary an operation -of this we 
are so far from being immediately con- 
scious that it must for ever escape our 
most diligent iiuiiiirv. 

For, ///.i'/, is there any princli>le in all 
nature more mysterious than the union of 
soul w’ith body, by whieli a supposed 
spiritual substance acquires such an influ- 
ence over a material one that the most 
refined thought is able to actuate tlie 
gro.ssest matter? Were we empowered 
By a secret wish to remove mountains or 
control the planets in their oihil, this 
extensive authority w'ould not he more 
extraordinary nor more be\'ond our com- 
prehension. Hut if by consciousness we 
perceived any power or energy in the 
will, we must know this power ; we must 
know its connection with the effect ; we 
must know the secret union of soul and 
body, and the nature of both these sub- 
stances by which the one is able to 
operate in so many instances upon the 
other. 

ScTouti/j/, we are not able to move all 
the organs of the body with a like 
authority, though we cannot assign any 
reason besides experience for so remark- 
able a difl’ereticc between one and the 
other. Why has the will an influence 
over the tongue and fingers, not over the 
heart and liver? This question would 
never embarrass us were we conscious of 
a power in the former case, not in the 
Ultfci’t V\e should then perceive, inde- 


pendent of experience, why the authority 
of will over the organs of the body is 
circumscribed within such particular 
limits. Heing in that case fully acquainted 
with the power or force by which it 
operates, we should also know why its 
influence reaches precisely to such 
boundaries and no farther. 

A man suddenly struck with palsy in 
the leg or arm, or who had ne\\]y lost 
those members, frequently endeavours at 
first to move them and employ them in 
their usual olTiccs. Here he is as much 
conscious of power to command such 
limbs as a man in perfect Jiealth is con- 
scious of power to actuate any member 
wlilch remains in its natural state and 
condition. Hut consciousness never 
deceives. Consequently, neither in the 
one case nor in the other are we ever 
conscious of any power. We learn the 
influence of our wall from experience 
alone. And experience only teaches us 
how one event c<>ns(antly follovv^s another, 
without instructing us in the secret con- 
nection whicli binds them together and 
renders them inseparable. 

Thinily, we learn from anatomy tliat 
the immediate object of powxa* in volun- 
tary motion is not the member itself 
which is moved, but certain muscles and 
nerv'es and animal spirits, and, perhaps, 
something still more minute and more 
unknown, through which the motion is 
successively propagated ere it reach the 
ineinher itself w liose motion is the imme- 
diate object of volition. C.'in there be a 
more cert.ain proof that the power by 
which this whole operation is performed, 
so far from being directly and fully knowai 
by an inward sentiment or consciousness, 
is to the last degree mysterious and unin- 
telligible? Here the mind wills a certain 
event. Immediately another event, un- 
known to ourselves and totally different 
from the one intended, is produced. This 
event produces anotlier, equally unknown, 
till at last, through a long succession, the 
desired event is produced. But if the 
original power were felt, it must be 
known. Were it known, its effect also 
must be known, since all power is rela- 
tive to its elTcct. And vice versa, if the 
effect be not known the power cannot be 
known nor felt. How, indeed, can w'e 
be conscious of a power to move our 
limbs when wo have no such power, but 
only that to move certain animal spirits, 
which, though they produce at last the 
motion of our liml)s, yet operate in such 
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a manner as is wholly beyond our com- 
prehension ? 

We may, therefore, conclude from the 
whole, I hope without any temerity, 
though with assurance, that our idea of 
power is not copied from any sentiment 
or consciousness of power within our- 
selves, when we give rise to animal 
motion or apply our limbs to their proper 
use and oflice. That their motion follows 
the command of the will is a matter of 
common experience, like other natural 
events. But the power or energy by 
which this is effected, like that in other 
natural events, is unknown and incon- 
ceivable.* 

Shall we, then, assert that \ve are con- 
scious of a power or energy in our own 
minds, when, by an act or comtnand of 
our will, we raise up a new idea, lix (he 
mind to the contemplation of it, turn 
it on all sides, and at last dismiss it 
for some other idea when we think that 
we have surveyed it with sulTicIent accu- 
racy ? I believe the same arguments will 
prove that even this command of the will 
gives us no real idea of force or energy. 

First, it must be allowed that when we 
know a power we know that very circum- 
stance in the cause by which it is enabled 
to produce the effect, for these are sup- 
posed to be synonymous. We must, there- 
fore, know both the cause and effect, and 
the relation between them. But do we 
pretend to be acquainted with the nature 
of the human soul and the nature of an 
idea, or the aptitude of the one to produce 
the other? This is a real creation, a 
production of something out of nothing, 
which implies a power so great that it 
may seem at first sight beyond the reach 
of any being less than infinite. At least, 
it must be owned that such a power is not 

* It may bu pnilfnili'd that, Iho rc*sit.t.ant'e which we 
meet with in bodic.s us frequently to exert our 

force and call up all our power, this f^ives us the idea of 
force and power. It is this nisux, or strong' cnde;ivt>ur, 
of which we are conscious, that is the on'i^inal impres- 
sion from which this idea is copied. Hut, first, we 
attribute power to a v,'ist number of objeets where we 
never ran suppose this resistance or exertion of force 
t»> take pl.ice ; to the Supreme Helfi>.', who never meets 
with an}' resistance ; to the mind in its comm.ind over 
its ideas and limbs, in common thinking and mi>tion, 
where the effect follows immediately upon the will 
without any excrtuin or summing’ up of force ; lt> 
inanim.'ite matter, whtcli is not capable of this senti- 
ment. Secondly, this sentiment of an endeavour to 
overcome resistance h.as no known connection with 
any event. What follows it we know by experience, 
but could not know it a priori. It must, however, be 
confesst^ that the animal nisus, which we experience, 
though it c;in afford no aeeurate, precise ide.a of power, 
enters very much into that vulgar, inaccurate idea 
which is formed of it. 
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felt, nor known, nor even cttnroiviible by 
the mind. We only feel the event— 
namely, the exi.stence of an idea, conse- 
quent to a command of the will. But the 
m.inner in which this optMation is per- 
formed, the power by which it is pro- 
duced, is entirely beyond our compre- 
hension. 

Svcondly, the command of the mind 
over itself is limited, as well as its com- 
mand over the body ; and these limits are 
not known by reason, or any acquaintance 
with the nature of cause and etfect, hut 
only by experience and ohsi rvat ion, as in 
all other natural events and in the opera- 
tion of external objects. Our authority 
over our .sentiments and passions is much 
weaker than that over our ideas ; and 
even the latter authority is ctrcumscrihcd 
within very narrow boundaries. Will 
anyone pretend to assign the ultimate 
reason of these boundaries, or show why 
the power is deficient in one case, not in 
another ? 

Thirdly, this self-command is very 
different at dirterent times. A man in 
health possesses more v)f It than one 
languishing with sickness. We are more 
m.'isterofour thoughts in the morning than 
in the evening ; lasting llian after a full 
meal. Can we give any reason for these 
variations except experience? Where, 
then, is the power of which we pretend to 
be conscious? Is there not here, either 
in a spiritual or material substance, or 
both, some .secret mechanism or structure 
of parts upon which the effect depends, 
and which, being entirely unknown to us, 
renders the power or energy of the will 
equally unknown and incomprehensible? 

Volition is surely an act of the iiiiiid 
with which we are sufliciently acquainted. 
Reflect upon it. Consider it on all sides. 
Do you find anything in it like this 
creative power by which It raises from 
nothing a new idea, and, with a kind of 
fiat, imitates the omnipotence of its 
Maker — if I may he allowed so to speak 
— who called forth into existence all the 
various scenes of nature ? So far from 
being conscious of this energy in the will, 
it retjuires as certain experience as that 
of which we are possessed to convince u.s 
that such extraordinary elTects do ever . 
result from a simple act of volition. 

The generality of mankind never find 
any difliculty In accounting for the more 
common and familiar operations of nature 
— such as the descent of heavy bodies, 
the growth of plants, the generation of 
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or the nourishment of bodies by 
, but suppose that in all these cases 
^ey perceive the very force or energy of 
cause by which it is connected with 
elTci t, and is for ever infallible in its 
operation They acquire by long hibit 
such a tuin of mind th it upon the ippc u- 
aticc of the c lusc they imintdi itcly cxpict 
With issutancc its usu il Utend int md 
hardly conceive it possible th it my otl cr 
event could icsull lioin it It is onl\ in 
thediscovcr> olcxti loidin ii\ phtnomtn i 
such as c irthqu lUcs pistilinii ind pio- 
dtgics ol 111}- kind ill It the} Imd llum- 
seKcs at i loss to issign i piopi i i aisc 
and to expinn the minnii in winch the 
effect IS piodiictd I \ it It is iisii il loi 
men in such dilluiillns to hive icioiiisc 


phers advancing still m their inquiries 
discover that, as we arc totally ignoiant 
of the power on w hich depends the mutual 
oper ition of bodies, wc arc no less ignorant 
of that power on which depends the opera- 
tion of mind on body, or ot body on mind ; 
noi «iic wc able, either from our senses or 
consciousness, to assign the ultimate piin- 
ciplc in one case more than in the other, 
llic s imc ignoiance, therefore, reduces 
th m to the s line conclusion 1 hey assert 
tint the Dcit} is the immediate cause ot 
the union between soul and body, and 
th it tlu} iu not the oigans ol sense, 
whuh hung igil itcd bvcxttinal objects, 
piod ICC sens itions in the mind , but th it 
ii is iputicul 11 \ohtion ot oLii omnipotent 
\1 il Cl wbuh excites such a sensation m 


to some invisihli inlclhgciit puiupli is c nst qiicni e of sin h i motion in the orgin 
the imniedi itc i lusi ol thit cmiiIwIikIi hi hi c ininnci, it is not iny energy in 
surprises them ind wlmh ihi,} think the w ill th it pioduce loc il motion in our 
cannot be ucountcdfii horn the lomiiK n imniheis II is tu>cl himselt who is 


poweis ol n itiiic Hut philosi plu I s who pic isccl to second out will, in itselt 
omy till ir s( 1 utinv i hlllc I iithci iinm*. imp lint mcl to lomnmd that motion 
diatcly peieciM th it i\iii m the in si v huh we ciioncnislv ittril ute to out 
famili u iNcnts the cikiv,v ot the i luse is iwn p wci md il(icic> Noi do pliilo- 
as umnlelli,^ihk is in the most unusu il s jhcis stop it this eomlusion Ihty 
and thitweonl} kun b) i xpei icnce the scmclimes extend the same inleicnee to 
frequent (on}nn tion ol ohjeils, without the mind itself in its intcin il opeiations 
being e\ei ihle to eoinpielund m}thmg Our mi nt il vision or conception of ideas 
Jikc nmntili n betwiin tlum lieu is nothing hut i level ition made to us by 
llun in in\ philosophii think themselves our Mikii When we voluntarily tuin 
obliged b} leison to hive lei uiiseon ill out thoughts to m\ object and laise up 
oce isions to the s mu pniuiple whuh its mi ige in the 1 me}, iL is not the will 
the vulg u ncMi ippi il to but m eiscs whu h i u lies th i1 idi i II islhe umvei s il 
that *ippe u mu leiilous md supcin iliii il C ii iloi who disioveis jt to the mind and 
They iiknowk h i inn d md intelh eiiiv untleis it piescnt to us 
to be, not onh the ullimite i ul oii^inil Ihus ui oidin^ to these philosopheis, 
cause ot illtlmus hut llu mm idi lie md eveivtimg is lull ot Ciod Not content 
solo e luse ot e vei} i \e lU w hii h ippeiis w ith the piim iple th it nothing exists but 
in n ituu lluv pietend th it lliose h> Ins will th it nothing possesses any 
objects wfiuh 111 e inmoni} deiiunniitid p wei but h} his eoneession they rob 
are in le lhl^ m tin ig hut o taswfis n ituie md all ere ited beings of eveiy 
and tint the tiue md diuel piineiple e>t piwei in otdei to lendti t1 eii dependence 
evci} itleit is not mv powet or i >iee m eiithcDeilv still mote se nsiblc and imme- 
natuie bit i volili n ot the Supieiiie di Ue 1 he\ eonsidct not that b} this 
Being, whei will'> ihit siuh pulieulii theii}llK}diminish,insleadofmagnify“ 
objects should lot e\e 1 hv, e on pitied w ith mg tlu grmdcur eit those atliibutes 
each other I^^fe id ol M\m, tint one whuh thev ifleet so iiiueh to celebiate 
bilh ird-h ill iiieves mother hv i loiec II irgues suiel} nioie power in the Deity 
which It Ills deiived lioiii the luthor ol to dekg lU i cert mi decree of power to 
natuie, It is the Dell} Il iiiselt, the} si\, iiifeiior cieituics than to pioduce every- 
who, b\ 1 paitieulai volition, moves the thing by his own immediate volition It 
^ feeetind bill, being detei mined to tins ii^ues iiioic vv isdoni to contrive at first 
Dpci Uion b} the impulse of the first bill the labne eif the world with such perfect 
Jlp consequence ot those geneial laws foiesight tint of itself, and by its propci 
^H^hteh he ha& laid down to himself in the operation, it may serve all the purposes 
^IpOverninent e)t the univeise But pinloso- ol piovideiiee, than if the great Creator 

were obliged every moment to adjust 
* Uf 6 s air 6 parts, and animate by his breath 
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all the wheels of that stupendous 
machine. 

But if wc would have a more philoso- 
phical confutation of this theory, perhaps 
the two following reflections ina^ sufl'icc. 

Firsts it seems to me that this theory 
of the universal energy and operation of 
the Supreme Being is too Ixild ever to 
carry conviction with it to a man siifll- 
ciently apprised of the weakness of human 
reason and the narrow* limits to which it 
is confined in fill its operations. Though 
the chain of arguments which conduct ti> 
it were ever so logical, there must arise 
a strong suspicion, if not an absolute 
assurance, that it has carried us tjiiite 
beyond the reach of our faculties, when it 
leads to conclusions so extraordinary, and 
so remote from common life and expe- 
rience. We. are got into fairyland K»ng 
ere wc have reached tlie last steps of our 
theory ; and there we have no reason to 
trust our common methods of argument, 
or to think that our usual analogies and 
probabilities have any authority. Our 
line is too short to fathom such immense 
abysses. And, however we may flatter 
ourselves thatwc arc guided in every slop 
W'hich we take by a kind of verisimilitude 
and experience, we may be assured that 
this fancied experience has no authorit)' 
when we thus apply it to subjei;t.s tliat lie 
entirely out of the sphere of exjx'rience. 
But on this wc shall have occasion tt> 
touch afterwards.’ 

Secondly, I cannot perceive any force in 
the arguments on wliich this theory is 
founded. We are ignorant, it is true, of 
the manner in which bodies operate on 
each other. Their force or energy is 
entirely incomprehen.sible. But are we 
not equally ignorant of the manner or 
force by which a mind, even the supreme 
mind, operates either on itself or on body? 
Whence, I beseech you, do we acquire 
any idea of it ? We have no sentiment or 
consciousness of this power in ounselves. 
We have no idea of the Supreme Being 
but what wc learn from reflection on our 
own faculties. Were our ignorance, 
therefore, a good reason for rejecting 
anything, we should be led into that prin- 
ciple of denying all energy in the Supreme 
Being as much as in the grossest matter. 
We surely comprehend as little the opera- 
tions of one as of the other. Is it more 
difficult to conceive that motion may 
arise from impulse than that it may arise 
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from v’olltion ? All tve know is our pro 
found ignorance in both cases.* 

Part II. 

But (o hasten to a conclusion of this 
argument, which is already drawn out to 
too great a length. We have sought in 
vain for ;m idea of power or necessary 
connection in all the sources from which 
wv could suppose it to he derived. It 
appears that, in single instances of the 
operation of bodies, we never can, by our 
utmost scrutiny, discover anything but 
one event following another, w itlioiU Ixdng 
able to conijirehend any force or power by 
which the cause operates, or any <-onnec- 
tion belwi'en it and its .sup|H>sed elfect, 
'I'he same dlirn ully oeeiirs in contemplat- 
ing the operations of mind on body — 
w’here we ob.scrve the motion of the latter 
to follow' upon the \x>Iitlon of the former, 
but are not able to observe or conceive 
the lie which binds together the motion 
and volition, or llie energy by which llie 
mind pn>dnces this effiii. The authority 
of the will over its vnvn faculties and ideas 
is not a w hit more ci'inprehensihle. So 
that, upon the w’hole, there appears not 
througlioiit all nature any one instance of 
ct>nncctit>n wdilch is ctnuvivahlc by u.s. 
All events seem entirely loose and separate. 
One event follows anotlicr, hut we never 
can observe any tie between them. They 
seem conjoined, but never connected. And 
as we e;m have no idea of anything which 
never appeared to our outw'ard sense or'. 

* r ni'i-i! not cxnmiiu* nl Irni'tli the vis ineHue \vtiK'K 
is so niiKh talked of in tile n« iv jihiloscijiliy, find which 
is .iserihed to niatlcr. We liiul hy expei ieiue that .a 
body at rest or in motion i\>ntintus for I'ver in it» 
pn sent stale till put Ironi it hy some new cause ; and 
tliat a body impi lied lakes as inueli motion from the. 
impellin^j body it acquires itselt. 'I’iicsi- are 
When wc call this a vis we only mark thcbO. 

facts, without pretendin^f to ha\'e any idi a of the Incrt^ 
pow<*r. in the same manner as when we talk ol’ }.iiavity ! 
wc mean certain cHeets without eoinjireliendlnir that 
active power. It was never the im'aiuu}.;- of Sir fsajiW . 
Newton to rob second causes of .ill ibtve or cneri^„' 
tbouf^b some of his billowers have eiideavourixl tO'^. 
csUablish th;it theory upon his authoiity. On the 
trary, tli.at ^jreat philosopher had l eeoursc to an ethereal ; 
active fluid to explain his universal attraction ; thoug'hX 
he was so c.aulious and modest as to allow that it wtu 
a mere b\polhe.sls, not tii la; insisted on without WlorflX 
experiments, I must confess that there is sometbit^^ 
in the fate of opinions a lit tie extraordinary. De«-.' 
cartes insinuated that doctrine of the universal a»d 
sole efficacy of the Deity w ithout insisting on it. Mate*.; 
branche and other Cartesians made it the foundation of., 
all their philosophy. It had, however, no authority iA;i 
England. Locke, Clarke, and Cudwofth never 
much as take notice of it, but suppose all 
m.atter has a real though Mibordinate ana dcriviS^ 
power. Ity wli;il nu-an.s has it become so provalcrife 
among our modern mctaphj'siciaus? 
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inward senlinicnt, the necessary conclu- 
sion seems to be that we have no idea of 
connection or power at all, and that these 
words are absolutely without any mean- 
ing, when employed either in philosophical 
reasonings or common life. 

But there still remains one method of 
avoiding this conclusion, and one source 
which we have not yet examined. When 
any natural object or v^vent is presented it 
is impossible for us by any sagacity or 
penclratit>n to cliscovei’, oi even conjecture, 
without experience, what e\ eiil will result 
from It, or to carry our foresight beyond 
that object W'hich is Immediately present 
to the memory and senses, hven after 
one Instance or experiment, where we 
have observed a particular event to follow 
upon another we are m>t entitled to form 
a general rule, or foretell wli.il will happen 
in like cases ; it being justly esteemed an 
unpardonable tvMiierily to judge of the 
whole course of nature from one single 
experiment, however accurate or certain. 
But when one particular species of event 
has always, in all instances, been con- 
joined with another we make no longer 
any .scruple, (d' foretelling^ one upon the 
appcjiratjce of the other, and of employing 
that reasoning which can alone assure us 
of any matter of fact or existence. We 
then call the one object caz/.vc, the other 
We suppose that there is some 
connection between them ; some power in 
the one by which it infallibly produces the 
other and operates with the greatest 
certainly and strongest necessity. 

It appears, then, that this idea of a 
necessary connection among events arises 
from a number of similar instances which 
.occur of the constant conjunction of these 
events; nor can that idea ever he sug- 
gested hy any one of these instances, sur- 
veyed in all possihle lights and positions. 
But there is nothing in a number of 
instances ditTcrent from every single 
instance which is supposed to be exactly 
similar, except only that after a repetition 
of similar instances the mind is carried by 
habit upon the appearance of one event to 
expect its usual attendant, and to believe 
tlmt it will exist. This connection, there- 
fo^, which we feel iti the mind, this 
customary transition of the imagination 
from one object to its usual attendant, is 
the sentiment or impression from which 
form the idea of power or necessary 
Hlj^n cction. Nothing farther is in the 
H|jro. Contemplate the subject on all 
Hes ; you will never find any other origin 


of that idea. This is the sole difference 
between one instance, from which we can 
never receive the idea of connection, and 
a number of similar instances by which it 
is suggested. The first time a man saw 
the communication of motion by impulse, 
as by the shock of two billiard-balls, he 
could not pronounce that the one event 
was connected, but only that it was con- 
joined with the other. After he has 
observed several instances of this nature 
he then pronounces them to he connected. 
What alteration has happened to give 
rise lo this new idea of connection? 
Nothing but tliat he now feels these 
events to be connected in bis imagination, 
and can readily foretell the existence of 
one from the appearance of the other. 
When we say, llierefore, that one object 
is connected with anolher we mean only 
j that they have acquired a connection in 
our thought anti give rise lo this inference, 
by which they become proofs of each 
other’s existence -a conclusion which is 
somewhat extraordinary, but which seems 
ft>unded on sullicient evidence. Nor will 
its evidence be weakened by any general 
dillidcnce of the understanding or scep- 
tical suspicion concerning every conclu- 
sion which is new and extraordinary. No 
conclusions can be more agreeable lo 
.scepticism than such as make discoveries 
concerning the weakness and narrow 
limits of human reason and capacity. 

And what stronger Instance can be 
produced of the surprising ignorance and 
weakness of the understanding tlian the 
present ? For, surely, if there be any 
relation among objects which it imports 
to us to know perfectly, it is that of cau.se 
and effect. On this are founded all our 
reasonings concerning matter of fact or 
existence. By means of it alone we attain 
any assurance concerning objects which 
are removed from the present testimony 
of our memory and senses. The only 
immediate utility of all sciences is to teach 
us how to control and regulate future 
events by their causes. Our thoughts 
and inquiries are, therefore, every moment 
employed about this relation. Yet so 
imperfect are the ideas which we form 
concerning it that it is impossible to give 
any just definition of cau.se, except what 
is drawn from something extraneous and 
foreign to it. Similar objects are always 
conjoined with similar. Of this we have 
experience. Suitably to this experience, 
therefore, we may define a cause to be an 
object followed by another, and where all 
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the objects similar to the first are folloived 
by objects similar to the second. Or in 
other words, where, if the first object had 
not been, the second never had existed. 
The appearance of a cause always conveys 
the mind by a customary transition to the 
idea of the effect. Of this also we have 
experience. We may, therefore, suitably 
to this experience, form another definition 
of cause, and call it an object followed by 
another, and whose appearance ahvays 
conveys the thought to that other. But 
thouj^h both these definitions be drawn 
from circumstances foreign to the cause, 
we cannot remedy this incotuenience, or 
attain any more ]ierfect definition which 
may point out that circumstance in the 
cause which j^ixes it a conned iv>n with its 
etlect. We ha\e no idea of this connec- 
tion, nor even any distinct notion wliat it 
is we desire to l-uiow, when we endeavour 
c'lt a conception of it. We say, for 
instance, tliat the vibration of this strini;^ 
is the cause of this particular sound. But 
what do we mean by that aOirmalion? 
We eitlier mean that this vibration is 
followed by this sound, and that all similar 
vibrations have been followed by similar 
sounds; or, that this vibration is followed 
by this sound, and that upon the appearance 
of one the. mind anticipates the senses a7ul 
forms immediately an idea of the other. 
V\’e may consider the relation of cause 
and effect in either of these (wo lij.;h(s ; 
but beyond these we luive no idea of it.* 

' Ai’i'urJInff fi> cvplii-;it ions and tU-finilions, tlu; 

idoa oipowey is rotative ns mneh as lliat ivf ntusr ; ;iiul 
botli have a ret’erenee to an elfeet, or sivmo otiu r evi-nt 
constantly conjoined with the lornu-r. Wlien \vc 
consider the unbtioivn cireiinistaiuo of an t>l>ject by 
which the defiToo or quantity of its ciTect is tixed and 
detonniiK’d, wo call tliat its nower. And accirdiiiply it 
is allowed by all philosophers that the etieel is llio 
measure of the power, lint if they h.'ul .-inv ide.-i of 
power as it is in itself, why lould not tliev mmsure it 
in itself? The dispute whether the force of .i liodv in 
motion he as its velocity or the squari- of its velocity ; 
this dispute, I say. neevl not tie ilecidisi liy conip.ii intj 
its effects in cqii.il or unequal times, hut liy a direct 
mensuration and comparison. As to the fr, queiit use 
of the words force, pow'cr, energy, «-tc., whicli evi-ry- 
whero occur in common conversation as well as in 
philo-sophy, that is n«> proof th;it we are .icqiiainted in 
any instance witli the connectinjf principle between 
cause and effect, or can account ultimately for the pro- 
duction of one thing^ to another. These word.s, as 
commonly used, have very loose mcaninf;.s annexed to 
them, and their ideas are very uncertain and confused. 
No anini.-tl can put external bodies in motion without 
the sentiment of a or endeavour; and every 

animal has a sentiment or feeliniy: from the stroke or 
blow of an external object that is in motion. Tlie.se j 
sensations, which are merely animal, and from which 
we can a priori dr.aw no inference, we are apt to j 
transfer to inanimate objects, and to suppose that they 


To recapitulate, therefore, the reason- 
ing's of this section, every idea is ctipied 
from some preceding impression or senti- 
ment, and where wc cannot tlnd any 
impression we may be certain that there 
is no idea. In all single instances of the 
operation of bodies or minds there is 
nothing (hat produces any impres.sion, 
nor consequently can suggest any idea of 
power or necessary connection. But when 
many uniform instances appear, and the 
same object is always lblU)wed by (ho s.'ime 
event, we then begin to entertain the 
notion of cause and connection. We (ben 
feel a new sentiment or impression- to 
wit, a customary connection in the 
thought or iniiiginalion between one 
objciT :ind its usufil attendant ; and this 
sentimeiiL is the original of that idea 
which wc seek for. For as (liis idea 
arises from a number of similar instance.s*, 
and not from any single instance, it must 
arise from Ih.it l ircumstance in which the 
niimher of instances differ from every 
individual instance. But this customary 
connection or transition of the imagina- 
tion is the only cii ciiinstance in which 
they dilVcr. In every other particular 
(hey .are alike. 'J'he liisL instance which 
wc saw of motion communicated by the 
shock of two hilliard-halls (to return to 
this obvious illnsiration) is exactly similar 
to any inst.ance that may at present occur 
to us ; except only that we could not at 
first /;//<’/' one I'vent from the other, which 
we are enabled to dv> at present, after so 
long a course of uniform experience, t 
know not whether the reader will readily 
apprehend this reasoning. I am afraid 
that, should 1 multiply words about it, or 
throw it into a greater variety of lights, 
it would only become more obscure and 
intric.'ite. Jn all abstract reasoniiig.s 
there is one point of view, whii h if we 
c.-in happily hit we shall go farthertowards 
illustrating the subject than by all the 
eloquence in the world. This point of 
view we should endeavour to reach, and, 
reserve the llowers of rhetoric for subjects 
whicli are more adapted to them. 

have some .such fcclinjfs \clu'ticv(T they transfer Of 
receive inofion. With rej^irtl to eiierKic« whiclij aro 
exerted without our anni.-xiiii; to tlu in any idea ol^Eom- 
inunie.'ited motion, we consider only the constant expe- 
rienced conjtinclioii of tin: events; and as \\q feel a, 
customary conned ion between the ideas, wc transfer 
that fecHuff to the objects, as nothlnjf is more usual 
than to apiily to external bodies every internal .sensa- 
tion which they occasion. 
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Seciion VIII. 

OF LIHKRTY AND NKCESSITY 


P/\RI I. 

It niJifht u* json.ihU lx* C\pettcd, in ques- 
tions which lia\e Ixt'n c.inv.issed and dis- 
puted with .qieal ea;4ctncss since the fust 
origin of stiente and philosopliv , Ih.il the 
meaning ol all tlie Utms at least should 
have been aquul uj^on ajnong the dis- 
putants, and oin inqunics, in iheconise 
of two Ihous.ind veais, Ixtn able to pass 
from woids to the true .ind ical suhjvit of 
the contuneis) h'oi how easv may it 
scorn to t»i\e e\<icl delinilions ol t hole tins 
emplo)cd in icasoninq, and m ikc lluse 
delinili<^jis, not the nuu sound ol woids, 
the object ol lututc SI 1 u< MU .ind c \ unina- 
tion r Hut il wo ccMisidc i the inatlct nioie 
ll*utcnvl)f we ^hall lx apt to diaw .i quite 
opposite conclusiun. I 'tom this tiutim- 
stance .done that a contto\ci‘'y h ts been 
long kept on loot, and iLiiMins still 
undecided— wc may picsumcthal theic Is 
some ambiguity in the cxpiession, ,uk1 
that the disputattls .tills, chllcient klc.is to 
the terms empK)\ed in the conltc>\c tsy. 
Foi as the f.u ultic s c>l tlu tnind .uc •^up- 
po-^cxl to be natin.tll) .dike inevciy iiivli- 
vidual, otliei w ise nothing could lx ttii>te 
fruitless th. in to i e.ison oi dispute logethc t , 
it weio impossible, if men .iHi\ the s.ime 
ideas to Ihett teims, th.it they c'oulcl so 
lon^ form dilteient opinions of the s.ime 
subject, cspeci.illy when they communi- 
iSate their views, and each p«u ty tuin them- 
selves on all skies in se.irch ot aigumcnts 
Which may give them the victeny o\er 
their antagonists. It is true, it men 
attempt the disc ussion ol questions w hic'h 
lie entiiel}' beyond the ic.uh ol hum. in 
Capacity, such .is those concciiiing Ihe 
iinglii of worlds or the economy of the 
bateilcclUiU system or region of spit its, 
llicy may long be.it the air in their fiuit- 
contests and never anivo at any 
^terminate conclusion. But if the ques- 
regard any subject of common life 
idd experience, nothing, one w’ouJd think, 
E^tlld preserve the dispute so long unde- 
but some ambiguous expressions 


which keep the anl.agonists still at a 
disi.inie and hinder them fioin grappling 
with eac h other. 

'lids h.is been the case in the long- 
disputed question concctning liberty and 
necessity, .ind to so rem.irkable a degree 
dial, it i be not much mist.iken, wc shall 
Imd tb.il all m.inkincl, both learned and 
ignoiant, b.uc always been of the same 
optnuni w ilh legud to this subject, .and 
ill. it .1 tew inlelligible definitions wc>uld 
ininic cli.itcly h i\e put <in end to the whole 
contiovcisy. 1 c>\vn th.it this dispute h.as 
been so murli c.inv.issed on all hands, 
.ind h.is led philosophcis inlc^ such a 
l.dniinth ol obsciiie sophisliy, lh.it it is 
no yyonder il .i sensible ic.idei indulge 
his c.isc so lai .is to turn a de.d eat to 
the pi opos d ol sue h .i cjuestion, It om w’hit h 
he cm expect neither instiuction nor 
c'liki t.iinmcnt. Hut the sl.ite of the 
atgument heic proposed may perh.ips 
seive to lenew Ids attention, as it h.is 
mote noycity, p/omises .at least some 
decision ol ihe contioycisj, .mil will not 
miu h dislui b Ids exase b\ .iny inti Ic .itc* or 
obxuic ic-iNoidiig. 

1 hope, thctefoie, to m.ike it appc.ir 
that all men haye ever .igieed in the 
doctiinc both of necessity .ind of libcity, 
.ucoidlng to any 1 e.ison. iblc -x' use which 
c.ui be put on these teams, .and that the 
whole conticneisy^ has hitheito turned 
men^ly upc^n w’ords. Wi' shall begin wath 
ex.imming the docttinc of necessity. 

It is uniyers.illy allowed lh.it matter in 
all its opeiations is actu.ited by a neces- 
saiy' lotce, and th.at every n.atur.il cflect is 
so pi ecisely determined by the energy of 
its cMiise th.il no other effect in such par- 
ticul.ir circumstances could possibly have 
resulted from it. The degree and direc- 
tion ot every motion is by the laws of 
natuic prescribed with such exactness that 
a living creature may as soon arise from 
the shock of two bodies as motion in any 
other degree or direction than what is 
actually produced by it. Would we, there- 
fore, form a just and precise idea of 
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necessity^ we must consider whence that 
idea arises when we apply it to the 
operation of bodies. 

It seems evident that, if all the scenes of 
nature were continually shifted in such a 
manner that no two events bore any 
resemblance to each other, but every 
object was entirely new, without any 
similitude to whatever had been seen 
before, we should never in that case have 
attained the least idea of necessity, or of 
a connection amonj^ these objects. We 
mi^ht say upon such a supposition that 
one object or event has followed another ; 
not that one was produced In’ the other. 
The relation of cause and effect must be 
utterly unknown to mankind. Inference 
and reasoninj:^ concerning’ the operations 
of nature would from that moment be 
at an end, and the memory and senses 
remain the only canals by which the- 
knowlcd^^e of any real existence could 
possibly have .access to the mind. Our 
idea, therefore, of necessity and causation 
arises entirely from the uniformity observ- 
able in the operations of nature, where 
similar objects .’\re constantly Ci)njoined 
toji^clher, and the mind is determined by 
custom to infer the one from the appear- 
ance of the other. Those two circum- 
stances form the whole of that necessity 
which we ascribe to matter. IJeyond the 
constant cojijunctkm of similar objects, 
and the consecjuent inference from one 
to the other, we have no notion of any 
necessity or connection. 

If it appear, therefore, that all mankind 
have ever allowed, without any dtnibl or 
hesitation, that these two circumstances 
take place in the voluntary actions of men 
and in the oper.ations of mind, it must 
follow that all mankind have ever af^recd 
ill the doctrine of necessity, and that they 
h.ave hitherto disputed merely for not 
undcrstandiuji^ each other. 

As to the hrsL circumstance, the con- 
stant and regular conjunction of similar 
events, we may possibly satisfy ourselves 
by. the following considerations. It is 
universally acknowledged tliat there is 
a great uniformity among the actions of 
men in all nations and ages, and th.it 
human nature remains still the same in 
its principles and operations. The s.ame 
rriotives always produce the same actions. 
The same events follow from the same 
causes. Ambition, avarice, self-love, 
vanity, friendship, generosity, public 
spirit : these passions, mixed m various 
degrees, and distributed through society, 


have been from the beginning of the 1 
world, and still are, the source of all ilie ; 
actions and eiitorpriscs wliich have ever ’ 
been observed among mankind. Would 
you know the sentiments, inclinations, 
and course of life of the (Irceks and 
Roniaiis ? Study well the temper and - 
.'ictloiis of the French and haiglish. You ... 
cannot be much mistaken in transferring ', 
to the former most of the observalionsc 
which you h.'ive m.idc with regard to the • 
l.atiLM*. Mankind are so nuu h the same ~ 
in .all times and places that history Informs . 
us of nothing new or str.ange ii/lhis par- 
ticular. Its chief use is only to discover : 
the constant and universal principles of ' 
human nature by showing men In all;, 
varieties of circumsl.ua'es and situations, ■ 
and furnishing us witli m.’Ueri.ils from 
which we may form our ohsi'i'vatioii.s 
and become .'icipiainted with the regular 
springs of human aellon and bi'liaviour. 
These, records of w. II s, intrigues, factious, 
and revolutions an* so many collections of 
experiments by wbicli the politician or 
moral philosopher lives the principles of- 
bis .science, in the same manner as the - 
physician or natural philosopher becomes 
actjiiainletl with the natiini of plants, ' 
minerals, and other external objects by 
the experiments whieh he forms eoncern- 
iiig IliiMn. Nor are the earth, writer, and 
other elements examined by Aristotle find 
Hippocrates more like to those wliich at 
present lie under our observation than the 
men described by Polybius and T.acitus 
are to those who now govern the world. 

Should a traveller returning from a far 
country bring us .’in account of men 
wholly different from any with whom we 
were ever acquainted ; men who were 
entirely divested of avarice, ambition, of 
revenge ; wlm knew no pleasure, hut friend- 
ship, generosity, and public spirit; we,' 
should immediately, rrt)in these circum-; 
stances, detect the falsehootl, and prove- 
him a liar, with the same ( erlainty as if 
ho had stuffed his n.'irration with storied ' 
of centaurs and dragons, miracles an^; 
prodigies. And if we would explode any;.' 
forgery in hisltiry we cannot make use 0^ 
a more convincing argument than 
prove that the actions ascribed to any^ 
person are directly contrary to the coursei: 
of nature, and that no human motives in. 
such circumst.inces could ever induce him 
to such a conduct. The veracity of; 
Quintus Curtius is ;i.s much to be siis- , 
pected when he describes the supOi'v , 
natural courage of Alexander, by which : 
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he was hurried on singly to attack multi- 
tudes, as when he describes his super- 
natural force and activity, by whicli he 
" was able to resist them. vSo readily 

■ and universally do we acknowledge 
a uniformity in human motives and 

■ actions, as well as in the operations of 
body. 

Hence, likewise, the benefit of that 
experience acquired by long life and a 
variety of business and company, in order 
to instruct us in the priticiples of human 
nature and regulMte our future conduct as 
well as speculation. Hy means of this 
guide we mount up to the knowledge of 
men’s inclinations and motives jrom their 
actions, expressions, and even gestures, 
and again descend tc) the interpretation of 
their actions frotn our knowledge of their 
motives and inclinations. The general 
observations treasured up by a course of 
experience give us the clue of human 
nature, and leach us to unravel all its 
intricacies. IVetexts and appearances no 
longer deceive ns. Public declarations 
pass for the specious colouring of a cause. 
And though virtue and honour be allowed 
their proper weight and authority, that 
perfect disinterestedness, .so often pre- 
tended to, is never expected in multitudes 
and parties, seldom in their leaders, and 
scarcely even in individuals of any rank 
or station. But were there no uniformity 
in human actions, and were every experi- 
ment which we could form of tliis kind 
irregular and anomalous, it were impos- 
sible to collect any general observations 
concerning mankind ; and no experience, 
however accurately digested by reflection, 
would ever serve to any purpose. Why is 
the aged husbandman more skilful in his 
calling than the young beginner, but 
because there is a certain uniformity in 
the operations of the sun, rain, and earth 
towards the pnHluctlon of vegetables, and 
experience teaches the old practitioner 
the rules hy which this operation is 
governed and directed ? 

We must not, however, expect th.at this 
uniformity of human actions should be 
carried to such a length as that all men 
in the same circumstances will always 
act precisely in tlie same manner, without 
'making any allowance for the diversity 
.of characters, prejudices, tind opinions. 
Such a uniformity in every particular is 
Ibund in no part of nature. On the con- 
rtrary,^ from observing the variety of con- 
;duct in different men, we are enabled to 
a greater variety of maxims which 


still suppose a degree of uniformity and 
regularity. 

Are the manners of men different in 
different ages and countries ? We learn 
thence the great force of custom and 
education, which mould the human mind 
from its infancy and form it into a 
fixed and established character. Is the 
behaviour and conduct of the one sex very 
unlike that of the other ? Is it thence we 
become acquainted with the different 
' characters which nature has impressed 
upon the sexes, and which she preserves 
with constancy and regularity? Are the 
actions of the same person much diver- 
sified in the different periods of his life, 
from infancy to old age ? This affords 
rc»om for many general observations con- 
cerning (he gradual change of our senti- 
ments and inclinations, and the dilTercnt 
maxims which prevail in the different 
ages of human creatures. Even the 
cliaracters which arc peculiar to each 
individual have a uniformity in their 
infiuonce, otherwise our acquaintance 
with the persons and our observation of 
Iheir conduct could never teach us their 
dispositions, or serve to direct our 
behaviour with regard to them. 

I grant it possible to find some actions 
which seem to have no regular connection 
with any known motives, and are excep- 
tions to all the measures of conduct whicli 
have ever been established for the govern- 
ment of men. But if wc would willingly 
know what judgment should be formed of 
.such irregular and extraordinary action ;, 
wc may consider the sentiments com- ' 
nionly entertained with regard to those 
irregular events which appear in the 
course of nature and the operations of 
external objects. All causes are not con- 
joined to their usual effects with like 
uniformity. An artificer who handles 
only dead matter may i>e disappointed of 
his aim, as well as the politician who 
directs the. conduct of sensible and intelli- 
gent agents. 

The vulgar, who take things according 
to their first appearance, attribute the 
uncertainty of events to such an un- 
certainty in the causes as makes the 
latter often fail of their usual influence, 
though they meet with no impediment 
in their operation. But philosophers, 
observing that almost in every part of 
nature there is contained a vast variety of 
springs and principles which are hid by 
reason of their minuteness or remoteness, 
find that it is at least possible the 
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contnii'iely of events m;iy not proceed from 
any continfjency in the cause, but from 
the secret operation of contrary causes. 
This possibility is converted into certainly 
by farther observation, when they remark 
that upon an exact scrutiny a contrariety 
of effects always betrays a contrariety of 
causes, and proceeds from their mutual 
opposition. A peasant can j^ive no better 
reason for the slopping of any clock or 
watch than to say that it does not com- 
monly ^o rii^-ht ; but an artist easily 
perceives that the same force in the spring’ 
or pendulum has always the same inllu- 
ence on the vv'heels, but fails of its usual 
effect, perhaps by reason of a grain of 
dust, which puts a stop to the whole , 
movement. From the t)hser\'alion of | 
several parallel instances, philosophers 
form a maxim tliat the connection 
between all causes and effects is equally 
necessary, and that its seeming uncer- 
tainty in some instances proceeds fri)m 
the secret opposition of contrary causes. 

Thus, for instance, in the human body, 
when the usual symptoms of health or 
sickness disappoint our expectation, when 
medicines operate not with their wtmted 
powers, when irregular events folU)w 
from any particular cause, the philo- 
sopher and physician are not surprised at 
the matter, nor are ever tempted to deny, 
in general, the necessity and uniformliy 
of those principles by whicli the animal 
economy is conducted. They know that 
a human body is a mighty complicated 
machine ; that many secret powers lurk 
in it, which are allogelhcr beyond oiir 
comprehenslon ; that to us it must often 
appear very uncertain in its operations; 
and that therefore the irregular eve/its 
which outwardly discover themselves can 
be no proof that the laws of nature are 
not observed with the greatest regularity 
in its internal operations and government. 

The philosopher, if he be consistent, 
must apply the same reasoning to the 
actions and volitions of intelligent agents. 
The most irregular and unexpected reso- 
lutions of men may frequently be 
accounted for by those who know every 
particular circumstance of their character 
and situation. A person of an obliging 
disposition gives a peevish answer; but 
he has the toothache, or has not dined. 

A stupid fellow discovers an uncommon 
alacrity in his carriage ; but he has met 
with a sudden piece of good fortune. Or 
even when an action, as sometimes 
happens, cannot be particularly accounted 


lor, either by the per>on hinisolf or by 
others, we know, in general, that the 
characters of men are, to a certain 
degree, Inconstant and irregular. This is, 
in a manner, the constant character of 
human nature, though it be applicable, 
in .a more particular manner, to some 
persons who have no fixed rule for tlieir 
conduct, but proceed in a continued 
course of caprice atid inconstancy. The, 
internal principles and motives may 
oper.'ite In a uniform manner, notwith- 
standing- these seeming irregularities — in 
the same manner as the winds, rain, 
cknicls, ami other variations of tho 
weather .'iri‘ .sup|->osed to be governed by 
ste.idy principles, though not easilv dis- 
c\)verahk‘ by human s.igac lty and inquiry. 

'I'luis if appears not only that (lie con- 
junction between motives and voluntary 
actions is ,'is regular and uniform as that 
between the cause* .anel ellect in any part 
elf n.'it lire, hut also that this regular con- 
junct leiii has be*e n imlN e rsally ackneivv- 
le*dgv'd among mankind, and lias never 
hevn the siihjeil of dispiiti.*, e*ither in 
phil eisophy or t'eimmon life. Now, as it is 
from past experie nce (hat we draw all 
inferences ceince'rning the. future, and as 
we; conclude! that e>hje‘cts will always he 
conjeiined teigether wliie li we find to have 
always been conjeiine*d, it may seem super- 
tliienis to prove that this e.xperieiurcd 
uniformity in liuman actions is a source 
whence we draw inft'n'nrt'x cone’.ernIng 
them. Ihit in order to throw the argu- 
ment inle) a greatea* variety eif lights we 
shall alsei insist, though lirielly, on this 
latter topic. 

The mutual dependence e^f men is .so 
gre'.'it in <ill societies that scarce any 
iium.an action is entirely complete in 
itself, or is performed without some 
reference to the actions of others, which , 
are requisite to make it answer fully the 
intention of the agent. The poorest 
artificer who labours .alotie expects at 
least the protection of the magistrate to 
ensure him the enjoyment ol the fruits of 
his Labour, ffealso expects that when ho 
carries Iiis goods to market and offers 
them at a reasonable price he shall find 
purchasers, and shall be able, by the 
money he acquires, to engage others to 
supply him with those commodities which- 
are requisite for his subsistence. In pro- 
portion as men extend their dealings, and 
render their intercourse with others more 
complicated, they always comprehend, in 
their schemes of life, a greater variety of 
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'voluntary actions, which they expect, 
tVom the proper motives, to co-opt rate 
with their own In all these conclusions 
5 they Like then mcasuies from p ist expe- 
^jfience, m the sime m inner ns in their 
‘ jfcaboninf^^s concernm,^ extcinil ohjtcls, 
* and fiimly beheve th it men as well is ill 
the elements, arc to continue m then 
operations the s imc th it tin v hue t\ci 
found them A manululmci itck ms 
upon the lihour of his sci\ ints loi the 
execution ot inj work is nui ii is upon 
the tools which he cmp)o\s uul would he 
equally surprised wlic his cspeLtilicns 
disappointed Inshoit this e\pc rinu ni il 
infcieiKC <ind rcisomn^ concerning: the 
actions of othcib enteis so niiieh into 
human life th it no mm \hik iw dvc is 
ever a momint willuut cmplo\m it 
Have we not ic ison thculoie to il i m 
that all minUind hue dw us i^ui 1 m 
IlhedoittiiK ol IK essii} 'iicoulm ( the 
torc^oinu dclinition ind c\ph i n of 
it ? 

Nor hue philosophcis mer cniul imd 
a dillcient c pinion li m the )x pi n this 
pniticulii lot not ti mcnti n th it 
almost eveiv Ulionol then liU siip) iscs 
that opinion then ite c\en liw cl the 
^peculituc p itts ol K tnm*^ to w huh it i 
not csscnti il Whit \ c uld Ixn nu of 
h id we not i ekpuKlcnec cn the 
voracit) ol the histoiiin letoidm^, t the 
experience which we hue hid cl m u - 
kind? How could / )hfi s be i si u nee il 
laws and foims of govciniiKiU Ind n )t i 
uniform inlluenet upon society Wluic 
would be tilt lound it ion ot imtah d pu- 
ticular ch iracte i s h id no ect t un or detci- 
minate power to pioduec piilitul u scnti- 
fUents, and if these sentiments hid no 
^feonstant c^pei ition on ae lions’^ \nd 
. with what pielence could we employ oui 
€^i:tctsm n^on in> poet or polite iiilhor it 
‘ could not pionouncc the conduct ind 
sentiments ot his le tors either n ituril i 
fUunatural to such eh ir leters and in siu h 
^i^rcuinstances ? It see ns ilmost imp^ s 
therefore, to eni^aj^e cither m 

K or action of anv kind w ithout 
dcdg^ing’ the doctrine ot neeessitv, 
fus tnferenct from motive to 
ry actions, from elniacters to 

indeed, when we consider how 
utural and motal evidence link 
r, and foim onl) one chain of 
int, we sh ill m ike no scruple to 
fiat the) aie of the sime niturc 
ived fiom the same principles A 


prisoner who has neither money nor 
interest discovers the impossibility of his 
escape as well when he considers the 
obstinacy of the gaoler as the walls and 
bars with which he is surrounded, and, 
in all attempts for his freedom, chooses 
I ilhei to work upon the stone and iron of 
the one than upon the inflexible nature ot 
the othei 1 he same piisoner, when con- 
ducted to the sc iliold, foicsees his death 
is c c 1 1 iinh fi om the eonst incy and fidelity 
ol his guilds as from the operation ot 
the ixe Ol wheel IIis mind luns along 
i ccit nn ti nil of icle is Ihe refusal oi 
ihc soldieis to consent to his cse ipc , the 
ulionoi iIk excculionei , the sepiration 
ot the he id ind hodv , bleeding, coii- 
viilsui. motions md dc ith Heic is a 
eonntefed chiin ot n ilui il c luscs and 
\oluntin actions, hut the mind teds no 
dilfeieiice hetwicn them m pissinglrom 
oiu Imk to motliei iioi is less eeilim 
ct till liiluK eicnt Ihin il it wcie con 
n I ltd with the objects piescnt to the 
meinoM or senses h) i trim ot ciuses 
lenKiiled to etliei h\ vehitwc lu pk istd 
to ( ill i plnsuaJ necessity Ihe s imc 
expeiieiuednm n h is the s one clfeet on 
the mind whether the united objects he 
motucs, \elition ind iclions, oi hgure 
nd motion VVe ma\ ehinge the n ime 
ot things but their n ituie ind their 
t>pet ition on the undtisUndmg never 
ch m^e 

Wtie a min whom I know to be 
honest inel opiuent end with whom I 
luc in infimite liiendship, to come into 
ni) house wltetu J am sutiounded with 
111 ) sei\ lilts I rest assLiied Ih it he is not 
to St lb me heloic he It ivts it in Older to 
I oh me ot my silver standish, and I no 
moic suspc( t this event tl in the filling 
of the house itself, which is new, and 
solidly built and touncled But he may 
I IT c I tin ^ttced 7t ttii a sudden and 
uni no'- n fn n^y So m ly a sudden earth- 
qu ikc arise, ind shake and tumble my 
house ibout my c irs 1 shall, therefore, 
change the suppositions 1 shall say 
that I know with certainty that he is not 
to put his hand into the fire and hold it 
there till it be c onsumed And this event 
I think I can foretell with the same 
assuiance as that, if he thiow himself 
out it the window and meet with no 
obstruction, he will not remain a moment 
suspended m the air No suspicion ot an 
unknown Ircn/j tan give the least pos- 
sibility to the lormer event, which is so 
conlriry to all the known principles of 
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human nature A man who at noon 
leaves his puisc full ot gold on the pave- 
ment at Charing Cross may as well 
expect that it will fl} aw ay like a le ither 
as that he will tind it untouched an houi 
attcr. Above one half ot hum \n reason- 
ings* eontaminteiences ot asimiHi n ituie, 
attended with more or less degiecs of 
eertunty propoitioned to out expeiieiiee 
ot the usual conduct ot mankind in such 
paitieulu situations 

I have fiequentl} eonsidtied what could 
possibly he the reisonwliy ill m inkmd, 
though the} hueevci without hcsitition 
aeknowlcdgcd the doetnne ot luicssity 
in their whole pi utiee incl ic isoning 
ha\e }et discoveicd such i icluttuiie 
to u knowledge it in wotds ind hive 
1 ithei shown i piopcnsit} in ill iges to 
piotess the contrary opinion Ihe nl ittcr, 
1 think, mi} be accounted foi liter the 
lollowing m innei II we cxinnne the 
opci ilions ot bod}, xnd the pioduition 
ot eilcils tiom then c luses wc shill lind 
that tdl oui luultics i in ne\ci ean} us 
1 irthei in oui knowledge ot (his lel ition 
thin hiicly to obsene ill it piitieiilu 
objects lie (onsiarith c(Uj inni tOv,etlier, 
and th It the niinJ is i mad liy a 
customiin tjanution, honi the ippc ii uuc 
of one to tile belie 1 ot the olliei lJut, 
though this conclusion com c i mng hum in 
ignoi nice be the result ol the sliiitsst 
suutinv ol this subject men still enteil un 
i sliong piopeiisitv to believe th it the\ 
peiieti itc I irthei into tin poweisol n ilnu 
and pi ueive sc melhiiiv, like i nciessii} 
eonnettion between the c lUsi ind llie 
elleet When, agiin, tin \ luin then 
reflections tow irds the opei itions ol then 
own minds, and At/ no such connection 
of the motive and the ic lion the} iie 
thinee .ipt to suppose th it theie is i 
dilleieiice between the e fleets which le suit 
from nateii il loiee ind those which ause 
from thought ind intelligence I>ut 
being once convinced th it we know 
nolhi ig fai (her of e lusalion of iny kind 
than merely the conJatit LO^ijiimium ol 
objects, and the consequent infciin t ol 
the mind Irom one to another, and linding 
that these two circumstances aie univei- 
sally allowed to hive place in voluntaiy 
actions, we may he more easily led to 
own the same necessity common to all 
causes And though this reasoning ma} 
contradict the systems of many philo- 
sophers m ascribing necessity to the 
determinations of the will, we shall hnd, 
upon reflection, that tliey dissent from it 


in words only, not in thou re d sentiment. 
Neeessit}, .iccoiding to the sense m 
which It IS here taken, Ins nevei nt 
been i ejected, noi can evei, I think, be 
rejected, by ui} pbilosophei It may only, 
peihips, be pietended tint the mind t in 
peieeive in the opeiations ot niiittci scumO 
I uthci eonneelion between the e luse and 
elleet, and eonnec lion tint his not place 
involuntiiy ulionsol in k 11 u cut beings, 
Now, whelliei it be so in not e \n only 
ippe ir iipi n exinimition ind it is in- 
cumbent on lluse philosopheis to make 
good thsii issiition b} de lining or 
desciibnig lb il neeessit} incl pointing it 
out to us 111 the opei itions cil nnleiial 

e luscs 

It would seem mdeeel tint nun begin 
it the vvion^ end ol this question i on- 
ceinniv, hbeity ind nei t ssity vvhe n they 
enlci upon it In e\ innnmg the 1 ituUies 
ol the soul the influtiKc ol the under- 
I indni^ ind the opti itions ol the will. 
Jet llicin lust di-'Ciiss i moie simple 
questii n n imely (he o| ci itions ol body 
ind il biute unintelligent mitlei, and 
tiv wlulhei tliev i in tlure Joiin uiy ide‘a 
ot e Ills 111 n iml ncccs^ilv except tint of 
i const int i n)uiKtion ot objects and 
sLibseiiiient inleiciue ol the mind lioni 
■«WK t) inotlui il tlusc eni iimsl inees 
Itim 111 ic ilitv the whole <1 tint neees- 
sit} winch we niunvc in nnttci ind li 
the c cue iinisl mees be il o univcisaUy 
lekn >wlcd,^ed to I ike pi ice iii (he opeia* 
III ns ol the mind tlu dispute is it atn 
end It le 1 st, must be c vv ned to be 
theiueloith iiiciel} vcibil I lit is long 
is vve will I isbly siipjiost th it we ha.-c 
some liilhei idc i ol iicicssit} md c lusa- 
tioii in the I pci iti )ns ol c \lc in iJ ohjc c ts, 
it the s ime time th it wc i in Imd nollnng 
liilher ill the voinntiiv ulions ol the 
mind theie is no possihilitv of lumging* 
the eiuesticm to inv diteininnlc issue 
while we pio ecd uj:)i n so nioneous 
supposition I Ik cnl\ nu tlu d ol unde*J 
leiving us IS to mount up higher, tel 
e\ inline the iniiow cvttiU of science’* 
when ipplied ii> miteinl i luses, .uid tO' 
lonvnUe onisilves tint ill we know of* 
them IS the const int eon)unelion aijiiJ j 
infeieiice ibove mentioned We may^i ^ 
peilnps, find lint it is with diflieulty 
lie induied to hx such inn ow limits 
human undei standing But we can afters* 
waids hnd no diiTieulty when we come td 
apply this doeliinc to the actions of tllfe 
will I or as it IS eyident that these have ^ 
a regular conjunction with motives ani^ 
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circumstances and characters, and as we 
always draw inferences from one to the 
other, we must be oblij^ed to acknowledge 
in words that necessity which we have 
already avowed in every deliberation of 
pur lives and in ever}' step of our conduct 
and behaviour." 

But to proceed in this reconciling pro- 
ject with regard to the question of liberty 
and necessity, the most contentious ques- 
tion of metaphysics, the most contentious 
science, it will not require many words to 
prove that all mankind have ever agreed 
in the doctrine of liberty as well as in 
that of necessity, and that the whole 
dispute, in this respect also, has been 
hitherto merely verbal. For what is 
meant by liberty when applied to volun- 
tary actions ? We cannot surely menu 
that actions have so little connection with 
motives, inclinations, and circumst.incos 
that one docs not follow with a certain 
degree of iiniformitv from the other, and 
that one affords no inference by which we 
can conclude the existence of the i)ther. 
For these arc plain and ackni»wledg«.“d 
matters of fact. By liberty, then, wo ean 

* Till’ pi’fv.'iIiMK'i* ol’ (III* ilivtriiu* t'i lihi'rly ni-iy he 
nccouiiteil for trom aiiolluT imiis*-- vi/:., a f.iLsc t.ons.'i- 
tion or Sfenij’aj^ expirienie wliicli wo luivc, or ms^ 
h.'ivf, of liborly or iiiililferoiuv in many of our .'irtions. 
The necessity of .'iiiy action, wlu llicr of matter or of 
mind, is not, properly sjx'aking, a quality in tlie aqenl, 
but til any thinking; or mteUi^'eat bciiif'wlio m,iy eon- 
Htder the aeiion ; and it consists chlotJy in the deter- 
mination of his thou};hts to inler the existence of that 
Action from some preeediiif^ ohjeets; :is lilvrty, when 
opposed to necessity, is notliin^ hut the w.int of tliat 
tletermlnafion, and a eert.iln loi’semss or indifferenee 
■which we feel in p.issim.r or not p.issinq trom tin* ide.i 
of one object to that of any siieeeedint^ one. Nvn\ we 
may observe tli;it, tlu>nah in on human 

Actions we seldom teel such ;i Kiosem-ss or indiffeienee, 
but .are commonli able to infer them with consider.ihle 
Cerl.'*intj’ from thi'ir motives, ,'itid from the ilispu>.itions 
of the ag:eiit, yet it frequently li.ippeiis lh.it in 
forming the aelion.s themselves we are seiisihle of 
something like it. And .is all resemhllnf.' ohjeets are 
readily taken tor each other, this lias heen einido>ed as 
a demonstrative and even intuitive proof ot iitiman 
liberty. Wc feel th.at our actions .are suhjeet to our 
will on most oeeasioiis, .and im-a^'^ine we fiel that the 
wiil^ itself is suhjivt to nothing-, hee.ause, when hy a 
dcnhal of it wc are provoked to try, we feel that it 
moves easily every way and nroduees an im.age i‘f 
itself (or a \ ~eUi-U\\ .as it is e.illed in the seluyls) even 
on that -silicon wJiieh it did ni>( settle. This iin.igrc i>r 
faint motion, wo persuade ourselves, could at that 
time have been cornpletisi into the thing- itself, heeanse, 
should th.at be denied, we rind, upon .a second tri.al, ih.at 
At present it c.an. We consider not that the fantaNtienl 
desire of showing liberty is here. the. motive of our 
actions. And it seems certain that, however we may 
hnAg-inc we feel a liberty w ithin ourselves, a spectator 
can commonly infer our aeltvins from our motives and 
(character, and even w'hero he cannot he concludes, in 
jfipneral, th.at he might, w'orc he perfectly acquainted 
every circumstance of our situation and temper, 
itnd the most secret springs of our complexion and dis- 
DOSltion. Now, this is the very essence of necessity, 
Ictording to the foregoing aoctrine. 


only mean a power of acting or not acting 
according to the determinations of the will 
— that is, if we choose to remain at rest, 
we may ; if we choose to move, we also 
may. Now, this hypothetical liberty is 
universally allowed to belong to everyone 
who is not a prisoner and in chains. 
Here, then, is no subject of dispute. 

Whatever definition wc may give of 
liberty, we should be careful to observe 
two requisite circumstances : firsts that 
it he consistent with plain matter of fact ; 
secondly, that it he consistent with itself. 
If we observe these circumstances and 
render our dellnition intelligible, I am 
persuaded that all mankind will be found 
of one opinion with regard to it. 

It is universally allowed that nothing 
exists without a cause of its existence, 
and that chance, when strictly examined, 
is a mere neg.ativc word, and means not 
any real power which has anywhere a 
being in nature. But it is pretended that 
some causes are neces.sary, some not 
neces.sary. Here, then, is ‘.lie advanUige 
of dofmitions. Let anyone define a cause 
without comprehending as a part of the 
dellnition a neeessaiy connection with its 
effect, and let him show distinctly the 
origin of the idea expressed hy tlie defini- 
tion, and 1 shall readily give up the whole 
conti\)vcrsy. But if the foregoing expli- 
cation of the matter he received, this must 
he absolutely impracticable. Had not 
objects a regular conjunction with each 
other, we should never have entertaiiud 
any notion of cause and elfocl ; and this 
regular conjunction produces that infer- 
ence of the understanding which is the 
only connection that we can have any 
comprehension of. Whoever attempts a 
definition of cause exclusive of these cir- 
cumstances will be obliged either to 
employ unintelligible terms or such as 
are synonymous to tlie Icrni which he 
ende.'ivours to define." And if the deiini- 
tion above mentioned be admitted, liberty, 
when opposed to necessity, not to con- 
straint, i.s the same thing w’ith cliance, 
which is univer-sally allowed to have no 
existence. 

* Thus, if a cause be defined that zvhich produces 
anything, it is e,'isy to observe th.at prodwing Is 
synonymous to causing. In like manner, if a cause be 
detined by which ativihing exists, this is liable to 
the same objection, h'or wliat is meant by these 
words by which ? Had it been said th.at a cause is that 
after which anything constantlv exids, we should have 
understix-id die terniH. For this is, indeed, all we know 
of the matter. And this constancy forms the very 
essence of necessity, nor have we any other idea of it. 
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Part II. 

There is no method of reasoninfc more 
common, and yet none more blamable, 
than in philosophicaldisputes to endeavour 
the refutation of any hypothesis by a pre- 
tence of its danj^erous consequences to 
religion and morality. When any opinion 
leads to absurdities it is certainly false ; 
but it is not certain that an opinion is 
false because it is of dangerous conse- 
quence. Such topics, therefore, oui^ht 
entirely to be forborne, as serving’ nothing 
to the discovery of truth, but only to 
make the person of an antagonist odious. 
This I observe in general, without pre- 
tending to draw any advantage from it. 
I fninkly submit to an examination of 
this kind, and shall venture to atlirm that 
the doctrines, both of necessity and id* 
liberty, as above explained, arc not only 
consistent with morality, but arc abso- 
lutely essential to its support. 

Necessity may be defined two \\a\s, 
conformably to the two deiinitlons of 
cause, of which It m.ikcs an essential 
part. It consists either in the constant 
conjunction of like objects, or in the 
inference of the understanding from one 
object to another. Now, necessity in 
both these senses (which, indeed, ;irc .d 
bottom the .same) has unlver.s.ally, though 
tacitly, In the schools, in the pulpit, and 
in common life, been allowed to belong to 
the will of man ; and no one h.as ever 
pretended to deny that we can draw 
inferences ettneerning human actions, 
and that those inferences arc founded on 
the experienced union of like actions with 
like motives, inclinations, and circum- 
stances. The only particidar in which 
anyone candilTer is tliat either perhaps he 
will refuse to give the name of necessity 
to this property of human actions — but, 
as long as the meaning is understood, 1 
hope the word can do no harm— or that 
he will maintain it possible to discover 
something farther in the operations t)f 
matter. I3ut this, It must be acknow- 
ledged, can be of no consequence to 
morality or religion, whatever it may be 
to natural philosophy or metaphysics. 
We may here be mistaken In asserting 
that there is no idea of any other neccs- 
.sity or connection in the actions of bod 3 \ 
But surely we ascribe nothing to the 
actions of the mind but what everyone 
does and must readily allow of. We 
change no circumstance in the received 
orthodox systent with regard to the will, 


but only in that with regard to m.iterial 
objects and causes. Nothing, llu'iert'iv, 
can be more innocent, at least, than this 
doctrine. 

All laws being founded on rewards and 
punishments, it is supposed, as a funda- 
mental principle, that these molives have 
a regular and uniform influence on the 
mind, and both produce the good and 
prevent the evil actions. We may give tt> 
this influence what name we please, but 
as it is usually conjoined with the action 
it must be esteemed a cause, and he 
looked upon .is an instance of that neces- 
sity which we would hero establish. 

The only proper object o\' haired or 
veiigc.ance is a person or cteature 
endowed with tboiigln and consciousness ; 
and wIk'IT any trimliial i>r injiirloiis 
actions i-vcile that passion It is otdy by 
their relation to the pei’son or coimeiMlon 
with him. .Actions are, by their \ery 
nature, tem|)or.'iiy aiul perishing ; and 
where tlu‘\' proceed not from some cause 
in the charaiMer and disposition of the 
person who pei formed them, they can 
neither ixcKnind to his honour if good, 
nor infamy if evil. I'lie ailions them- 
selves may be blamable, they may be 
lontrary to all the rules of morality and 
religitm, hut the person is not answeniblc 
for them; and as they proi eeded from 
nothing in him that is dm able and 
constant, and lea\c nothing that 
n.'iturc behind tin in, it is impossible he 
can, upon their account, bei’imio the 
object of punishment or vengeance. 
According to the principle, therefore, 
which denies necessity, and consequently 
causes, a man is as pure and untainted 
after having committed tlie most horrid 
crime as .at the lirst moment of his birth ; 
nor is his chai’acler .anywise cuiuerned in 
his actions, since they are not derived 
from it, and the wickedness of llie one 
can never lie used as a proof of the 
depravity of the other. 

Men ;ire not blamed for such actions as 
they perform ig^iK^rantly and casually, 
whatever may he the consequences. 
Why— but because the principles of these 
actions are only momentary, and termi- 
nate in them alone ? Men arc less blamed . 
for such actions as they perform hastily 
and unpremcditalidly than for .such as 
proceed from deliberation. For what 
reason — but beciiuse a hasty temper, 
though a constant cause or principle in 
the mind, operates only by intervals, and 
infects not the whole character ? Again, 





^ r^^peotance wipes off every crime if 
amended with a reformation of life and 
manners How is this to be accounted 
f^r — but by assert injj^ that actions render 

person ciiminal incicl> as they aie 
^ proofs ot cnininal principles in the mind , 
'^and when, by an altci ition ot these pnn- 
ciplcs, tlicy cease to be just proofs, they 
likewise cease to be cmninrl'* But, 
©Kcept upon the doe tunc ol nccessitj, 
they ncvci ucic just piools, and conse- 
quently nc\ct v\cic ciiniin d 

It will be Lcju illy easy to ptovt, and 
fiom the s uiK u^uments, tint /i/az/j, 
accoidmg to ih it dclimlion ihove men- 
tioned, m which .ill nun ij;icc, is also 
esscnti il to moi ililv, ind Ih it no hum in 
actions, ishcic it IS w intinj^" att susicp- 
tihlc ot anj nioi il cjuilitus oi c in K the 
objects eitliei ot ippiohilioi oi dislikv 
For, .IS .ic lions uc object ot oui moi il 
sentiment so lu onh is iluyaic indic i- 
tions of the mil mil chii uUi p i>>sion , 
and aitcctions it is mipossihk tn u tluy 
can j^ivc use cilhci to pi use ca hi imc' 
whcicllicv piociid not lioin these piin- 
c tples, Init lu dLii\cd i1ioi,c11ki lioiii 
extern il \ lolciu c 

1 putciul not to hue ohviitcd oi 
riinoNcd illihjiitii iis to this theon with 
iCf* ud to ncicssil) Old hbciU I cm 
toicscc olhii ohicctioiis dciucd liom 
topics which hue no* hue been lie itvd 
of It in i\ bt Slid loi mst nice th it if 
Volunt ii) ictions lu suhaticd to the s iiiic 
laws ot necessity with iht ope i itions ol 
matter, thcic IS i loiilimicd eh im ot 
neccss.ii\ c luses pic oid lined ind nu- 
detciniined ic ithm^ lioni the oii^mil 
c.iuse ot ill to e\en sii]c,]e veihtu n ol 
every hum in cie iluie ISo contmi^cncv 
anj vvlicic in the imneisc no mdiUeie iiee , 
no hhcil\ While we let we lie it the 
s>amc time .lelcd upon Ihc uliimite 
Authoi ot all oLii \oIitions is tlu Lieitor 
of the woild who lust bestowed motion 
on this immense m lehme, and pi ued all 
beings in ihit putieulii p^isilion whence 
evcr\ subseciuenl event b\ .in mevit ible 
'necessity must icsult Ilumm le turns, 
thercloic, either e in h i\e no moial turpi- 
tude at all as pioceediiig horn so good a 
cause, Ol, it they have inj tuipitude, they 
must invc>Ive our Cteiteii in the sime 
^Uilt while he is aeknowledged to be 
Y4)t^ir ultnn ite cause .ind authoi For, as 
U man who hied a mine is answerable for 
^1 the conscquenees, whether the tram lie 
be long Ol shoit, so wherever a 
chain of necessary causes is 
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fi\cd, that Being, either finite or infinite, 
who produces the first is likewise the 
authoi ot ill the rest, and must both bear 
the blame and aecmiie the praise which 
belong to them Our clear and unalter- 
able ideas of nioiahty csUablish this rule 
upon unquestionable leasons when we 
ev inline the consequences of any hum m 
Ktion , and these re iso ns must still h ive 
gu. Uei loite when .ipphtd to thevohlions 
md intentions ol a Iking infinitely wise 
ind povviiliil Ignoi.inee oi impotence 
111 ly be pie ided loi so limited a creature 
IS ni in , but those imperfections h ive no 
plue in out Ciealor He lores.ivv, he 
oieluiKd, he intended all those actions 
ot men which we so iashl> pic^nounce 
ciiiiind \nd we must Ihcicloie ton- 
eliioc citlici th it (hey ate notcrimmil, or 
ill It the Dell}, not min, is accountable 
loi them But is eilhti of these positions 
ih'.urd inJ impious it lollovvs th it the 
do time liom which they ue deduced 
e mnot possible he (luc is being li ible to 
ill the s line c>bjeclions ''n absuid c on- 
sequeiiee it neees u v , pi ov es the ongin il 
eloetime to be ahsuid, in the s line m innei 
Is eiiminil utions lendei eiiminal the 
Ol i^in il e lusL it the lonneelion between 
thi in be necessuy inel mevil ible 

Ihis objection consists ot two pai ts, 
whuh We shill eximine sepu ilelv 
th It it hum 111 leti Mis e in be ti iced up 
In i neie s u v chiin to the Deity, they 
I in luvet bt ciiminil on mount ot the 
mhnile pel let lion ot th it Being liom 
whom Ihev lie deiived inJ who c in 
intend lu ihin,^ but whit is lUogetlur 
^ood md 1 lud ible C)i, it they 

he tumm il we must leli lel the .iltributo 
ol peileclion which we isc i ibe to the 
Deity md must leknovvUds^e him to be 
the ultiin lie authoi ol guilt and moi il 
Impiludein ill las eie vtuics 

I he insw ei to tile i si c>hjec tion seems 
obvious md eonvinc mg Iheie are many 
philosopheis vvh >, .ittei .in evict scrutiny 
oi all the phenonieii i oi nature, conclude 
111 It the vvHoi i , eonsideied as one system, 
IS III eveiv peiiod of its cvislence ordeieel 
with pel tee t benevolence, .md that the 
utmost possible happiness will, in the 
end, result to all created beings without 
a'lv mivtuie ot positive oi absolute ill or 
misery Lvery physical ill, say they, 
makes an essential part ol this benevolent 
system, and could not possibly be removed 
even by the Deity himself, considered as 
a wise agent, without giving entrance 
to gi eater ill or excluding greater good 
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which will result from it. From this 
theory some philosophers, and the ancient 
Stoics among the rest, derived a topic of 
consolation under all afflictions, while they 
taught their pupils that those ills under 
which they laboured were, in reality, goods 
to the universe, and that to an enlarged 
view, which could comprehend the whole 
system of nature, every event became an 
object of joy and exultation. I>ut, though 
this topic be specious and sublime, it was 
soon found in practice weak and inefTec- 
tual. You would surel}' more irritate 
than appease a man lying under the 
racking pains of the gout by preaching 
up to him the rectitude of those general 
Ja\vs which produced the m.ilignant 
humours in his body and led them 
through the proper canals to the sinews 
and nerves, where they now excite such 
acute torments. These enlarged views 
may, for a moment, please the imagina- 
tion of a speculative man who is pl.iced 
in ease and security; but neither can 
they dwell with constancy on his mind, 
even though undisturbed by the emotions 
of pain or passion ; much less can they 
maintain their ground when attacked by 
.such powerful antagonists. The aflec- 
tions take a n.irrovver and more natural 
survey of their object, and by an economy 
more .suitable to the infirmity of human 
minds regard alone the beings around us, 
and are actuated by such events as appear 
good or ill to the private system. 

The case is the s.'imo with moral as with 
physical ill. It cannot reasonably be 
supposed that those rc'inote considera- 
tions, which arc found of so little eflic.icy 
with regard to one, will have a more 
powerful influence with regard to the 
other. The mind of man is so formed 
by nature that, upon the appearance 
of certain characters, dispositions, and 
actions, it immcUi.itely feels the senti- 
ment of approbation or blame ; nor are 
there any emotions more essential to its 
frame and constitution. The characters 
which engage our approbation are chielly 
such as contribute to the peace and 
security of human society, as the char- 
acters which excite blame are chiefly such 
as tend to public detriment and disturb- 
ance. Whence it may reasonably be 
presumed that the moral sentiments arise 
silhcr mediately or immediately from a 
reflection of tliese opposite interests. 


What though philosophical meditatit>ns 
establish a clifierent opinion or conjecture ; 
that everything is right with regard to 
the wnoi.K ; and that the qualities which 
disturb society arc, in the main, as bene- 
ficial and are as suitable to the primary 
intention of nature as those which more 
directly promote its hnppincss and wel- 
fare? Are such ivmoie mikI uncertain 
speculations able to counlcrhalunce the 
.sentiments which arise from the natural 
and immediate view of the objects? A 
man wlio is robbed of .a considerable sum, 
does he find his vexation for the loss any- 
wise diminished by these sublime reflec- 
tions? Why, then, should his moral 
resentment against (he crime he supposed 
incoinpatiiile with them ? (Ir, why sliould 
not the acknowledgment of a real dis- 
tinction between viie and virtue he reeon- 
cil.ahle to all speculative systems of philo- 
sophy, as well as that of a real dlstinetion 
between personal beauty and ch'formity? 
I>oth these distinctions are founded in 
the natural senlimeuls of the hunian 
mind. And these sentiments are not to 
he eonlrolled or .altered by any philo- 
sophical tlieory or .speculation wliatsoever. 

'j'hc si'ionii ohjeidioii admits not of so 
easy and s-alisfaclory an answer; nor is 
it possible to t*Nplain distinctly how the 
Deity lan he the mediate cause of all the 
actions of men wlilioui being the author 
of sin and moral turpitude. These are 
mysteries, which mere natural and unas- 
sisted reason is very unlit to h.andle ; and 
whatever system she embraces, she must 
find her.seir involved in inextricable difli- 
cullie.s, and even contradictions, at every 
step which she lakes with regard to such 
subjects. 'I'o reconcile the indifl'erenco 
and contingency of human actions with 
prescience, or to defend absolute decrees, 
and yet free the Deity from being the 
author of .sin, has been found hitlierto 
to exceed all the power of jdiilo.sophy. 
Happy, if she he (hence sensible of her 
temerity when she pries into these 
sublime mysteries, and, leaving a scene? 
so full of obscurities and perplexities, 
return, with suitable modesty, to her true 
and proper province — the examination of 
common life — where she will find difili- 
ciiltics enough to employ her inquiries 
without launching into so boundless art 
ocean of doubt, uncertainty, and contra- 
diction I 
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Section IX. 


OF THE REASON OF ANIMALS 


Alt. our rcasonintcs concc'rnin^ mailer ol 
fad arc founded on a species ot analoj^y, 
which leads us to expect from any cause 
the same cvcnls wliich wc have ohserved 
to result from similar causes. Where the 
causes are enlirely similar the analoijy is 
perfect, and the inference drawn trom il 
IS regarded as certain and conclusive ; 
nor does any man ever enteiialn a doubt, 
W’hen he sees a piece of iron, that il will 
have wei^Iil and (a>hesion of parts, as in 
all other instances which have ever fallen 
under his observatitiu. l>ut where the 
objects have not so ('xact a similarity the 
aualo;.jy is less perfect, and the inference 
is less coiu'luslve, tliouj^^li still it has some 
force in proportion to the dei^^ree of 
similarity and resemblance. The .ana- 
tomical observations formed upon one 
animal are, by this species of reasoniii.^, 
extended to all animals ; and it is certain 
that when the ciiculalion of the blood, 
for instance, is clearly proved tt> have 
place in one creature, as a froj;*, or lish, 
Jt forms a stronjLj^ pre'iumptii>u th.at the 
.same principle has place in all. These 
.analo.i;lcal ol'*sor\ .atlons may be carried 
farther, ewu to this science of which we 
arc now Ireatliif^' ; .ind .any theory by 
which we explain the oper.itions of the 
understandiiiijf, or the orl!.;ln and connec- 
tion of the passions In m.an, will acquire 
additional authority if we lind that the 
same theory is requisite to explain the 
same phenomena In all other animals. We 
shall make trial of this, with res^ard to 
the liypothesls by which we have, in 
the forei;oini^ discourse, endeavoured to 
account for all experimental rea.sonin.q-s ; 
and it is hoped th.at this new point of 
view will serve to conlirm all our former 
observations. 

Firsts it seems evident tliat animals as 
well as men learn many thinj^s from 
experience, and infer that the same 
events will always follow from the same 
causes. By this principle they become 
acquainted with the more obvious pro- 
perties of external objects, and gradually 
irom their birth treasure up a knowledge 


of the nature of fire, water, earth, stones, 
heights, depths, etc., and of the effects 
which result from their operation. The 
ignor.'ince and inexperience of the young 
.ue here plainly distinguishable from the 
cunning and sagacity of the old, who 
have le.'irned, by long observance, to avoid 
what hurl them, .and to pursue what gave 
case or pleasure. A horse that has been 
accustomed to the field becomes ac- 
qu.ainted with the. proper height which he 
can leap, and will never attempt what 
exceeds his force .and ability. An old 
greyhound will tiaist the more fatiguing 
part of the ch.ase to the younger, and will 
place him'^elf so as to meet the hare in 
lier di>uhles ; nor arc the conjectures 
which lie forms on this occiision founded 
in anything but his observation and 
experience. 

This is still more evident from the 
eflects of discipline .and education on 
anim.als, who, by the proper application 
of rewards and punishments, may be 
taught any course of action, and most 
contrary to their natural instincts and 
propensities. Is it not experience which 
renders a dog apprehensive of pain when 
you menace him, or lift up the whip to 
lie.at him? Is it not even experience 
which m.akcs him answer to his name, 
aiivl infer, from such an arbitrary sound, 
that you mean him rather than any of his 
follows, and intend to call him 'when you 
pronounce it in a certain manner, and 
with .a certain lone and accent? 

In all these cases we may obseia’^e that 
the animal infers some fact beyond what 
immediately strikes his senses, and that 
this inference is altogether founded on 
past experience, while the creature expects 
from the present object the same conse- 
quences which it has always found in 
its observation to result from similar 
objects. 

Secondly^ it is Impossible that this 
inference of the animal can be founded on 
any process of argument or reasoning by 
which he concludes that like events must 
follow like objects, and that the course of 
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nature will always be reg^ular in its opera- 
tions. For if there be in reality any argu- 
ments of this nature, they surely He too 
abstruse for the observation of such imper- 
fect understandings ; since it may well 
employ the utmost care and attention 
of a philosophic genius to discover and 
observe them. Animals, therefore, are 
not guided in these inferences by reason- 
ing ; neither arc children ; neither arc the 
generality of mankind in their ordinary 
actions and conclusions ; neither arc philo- 
sophers themselves, who, in all the active 
parts of life, are, in the main, the same 
with the vulgar, and are governed by the 
same maxims. Nature must have pro- 
vided some other principle of more re; idy 
and more gener.al use and applic.ition ; 
nor can an operation of such immense 
consequence in life as that of inferring 
effects from c.auses be trusted to the uncer- 
tain process of reasoning ;ind .argumenta- 
tion. Were this doubtful with regard to 
men, it seems to admit of no question with j 
regard to the brute creation ; ;md, the con- 1 
elusion being once firmly esl.d^lished in ! 
the one, we have a strong presumption, ! 
from all the rules of analogy, th;il it ought I 
to be universally admitted without .any i 
exception or reserve. It is custom alone | 
which cng.agcs .animals from every object ' 
that strikes their senses to infer its usual 
.attendant, and c.arries their im.agin.alion 
from the .appe.ar.ance of the one to conceive 
the other in that p.articular manner which 
w’C denominate hclicf. No other explica- 
tion can be given of this operation in .all 
the higher .as well as lower classes of. 
sensitive beings which fill under our ; 
notice .and observation.’ ; 

> Stnee all roasoniiif^ roncfrninjij’ facts or causes is I 
derived merely from custom, it m.ay be asked how it 
happens that men so much surpass animals in reason- 
ing, and one man so much surp.asscs another? Has 
not the same custom the same influence on all ? We 
sh.'ill here endeavour hriefly to explain the ^reat difli-r- 
ence in human undcrstnndin}.;s, alter which the n-ason 
of the diJfcrcncc between men and animals will easily 
be comprehended, i. When we h.ave lived any time, 
and have been accustomed to the uniformity of nature, 
we acquire a (jener.al habit by wbieb we alw.ays transfer 
the known to the unknown, and conceive the latter to 
resemble the former. By means of this g'encral habitual 
principle we regard even one experiment as the founda- 
tion of rc.asoning, and expect ;i similar event with some 
degree of certainty where the experiment h;is been 
made .accurately and free from all foreign circum- 


But, though aniiiKils lo;ii n many p.arts 
of Iheir knowledge from ohsi rVatlon, 
there are also m;my p.arts of it which they 
derive from the original hand of nature, 
which much exceed the sh.are of cap;icit> 
they possess on ordinary occ.asions, and 
in which they improve little or nothing, 
by the longest practice ;uid experience. 
These wc denominate instincts, and arc 
so apt to admire as something very extra- 
ordinary, and Inexplic;ihle by all the dis- 
quisitions of hum;m iinderst.uuling. But 
our wonder will, perh.aps, cease or diminish 
when we consider th.it the experimental 
reasoning itself wliich we possess in 
commt>ii w'ith beasts, and on which the 
whole conduct of life depends, is nothing 
hut ;i species of instinct or mechanlial 
power Ih.'it acts in us unknown to our- 
selves ; and in its chief operations is not 
directed by any such rel;itii>ns or com- 
parisons of ideas as are the proper ohjecls 
of our inlellet'tu.il ficiilties. T'hough the 
instinct he different, yQ>t still it is .an 
instinct which teaches a m.an to .avoid 
the lire, .as much .as tluit which te.ai'hes a 
bird with such c.saciness the .art of incii- 
h.ation and the whole ecoiuimy and order 
of its nursery. 

slani-c“5. It IS thcnf.irf riuisidi'n'il ;is ,n m.ittiT of 
giT.it imjiorl.imi' lo ihu tiuisisnu-iu\s of 

thinj.>.N; ami ,is one ni.iii rn.iv \vi \ imuli mu pass 
anolliiT in aflcntion ami iiumoi \' nml ohscrx.ition, this 
wilt m.nkc a wry grc.il illllcriiici' in flair ro.isoning. 

Where there is a complii'.'if ion of causes to produce 
.any elfect one iniml m.iy he imich larger tli.an .inother, 
.amt heller .ihle to eomprelieiul file whole system of 
objects and to inter justly their eonseciuenei-s. .'5. One 
man is .able I o carry on .a chain of consei(tieiues lo .a 
greater length ill. in another. Few men can think 
long without running into n confusi.m of idi-as .and 
inist.aking one_ for another; and tluae an- v.arions 
degrei-s of this infirmity. 5. 'I'lie eirennislance on 
wliieli the effect depends is frequently involyid in other 
cir< unistaiiees which are toreigii .and extrinsic. The 
sep.aralion of it often requires great .attention. 
a( curacy, and subtlety. 6. ”1 he forming of general 
maxims fnnn p.artirul.ar ohsi'rv.alion is .a very nice 
operation, and nothing is more iisu.al, Irom haste or 
narrown«-ss of mind which sees not on all sidi s, than 
lo commit mistakes in this particular. 7. When we 
reason from analogies the man who has th.- jjre.ater 
experience or the greater promptitude of suggesting 
analogies will he the better reasoiier. K. Jliasses from 
prejudice, edue.ation, passion, party, etc., hang more 
upon one mind than another. 9. After we have 
acquired a confidence in human testimonv, books and 
conversation enlarge miicli more the sphere of one 
man's experience and thought than those of another. 
It would be easy to diseoier many other circumst.nnces 
that make a dilference in the understandings of men. 
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OF MIRACLKS 


PAur I. 

Therr is in Dr. 'J'ilJol son's Aviidnj^s an 
arj.fv»menl against the rcnJ present t\ whltli 
is as concise and elej^ant and slronjc as 
finy arf^unient ran possibly he supposed 
ajifainst a doctrine so little worlliy of a 
serious refiitalion. 1 1 is acUnowledj^ed on 
all hands, sa\s ilial ka’.ned prelate, that 
the anlhoi ity either of the Sciipfiire or of 
trtidition is founded nierely in the testi- 
mony of the Aposiks, who were eye- 
witnesses to those niir.K les oi'our Saviour 
hy which he proved his divine mission. 
Our cnidviue, tlien, for tlie tiulh of tile 
Christian leli^Ion is less titan file e\ ideiue 
for the truth of our senses ; hecanse, even 
in the first .tuthors of our ieh\c;ion, it was 
no greatei, atid it is evident it must 
diminish in passim; from them to iheir 
dist iples ; not can .unime lest such con- 
fidence in their teslimc'iiy as in the imme- 
diate object of his senses. I>ut a vvc\aker 
evidence can never destroy a strom^^er, 
and therclore, weie the dovlrine of the 
real presence ever so sleaily rcnealed in 
Scripture, it were direcil} conti.uv to iho 
rules of just reasoninj^ to give tan a '.sent 
to it. It conti.idicis sense, though both 
the Scripture and tiadition on which il 
is supposed to be built cany not such 
evidence wdth them as sense' when tluw 
are considered merely as external evi- 
dences, and are not brought home to 
.V' everyone’s breast by the immediate opeia- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 

Nothing is so convenient as a decisive 
argument of this kind, which must at 
' least siJenee the most arrogant bigotry 
and superstition, and free us from their 
' impertinent solicitations. 1 flatter myself 
: that I have discovered an argument of a 
^-like nature, which, if just, will, with the 
i^'Wiso and learned, be an everlasting check 
all kinds of superstitious delusion, and 
|ip©nscquently will be useful as long as the 
JJ^rld endures. For so long, I presume, 
^ill the accounts of miracles and prodi- 
Itlea be found in all history, sacred and 


Though experience he our only guide 
in reasoning ci>ncernlng matters of fact, 
it must ht acknowledged that this guide 
is not altogether infallible, hut in some 
vases is apt to lead us into errors. One 
who in our climate should expect better 
weather in any week of June than in one 
of December wxvuld reason justly and 
confoimahlv to experience; but it is 
ceifain that he ma) happen in the event 
to find himself mistaken. However, vve 
ni.iy observe that in sue li a case he would 
have no cause to coiiiphiln of experience, 
becMuse it commonlv informs us before- 
hand of the untei t.iinly, h\ that contrariety 
of events which we may learn from a 
diligent ohseivation. Ail effects follow 
noi with like ( ei laintv from their supposed 
c.iusc''.. Some events ate found in all 
countries and all ages to have been con- 
slantl} conjetined together. Others are 
found to have been more variable, and 
some times to disappoint our expectations ; 
so th.il, in our reasonings concerning 
matter of fact, theie are all imaginable 
degives of assuiance, from the highest 
ceilainty to llie lowest species of moral 
ev idv nee. 

A wise man, therefore, proportions his 
holiet to the evidence. In such conclu- 
sions as ,11 e lounded on an infallible 
evix-ilenco he expects the event with the 
last degree of assurance, and regards his 
past experience as a full proof of the future 
existence of that event. In other cases 
he piocceds with more caution. He 
wiMghs the opposite experiments. He 
considers which side is supported by the 
gi eater number of experiments; to that 
side he inclines with doubt and hesita- 
tion, and when at last he fixes his judg- 
ment the evidence exceeds not what we 
properly call probahilily. All probability, 
then, supposes an opposition of experi- 
ments and observations, where the one 
side is found to overbalance the other, 
and to produce a degree of evidence pro- 
portioned to the superiority. A hundred 
instances or experiments on one side 
and fifty on another atford a doubtful 





«*pectationof anyevent ; though a hundred 
uniform experiments, with only one that 
is contradictory, reasonably begets a pretty 
strong degree of assurance. In all cases 
we must balance the opposite experiments, 
where they are opposite, and deduct the 
smaller numlxjr from the greater in order 
to know the exact force of the superior 
evidence. 

To apply these principles to a particular 
instance, we may observe that tlierc is no 
species of reasoning more common, more 
useful, and even necessary to human life, 
than that which is derived from the lesli- 
inony of men and the reports of eye- 
witnesses and spectators. This species 
of reasoning, perhaps, one may deny to 
be founded on the relation of cause and 
effect. I shall not dispute about a word. 
It will he sufficient to observe that our 
assurance in any argument oftliis kind is 
derived from no other priin iple than our 
observation of the veracity of liiiman testi- 
mony, and of the usual conformity of facts 
to the reports of witne.ss<‘s. It being a 
general maxim that no objects have .'iny 
discoverable connection together, and that 
all the inferences which we can draw fioin 
one to another are founded merely on our 
experience of their constant and" regular 
conjunction, it is evident that we ought 
not to make an exception to this maxim 
in favour of human testimony, whose 
connection with any event seems in itself 
as little necessary as any other. Were, 
not the memory tenacious to a certain 
degree ; had not men commonly an iiicli- 
jnation to truth and a principle, of probity ; 
were they not sensible to shame when 
detected in a falsehood — were not these, 

I say, discovered by iwpcnrnrr to be 
qualities inherent in human nature, vve 
should never repose the least eonlidt:ncc 
in human testimony. A man delirious or 
noted for falsehood and villainy has no 
manner of authority with us. 

And as the evidence derived from wit- 
nesses and human testimony is founded 
on past experience, so it varies with the 
experience, and is regarded either as 
proof or a prohahility , according as the 
conjunction between any particular kind 
of report and .any kind of object has been 
found to be constant or variable. There 
are a number of circumstances to be 
taken into consideration in all judgments 
of this kind, and the ultimate standard by 
which we determine all disputes that may 
arise concerning them is always derived 
from experience and observation. Where 


this experience is not entirely unilorm on 
any side, it is attended with an unavoid- 
able central iely in our judgments, and 
with the same opposition and mutual 
destruction of argument as in every other 
kind of evidence. We frequently hesitate 
concerning the reports of others. We '' 
balance the opposite circumstances which 
cause, any doubt or uncertainty, and when 
we discover a superiority on one side we 
incline to it, hut still with a diminution of 
assurance in pioportion to the force of its 
antagonist. 

This contrariety of evidence in the 
present case may be derived from several 
different causes : from the opposition t>f 
contrary testimony; from the character 
or nimiher of the witnesses ; from the 
manner of their dcliwaing their testimony ; 
or from the union of all these circum- 
stances. We eiiteitaiii a suspicion con- 
cerning any mailer of fact when the 
witnesses coiilrailict each other; when 
they are hut few or of a doubt fill char- 
acter ; whiMi they have an interest in ' 
what they affirm ; when lliey deliver their 
le.siimony with hesitalitm, or, on the, 
contrary, with tiio violent asseviaations. 
There are many other pailiculars of the ; 
same kind whii ii may diminish or destroy 
the force i>f any argument derived from 
human testimony. 

Suppo.se, ft>r instance, that the lact 
which the testimony endeavours to estab- 
lish jiartakes of llie ext r.aordi nary and tlic 
marvellous ; in lliat case, the evldenco 
resulting from the testimony admits of .a 
dimiiiulioii, greater or less, in proportion 
as the fact is more or less unusuaJ. The 
reason wliy we place any credit in 
witnesses and historians is not derived 
from any connection wliiih we perceive 
a priori between testimony and reality, 
but hocaiise we are accustomed to find a 
conformity between them. Hut when the 
fact attested is such a one as lias seldom 
fallen under our observation, here is a 
contest of two opposite experiences, of ■ 
which the one destroys the other as tar ttS 
its force goes, and the superior can 
operate on tlie mind by the force which ; 
remains. 'I'lie very same principle of ' 
experience which gives us a certain ; 
degree of assurance in the testimony of 
witnesses giv'cs us also, in this ca,se, ' 
another degree of assurance against the , 
fact wliich they endeavi)ur to establish, 
fi\)m which contradiction there neces- 
sarily arises a counterpoise, and mutual ] 
destruction of belief and authority. 
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1 should not believe such a story were il 
told me by Cato was a proverbial sayiiiff 
in Rome, even during llie lifetime of that 
philosophical patriot.* The incredibility 
of a fact, it was allowed, rniffht invalidate 
so jifivat an authority. 

The Indian prince who refused to 
believ'e the first relations conccrninjiif the 
clTects of frost reasoned justly, and it 
naturally required very stronj^; testimony 
to enfi'a^e his assent to facts that arose 
from a state of nature with whii h he was 
unacquainted, and which bore so little 
analogy to those events of which ho had 
had constant and uniform experience. 
Though they were mil contrary to his 
experience, they were not conformable 
to it.® 

JJut in Older to increase the probability 
against the testimony of witnesses, let us 
suppose that the fact which they allirm, 
instead of bi'ing only marvellous, is really 
miraculous; and suppose also that the 
testimony, consideri'd apart and in itself, 
amounts to an entire proiif— in that case 
.there is proi>f against proof, of which the 
strongest must pi\‘vail, but still with ;i 
diminution of its force in jiroportion to 
that of its antagonist. 

h miracle is a violation of the laws of 
nature ; and as a tirm and unalterable 


by water ; unless it be that these events 
are found agreeable to the laws of nature, 
and there is required a violation of these 
laws, or, in other words, a miracle, to 
prevent them ? Nothing is esteemed a 
miracle if it ever happen in the common 
course of nature. It is no miracle that a 
man seemingly in good health should die 
on a sudden, because such a kind of 
death, though more unusual than any 
other, has yet been frequently observed to 

I happen. I?ut it is a miracle that a dead 
man should come to life, because that 
has never been observed in any age or 
country. There must, therefore, be a 
uniform experience against every miracu- 
lous event, otherwise the event would not 
merit that appellation. And as a uniform 
experience amounts to a proof, there is 
here ;i direct and full proof, from the 
nature of the fact, against the existence of 
any miracle ; nor can such a proof be 
destroyed, or the miracle rendered 
ctedible, but by an opposite proof which 
is superiiir.’ 

I The plain consequence is (and it is a 

: general maxim worthy of our attention) 
“ that no testimony is sufllcient to estab- 
lish a miracle unless the testimony be of 
such a kind that its falsehood would be 
more miraculous than the fact which it 


experience has established these laws, the 
proof against a miracle, from the very I 
nature of the fact, is as entire as any j 
argument fiMin experience can possibly be j 
imagined. W'hv Is it more than probable • 
that all men must die ; that lead cannot ' 
of itself remain suspended intheair; that : 
fire consumes wood, and is extinguished 

% 

» Pliit.irc'h, in Vita C'nfonis, 

* No liiilinn, jl is foiild li.'ivc t'xpi iionce t]),a 

W.ltcjr did not tri.y/.o in yold i 'I'Ijis is jd.u-inir 

nature in a situ.ilii^ii i|ui(e unkiuiwti to him, ami it is 
impossible for him lell a prior! wiiat ■vvil! result Iroin 
it. It is niakinj^' a new expeiinu nl, tiu- eonscqueiue ot‘ 
whicti is always iiiu'ert.iin. Oiu- inav sometimes e»m- 
jecture Irom an.i!o(^\ what will follow' : hut, still, this is 
hut conjecture. And it must he coiiles-.i.d lli.it in the 
prc.scnt ca.se of iVee/ing^ tlie event follows contrary to 
the rules of analog; \, and is siieli .is a rational Tndi.in 
would not look iof. Tlie operations of cold upvui 
water ;irc not }.;r;idiial according to the deirivi s of t old, 
but whenever it comes to the tree/in^-poiiit the water 
passes in a moment from the utmost lii)uidity to jx'rfect 
hardness. Sucli an event, therefore, may be denomi- 
nated extraordinary,', and requires a pretty strvmjj 
t^timony to render it credible to people in a w.irm 
climate. But, still, it is not miraculous, nor contr.ary to 
uniform experience of the course of nature in cases 
where all the circumstances are the same. The iiih;ibi- 
tailts of Sumatra have always seen water fluid in their 
own climate, and the freezinj; of their rivers ou(;;ht to 
be deemed .a prodij^y. ^ But they never saw water in 
Muscovy during- the winter, and therefore they cannot 
reasonably be positive what would there be tlie conse- 



euderivuurs lu estuhlish ; and even in 
that case there is a mutual destruction of 
arguments, and the superior only gives 
us an assurance suitable to tluiL degree of 
force which remain.s after deducting the 
inferior.” When anyone tells me that he 
saw a dead m:m reslored to life I imme- 
diately consider with myself whether it he 

* Sonu times an event may not, in it ne//, seem to be 
contrary to the l;iws of nature, and yet, if it were real, 
it mif^lit, by reason of some circumstances, be denomi- 
n,iU\l .1 miracle, because, in fact, it is conlr.ary to thesi* 
laws. Thus, if a person claiming a divine authority 
should command a sick ^le; son to be well, a healthlul 
man to fall down dead, the c.ouds to pour rain, the 
winds to blow’ —in slu>rt, should order many n.atural 
events which immediately follow upon his cornm.md, 
these mij'ht justly- be esteemed miracles, because they 
are re.-illy in this case contrary to the Laws of nature. 
For, if any suspicion remain that the event and com- 
mand concurred by accident, there is no miracle and no 
trans^rressioii of the laws of n.iturc. If this suspicion 
be removed, there is evidently a miracle, and a trans- 
gression of these laws, because nolhiny eari be more 
contrary to nature than that the voice or command of 
a man should have such an influence. A miracle m.ay 
be accur.atcly delined, a transgression of a law of 
nature by a particular volition of the Deity, or by the 
interposition of some invisible agent, A miracle may 
either be discoverable by men or not. This alters not 
its nature and essence. The raising of a hou^ or ship 
into tlie air is a visible miracle. The raising of a 
feather when the wind wants ever so little of a force 
requisite for that purpose is as real a miracle, though 
not so sensible with regard to us. 
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more probable that this person should 
either deceive or be deceived, or that the 
fact which he relates should really have 
happened. I weigh the one miracle 
against the other, and according to the 
•superiority which I discover I pronounce 
my decision, and always reject the greater 
miracle. If the falseluiod of his testimony 
would be more miraculous than the event 
which he relates, then, and not till then, 
can he pretend to command my belief or 
opinion. 

Part II. 

In the foregoing reasoning we have 
supposed that the testimony upon which a 
miracle is founded may possibly amount 
to an entire proof, and that the. falsehood 
of that testimony would be a real prodigy. 
But it is easy to show that we have bean 
a great deal too liberal in our laaicession, 
and that there never was a miraculous 
event established on so full an evidence, 

Imr, there is not to be found in all 
history any miracle attested by a sufli- 
cient number of men of such uiujues- 
tione.d good sense, educaliim, and learn- 
ing as to secure us against all delusion in 
themselves; of such undoubted integrity 
as to place them beyond all suspicion of 
any design to deceive others; of siu:h 
credit and reputation in the e\es of man- 
kind as to have a great deal to lose in 
case of their being detected in any false- 
hood, and at the same time attesting 
facts performed in such a public manner 
and in so celebrated a part of the world as 
to render the detection unavoidable — all 
which circumstances are retjuisite to give 
us a full assurance in the testimony of 
men. 

Secondly y we may ohserse in human 
nature a principle which, if strictly 
examined, will be found to diminish 
extremely the assurance which we might 
from human testimony have in any kind 
of prodigy. The maxim by whit h we 
commonly conduct ourselves in our 
reasonings is that the objects of which 
we have no experience resemble those of 
which we have; that what we have found 
to be most usual is always most probable ; 
and that where there is an opposition of 
arguments we ought to give the prefer- 
ence to such as are founded on the 
greatest number of past observations. 
But though, in proceeding by this rule, 
we readily reject any fact which is 
unusual and -incredible in an ordinary 
degree, yet, in advancing farther, the ‘ 
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mind observes not always the same rule ; 
but when anything is alVirined utterly 
absurd and miraculous it rather the more 
re.'idily admits of such a lact upon .account 
of that very circumstance which ought to 
destroy all its authority. The passion of 
surprise and ^w/n/crarising from miracles, 
being an agreeable emotion, gives a 
sensible tendency towards the belief of 
those events from whiili it is derived. 
And this goes so far that even tlu>se who 
cannot enjoy this pleasure immediately, 
imr can belie\e tlu>se miraculous events 
of which they' .are inl\)rmed, yet kne to 
partake of the satisfactiem at second h.and 
or by rebound, and placca pride anddi'light 
in exciting the admiration of others. 

With wh.'it greediness .are the miracu- 
lous accoimts of travellers reci'ived, their 
descriptions of sea atui land monsters, 
their relations t»f wonderful adventures, 
strange men aiul uncouth maniua's! But 
if the spirit of religion join itself to the 
love of Wiinder thei e is an end of common 
sense, and human testimony, in these 
ciicumst.'mces, loses all pretensions to 
authority. A religionist may be an 
enthusiast, and imagine In* sees what has 
no re.'ility : he m.'iy know his narrative to 
bo false, and yet persevere in it, with the 
best intentions in the world, for the sake 
of pn>mi'ting so holy a (.ause; or even 
wheie this delusion has not place, vanity, 
excited by si> strong a tiauptation, 
operates on him more powerfully than on 
the rest of mankind in any other circum- 
stances, and Self-interest with etpi.a! force. 
His auditors may not have, .and i ommonly 
h.ave nv)t, sullicient judgmeiit tt) canvass 
his evidence ; what judgment they ha\;^j^ 
they^ reJK>unce by principle in these 
sublime and my sterious subjicts ; or if 
they were ever so willing to employ it, 
passion and a heated imagination disturb 
the regul.aritv' ol its operations. Their 
credulity increases his impudence, and 
his impudence overpowers their caedulity. 

bdoquence, when .'it its highest pitch, 
leaves little room for reason or reflection, 
but, addressing itself entirely to the fancy 
or the affections, captivates the willing 
hearers and subdues their understanding. 
Happily, this pitch it seldom attains. > 
But what a Tully or a Demosthenes 
could scarcely effect over a Roman or 
Athenian audience, every Capuchuiy every 
itinerant or stationary teacher, can per- 
form over the generality of mankind, and 
in a higher degree, by touching sucli 
gross and vulgar passions. 
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The many instances of forged miracles 
,«nd prophecies and supernatural events 
Which in all ages have either been 
detected by contrary evidence, or which 
detect themselves by their absurdity, 
prove sufficiently the strong propensity 
of mankind to the extraordinary and the 
marvellous, and ought reasonably to 
beget a suspicion against all relations of 
this kind. This is our natural way of 
thinking, even with regard to tlie most 
common and most crcdilile events. For 
instance, there is no kind of report width 
rises so easily and spreads so quickly, 
especially in countiy places and pro- 
vincial towns, as those tonierning 
niarriages, insomuch that two young 
persons of equal condition never see each 
other twice hut the whole neighbour- 
hood immediately join them together, 
^le pleasure of telling a piece of news so 
interesting, of prop.igating it, and of 
being the first repoiters of it, spreads the 
intelligence. And this is so well kmnvn 
that no man of sense gives attention to 
these reports till he find them confirmed 
by .some greater evidence. Do not the 
same passions, and others still stronger, 
incline the generalitv of iiiankiiid to 
believe and report, w'itli the greatest 
vehomenee and assurance, all religious 
miracles ? 

Thirdly y it fc»rms a strong presumption 
against all supeinalur.d and miraculous 
relations that they arc observed chielly to 
abound among ignorant and hai barons 
nations; or, if a civilised people hase\er 
given admission to any of them, th.it 
people w’^ill he found to have reiehed them 
from ignorant and barbarous ance-,lors, 
who transmitted them with that inviolable 
Sanction and authority which always 
attend received opinions. When we 
peruse the first histories of all nations, 
WO arc apt to imagine ourselves tr.ms- 
J>orted into some new w'orld, w-Iumc the 
whole frame of n.ature is disjoint ed, and 
every element performs its operations in a 
different manner from what it di)es at 
' present. Battles, revolutions, pestilence, 

, famine, and death are never the clTect of 
.those natural causes which w'e experience. 
=C,prodigies, omens, oracles, judgments, 
^ l(|Uitc obscure the few natural events that 
intermingled with them. But as the 
. ibfmer grow thinner every page, in pro- 
ij^rtion as we advance nearer the en- 
lightened ages, wre soon learn that there 
^^•ttothing mysterious or supernatural in 
case) but that all proceeds from the 


usual propensity of mankind towards the 
marvellous, and that, though this inclina- 
tirin may at intervals receive a check 
from .sense and learning, it can nev’er 
be thoroughly extirpated from human 
nature. 

It is sfranj^r, a judicious reader is apt 
to say upon the perusal of these w’onder- 
ful historians, that such prodigious events 
never happen in our days. But it is 
nothing strange, I hope, that men should 
lie in all ages. You must surely have 
seen instances enough of that frailty. 
You have yourself heard many such 
marvellous relations st.arted, which, being 
tre.itvd with scorn by all the wise and 
judicious, have at last been abandoned 
even by the vulgar. Be assured that 
tho'.e renowned lies, which have spread 
and nourished to such a monstrous height, 
;iiose fiom like beginnings; hut, being 
sow n in a more pri>per soil, shot up at 
last into prodigies almost equal to those 
which they relate. 

it was a w'ise policy in that false 
prophet Alexander —who, though now 
forgotten, wxis once so famous — to lay the 
first scene of his impostures in Paphla- 
gonia, where, as Lucian tells us, the 
pcHiple were extremely ignorant and 
stupid, and ready to sw'allow even the 
grossest delusion. I’cople at a distance, 
who are w^eak enough to think the matter 
at all worth inquiry, have no opportunity 
of receiving belter information. The 
stories come magnified to them by a 
hundred rircumstances. Fools are indus- 
trious in propagating ihe imposture ; 
while the wise and learned arc contented, 
in general, to deride its absurdity, without 
informing themselves of the particular 
fads by which it may be distinctly 
refuted. And thus the impostor above men- 
tioned was enabled to proceed, from his 
ignorant Paphlagonians, to the enlisting of 
votaries even among the Grecian philo- 
sophers, and men of the most eminent 
rank and distinction in Rome — nay, could 
engage the attention of that sage emperor 
Marcus Aiireliu.s, so far as to make him 
trust the success of a military expedition 
to his delusive prophecies. 

The advantages are so j^rcat of starting 
an imposture among an ignorant people 
that, even though the delusion should be 
too gross to impose on the generality of 
them {whtcht though seldom^ is sometimes 
the case\ it has a much better chance for 
succeeding in remote countries than if the 
first scene had been laid in a city renowned 
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for arts and knowledge. The most igno- 
rant and barbarous of these barbarians 
carry the report abroad. None of their 
countiymen have a large correspondence, 
or sumcicnt credit and authority to con- 
tradict and beat down the delusion. 
Men’s inclination to tlie marvellous has 
full opportunity to display itself. And 
thus a story which is universally exploded 
in the place where it was first started 
shall pass for certain at a thousand miles 
distance. But had Alexander fixed his 
residence at Athens, the philosoplicrs of 
that renowned mart of learning had 
immediately spread throughout the whole 
Roman ICmpirc their sense of the matter, 
which, being supported by so great 
authority, and displayed by all the force 
of reason and eloquence, had entirely 
opened the eyes of mankind. It is true 
Lucian, passing by chance through Paph- 
la^onia, had an opportunity of performing 
this good oflice. But, though much to 
be wished, it does not a1\va3’s liappen that 
every Alexander meets willi a Lucian 
ready to expose and delect liis impostures. 

I may add as a fourlh reason which 
diminishes the aulliorlty of prodigies, 
that there is no testimony for any, even 
those which have nut been expressly 
delected, that is not opposed by an inllnite 
number of witnesses, so that not only the 
miracle destroys the cicdll of testimoii}', 
but tlie testimony destroys it seif. To 
make this the belter understood, let us 
consider that in matters of religion what- 
ever is dlflereiit is contrary, and that it is 
impossible the religions of ancient Rome, 
of Turkey, of Siam, and of China should, 
all of them, be established on anj’ solid 
foundation. Every miracle, therefore, 
pretended to have been wrouglit in any 
of these religions (and all of them 
abound in miracles), as its direct scope is 
to establish the particular system to which 
it is .attributed, .so has it the same force, 
though more indirect I)'’, to jiverlhixiw 
every other system. In destroying a rival 
..system it likewise dc.slroys the credit of 
'.those miracles on wliich that sv'stcm was 
establislafd, so that all the prodigies of 
different religions are to be regarded as 
contrary facts, and the evidences of these 
prodigies, whether weak or strong, .as 
opposite to each other. According to this 
method of reasoning, when we believe 
any miracle of Mohammed or his suc- 
cessors we have for our w.arrant the 
testimony of a few barbarous Arabians. 
And, on the other hand, we are to regard 




the authority of Titus Livius, Plutarch, 
Tacitus, and, in short, of all the authors 
and witnesses, Grecian, Chinese, and 
Roman Catholic, who have related any 
miracle in their particular religion ~I say, 
we are to regard their testimony in the 
same light as if the}' had mentioned that 
Mohamnicd.'in minicle, and had in express 
terms contnidicted it with the s.ame cer- 
tainty as they have for tlie miracle they 
relate. This argument may .appear over- 
subtle and refined, hut Is not in reality 
dilTeront from the reasoning of a judge 
who supposes that the credit of two wit- 
nesses, maintaining a crime against any- 
one, is deslroj'ed by the testimony of two 
others*, who aiFirm him to have been two 
hundred leagues distant at the same 
instant when the crime is said to have 
been committed. 

One of the best attested miracles in all 
profane hisloi}’ is that which Tacitus 
tvptirts of Vespasian, who cured a blind 
man in Alexandria I'ty means of his spittle, 
and a lame man b}' the mere touch of his 
fool, in obedience It) a vision of the god 
Serapis, who Iiad enjoiiietl them to have 
recourse to tht* i niperor lor these mira- 
culous cures. rile story may he seen in 
that fiiK- liislt)rian,’ where e\eiy circum- 
stance seems to add wi-ighl to the. testi- 
mony, and might ho tlispla\t:d at Large 
with all the force t)f argunuMit and 
elotjiience if an\i>iie u aat; in)w ctincerned 
tt) enlorce tlie tividenre of that exploded 
and idolatrt»u.s superstition the gravity, 
solidity, age, .and probity t)f so ^reat an 
emperor, who, througli the wlu)le course 
of his life, ctmversed in a familiar manner 
with his friends and courtiers, and never 
.affected tlmsc extraordinary airs of divinity 
assumed by Alexander and I.)emetriu.s ; 
the historian, ,a contemporary writer, 
notud for candour aiul veracity, and 
withal the greatest and most ixnelrating 
genius, perhaps, ol all antiquity, and so 
free from any tendency to credulity that he 
even lies under tlie contiary imputation of 
Atheism .and profaneness ; the persons 
fia)m whose .authority he related the 
miracle, of est.ahlislied character for judg- 
ment and verai:ity, as we may well presume, 
eye-witnesses of the fact, and conlirming 
their testimony after the Flavian family 
was despoiled of the empire, and could no 
longer give .any reward as the price of a. 
lie. Utrumqui’, qui mtetfuere^ nunc quoqite 

* v.,c.Tp.8, Suetonius g-ivc« ncnrJy the same 

account in Vita. Vesp. 
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memorant^ post/juam nulhim mendacio 
pretiuvi. To wliicli if we ;idd the public 
nature of the facts as related, it will 
appear that no evidence can well be sup- 
posed stronger for so j^ross and so palp- 
able a fjtlsehood. 

Tiiere is also a memorable story related 
by Cardinal de ReU, which may well 
deserve our consideration. Wiien that 
intrif^'uinj^ politician lied into Spain to 
avoid the persecution of his enemies he 
passed throuj^h Saragossa, the capital of 
Arraj^on, wliere he was shown, in the 
cathedral, a man who h.id served seven 
years as a doorkeeper, and was well known 
to everybody in towji that had ever paid 
his devotions at that church, fie had 
been seen for so long a time wanting a 
leg, but recovered tliat limb by the rub- 
bing of holy oil upon the stump ; and the 
cardinal assures us that he saw him with 
(wo legs, 'riiis miracle was vouched by 
all the canons of the church, and the 
whole company in town were appealed to 
for a confirmation of the fact, whoin the 
cardinal found by their i:ealous devotion 
to be thorough believers of tlie miracle. 
Here the relator was also contemporary 
to the supposed prodigy ; of an incredulotts 
and libenine chai acter, as well as of great 
genius; the miracle of so a 

nature as could scan ely admit of a coun- 
terfeit, and the witnesses very numerous, 
and all of them in a manner spectators of 
the fact towhich they gave their testimony. 
And what adds mightily to the force of 
the evidence, and may double our surprise 
on this ociasion, is that the cardinal him- 
self, who rvl.ates the story, seems jiot to 
give any credit to it, and cousenueiilly 
cauuoL be suspected of any concurrence in 
the hoi) fraud. 1 le considered justly th.at 
it was not requisite in order to reject a 
fact of this nature to he able accurately to 
disprove the testimony, and to trac e its 
falsehood through all the circumstances 
of knavery anti credulity which produced 
it. fie know that, as this was commonly 
altogether impossible at any sm.all distance 
of time and place, so was it extremely 
difilcult even where one was immediately 
present, by reason of the bigotry, igno- 
rance, cimning, and roguery of a great 
part of mankind. lie therefore concluded, 
like a just reasouer, that such an evidence 
carried falsehood upon the very face of it, 
and that a miracle supported by any 
human testimony was more properly a 
sub ject of derision than of argument. 
|P|Xlicre surely never was a greater num- 


ber of miracles ascribed to one persor 
than those which were lately said to have 
been wrought in France upon the tomb o\ 
Abb<S Paris, the famous jansenist, witl' 
whose sanctity the people were so lonfj 
deluded. The curing of the sick, giving 
hearing to the deaf and sight to the 
blind were everywhere talked of as the 
usu.al clfccts of that holy sepulchre. But, 
what is more extraordinary, many of the 
miracles were immediately proved upor 
the spot before judges of unquestioned 
integrity, attested by witnesses of credil 
and distinction, in a learned age, and on 
the most eminent theatre that is now in 
the world. Nor is this all ; a relation O! 
them was published and dispersed every- 
where , nor were the Jesuits, though n 
learned body, supported by the civil 
magi si rale, and det“rmlned enemies tc 
those opinions In whose favour Ihe 
miracles were said to have been wrought, 
ever .able distinctly to refute or detect 
them. Where shall we find such a num- 
ber of circumstances agreeing to the 
corroboration of one fact? And what 
h.ave we to oppose to such a cloud ol 
witnesses but the absolute impossibility 
or miraculous nature of the events which 
they relate? And this surely, in the eyes 
of all reasonable people, will alone be 
regarded as a sulhcieiU refutation. 

Is the consequence just, because some 
human testimony has the utmost force 
and authority in some cases- when it 
relates the battle of Philippi or Pharsalia, 
for instance that therefore all kinds ol 
testimony must in all cases have equal 
force and authority? Suppose that the 
Qusarean and Pompeian factions had, 
t'ach of them, claimed the victory in these 
battles, and that the historians of each 
party had uniformly ascribed the advan- 
tage to their own side, how could man- 
kind at this distance have been able to 
determine between them? The con- 
trariety is equally strong between the 
miracles related by Herodotus or Plutarch 
and those delivered by Marl.ana, Bede, or 
any monkish historian. 

The wise lend a very academic faith to 
every report which favours the passion of 
the reporter ; whether it m.agnities his 
country, his family, or himself, or in any 
other way strikes in with his natural 
inclinations and propensities. But what 
greater temptation than to appear a 
missionary, a prophet, an ambassador 
from heaven ? Who would not encounter 
many d.ingers and difiiculties in order to 
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attain so sublime a character ? Or if, by 
the help of vanity and a heated imaj^ina- 
tion, a man has first made a convert of 
himself and entered seriously into the 
delusion, who ever scruples to make use 
of pious frauds in support of so holy and 
meritorious a cause ? 

The smallest spark may here kindle 
into the t^rcatesL flame, because tlie 
materials are always prepared for it. 
The avidian gemts auriculanim^^ tlie 
gazing populace, receive greedily, with- 
out e.vamination, whatever soothes super- 
stition and promotes wonder. 

How many stories of this nature have 
in all ages been detected and exploded in 
their infancy ? How many more have 
been celebrated for a time, and have after- 
wards sunk into neglect .and oblivion? 
Where such repoi ts, therefore, fly .about, 
the solution of the phenomenon is obvu>us, 
and we judge in conformity to regular 
experience and observation when we 
account for it by the known and natural 
principles of credulity and delusion. And 
shall we, r.ather than h.ave recourse to 
S(» natur.al a solution, allow of a miraculous 
violation of the most established laws of 
nature ? 

1 need not mention the difllculty of 
detecting .a falsehood in ar,y private or 
even public history, at the piace wdiere it 
is said to h.appeil, much more when the 
scene is removed to ever so small a dis- 
tance. Kven a court of judicature, with 
.all the authority, accur.acy, and judginent 
which they can employ, iind theni'-elves 
ohen at a loss to distinguish betwee-n 
truth .and talsehood in the most recent 
actions. I3ut the matter never comes to 
any issue if trusted to the common 
method of altercations and deb.ate .and 
flying rumours, especi.ally when men’s 
passions ha\e taken part on either side. 

In the infancy of new religions the 
wise and le.arned commonly esteem the 
matter too inconsiderable to deserve their 
.attention or reg.ard. And when after- 
wards they would willingly detect the 
cheat, in order to undeceive the deluded 
multitude, the season is now' past, and the 
records and w'it nesses which might clear 
up the matter have perished beyond re- 
covery. 

No means of detection rcm.ain but those 
which must be dniwm from the very testi- 
mony itself of the reporters ; and these, 
though alwayssuflicient with the judicious 

* Lucrct. 
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and know'ing, arc commonly too fine to 
fall under the comprehension of the 
vulgar. 

Upon the whole, then, it appears tliat 
no testimony for any kind of miracle has 
ever amounted to a probability, much loss 
to a proof; and that, even supposing it 
amounted to a proof, it w'ould he opposed 
by another proof derived frojn the very 
nature of the fact whicli it would endea- 
vour to establish. It is e.xperieiice only 
which gives authority to hum.ui lesli- 
mony, and it is the same experience which 
assures us of the laws of nature. When, 
therefore, these Uvo kijids of experience 
are contrary, w'c have nothing to do but 
subtract the one from the other and em- 
brace an opinIi>n, either on otie side or the 
other, w'itii that .'issuiancc w'liicb arises 
from the remainder. Hut, according to 
the principle heix* explained, this sub- 
tract ii>!i, w'itli regard to all popular 
religit)ns, auu)imts ti> .an enlii e annibila- 
I tion ; ;uul therefore we may establish it 
as a maxim that no human testimony c.'in 
have such foice as lo prove a miracle and 
ni.dvc it a just fouiulatlon for any such 
syskan of religion. 

1 beg the limilaiioiis lit'ie made m.aybe 
remarked, when 1 say tli.at a mirat le can 
iiiwor be provc'd so a.s lo be tlie foundation 
of a S 3 's(em of religion, f'or I own that, 
otherwise, there may possibly be miracles, 
or violations of the usual coarse of nature, 
of such a kind as lo admit of proof from 
luim.an testimony ; tliongb, perhaps, it 
wall be impt>ssible to lind any sui b In all 
the records tif history. Tims, suppose all 
.authors, in all languages, agree that from 
January isl, iO(x>, there was a total dark- 
ness over the wdiole earth for eight daj's ; 
suppose tliat the tradition of tliis extra- 
ordinary event is still strong and lively 
among the people ; that all travellers who 
return from foreign countries bring us 
accounts of the same tradition, without 
the least variation or conlradiclion, it is 
evident that our piestnt philosophers, 
instead of doubting' the tact, ought to 
receive it as certain, and ought lo search 
ftir the causes whent:e it might be derived. 
The decay, corruption, and dissolution of 
nature is an event rendered prob.'ible by 
so many analogies that any phenomenon 
wliieh seems to lia\e a tendency towards 
that c.'itasiropbe comes within the reach 
of human testimony, if that testimony be,, 
very extensive .and uniform. 

lUit suppose that all the bistori.ans w'ho 
treat of J'higland should agree that on 
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January ist, 1600, Queen Elizabeth died ; 
’^at both before and after her death she 
was seen b^ her physicians and the whole 
court, as IS usual with persons of her 
rank ; that her successor was acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed by the Parliament; 
and that, alter being interred a month, 
she again appeared, resumed the thronej 
and governed England for three years ; I 
must confess that I should be surprised 
at the concurrence of so many odd cir- 
cumstances, but should not have the least 
inclination to believe so miraculous an 
event. I should not doubt of her pre- 
tended dcatli, and of those other public 
circumstances tliat followed it; I should 
dnly assert it to li.ivc bcL'ii ptelended, and 
that it neither was, nor possibly could be, 
real. You would in \aiti object to me 
the difiiculty and almost impossibilitv of 
deceiving the world in an affair of stub 
consequeme ; the W'isdom and solid judg- 
ment of that renowned queen ; with the 
little or no .'uKanlage wliiih she could 
reap from so poor an ailitue. All this 
might astonish me ; hut I would still 
reply th.it the knaveiyand folly of men 
are such common phenomena that I 
should i.ither belie\e the most cxtia- 
ordiiiary events to arise from their con- 
currence than admit of so signal a viola- 
tion of the laws of natnro. 

13 ut, should this miracle he .inciibed to 
any new system of leligion, men in all 
ages have been so much imposed oji by 
ridiculous stories of tli.U kind th.it this 
very circumstance would be a tnll pi oof 
of <i cheat, and suilicicnt, with all men of 
sense, not only to make them reject ihe 
fact, but even reject it wltlunit faiiher 
ex.amination. Though the Being to 
whom the miracle is asciibed be, in this 
case, Almighty, it does not, upon that 
account, Ixjcome a whit more {aobahle, 
since it is impossible for us to know the 
attributes or actions of such a Being other- 
wise than from the experience which we 
have of his produ-'tions in the usual 
course of nature. This still x educes us 
to past ob.servatlon, and obliges us to 
compare the instances of the viol.ition of 
truth in the testinmny of men with those 
of the violation of the laws of nature by 
miracles, in order to judge which of them 
fis most likely and probable. As the viola- 
{t|ons of truth aie more common in the 
^Stimony concerning religious miracles 
l|||an in that concerning any other matter 
'^ffact, thi.s must diminish very much the 
liuthority of the former testimony, and 


make us form a general resolution never 
to lend any attention to it, with whalcter 
specious pretence it may be covered. 

Lord Bacon seems to have embraced 
the same principles of reasoning, “ VVe 
ought,” says ho, “ to make a collection or 
particular history of all monsters and 
prodigious births or productions, and, in 
a word, of everything new, rare, and 
extraordinary in nature. But this must 
be dune with the most severe scrutiny, 
lest we depart from truth. Above all, 
eveiy relation must be considered as sus- 
picious which depends in any degree upon 
religion, as the prodigies of Livy:; and, 
no less so, everything that is to be found 
in the writers of natural magic or alchemy, 
or such authors, who seem, all of them, 
to have an unconquerable appetite for 
falsehood and fable.”* 

1 am the better pleased with the method 
of reasoning here delivered, as I think it 
may seive to confound those dangerous 
friends or disguised enemies to the Chris- 
tian icligion, who have undertaken to 
defend it by theprinciplesof humai reason. 
Our most holy religion is founded on 
Jaitky not on reason ; and it is a suie 
method of exposing it to put it to such a 
trial as it is by no means fitted to endure. 
To make this more evident, let us examine 
those miracles related in Scripture, and, 
not to ]o-»e ourselves in too wide a field, 
let us confine ourselves to such as we fiiiJ 
in the Pentateuch, which we shall examine, 
accoiding lc> the piinciples of these pre- 
tended Chiisiians, not as the word or tesli- 
niuny of God himself, but as the produc- 
tion of a mere human wi iter and historian. 
Ilcie, then, we are lirst to f onsider a 
book, presented to us by a baibarous and 
igiioiant people, written in an age wlien 
they were stili more barbarous, and in all 
probability long after the facts which it 
relates, coiroboraled by no concurring 
testimony, and resembling those fabulous 
accounts which every nation gives of its 
origin. Upon reading this oook we find 
it full of prcxligies and miracles. It give.s 
an account of a slate of the world and 
of human nature entirely difierenl from 
the present ; of our fall from that slate ; 
of the age of man extended to near a 
thousand years ; of the destruction of the 
world by a deluge ; of the arbitrary choice 
of one i^ople as the favourites of heaven, 
and that peo|)lc the countrymen of the 
author ; of their deliverance from bondage 

> Nov. Otg., lib. ii., aph. 09^ 
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by prodigies the most astonishing imagin- 
able. 1 desire anyone to lay his hand 
upon his heart, and, after a serious con- 
sideration, declare whether he thinks that 
the falsehood of such a book, supported 
by such a testimony, would be more 
extraordinary and miraculous than all the 
miracles it rebates, which is, however, 
necessary to make it be received according 
to the measures of probability above 
established. 

What wo helve said of miracles may be : 
applied, without any variation, to pro- 
phecies ; and, indeed, all prophecies are real 
miracles, and as such only can be admitted 
as proofs of any revelation. If it did not 
exceed the capacity of human nature to 


foretell future events, it would be absurd 
to employ any prophecy as an argument 
for a divine mission or authority from 
heaven. So that, upon the whole, we 
may conclude that the Christian religion 
not only was at first attended ivith 
miracles, but even at this day cannot 
be believed by any reasonable person 
without one. Mere reason is insullicicnt 
to convince us of its veracity. And who- 
ever is moved hy fnitfi to assent to it is 
conscious of a conliiuied miracle in his 
own person, which subverts all the. prin- 
ciplesof bis understanding, and gives him 
a determination to believe what is most 
contrary to custom anti experience. 


Skction XT. 


OF A PARTICULAR PROVini’NCF AND Ob^ A 
FUTURE SrATE 


I WAS lately engaged in conversation with 
a friend who loves sceptical paradoxes ; 
where, though he advanced many prin- 
ciples of whicli I can by no means approve, 
yet, as they seem to be curious and to bear 
some relation to the chain of reasoning 
carried on throughout this inquiry, 1 
shall here copy them from my memory as 
accurately as I can, in order to submit 
tltfem to the judgment of the reader. 

Our conversation began willi my 
admiring the singular good fortune of 
philosophy, which, as it requires entire 
liberty above all other privileges, and 
chiefly flourishes from the free opposition 
of sentiments and argumentation, received 
its first birth in an age and count ly of 
freedom and toleration, and was never 
cramped, even in its most extravagant 
principles, by any creeds, concessions, or 
penal statutes. For, except the banish- 
ment of Protagoras and the death of 
Socrates, which last event proceeded partly 
from other motives, there are scarcely | 
dny instances to be met with in ancient I 


history of this bigoted jiMhmsy with 
which the prt'sent age is so miieb infested, 
lipicurus lived at Alliens to an advanced 
age in peace and lrani{uilllt 3 ' ; Epicureans ‘ 
were even admitted to receive the s.acer- 
dolal character, and to officiate at the 
altar in the most sacred rites of the 
estahlislied religion. And the public 
encouragement "■ of pensions and salaries 
was afforded equally, by the wi.sest of all 
the Roman emperors,^ to tlur professors 
of every sei:t of philosophy. flow 
requisite such kind of treatment wa^ 
to philosophy in her early youth will 
easily he conceived if we refiect that even 
at present, when she may he supposed 
more hardy and robust, she bears with 
much difficulty the inclemency of tl\e 
seasons, and those harsh winds of calumny 
and persecution which blow upon her. 

You admire, says my friend, as the 
singular good fortune of philosophy what 

‘ crofxir. ^ AairlOau 
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seems to result from the natural course of 
thing^s, and to be unavoidable in every 
age and nation. This pertinacious 

bigotry, of which you complain as so 
fatal to philosopliy, is really her offspring, 
who, after allying with superstition, 
separates himselt entirely from the interest 
of his parent, and becomes her most 
inveterate enemy and persecutor. Specu- 
lative dogmas of religion, the present 
occasions of such furious dispute, could 
not possibly be conceived or admitted in 
the early ages of the world, when man- 
kind, being wholly illiterate, formed an 
idea of religion more suitable to their 
weak apprehension, and composed their 
tenets of such tales chiefly as were the 
objects of traditional belief more than of ! 
argument or disputation. After the lirst j 
alarm, therefore, was over, which arose 
from the new paradoxes and principles of ' 
the philosophers, these tea».hcrs seem 
ever after, during the ages of antiquity, I 
to have liv’od in grisit harmony with the 
established superstition, and to ha\e made 
a fair partition of mankind between them 
— -the former claiming all (he learned ajid 
wise, the latter possessing ail the vulg.ir 
and illiterate. 

It seems then, say 1, that you le;i\e 
politics eiiltrely out of the tiuestion, and 
never suppose that a wise inaglslrato. can 
justly he jealous of certain tenets of philo- 
sophy, such as those of lilpicurus, which, 
denying a divine existence, and conse- 
quently a providence and a future sl.tle, 
seem to loosen in a great measure llie- 
tics of morality, and may be supposed hu' 
that reason peiiiicious to the peace of 
civil society. 

I know, replied he, tli.at in fact these 
persecutions never in any age proceeded 
from cahn reast)n, or from experience of 
the pernicious consequences of philosophy, 
but arose entirely from passioti .and preju- 
dice. But what if I should advance 
farther and assort that, if Iqiicurus had 
been accused before the people by any of 
the sycophants or infornua s of those days, 
he could easily have defended his cause 
and proved his principles of philosophy to 
be as salutary as those of his adversaries, 
who endeavoured with such zeal to expose 
him to the public hatred and jealousy ? 

I wish, said I, you would try your 
eloquence upon so extraordinary a topic, 
and make a speech for Epicurus wliich 
might satisfy, not the mob of Athens, if 
you will allow that ancient and polite city 
to hav’e contained any mob, but the more 


I philosophical part of his audience, such as 
might be supposed capable of comprehend- 
ing his arguments. 

The matter would not be difficult upon 
such conditions, replied he. And, if you 
please, 1 shall suppose myself Epicurus 
for a moment, and make you stand for 
the Athenian people, and shall deliver you 
such an harangue as will fill all the urn 
with white beans, and leave not a black 
one to gratify the malice of my adver- 
saries. 

Very well ; pray proceed upon these 
suppositions. 

1 come hitlicr, O ye Athenians, to justify 
in your assembly what I maintained in 
my school, and I find myself impeached 
by furious antagonists instead of reason- 
ing with calm and dispassionate inquirers. 
VoLir deliberations, wliich of right should 
be directed to questions of public good 
and llie interest of the commonwealth, 
arc diverted to the disquisitions of specu- 
lative philosojihy ; and these magnificent 
but perhaps fruitless inquiries take place 
of your more familiar but more useful 
occupations. But so far as in me lies I 
will prevent this abuse. VVe shall not 
here dispute concerning the origin and 
government of worlds. Wc shall only 
inquire how far such questions concern 
the public interest. And if I can persuade 
\ou that they are entirely indifferent to 
the pe.ice of society and security of govern- 
ment, I lu>pg that you will presently send 
us hack to our schools, there to examine 
at leisure the question the most sublime, 
but at the same lime the most speculative 
of all philosophy. 

The religious philosophers, not satisfied 
with the tradillon of your forefathers 
and doctrine of your priests (in which 
I willingly acquiesce), indulge a rash 
curiosity in trying how far they can estab- 
lish religion upon the principles of rcasoq, 
and they thereby excite, instead of satis- 
fying, the doubts which naturally arise 
from a diligent and scrutinous inquiry, 
'riiey paint in the most magnificent 
colours the order, beauty, and wise 
arrangement of the universe ; and then 
ask if such a glorious display of intelli- 
gence could proceed from the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, or if chance could 
produce what the greatest genius can 
never sufficiently admire. I shall not 
examine the justness of this argument. 

I shall allow it to be as solid as my 
antagonists and accusers can desire. It. 
is sufficient if 1 can prove from this very 
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tcasoninjy that the question is entirely no lo>s skilful in stoiio aiul in.nbli' tlian 
speculative, and that when, in my philo- in coKairs. 'Die talents and dis- 

sophical disquisitions, 1 deny a providence plaved in llie particular woi k heit'ie us : 


.and a future slate, I undenniiic not the 
^"foundations of society, hut advance prin- 
ciples which they themselves, upon their 
own topics, if they ar^ue consistently, 
must allow to be solid and satisfactory. 

You. then, wlio are niv accusers, have 
ackiiowlcdj.^^ed that tlic chief oi- sole ai'qii- 
nient for a divine existence (which I never 
questioned) is derived from the t>rdei' of 
nature ; where there appear such marks 
of intelliqencc and design tliat you think 
it extra\'ai^ant to assign kir its cause 
either chance or the blind and mii^nided 
force of matter, ^^nl allow that tliis is 
^an arp^ument drawn from elfei ls to cansi*s. 
pFrom the order of the woi Jc \(Ui infer that 
there must have been jiroji'ct and fore- 
thouj^ht in the workman. If yi>u cannot 
make out this point, you allow that your 
com hisiiai fails, and \ou pretend not to 
establish the conclusion in a pixsilc*!' 
latitude than the phenomena of n.atiire 
will jusllly. These are your conc(‘ssions. 

1 desin? you to mark the consetjuencos. 

When we infer any parli» niar cause 
from an effect we must proportion the tuie 
to tlie oilier, and can newr be .allow I'd to 
ascribe to the cause any t|nalities but 
what are exactly sufliciiail ti> produce tiu- 
ell'ect. A K>dy of ten ounces r.iisc'd in an)- 
scale may seiwc as a proof lli.it the coun- 
terhalanclnp- welplit exciads ten muKa*':, 
but can never affi>id a icaismi that it 
exceeds a hundred. 1 f I he cause as.sip ned 
lor any effect be' not sufficient to protluci' 
it, we must either ivject that c ause cn* add 
to it such qualities .as ua'I! t^ive it a jusi 
proportion to theelfect. 1 Jut if w e ast a ihe 
to it further c|ualitie.^, or affirm it capable 
of prcjdueinp- other efiects, wa- c.in oulv 
indii1p;e the licence of conjecM uie, and 
arbitrarily suppose the existence of tpi. di- 
ties and ene'rpies williouL re.asoii or 
authoritv. 

The same rule holds whetlu*r the cause ; 
assip'ncd be brute, unconscious matter or 
a rational, intelligent iHaiip. If the cause , 
be known only by the effect, we never ! 
oup-hl to ascribe to it any qualilles beyond ! 
what are precisely requisite to produce | 
the effect. Nor can we, by any rules of ! 
&,.just reasoning', return back trom the- c.-nise j 
k and infer other effects from it beyond tho.se 
^ by which alone it is known to us. No one, 1 
merely from the sipht of one of Zeuxis’s | 
pictures, could know that lie was also a ! 
statuary or arch'Itect, and was an artist 


I these we may salely conc lude tlie vvoik- 
111. m tc» he pessesj^ed of. J'lic- cause must 
l>e proportioned to the elleet ; and if wo 
exactly and precisely propca lion it, w'e 
sliall never find in it an\ cinalllies lh;it 
point tarther cm* aflord .m infeiencc' coii- 
cerninpf any other desip ii or performance. 
.Such cjiialilies must he samc-wJiat he\ond 
what is rnc'rel)' requisite' for pi odiiciup the 
effect w'hich we c'X.'.mine. 

Allowinp, therefore', the pods to be tlie 
authors of the' exisleiiee or order of the 
I imixerse, it follows that fhev possess that 
j pic'c ise depTee ol' power, inlc illpc'nci', and 
I lvene\c»lencc* which .-ippears in ilic'ir w'(»rk- 
I 'iMiiship : hut nolhinp lardiei can c'ver 
he provetl c-xcepl wc- call In I Ik- assistance 
of exappc'iat Ion and n.ilter)' to supply tlie 
defec'is c»t' arpunu'nl and K'asctninp. So 
far .IS the' Ir.icc's c>f an\’ .ilhibnlc's at 
pu'senl ;ippc-.ii, --o far may wc- conclude 
these attrilniles to exist. 'J'lie supjiosi- 
tion of taithei' at I rihnte •; I - uu-rc' h\po- 
thesis ; muc h inou' the supno .il ion that 
in distant rc pii>n--. ol sp:u c- o; pi'iiculs of 
tinu' ihc-ri' has I>een, or will he, a morc^ 
mapnillcenl dlsj-tla) ol thesf attrlhnles 
and a sc'lic'iiie of adminisl i a ! ion more 
j siiilahle to siieli imapjnai \’ v Ii i ik's. Wo 
I can ne\ir hc'allc'Wed to nioiint iiji from 
I tlie iini\cr.,e, the' elTcct, to Jupiter, tlie 
! eaiise, and tlien dc-',c c-nd dow nwarcls to 
I infe r any lU'W eifei t from that eaii e; as 
i if the prc'sent eHocIs alone- were not 
j c niiic'ly woilhy of tlu' ploiiou'> altrihuU'S 
I which we asciihe to that deil\'. 'file 
' kru^w'lc dpc' ol' the cause- heiiip de ri\-ed 
; seile-Iv I'i'om the e-fl'oi't, the-) must hi- e\ae.tly 
I adjusted to each other; and tlu- one can 
I ne\er refer to .mythinp fartlier, or hii the 
; foundation ol any new infen-nce and e:on- 
I elusion. 

; Wni find certain |)heiu)mena in nature, 
j You seek a cause- o'- author. \"ou 
imapine that yon lia’Ce found him. You 
aftervv.ards become -^o enanioured ol this 
offsprinp- of your brain that )ou ini ipine 
it impossible hut lu- must produe i- sonie- 
thlnp prealer and more- |-erlett than the 
prese-nl scene ol' ihinps, which is so full 
of ill and eJIsoieler. \'ou torpel that tills 
siiperJ.it ive- inie fiipeiii e and bencvolencc 
are entiivh imapinai ) , or at least without 
any foundation in reason, and tliat you 
h.'ive no pround to ascribe to him any 
cjualities but wlial you see he ha', actually 
exerted and displayed in Ills productions, 

u 
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Lei your godb, therefore, O philosophers, 
be suited to the present appearances of 
, nature, and presume not to alter those 
ftppearames by arbitrary suppositions, in 
Order to suit them to the attributes which 
you so fondly asuibe to vour deities. 

When priests and poets, suppoiled by 
your authority, O Athenians, talk of a 
fi^olden or silver which preceded the 
piescnt state of vice and luiseiy, 1 heai 
thcMii with attention and with leverence. 
But when philosophers, who picttnd to 
neglect authotllv and to cultivate leison, ' 
hold the same disv ourse, 1 pay then) not, 

I own, the s.une obsequious submission 
and pious dole rence. I ask: Wliocanied 
them into the celestial regions; who 
admitted them into the couni ils ot tlic 
l^ods ; who opined to thtm the book ol 
fate, that ihiv llius lashly .dlhni that 
their deities Imvo e\Oiutid, 01 will 
cxecul*', <iny pin pose hejond ub.it ha-. 
actu.iHy appealed .•* If thvy till me th it 
they li.ivo nK>uiUed on the slcp^ 01 bv the 
Ifradiial ast cut of 11 ison, and b\ di lumq 
infi'icnies tiom eflt cts (o lausi ,, I sidl 
insist that tlK*y lia\e aideil tlu asiint of 
reason by (he v\Im;s ol iniagmaiion, 
otherwise they ( ould not thus clniiiqe 
their in.imii 1 ol ink leiu c <md aigue tioin 
causes to (itiMs, piesuiuing dial a niou 
pcifeit piodin lion tliaii tlie ptiscut woi I 1 
W'ould be inou sultabk to such jhiIcii 
beings as die goiU, and toigelting tlid 
they have 110 leason 10 asmlx* to tluse 
celestial lx logs am peilutu'ii 01 tm 
attribute but uliit » ni hi loimd 111 du 
present vvoi Id 

Hence all the tinitles-s indiistiy to 
account loi die ill .ippiai niicsot nitnie 
and s.ive the honoui ol die gods, while 
W’c must aclviiow li dge ilie 11 ilils of that 
evil and disorder with vvlnih the woild 
so much abounds. 'I he ob-^tip iie and 
inliactable qii ilities ol mutu, we aie 
told, or the obseivanic of geneial 1 u, s, 01 
some suih leasoii, is tlie sole i.iusi vvhiih 
contiollod the power and beni \okiu e ot 
Jupiter, .md obliged him to cieatemiii- 
kind and e\ei> sensible cicatnie so 
impel feet and so unhapp}. These aiiti- 
butes, then, are, it seems, befoiehand 
taken for granted in theii gieatest lati- 
tude. And upon that supposition I ow n 
that such conjectures may perhaps be 
admitted as plausible solutions of the ill 
phenomena. But still 1 ask : Why take 
these attributes for granted, or why 
'{^scribe to the cause any qualities but 
Vhat actually appear in the effect ? Why 


torture your bmin to justify the course* 
of nature upon suppositions which, for 
aught you know, may be entirely 
imaginary, and of which there are to be 
found no traces in the course of nature ? 

The religious hypothesis, therefore, 
must be considered only as a particular 
method of accounting for the visible 
phenomena of the universe ; but no just 
teasoner wall ever presume to infer fiom 
it any single fact, and alter or add to the 
phenomena in any single particular. If 
vou think that the appearances of things 
prove such causes, it is allowable for 30U 
to diavv an IiifeieiKC conierning theexist- 
enic ol these causes. In suili compH- 
c.ited and sublime subjects even one 
should be indulged in the libcity of 
I onjictuie and .iigumcnt. But heio y'^ou 
ought to ust. It }(>ii come backw.iid, 
.viid, .Mgiiing fiom voiii iufcired laims, 
lonihidi lhal in> otliii tail has existed, 
ot will exist, in (he louise ot u.ituie 
uhiih ni i\ sine .is a lullei displ.ii of 
p.ulituiai atliibutcs, I naist admonish 
\ou that \ou hive dcp<itled fiom the 
iiuihod ol ic<isouing attached to the 
pu '.eut siihjecl, and have ti 1 tainly added 
I sometliing to the atti ibutes of the cause 
beyoud wImI appeals in the eitecl ; othei- 
vvisi vou loukl nevet, with toLiable sense 
01 pmpiicly, itld anv thing to (he citci t 
m oitki to under it inoi o w oi thy ol the 
l Ills'' 

Whcie, thcMi, is the odiousness of th.it 
di'ililiii vvhuli 1 to.u li in my school, 01, 
I. nil' I, wimh 1 ex.iminc in m\f g.'i dens 
Ol what do you find in this whole ques- 
tion wheuin the sccutity of good nioi.ds 
01 the pe ice and older of society is in the 
l(\.si conieined’ 

1 deny .1 pt evidence, you say, and 
Supieme (iovernor ot the w^orld, who 
guides the tour‘-e of events and punishes 
the vitioiis with iiit uny and disrippoint- 
* mint, <ind re w .ads (he viituous wdth 
honour and success in .ill their under- 
tak'iiig-'. But suiely I dmy not the 
course itself of events, which lies open to 
everyone’s inquiiy and examination. I 
acknowledge that, in the present order of 
things, viiLiie is attended with more 
peace of mind than vice, and meets with 
a inoie favouiable icception from the 
world. I am sensible that, according to 
the past experience of mankind, friend- 
ship is the chief joy of human life, and 
moderation the only source of tranquillity 
.end h.ipplness. I never balance betw’ecn 
the virtuous and the vicious course of life, 
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but am sensible that, to a woll-disposed 
mind, every advantage is on the side of 
the former. And what can you say 
more, allowing all your suppositions and 
reasonings?^ You tell me, indeed, that 
this disposition of things proceeds from 
intelligence and design. Rut, whalover 
it proceeds from, the dPsposition Itself, on 
which depends our happiness or mi:r.cry, 
and consequently our conduct and deport- 
ment in life, is still the same. It is still 
open for me, as well as you, to regulate 
my behaviour by my cxpeiicnce of past 
events. And if you aflirm thrit, while a 
divine providence is allowed, and a 
supreme distributive justice in the uni- 
verse, I ought to expect some more par- 
ticular reward of the good and punish- 
ment of the bad beyond the ordinary 
course of events, I here find the same 
fall.'ury which I have before endea\oured 
to detect. You persist in imagining that, 
if we grant that divine existence for which 
you so earnestly contend, you may safely 
infer consequences from it, and add 
something to the experienced order of 
nature, by arguing from the atiributt's 
which you ascribe to y<Hir gods. You 
seein not to remember (li.it all your 
reasonings on this suliject c.an only be 
drawn from effects t(' causes, and th.it 
every argument deduced from c.-mse-. to 
effects must of noccssliy be a gri>ss 
sophism, since it is imji<)-.sible for you to 
know anything of the cause but what you 
have auteccvlently not iuferi'ed, hut dis- 
covered to tile full ill the effect. 

Rut wliat must a philosopher think of 
those vain rea'-onei s, \\ ho, instead of re- 
garding the present fieiie of things as 
tlie sole ohjeet of their contemplaiioii, sti 
far reverse the vvholi* ('oiii sc of nature as 
to render this life merely a ]>;iss.-ii;e to 
something farther a [xmcIi, which leads 
to a greater and \ as(ly dili’ereiit building; 
a prologue, which serves only to inlRiduce 
tlie piece and give it moie grace and pro- 
priety ? Whence, do you tliink, c.an such 
philosophers derive their idea of the gods ? 
From their own conceit and Imagination 
surely. For, if they derived it from the 
present phenomena, it would never point 
to anything farther, but must be exactly 
adjusted to them. That the divinity may 
possibly he endowed with attributes which 
we have never seen exerted — may be 
governed by principles of action which 
we cannot discover to be satisfied : all 
this will freelv he allowed. Rut still this 
is mere possibility and hypothesis. We 


never can have naison to /«A / an v .at tri- 
butes or any principles of action in him, 
but so far as we know them to haw been 
exerted and satisfied. 

Arc there auy maiks of a distrilmlivi. 
justice in the worltf ? If you answer in 
the artlrmadw, I conchalo that, sIncQ 
justice here exerts itself, it is satisfied. 
If you reply in the neg.itive, I conclude 
that you have then no nx'ison to ascribe 
justice, in our sense of it, to the gods. Il 
you hold a medium hel ween affirmation 
and negation, by saving that the justice 
of the gods at present exerts itself in part 
hut not in Its full extent, I answer tiuit 
you have no n-ason to give it any par- 
ticular extent, hut only so far as ytiu seo 
it at present exert Itself. 

Thus 1 bring’ the dispute, O Aiheniruis, 
to a short issue with my antagonists. 
The course of nature lies open to my con- 
li'inplalion as well as to i heirs. The 
experienced (nilii of events is the gri'at 
Bl.'ind.ud by which w'O nil regulale our 
conduct. Nothing else can he appealed 
to, in the field or in the senate. Nothing 
else oiip;h( ever to he heard of in the 
sclu'ol or in the closet. In vain would 
our limited utulerstanding hrisak through 
lho.5e boundaries which are too narrow 
for i'lir fond im.-igiiniion. While we 
argue irom (ho course of nature ;uul infer 
a particular inlelligint cause w hich first 
bestowed, and still preserves, order in the 
unlveise, we emhrru'i' ii principle which 
is both uncert;iin and useless. It is un- 
leil.ain bisausi' ibe subject lies entirely 
beyond the reach of human expeiieiicc. 
li is useless because, our knowledge of 
(his c.ause being derived entirely from 
the course of nature, we can never, 
according to the rules of just reasoning, 
return back from the cause with any new 
inference, or, making additions to the 
common and experienced course of 
nature, establish any new-’ principles of 
c<-»nduct and behaviour. 

1 observe (said I, finding he had finished 
his harangue) that you neglect not the 
artifice of the demagogues old ; and, 
as you W'Cre pleased to m.ike me stand 
for the people, you insinuate yourself into 
my favour by enihracing those principles 
to w'hich you know I have alw.ays ex- 
pressed a particular altachnient. But, 
allowing >ou to make experience (as, in- 
deed, I think you ought) the only standard 
of our judgment concerning this and all 
other qm.'.lion-^ of fact, 1 doubt not but, 
frojii the very same experieiKc to which 
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you appoal, it may be possible to refute 
this reasonitij^ which you have put into 
the mouth of Kpicurus. If you saw, for 
instance, a half-finishecl buildinj^ siir- 
rouiiclod with heaps of brick and stone 
and mortar, and all the Instruments of 
masonry, could you not infer from the 
effect that it was a woi k of desit^n and 
conliivancc ? And could you not return 
aj^ain from this inferia'd cause to infer 
new additi()ns to the efi'et I, aiul coni iude 
that tile buildiii:;' would soon be linished 
and I'v'ceive all (he furllu'r iiiipro\ emeiUs 
which an (\iuld bestow ujion it ? If \H)u 
saw upon the sea-sliorc the pi ini of one 
human foot, you would conclude (hat a 
man had passi'd lliat wa\ , and that he 
had nl.so left the trac es of the other fool, 
thou?j^h effaced liy the rollint^’ of the sands 
or inundation of the \\alers. Why, (hen, 
do you rel'use admit the saim.* method 
of reasoiilni;' witli rei^'.ird to the order of 
natun.'? t'onsider llie world and (he 
present life only as an imperfect lniildinr;' 
iVom whli h \ou can infer a supc.-iior Intel- 
lij,^ence ; and, arriulni; from that superior 
ijitelli,r;‘ence, whii li ean lea\e nothinr; im- 
perfect, why may you not inli-r a more 
iinished scheim- or plan wiilch will 
recci\'e its completion in some distmil 
poliit id' siiace or time? Are not these 
methods of re.tsoninc; exactly similar? 
And under what jiivtinie can you 
cml^race the one wliile \ou reject the 
other ? 

'I’he inllnite differeiK'e of the subjects, 
repllcil he, Is a sniiicient I'oimdation for 
this illlference in m\ conclusions. In 
works of ////;//</;/ art and contrivance it is 
allowable to advaiici.' from the effect to 
the cause, and, reiurnlni;; back from the 
caust,', to form new inferences concernlnt;^ 
the efk'Cl, and cxamiiu' the alterations 
which it lias prohaldy imi.lL-iy;one, or ma\- 
Still undeii^o. Ihii what is liie foundation 
of this method of reasouin;; ? Plainly 
this -that man is a h/oini;- w horn we know 
by experience, whvisc mo.tivesand desit^ns 
we ai\' actpiainted wi‘h, and whose pro- 
jects and inclitiativms ha\e a certain con- 
nection and co'ierence, accoidiiir;- to ihe 
laws which nature has estaldisheil for the 
f^overument of such a civature. W'hen, 
tlicre fore, we fmd that ;m\ work has pro- 
ceeded from the skill and industry of man 
— as we are ollierwise acquainted with 
the nature of llu- animal, we can draw a 
hundred inferences concerning- what may 
be expected iVom ]ilm,and these inferences 
will all be founded in experience and ob- 


servation. Put did we know man only 
from the single work or production which 
we examine, it were impossible for us to 
argue in this manner, because, our know- 
ledge of all the qualities which we ascribe 
Ui him being in that case derived from 
: (he production, it is impossible they could 
; point to anything' further, or be (he foun- 
; dation of any new inference. The print 
1 of a foot in the sand can only prove, when 
, considered alone, that there was some 
: ligure adapted ti.» It by which it was pro- 
I diiced ; but the print of a human foot 
I pro\'es likewise, from oiir other expe- 
• rieiice, that there was probably another 
; fiu>t which also left its impression, though 
i effaced by time or other accidents. Here 
[ we mount from the effect to the cause ; 

I and, descending again from the cause, 

I inter alleratii>ns in the ellect ; but this is 
i not a continuation of the same simple 
. chain of reasoning. Wc comprehend in 
‘ this case a hundred other experiences and 
; ohscrxat Ions concerning (lie unual ligure 
j ;md members t)f that species of animal, 
j without which this method of argument 
must I'-e consiclejed .as fallacious and 
; sophistical. 

I 'fhe c.'ise is not the same with our 
j n.M'oniugs from the w'orks of nature, 
j 'Phe Deity is knowii to us only by Ids 
j prv'ductiou'-, .and is a single being in the 
I uni\erse, not comprehended under any 
I spei ii's or genus, from whose exiK'rieiiced 
j .attributes or qualities w'c can by analogy 
I infer any attrii-tulo or quality in him. As 
j tiu' universe sliows w'istiom and g-oodness, 

: we infer wisdom and goodness. .\s it 
I shows a particular degree of these per- 
j fections, we infer a particular degree of 
j them, precisely adajited to the effect 
i wliich we examine. But further .attri- 
, butes, or further degrees of the same 

■ attributes, we can ne\cr be authorised to 
; inier or siqipose b) 'uiy rules of just 
! reasoning. Now, without some such 
; license of supposition, it is impossible 

fur us to argue from the cause or infer 
1 any alteration in the clTect bc\i)nd what 
j ha-. Iiumedicael}’ lalleii under ourobserva- 
' tion. Greater good produced by this 
Being must still proxe a grcjitcr degree 
; of goodness ; a more impartial distribii- 

■ (ion of rewards and punishments must 
proiev'd from a greater regard to justice 

‘ and equil}’. lAery supposed addition to 
, the works of natuie makes an addition to 
j the attributes of the author of nature ; 

! and consequently, being entirely unsup- 
ported by any reason or argument, can 
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^ never be admitted but as mere conjec- 
ture and hypothesis.* 

The great source of our nil.slake in this 
subject, and of the unbounded licence of I 
cbnjeclurc which wc indulge, is that we | 
tacitly consider ourselves as in the place 
of (he Supreme Being, and conclude that 
he will on every occasion observe the same 
conduct which we ourselves in his situa- 
tion would have embraced as reasonable 
and eligible. But, besides that the ordi- 
nary course of nature may convince us 
(hat almost everything is regulated by 
principles and maxims very dllTercnt from 
ours- besides this, 1 say, it must evidently 
appear contrary to all rules of analogy to 
reason from the intentions and projects of 
men to (hose o‘f a Being st) diri’erenl and 
so much superior- In human nature 
there is a certain experienced coherence 
of designs and inclinations, so that when, 
from any fact, we have discovered tme 
intention of any man, it may often be 
reasonable from experienci- to infer 
another, and draw a long cliain of con- 
clusions concerning his past (.)r futuri- 
('onduct. But this method of reasoning 
can never have jdace vvilh regard to a 
Being so remote and Incompreli. iisible, 
who bears much less analog)' to any 
other being in the universe than the sun 
to a waxen taper, jind \v ho discovers him- 
self only by some faint traces or out lines, 
beyond which we have lU) autluaity to 
ascribe to him any arti ibute or perlection. 
What we Imagine to be a superior perl’ec- 
lion may really be a delect. Or wi-re it 
ever so much a perfectlt)n, the ascribing 
of it to the Supreme lieiiig, wb.ere it 
.appears not to have been really excu'ti-d to 
the full in his works, savours moie of 

I In f^fneral, II m;»y, I (liiiik, be establi-lied ;is a 
niaxini UiaU wlien- any eaiisc is knonii In it-; 

pailiiiilar ell'e. ts, it miiNt hr imiH'ssihK" to in!, r ;inv 
new elFeels Iroin tli.it cause, since the qualities wliiili 
.are nquisite te produce llu-se new effects .alou};^ with 
lluj f'ornuT must either be ditferenl or suj)ii!*'i or of 
more cx-tensivc operation tlian tlios< wle'ch siinpl\ pro- 
duced the effect whenci' aloiu- tlie cau-.e is sujipos.-d to 
be known to ns. Wo c.m never, ibereloia-, li.ive anv 
reason to suppose tlie i-visli-uci- o* tlu-si; qu.'diti-. s. To 
say tli.it tiic new effects tnoce d oulv Irvun .i coutinu.i- 
tion of the same ener^\ which is aln ady known tri>in 
the first effects will nc>t r.’nun'e the iliifleullv. l'\>r, 
even yrantiuj> this to be the lase (which e;in seldmn fs: 
supposed), till' va-rv eiinlinn.ition and exertion of a tike 
enerj^y (for it is impossilile it i.m be absolutely the 
s.ame) -1 s:iy, this exertion of ,'i like energy, in a dif- 
ferent period of space and tinns is ;i very arhitr.irv 
supposition, .and what tliere tymiiot possddy hi- any 
Ir.accs of in the e!le,-ts fiann whicli all our knowh-dife of 
the cause is or:j^urii!\ derived. Let the ///y»'/-/Yv/ i.uise 
be exactly proportioned (as it should be) to tlie kiiowai 
effect, and it is impossible th.it it can possess any 
qualities tro.n wiiich uew or ddicient eJicets can be 
tn/urrgd. 


flatlcryand panogyiic than of just reason- 
ing and sound philosophv'. .Ml llio philo- 
sophy, therefore, in the vvxirld, aiul all ihe 
religion, which is nolhing hut a speiies 
of philosophv, will never he ahle to cany 
fis beyond the iisiuil course of cxpoiIviKc, 
or give us measures of conJucl afid 
behaviour dilfereiU from those whh h are 
Itirnished by rencelious on eommon life. 
No new fad ean ever be inlet retl iVom the 
lollgiotis bs pot hc'sis ; no event foreseen 
or loretold ; no reward or punishment 
e\pecU‘d or dreaded be\ond vvh.tl is 
already known bv practii e and observ.i- 
tion. So lhat my .'ipitlogy for Ivpiciiru.s 
will still ap|U'ar solid and sal isfactory ; 
nor have the political inleresis of society 
any connection with (be philosophical 
disputes concernlfig metaphysics and 
religion. 

There is still one clrcumslance, replied 
1, which )ou set'in to have oveiloo!<ed. 
Tbougb 1 should allow vour premises, I 
must deny vt»urcoiu hislon. \'ou cttnclude 
that u'ligious tloiTrines and reasoiungs 
am li;tvi‘ no iulUience on life, because 
(bey to have no iiilbietice ; never 

consideiing ihal nieii leason iiol in (lie 
.same m.miier )ou tio, bul draw many 
coiisecj lienees from I lie belief of a divine 
exisleniH', aiul siippt'se that the Deity will 
iiillid pimisluneiiU on vict‘ .aiul Ix'stow 
revvaitls on vlrliK- be)iuul vvlial appear in 
(be ordinary t oui se of nalure. \\'hetber 
this reasoning of I lu ll s be jusi or not is 
no m.'itter. lls influence on tlieir life, aiul 
conduct must still be the s.aiiie. .And 
those vvlu) attempt tt> disabin-e lliein of 
such prejudices ni;iy, for auglil 1 Icnovv, 
be good reasoners, but 1 cannot allow 
them to be g'ood citizens and |ioIilicians, 
since they free men from one. restraint 
upon llieir passions and m.ike liie Jj'li iiige- 
i 7 ieiit of (he I.iws of society, in one 
respect, moie easy and sei iire. 

After all I mav, pialiaps, .agree to your 
general coiulusion in lavonr of lilnaly, 
tlu>ugli UjHui dilTereiit ju eiihse.'. from those 
on which vou lauli.a vi>ur to lotiiul it. 1 
think that the .Slate ought to tolerate 
every priiu'iple of philosophy ; nor is there 
an instance ih.at any go'cernment has 
suffered in its political interests by such 
indulgence. Tluae is no enthusiasm 
among philosophers; their doclrines are 
not verv alluring to the people; and no 
restraint can hi- put uiv.iii ilieir reason- 
iiig--> hut what must be of dangerous 
co!isei|ueuce to the sciences, and even to 
the Slate, by pav ing the wav for jier cctillon 



<ind oppression in points where the genci- 
ahty of mankind are moio deeply in- 
terested and com tilled. 

But there ocriii ^ to me (eontinued I^, 
with regard to \oiu ni.iin topic, a diHw 
CuUy, which I shall just pio|)oso to )ou 
without insisting on it, lest it Ic id into 
reasonings of too nut and delicate a 
nature. In a wtud, I inu( h doubt vchclhcr 
it be possible lor a t lusc to be known 
Dtil) b) Its e Met I (as u b i\e ill alon 4 sup- 
posed), 01 to be ol so singulai <intl pu- 
ticuJat a n.ituie as to b i\c no p u iliel ind 
ho^ siniil.uit} with <in} olhet cause 01 
object that his (\i.i kilkn undtt oui 
obscivation It is only when two 
of objot Is arc found to be constant Iv con- 
joined th it we can infci the one from the 
Other , and wet c in c fleet pi ese nted w Inch 
Was entlicly singulu, and could not be 
rompiehcndcd und 1 any kn«.nMi spetits, 
I do not ‘■it lb il wc unild loi m •n\ ton- 
jccluicoi inkicntt a( all eoiucining its 
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Tin in i* n )l .1 g t ilti numbti of plulo- 
sopbic il re isonings displiwcl iipi>ii my 
sub|eel lb m those which piove the exist- 
ence ol a PeUy and ic'ute the 1 ill u le ol 
Athti\ts incl Act the mosi uliginis 
philosoplici s still dispute wluthci uu 
min I 111 be so hlindvd is to be i speei- 
lative‘ \tluis* How sli ill We leioiieile 
tboseeonti ulutions-^ The kni.^bis~eii int 
who w ancle I eel ibout 1 1 c Ic 11 the woild ot 
diagons ind gi.inls ne\ei tntei*ained ihe 
i^a‘ t doubt with leg ud to the cMsleiUc 
of these monsteis. 

The Sitpiu isanothei eni nu of leligion, 
who natui illy punokei the indignation 
of .ill divine's .ind giaver pliilosuplici s, 
though it is eel tain th.it no m.in ever met 
with any such .ibsutd eiealuic, 01 con- 
versed with .1 m.in who had no opinion or 
^pilinciple eoneernmg anv suhjeet either evf 
•ittion or speculation, ^his begets a very 


cause. I f experience and obsci v ation and 
an.ilogy be, indeed, the only guides which 
we can re.isonably follow in inferences of 
tins nature, both the effect and cause 
must beir .1 simiHiity and lesemblance 
to othei efleets and causes, which w'c 
know, and which we have found in m my 
instances to be conjoined with each olhci. 
I leave It to youi own re dee t ion to pursue 
the consequences of this piinciple. I 
sh.ill I list obseive that, .is the antagonists 
of Kpicui LIS .ilw.iys supposed the universe, 
an diet I quite singular .ind unp.iialleled, 
to lx the piool ol a Deity^ .1 c.iusc no 
less singuHi anil imp 11 illelcd, your 
leasonings upon lb iL supposition seem 
at Ic 1st to nieiit oui .ittentuin Theie is, 
1 own, some cbniculty bow w'e can evci 
ictuinliom the cause to the effect, .ind, 
te isoning fiom our ick is ol the loimci, 
ink 1 inv lilt I ition on ibc litlcr, or .my 
.icKlilion to it. 


s XII. 

scki’UlM, philosophy 

n itiii il cjiic-^tum Whit 1 nx ml b\ .1 
sicptic •* \ III bow lu IS il pt)ssil)lc to 

push these phiiosophie il pnnciplcs ol 
doubt incl lUKcit iiiUv '' 

Ibiic is ti spccKs ot scepticism, 
itdi if to all studv .ind philosophy, which 
IS much iiuulc itcJ by Descartes .md 
ollic's is ,i soveiLign p* csei v .itive against 
erioi ind precjpit ite judgmc nt. Itiecom- 
iiit ids an unuiis.il doabt not only of .ill 
oui loimei opm.ins and pnnciplcs, but 
ilso erf oui very faculties, of whose 
verieitv, s.iv tbev, we must assure our- 
selves bv a chain ot leasoniiig deduced 
lioin some oiigin.il principle which 
c.mnof possible be tallaeious or deceitful. 
But ueithci is theie any such original 
pnneiple which has a pieiog.itivc aliove 
otluMs th It .lie self-evident and con- 
Miieing , 1101, if there were, could wo 
adv nice a step be\ond il but by the use 
of those very iaculties ot which we are 
supposed to be already diffident. Ihc 






Cartesian doubt, therefore, were it ever 
possible to be allaincd by any human 
creature (as it plainly is not), would be 
entirely incurable, and no reasoninj^f could 
ever brini^ us to a state of assurance and 
conviction upon any subject. 

It must, however, be confessed th;it 
this species of scepticism, when more, 
moderate, may be undcrslood in a very 
reasonable sense, .and is a necessary 
preparative to the study of philosophy, by 
preservins.»‘ a proper impartiality in our 
judj^menls and weaninj^" our mmd from 
all those prejudices which we may have 
imbibed from education or rash opinion. 
To hef>in with clear and self-evident 
principles, to advance by timorous and 
sure steps, to review rretiuentl)'- our cou- 
clu.sions and examine accurately all their 
consequences, thoui^h by these means we 
shall make both a sUnv anti a short 
proij;ress in our systems, are the only 
methods by which we can ever hope to 
reacli truth and attain a proper stability 
and certainty In our determinations. 

There is another species of scepticism, 
consequent to science and iiujuiry, when 
men .are supposed io have disct)vered 
either the absolute rallaclou'.ness of their 
mental faculties or their until Ilex'S to reach 
any lixed delei niinallon in all tlK»se 
curious subjects of speculation about 
which they are commonly employed. 
Iwen our very senses are hrou}.;iil into 
dispute In' a ceilaiii species of phil(>- 
sophers, and the maxims of common life 
are subjected to the same doubt as the 
most profound principles or conclusions 
of metaphysics and theolof^y. As these 
paradoxical tenets (if tliey may be tailed 
tenets) are to be met with in some philo- 
sophers, and the refuladon t)f thtan In 
.several, they naturally excite our curiosity, 
and inakc us inquire into the aiq^uments 
on which they jiiay be founded. 

I need not insist upon the more. tri((‘ 
topics employed by the sceptics in all 
ages against the evidence of sense, such 
as those which are derived from the 
imperfection and falhicitnisness of our 
organs on numberless t>ccasions ; the 
crooked appearance of .an oar in water ; 
the various aspects of objects according 
to their dllTcrent distances ; the double 
images which arise from the pressing one 
eye ; with many other appearances of 
a like nature. These sceptical topic.s, 
indeed, are only sufficient to prove that 
the senses alone are not implicitly to be 
depended on, |put that we must correct 


their evidence by reason a\Hl hveonsiUvra- 
lions derived from the natme of the 
medium, the distance of the ohjuci, and 
the disposition of the organ, in oulvr to 
render them, within their sphere, iho 
proper criteria of truth and falsehood. 
There are other more pi ofoimd arguments 
against the senses which admit not of so 
easy a solution. 

It .seems evident that nu ii aie carried, 
by a natural instinct t)r pn-possessioji, to 
repi'se lailh in their senses, and that, 
without any reasoning, or even almost 
beu>re the use t^f reason, \\a; always 
siippo.so an external universe which 
depends not i>n t'ur perception, hut would 
exist though we and every sensible 
creature were absent or annihilated. 
Mven the animal i leation ari^ governed 
by a like c.pinion, and preset \e this lu'lief 
of t^xli-rnal ohjei ts In all I heir tlioughLs, 
designs, and actions. 

It seems alsi> e\itK'nt that when men 
follow this blind and powei I’ul instinct of 
nature tiuy always snpposi^ the very 
imagi's presented by the senses to bo the 
external olqet Is, and nt!\ er entertain any 
snsi'tic.ion that the one are nothing but 
ivpre.sentalions of the otlii'r. 'Phis very 
taiile, whit h wo sec while, and which we 
fed h.'ird, is In lie'vcd to exist iiulepeiideiit 
of our perception, and to he sonu-ihing 
external to t)Lir mind, whit h peu eives It. 
Our prc.seiice bestows not U'ing on it; 
our altsence dttes not anniliilale it. It 
preserves its exislenct' linildrm anil taidre, 
independent of the sit iiai iiai of intelligent 
beings who perceive or contemplate it. 

Out tins universal and primary opinion 
of all men is soon ilestro>Td by the 
slightest philosophy, vvlhch Leacljcs us 
that nothing' can e\i.'r he present to the 
mind hut an image or peivt plion, and 
that (he senses are only the inlets through 
udiich these images are co!n'e\ed, without 
being able to iModuce any immedl.ate 
intercourse between the mind and the 
object. The table which we see seems to 
diminish as we nio\e larther Irom it; but' 
the real talkie, whii h exists inde[>eadent of 
u.s, sulTers no allv lal Ion : itw'as, therefor©, 
nothing but its image which was present 
to the miiul. The^e are the obvious 
dictates of reason; and no man who 
rellects ever doubted that the existences 
w'hich wc consider when we say this house 
and /nv are nothing but perceptions 
in the mind, and licet ing copies or 
representalitms of other exi.slences which 
remain uniform and independent. 
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So far, then, arc we neccssitateci by 
reasoninf^ to cunlradicl or depart from 
the primary instincts of nature, and to 
embrace a new syslcMU vvltli rtyi^^ard to the 
evidence of our senses. But here philo- 
sophy finds herself e\lremely embarrassed 
when she would justify (Ids new system 
and oliviale tlu‘ ca\ ils and objections of 
the sceptics. She can no lonj^i'r plead 
the infallible and irresistible in-^tinct of 
nature, for that led us to a quite different 
system, which is acknowledged lallibK', 
and even erroneous. And to justify this 
pretended philo'^ophical system by a chain 
of clear and Ciinvincinq; argument, or even 
any appearance of an^ument, exceeds the 
power of all human capac ity. 

liy what aia^ument can it be proved 
that the perceptions of the mind must be 
caused by external objects cniirelv dif- 
ferent from them, thou,qh resemblin.q^ 
them (if that be possible), and could not 
arise either from the eneiy;v of the mind 
itself or from the sui‘\i»estion of some 
invisible and unknown spirit, or from 
some, other cause still nioia* unknown to 
us? It is ackncnvledqed that, in fact, 
many of these perce|->l ions arise not from 
anylliinq; exteiual, as in dreams, madness, 
and other diseases. And nothinq;^ can be 
more inexplicable than the manner in 
which body should so operate upon mind 
as ever to convey an inaqqe of itself to a 
substance supposed of so different and 
even contrary a n.alure. 

It is a question of fact whether the 
perceptions of the senses lie produci-d bv 
external objects rc’semblinc; them, 1 low 
•shall this question be detcrmiiKd ? B\ 
experience* surely, as all other questions 
of a like nature. But here experience is, 
and must be, entire]) siKait. 'I'he mind 
has neVer anylhine; jiiesent to it but the 
percc'ptlons, and cannot possiblv reacli 
jinv exiierlence of their connect ii^n with 
objects. The supposition of such a con- 
nection is, therefore, without any founda- | 
tion in reason Ini;-. 

To h.ue recourse to the ver.uity of the 
Supreme Beini; In order to prove the 
veracity of our sensc-s is surely makint; a 
very unexpected circuit. If his \eracity 
were at all concerned In this matter, our 
.setrses would be entirely infallible, because 
it is not possible that he can e\ er deceive. 
Not to mention that if the external world 
be once called in question, we shall be at 
a loss to find ari;-uments by which we may 
prove the existence of that Being or any 
of his attributes. 


This is a topic, therefore, in which j 
the profounder and more philosophical 
sceptics will always triumph when they I 
endeavour to introduce an universal doubt 
into all subjects of human knowledge and 
inquiry. Do you follow the instincts and 
propensities of nature, may they say, in 
assenting to the veracity of sense? But 
these lead you to believe that the very 
perception or sensible image is the external 
object. Do you disclaim this principle in 
order to embrace a more rational opinion 
that the perceptions are only representa- 
tions of something external ? You here 
depart from your natural propensities and 
more obvious sentiments, and yet are not 
able to satisfy your reason, which can ^ 
j nevi'i find any convincing argument from | 
experience to prove th.at the perceptions | 
j are connected with any external i>bjects, 

■ 'Ihere is another sceptical topic of a 
like nature, derised frc)m the most pro- 
foimd philv>sophv, which might merit our 
attenliini were It requisite to di\'e so deep 
In order ti> discover arguments and reason- 
ings which can so little .serve to any 
I serious jiurpose, 1 1 is uni\'ersally allowed 
i by modern Inquirers that all the sensible 
c|ualilies ol objects, such as hard, soft, 
i hot, cold, whili', black, etc., are merely 
secondary, and exist not in the objects 
themsebes, but are perci'ption.s of the 
mind, witb.oul any exlernrd archetype or 
model whii h they represent. If this be 
j alloNNcd with regaid t() secondary quali- 
i ties, it must also follow with regard to the 
I supp<.)sed j^rimar)' t]ualities of extension 
.and solidity ; nor can the latter be any 
more entitled to that denomination than 
the former. The idea of extension is 
entlivly ae<,}uired from the senses of sight 
and fveling ; and if all the qualities per- 
ceived hv the senses be in the mind, not 
in the object, the same conclusion must 
re.aeh the idea of extension, which is 
wholly dependent on the sensible ideas or 
the ideas of secondary qualities. Nothing 
can save us from this conclusion but the 
asserting that the ideas of those primary 
qu.-dilies are attained by ahstractio7i — an 
opinion which, if we examine it accurately, 
we shall lind to be unintelligible, and even 
absurd. .An extension that is neither 
tangible nor visible cjinnot possibly be 
conceived r and a tangible or visible exten- 
sion which is neither hard nor soft, black 
nor white, is equally beyond the reach of 
human conception. Let any man try to 
conceive a triangle in general, which is 
neither isosceles nor scalenum, nor ha,s 
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any parlicular or proportion of 

sides, and he will soon perceive the absur- 
dity of all the scholastic notions with 
rej^ard to abstraction and t^-eneral ideas.* 

Thus the first philosophical objection to 
the evidence of sense or to the opinion of 
external existence consists in tliis, that 
such an opinion, if rested on natural 
instinct, is contrary to reason, and, if 
referred to reason, is contrary to natural 
instinct, and at the same time carries no 
rational evidence with it to convince an 
impartial Inquirer. The second objeclimi 
goes farther, and represents this opinion 
as contrary to reason ; at least, if it be a 
principle of reason that all sensible quali- 
ties are in the mind, not in the tibject. 
Hcreave matter of all its intelligible t[uali- 
tics, both primary .and secondary, you in 
a manner annihilate it, and le.ave only a 
certain unUnown, inevplicable souicl/iitii; 
as the c.anse of our perceptions • a m>tion 
so imperfect (hat no scejitic will think it 
worth while to contend against it. 

Paut ir. 

It m.ayseem a very exlr.avag.int attempt 
of the sceptics to destroy hv align- 

ment and ratiocination ; \eL is this the 
grand scope of all their inquiries ;md dis- 
putes. They endeavour to find objeclions 
both to our abstract reasonings .and to 
those which regard mat tea- of fact and 
existence. 

'I'he chief objection .against .all nhslrtti f 
reasonings is derived from the ideas of 
space and time — ideas which, in common 
life and to a careless view, aie way cle.ar 
and intelligible, but whou th<y pass 
through the scrutiny of the profound 
sciences (and they .aie the ('hief object of 
these .sciences) .afford piinciples which 
seem full of absurdity and contr.adiction. 
No prie.stly invented on purpose 

to lame and subdue the relK-llitais re.as<)n 
of m.ankind, ever shockial common sense 
more than the doctrine of the infinite 
divisibility of extension, with its conse- 

’ This argument is Jnnvn I'nMii Dr. Herlvi-k-y, ,Tnd, 
indc-eU, most of the writinj^s of th:i( vrty in>;-i-iii<ni.s 
author form the best lessons of M-eptielsiii uliieh art; to 
be found cither :imon).r tlie am ieiit or modern philo- 
sophers. H.nylc not eseepti J. tto professes, however, 
in his title-paj^e (and undonblediy uitli p.n-.al truth), to 
have compo.se.,! his hi'ok aH^ainst the sei-jitics-.-is well as 
against tlic atheists and freethinkers, lint tliat .all his 
arguments, though otherwise intended, ;ire in reality 
merely sceptical, ajjpears from thi.s, ihal they adtnil of 
m> answer and produce no conviclnm. Their only effect 
is to cause that moment. ary amazement .and irresolu- 
tion and confusion whieli is the result of seeptieissn. 


I quenct'S, a.s they are pompttusly displayed 
by all geometricians and melapbv sici.ins 
' with a kind of triumph .nnd exultation. 
A real quantity, infiniti'Iy less than any 
finite quanlilv’, containing quantities 
infinitely less than itself, and st) on in 
liifiiiitiim : this is an editici* so hold and 
prodigious that it is too weighty for 
any pretended demi>nsi i-.it ion to .snpiMirt, 
because it shocks the cleai\'st aiul most 
natural prineijiK s c*l’ huiu.in reason.' lUit 
what rtMidei's the inatlei nune exlra- 
onlinary is tli.it those' soi'minglv ab.surd 
opinions ai\' snpportod by :i ihain e)f 
reasoning the cleari'st <aml nios] nalur.il ; 
nor is it pc^ssible for us to allow the 
premise's wilhout -'lelniil t ing (ho e’otise'- 
t|uoniVs. Nothing <-.an ho moro i*oii\lnc- 
ing and satisfactory than all (he conclu- 
sions ctaicerning tlie propoi lie's of circles 
and lilanglos ; and 3’ot, when llu se' aii' 
once rocoive'el, how i*an we de'uy that the 
angle of eontact between a eiu le and its 
t.'ingenl is infinitely less than any recti- 
lineal .angle ; that a - \oii may incj ease' (he 
diameteiatf ( he'cli I le in injini/nni this ;mglo 
t>f coiit.ael iH'Conu’s still less, even in 
iiilinitnin ; .-uid that tlu' aiigii' ol' e'ontact 
between other cmaes atid their t.'ing'enls 
ni.ay he inlinile'ly less ih.m those between 
.'uiv' eirelc .anti its tangent, and so on in 
infini/ti}it ? 'riu' tK'uu'iisI I at it)n t)f these 
pri.'ieipli's .‘-t't'tns as uiieMepI it>n.ahle as 
that wliich print's Ihi' three angles t)f a 
(ri.angle to he etju.al to (no tight f>nes, 
thongli thti l.illt'f ojiinion he nat tiral tnid 
easv, .-uid (lit' foriiu'r big' with font r.'idic- 
lion .-md ahsurtlil)'. Rta'^on ht'ie seems 
to he thrown into .’i kiiitl of .'fm.izt'ment 
;uk1 suspt'Ose, which, without the sngges- 
tit>ns of any sceptic, gives hor a diflitleuet.' 
t)f herself and of tin; ground on whii h she 
treads. .She soes a lull light nhieh ilhi- 
minates eoil.-iin pl.-ices ; hut that light 
borders upon the most jiiolbimtl tlarknes.s. 
And between (ht so sht' is so d.i/zled .anti 
confounded that she scarcoly tan pnt- 
nt>iinee with ei'rt.ainly .and assmanee con- 
cerning any one t)hji ct. 

* \Vli;>le\ir di'.pulf's lliere in;iv bi; .'iluHif m.’diio 
matic.'d pi'itil''. ue must Ili.i1 llifi'e are ptiysic.'il 

piFinfs; ili.'it i.s. ji.ijl-, ef t vtiiision, whieli eauiiot Iv; 
divided or lesseiud illln r by tin eO; ur iin.'igitiatioM. 
'J tiese im.igi s, ll'i n. wliieli .in- pir' c iit to ttie (;iney or 
sensi s. .'oe .ib .■ 'liitely iiuli visible, and consequently 
must be allowed by mallicm.itlei.ins to b.' inlinitely Jess 
than .any re.al part ot extension ; and xet notliinff 
appe.'irs more certain to reason th.in that ;in infinite 
mimher of them eomposi's ;m infinite oxteri.sion. How 
much iTioni an infinite number of those infinitely small 
p.-iils of e.xlension which are still .supposed infinitely 
dl\ isihle. 
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The absurdity of these bold detennina- in common life we reason every moment 
iions of the abstract sciences seems to concerning fact and existence, and cannot 
betonie, if possible, still more palpable possibly subsist without continually em- 
^!th regard to time than extension. An ploying this species of argument, any 
infinite number of real parts of time popular objections derived from thence 
passing in succession, and exhausted one must be insulhcient to destroy that evi- 
after another, appears so evident a con- dence. The great subverter of Pyrrhon- 
tradicti’on that no man, one should think, ism^ or the excessive principles of scepti- 
whoso judgment is not corrupted, instead cism, is action and employment and the 
of being improved, by the sciences would occupations of common life. These pi in- 
ever be able to admit of it. ciples may llourish and triumph in the 

Yet still reason must remain restless schools, where it is indeed diflicult, if not 
and unquiet, even with regard to that impossible, to refute them. But as soon 
scepticism to which she is driven by these as they leave the shade, and, by the pre- 
.seeming' absurdities and contradictions, sence of the real objects which actuate 
How any clear, distinct idea can contain our passions and sentiments, are put in 
circumstances contradicti>ry to itself or to opposition to tht*, jnore powerful prin- 
any other clear, distinct idea is absolutely ciples of our n.alure, they vanish like 
incompreliensible, and is, perhaps, as sinoke, and leave the iiuist determined 
absurd as any proposition which can be stvptic in tlie .same condition as other 
formed. .So that nothing can bi‘ more mortals. 

sceptical oi' more full ol doubt and hesita- rhe sc'eptic, theiefore, had better ki'ep 
tion lli;m (his scepticism Itself, which within his j'»joj?er sphere, and display 
arises trom SOUR* ol the p.aradoxital con- those objections which arise 
elusions of geometry, or the science of ; tVoin more profound reseaivhes. Here he 
quantity.’ ... j •"’Vems to liave ample matter of triumph. 

The sceptical objections to mtn<i1 evi- | u bile he ju.->tiy insists that all our evidence 
dence, or to the reasonings coneerning ' for an\ niatler of fact which lies beyond 
matter ol huM, are either or y^///7o- i the testimony of sense i>r memorv is de- 
sopkiail. The pojwilar objections are rivi'd entirely from the relation of cause 
derived from the natural weakness of and elfecl ; that wi* have no other idea of 
human undersiaiKling, the eonlradiclory this relation than that of two objects 
opinions which have been entertained in which have been frequently conjoined to- 
dilTerent ages and nations, the variations gvther ; that w e have no argument to 
of Our judgment in sickness aiul health, convince us that objects w'hicli have, iji 
youth and old age, prospei it y and ad\ er- our experience, been frequently con- 
-fcsitV j the pei jvtnrd eonlradicllon id' each joined wall likewnso, in other instances, 
p.'u ticular m.in’s oiiinions and sentiments, I'e ci>njoined in the same manner; and 
With inatiy ot her topics ol th.al kind. It that nothing leads us to this inference but 

custom nr a certain instinct of our nature, 
which it is indeed dilheult to resist, but 
which, like other instincts, may be falla- 
cious and deceitful. While the sceptic 
insists upon these topics he shows his 
force, or rather, indeed, his owm and our 
weakness, and seems, for the time at 
least, to destroy all assurance and con- 
viction. These arguments might he dis- 
played at greater length if any durable 
good or benefit to society could ever be 
expected to result from them. 

For liore is the chief and most con- 
founding objection to excessive sceptici.sm, 
that no durable good can ever result from 
it while, it remains in its full force and 
vigour. We need only ask such a sceptic, 
What his meaning is ? A nd what he pro- 
poses by all these curious researches ? He 
is immediately at a loss, and knows 
not what to answer. A Copernican or 


I.S lueuiess to insist Jarther on this head. 
These objections are hut weak. For, as 

to me nol rnj-nissiMe to avoM these absur- i 
allies .'MuJ eonlr.ulu lions, if it bv’ aJuiiiled liiat there is 
no Mueh tiling .is abstraet or (.fctier.'il ideas, pronerlv 
but that all general ideas are, in realifi, par- 
ticul.ir ones, attached to a >;eiu-ral lenn. whieli recalls, 
upon occasion, other particnl.'ir ones that rcscinhlc. in 
certain circnmslanccs, the idep jiivscnt to ihc mind. 

* nus, when the term " horse" is pronounceil. wc iminc- 
aiately h^urc to ourselves the idea of a bl.ick or a 
White aminal, of .a particular si/.e or figure. But as 
that terni is also usually applied to animals of other 
COiOurs, hnuivs, and sixes, these ide.as, Ihou^rh nitt 
hCUudly jM'csent to the imagination, .arecasilv rei*al!cil, 
and our rcasoninii: and conclusion prtveed iii the same 
way. as it they were actually present. If this be 
l^mitted (as seems reasonable), it follows that all the 
.fuens vM quantity upon which inathem.atiei.ins re.ason 
arenotmng but p.articular, and siieli as are sug'grestcd 
By the senses and imagination, and. consequently, 
^nnot be inhnitely divisible. It is sufficient to have 
this hint at present, without prosecuting: it 
larincr. certainly concerns all lovers of science 
to the ridicule and contempt 
Si.4- l*?/^****!* vr conclusions, and this seems 

i‘««K^I%tSoUition of these difficulties. 
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Ptolemaic, who supports each hiscHtYe.renl 
system of astronomy, may hope to pro- 
duce a conviction which will remain con- 
stant and durable with his audiejice. A. 
Stoic or Epicurean displays principles 
which may not be durable, but which 
have an efiect on conduct and behaviour. 
But a Pyrrhonian cannot expect that his 
philosophy will have any constant influ- 
ence on the mind ; or, if it had, that its 
intlueiice would be beneficial to society. 
On the contrary, he must acknowledi^e, 
if he will acknowledge anythlnj^, that all 
human life must perish were his principles 
universally and steadily to prevail. All 
discourse, all action, would immediately 
cease, and men remain in a total lethargy 
till the necessities of nature, unsatisfied, 
put an end to tlu'ir miserable existence. 
It is true, so fatal an event is very little to 
be dreaded. Nature is always too strong’ 
for principle. And tlanigh a Pyrrhonian 
may throw himself or others into a 
momentary amazement and l onfusion by 
his profound reasonings, the first and 
most trivial event in life will put to flight 
all his doubts and scruples, and leave him 
the same, in every point of action and 
speculation, with the philosophers of 
every other sect, or with those who ne\er 
concerned themselves in an\’ philo .ophical 
researches. VV’hen he awakes from his 
dream he will be the llrst to join in the 
laugh against himself, and to confess 
that all his objections are mere amuse- 
ment, and can have no other tendency 
than to show the whimsical condition of 
mankind, who must act and reason and 
believe, though they are not able, by 
their most diligent inquiry, to satisfy 
themselves concerning the foundation of 
these operations, or to renune the objec- 
tions which may be raiseil again^.t them. 

Pakt hi. 

There Is, indeed, a more scep- 

ticism, or academical philosophy, which 
may be both durable and useful, and 
which may, in part, be the result of this 
Pyrrhonism, or excessive scepticism, when 
its undistinguished doubts are, in some 
measure, corrected by common sense and 
reflection. The greater part of mankind 
are naturally apt to be aflirmative and 
dogmatical in their opinions ; and while 
they .see objects only on one side, and 
have no idea of any counterpoising argu- 
ment, they throw themselves precipitately 
into the principles to which they are 


inclined ; nor have they any induigeuce 
for those who entertain opposite sentt- 
ments. To liesitate or balance perplexes 
their understanding, checks their passion, 
and suspends their action. They are, 
therefore, impatient till they escape from 
a state which to them is so uneasy, and 
they think that they could never rcniovo 
theiiK^elves far enough from it by the 
violence of their alTirmat Ions and obstinacy 
ot tlieir belief. But could such dog- 
matical rcasoners beci>ine. st usible of the 
strange inlirmllles of luiman niulorstand- 
iiig, even in Its most perfect slate, and 
when most accurate and cautious in its 
dolerminalions, such a reflection would 
naturally inspire them wllh more modesty 
•and reseiae, arid diminish their fond 
opinion of themselves and tlu'lr prejudice 
against antagonists. The illiterate may 
reflect on the disposition of the learned, 
who, amid all the advantages of study 
and reflection, are commonly still diflident 
in llu'ir determinations ; and If any of the 
learned be inclined, from their naiural 
temper, to baiigbl iness and obstinacy, a 
small linciiire of P\ la honism might abate 
their pride, by sln>wing them that the few 
advantages ulfn li (hey may have attained 
over tlh'ir fellows are but inconsiderable 
ifeompared with llie universal pei plexity 
and confusion which is inherent inhuman 
nature. In general, there is a degree of 
doubt and caution and modesty which, in 
all kinds of scrutiny and decision, ought 
for ever to acemnpany a just reasoner. 

Another spec ies cd' milii^aled scepticism 
which may lx* of ad\'anfage to mankind, 
and whieh may he the natural result of 
the Pyrrhonian doubts and scruples, is the 
limitnlion of our inc|uiries (osueh sul?jects 
asare best adapted to the narrow capacity 
of human underslaiuling. 'I’he imai^iuu- 
tioii of man is naturally suhlime, tlelighled 
wllh whatever is remote, and extra- 
ordinary, and nmning, without control, 
into the most distant j-iarls of s]>;ue and 
time in order to a\oid the ohli i. Is which 
custom has rendered loo 1. uniliar (o it. 
A correct judgment obseiacs a ciailrary 
method, and, avoiding all distant and 
high inquirie s, coniines itsell to common 
life, and to sudi subjects as fall under 
daily praclii c and experience, leaving th© 
more sublime topics to the embellishment 
of poets and orators, or to the arts of 
priests and politicians. ^I'o bring u.s to 
so salutary a determination nothing can 
be more serviceable than to be once 
thoroughly convinced of the force of thf> 
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p5'’rrhonian doubt, and of the inipossi- 
iVility that anytliln^ but the slronj^ power 
of nalui al in>tiiK t could free iis from it. 
'Phosu who ha\u u ju opuiislly to philo- 
sophy will still coni iuuc tlicir ivsuarclies, 
because they relhcl that, besides the 
iiiiinediate plea niiv atleudiiyc;' such an 
occupation, philosophical tlci'isions arc 
nothiiu( iiut the roOrctivais of i\>nunon 
life met hoilisetl and corrected. But they 
will nevv'r be templed to ^o beyond 
common life as the\’ consider the 

imperfection of those faculties whiih they 
employ, their tiairow reach, and their 
inaccurate opeiations. While we cannot 
j^ive a satisiiK Uay i i as».)n why we believe, 
after a llitni^aaid experiments, that a 
stone will fall or lire burn, (‘an we ever 
satisiy oni. selves concerning’ any determi- 
nation which we may form \\ ilh rei^ardlt^ 
the orij.;in t)f w<irlds and the situation of 
nature' Irom and to i-ternity ? 

T'his tiarre»w limitation, indeed, of tnir 
imjuiries is in every respect so reasonable 
that it suHiies to make the slir^iilest 
c.xamination into (he natural powers of 
the human mind, and to cv)mpare them 
with their objects, in oreK'C to n'Ctnumetul 
it to us. We shall then find what are (he 
proper subjects of science and intjuiry. 

It seems to me that ihe only objects of 
the ab'stiact science oi’ of demonstration 
are qu.uUily and number, and that all 
attempts to extend this nu>re perfect 
species of knowledp'e beytind these bounds 
are mere sophistry and illusion. As the 
component j’^arts of tpiantity anti number 
are entirely similar, theii relations become 
intricate and involved, and nothiru^ can 
be more curious, as well as useful, than 
to trace, by a variety of mediums, their 
etjualily tu’ inetjuality throne;h their 
different appearances. But as all other 
ideas are cleaily distinct and different 
from each other, we <'an nt ver advance 
farther, by our utmost scrutiny, than to 
observe this dl\ersity, and, bv an obtious 
reflection, pront'unce caie tiling iu>t (t) be 
another, (."ir, if there b<e any dilllcultv in 
these decisions, it prt)ceeils entirely from 
the undeterminate meaninj^ of words, 
which is corrected by jusler deHnilions. 
That the Mjruare of the h ypo/hen use is eqjial 
to the squares of the other iico sA/es cannot 
he known, let the terms be ever so exactly 
defined, without a train of reasoninj^ and 
inquiry. But to convince us of this pro- 
. position, that ‘re/a /c there is no property 
Uur^ can he no injustice, it is only neces- 
Vspiry to define the terms and explain 


injustice to be a violation of property. 
This proposition is, indeed, nothing but a 
more imperfect definition. It is the same 
case with all those pretended syllogistical 
reasonings which inay be found in every I 
other branch of learning except the | 
sciences of quantity and number; and 
these may safely, I think, be pronounced | 
the only proper objects of knowledge and 
demonstration. 

All other inquiries of men regard only 
matter of fact and existence, and these 
are evidently Incapable of demonstration. 
Whatever is may not he. No negation of 
a fact can involve a contradiction. The 
non-exi'^tence i>f any being, without ] 
excei-^lion, is as clear and distinct an ide.a ' 
as its existence. The proposition which 
aflirms it ni>t to be, however false, is no 
less conceivable and intelligible than that 
I which affirms it to be. The case is dif- 
I fcient with the sciences, properly so 
I c.'died. lA'eiy proposition which is not 
true Is then* confused and unintelligll)le. 
That the cube root of sixty-four is ecjual 
to the h.alf of ten is a false proposition, 
and can never be distinctly conceived. 

But (hat Ca'sar, or the angel Gabriel, or 
any being tiever existed may be a false 
pn>posilion, but still is perfectly conceiv- 
able, ;uh1 implies no contradiction. 

rhe existence, therefore, of any being 
can only be proved by arguments from its 
t’ause or its effect, and these arguments 
are founded entirely on experience. If 
we reason a priori, anything may appear 
al'ile to produce anything. I'he falling of 
.1 pebble may, for aught we know, extin- 
guish the sun, or the wish of a man 
control the planets in their orbits. It is 
only experience which teaches us the 
nature and hounds of cause and ciTcct, ’ 
and enables us to infer the existence of 
one object from that of another.* Such is 
the foundation of moral reasoning, which 
forms the greater part of human know- 
ledge, and is the source of all human 
action and behavioui'. i 

Moral reasonings are either concerning | 
particular or general facts. All delibera- 
tions in life regard the former, as also all 
disquisitions in history, chronology, geo- 
graphy, and astronomy. 

The sciences which treat of general . 

* That impious maxim of Itte anciont philosophy, lix 
nihilo nihil fit, by wliich ttic creation of ni.atter \yas 
cxcUuled, ceases to be a maxim .nccording to this philo- 
sophy. Not only the will of the Supreme Beinjf may 
crc.’ite m.itter, but, for aught we know a priori, the .rill 
of any other being might create it. or any other cause 
Uiat the most wliimsical imagination can assign. 
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facts are politics, natural pliIK)sopliy, 
physic, chemistry, etc., where the quali- 
ties, causes, and effects of a whole species 
of objects are Inquired into. 

Divinity or iheoloj^y, as It proves the 
existence of a Deity and the immortality 
of souls, is comjiosed partly of reasonini^s 
concerning parilcuhn*, partly concernini^ 
general facts. Tt has a found.atlon in 
reason so far as it is supported by expe- 
rience. Hut its best and most soliil foun- 
datioii \% faith and divine revelation. 

Morals and criticism are not so pn>perly 
objects of the inulerstandini;' as of taste 
and sentiment. Ileauly, whether moral 
or natural, Is felt more properly flian 
perceived. Oi It we reason eanice-ininq it, [ 


and endi‘a\our lo fix its si.in>!;ird, wo 
rei^ard a new fact— to wit, the :;eneral 
tastesof mankind, or some such fact, which 
may be the t>bject of reasoning' and 
iiKiuir)'. 

When we run over libraries, persuaded 
of these principles, what havoc must we 
make? If we lake in oui hand any 
volume of divinit\’ oi- si-bi>ol metaphysics, 
for instance, let us ask, x it contain 
any abstract reasoning cancer niny (jnantitv 
ttr number? Ni>. Itoa it contain any 
experimental reasoning concernin <>■ matter 
of fact and existence? No. t'ommit it 
then to the Haines, for it can contain 
notliini^- but sophistry and illusion. 





Six r ION 1. 

OV THI^ GKNl^RAf. [’KINCIIMJAS 0\< MORALS 

DiSl'UiKS with nuMi pertinaciously t)bsli- ho must oKsi i vc* (hat ollieis are s.uscep- 
nate in llicir principles are, of all olluas, tihle t'f like iinpivsj.ions. The only vv.'iy, 
the most irksome, exce|')l, perhaps, ifiosc thoivlore, of com erliiu.', .m anlai^ojiisl ol 
with persons entirely Jisini^einious, who (his kind is (o Kave him (o hiniselC, h'or, 
really do not beliese the opinions they Jlndint^ (hat nobody keeps up (he corXro- 
defend, but etj^a^e in the cotitro\er.s\’ versy uilli him, i( is piobable that he 
Irom alVot'tation, from a spirit of oppi'si- u ill, at last, of himself, from ineie u'eari- 
tion, or from a desire of showing; wit and ness, conu> ov«,'r to llie side of common 
in.i>-enully superior to the rest of mankijid. sense and reason. 

'I'he same blind adherence to their own 'I'lu'iv' has been a conlroversv s(:irled 
arf^uments is to be expected in both ; the of late, much belter worth examination, 
satiie cotitenipt of their anlat;'onists, and concertline; the jneiu'ial foiittJalion oi 
the same passionate vehemence Iti en- ; morals whelher tliey he deiived from 
forcinj^ sophistry and falsehood. And as i ^eas(^n or from sentiment ; whelher wo 
reasotiing’ is not the source whence either | allaiii the knowledi^’e of them by a chain 
disputant derives his tenets, it is iti vaiti ! of ar^unuMit atid induction, or by an 
to expect that any Io^t;ic which speaks not j imtiU'diale feelin^and liner itilernal sense; 
to the alTeclions will ever eng'age him to : wdiether, like all sound judgment of truth 
embrace sounder principles. l and falseliood, the*}* should he the same 

Those who have denied (he reality of to every rational inti’lll^mnt hein^ ; or 
moral distinctions may be ranked amonij ^ whether, like the perception t)f beauty 
the disingenuous disputants, nor is it j and deformity, (hey be founded entirely 
conceivable that any luiman creature j on the particular fabric and constitution 
could ever seriously believe that all char- j of the human species, 
acters and actions were alike entitled to j The ancient philosophers, tluujgh they 
the affection and regard of everyone, often afiinn that virtue is nothing’ but 
The difference which nature has placed conformity to reason, yet, in general, 
between one man and another is so wide, seem to considei moials as dcTning their 
and this difference is still so much existence from taste and seiitiineiit. On 
farther widened by education, example, the other hand, our modern inquirers^ 
and habit, that, where the opposite ex- though they also talk nuicli of the beauty 
tremes come at once under our appre- of virtue and Jefta inity ot vice, yet have 
liension, there is no scepticism so scrupu- commonly endeavoured to account for 
Jous, and scarce any assurance so deter- these distinctions In im I aphysical reason- 
mined, as absolutely to deny all distinction ings, and by deductions from the most 
between them. Let a man’s insensibility abstract principles ol the understanding* 
be ever so great, he must often be touched Such confusion reigned in these .subjects 
with the image.s of Right and Wrong; that an oppvi.-^itioti of tlic greatest conse-, 
and let his prejudices be ever so obstinate, quence could prevail bctw’een one systetH 
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and another, and even in the parts of 
almost each individual system ; and yet 
nobody, till very lately, was ever sensible 
of it. The elej^ant Lord Shaftesbury, 
who lirst jLfave occasion to remark this 
distinction, and who, in f^cneral, adhered 
to the principles of theancients, is not him- , 
self entirely free faun the same confusion. ' 

It must be acknowledi^^ed that both 1 
sides v>r thi; question are .susceptible of ! 
specit>us ar|.^umcnts. Moral distinctions, ; 
it may be said, are discernible by pure | 
else whence llu; many disputes 
that I'eii^n in common life, as well as in : 
philosophy, with repaid to this subject ! 
the loni^ chain of pi'ot'f,-. often j)ioduced j 
on both sidi's ; the I'xarnples ciud, the , 
authorities appeaUal to, tlie anali'Lfies . 
employed, the falhuies detected, the in- • 
ferences diawn, and llui several conclu- ' 
.sions adjusted to their proper principles? ! 
Truth is disputable, not taste; what 
exists- in the nature of thlnefs is the 
standard of our judgment; wliat each 1 
man feels within himself is the standard ; 
of sentiment. Propositions in {^eomeiry ! 
may be pri>\'ed, systems in pliysii-s may i 
be contrenerted ; l>ut the harmony of | 
verse, the tenderness of passion, tlie i 
brilliancy of wit, must f^iw immediate ! 
plea^'iire. No man reasons concerninj.; | 
anotlier's beauty, but frequently concern- 
in^^ the justice oi' injustiie of his actions. 
In ON’ery criminal tiial the tirst object of 
the prisoner is to disprove the facts 
alleged, and den\’ (he actions imputed to 
liim ; tlu‘ seci>nd to prove that, e\en if j 
these actions were real, they niij^ht he ! 
justilied as innocent and lawful. It is 
conlessedly l''y tleductions (’'f the under- ! 
slandinq- that the liisl point is ascer- 1 
tained ; how can we suppose lliat a I 
, different tacully of (lie iniiul is oinpK>veti J 
in fixing- tlie other ? 

On the other liand, those who would 
rosolvc all moral tletc-rmiiialions into 
senfivioit may etuIea\our to .show that it 
is impos.sible. for reason ever to draw con- 
clusions of lliis naliiiv. To virtue, say 
they, it belo{y!.^s to he amiahU\ and vice 
odwus. This forms tlieii- very nature or 
essence. Put can reason or arj^unienta- 
tion dislribulo these different epithets to 
any suhjeet.s, and pronounce beforehand 
that this must produce love, and that 
hatred ? Or what other reason can we 
ever^ assign for these affections but the 
original fabric and formation of the 
human mind, which is naturally adapted 
..to receive them ? 


The end of all moral speculations is to 
teach us our duty, and, by proper repre- 
sentations of the deformity of vice and 
beauty of virtue, beget corrtispondi ng 
habits, and engage us to avoid the one 
and embrace the other. But i.s thi.s e\er 
to be expected from inferences and con- 
clusions of the understanding, which of 
themselves liave no hold of the affect ion.s, 
or set in moliun the active power.s of 
men ? They discover truths ; but W'herc 
the truths wliich they discover are in- 
different, and beget no desire or aversion, 
they ttan have no innuence on eonduct 
and hehavioui". What is honourable, 
what is fair, what is becoming, wlial is 
noble, what is generous, takes ptissession 
Ckf the heart, and animates us to embiaee 
and maintain it. What is intelligible, 
what is evident, what is probable, wdiat is 
true, procures only the cool assent of the 
understanding, and, gralilying a specu- 
lative curiosity, puts an end to our re- 
searches. 

Ivxtinguisli all the warm feelings and 
prepossc'ssions in favour of ^■irtlle, and 
all disgust or aversion to vice* - reniler 
men ttUally indifferent towards these dis- 
tinctions -and nioralit}- is no longer a 
jaactica! study, nor lias any lentlency to 
ri'gulate our lives and actions. 

'i'ht'se arguments on each side (and 
many mori* might be produi'ed) are so 
plaunible that I am .apt to suspect they 
may, (be one. as well as the oilier, be 
soliil and salisfaclorv, and that reason 
and scntinii'nt eoiaa'r in almost all moral 
di'terminations jind conclusions. The 
lin.al sentence, it is probable, w’hich pro- 
nounces eliaraelers ;uid actions amiable 
ta' odious, pr;iiseworlliy or blamable ; 
that w'hicb sl.amps on them the mark of 
Iionour or iiifam}', .’.pprob.atiou or censure ; 
lliat which renders morality an active 
principle, and eoiistit ufes virtue our happi- 
ness .and vice our misery — it is probable, 

I say, that this final sentence depends on 
some internal sense or feeling which 
nature has made universal in the w’hole 
species. Imr wdial else can have, an in- 
lluence of this nature? But, in order to 
pave the waiy for such a sentiment, and 
give a proper disecrnnicnt of its object, it 
is often necessary, we find, that much 
reasoning should precede, th.at nice dis- 
tinctions be made, just conclusions drawai, 
distant comparisons formed, complicated 
relations examined, and general fact.s 
fi.xed and ascertained. Some species of 
beauty, especially the n.atural kinds, on 
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their first iipjx*arance coinmaiul our affec- 
tion and approbation ; and where they 
fail of this effect it is impossible, for any 
rcasoninj^ to redress tlieir innuenco. or 
adapt them better to our taste and senti- 
ment. But in many orders of beauty, 
particularlv those of tlie finer arts, it is 
requisite to employ much reasonin.q;* in 
order to feel the pi\)per sentiment ; and a 
false relish may frequent Iv be corrected 
by arj^ument and reflection. 'J'liere are 
just grounds to conclude that mt>ral 
Ix'auty partakes nuicli of this latter species, 
and demands the assistance of our intel- 
lectual faculties, in order to t<ive it a suit- 
able inlluence on the human mind. 

But though this qiusiion cmicerninq* 
the f.^XMieral principles of morals be curious 
and important, it is needless for us at 
present to empU)y farther care in our 
rescaivhos concerning' it. h'or if we can 
be so happy, in the courst* of this liu|ulry, 
as to discover the true origin of morals, 
it will then easily ap|X‘ar how far either 
sentiment ov reason enters into all <.leler- 
minations of this natured In oider to 
attain this purpose, we shall endeavour 
to follow a very simple method Wi* shall 
analyse that complication of mental quali- 
ties which form what, in common life, 
we call personal nu rit ; \\e sliall ci>nsider 
every attribute of the mind \\ hi( h reiulers 
a man an obji'i't either of est<‘i'm .uul 
alVeclion, or of hatred and conlianjU ; 
('Very habit or sentiment or faculty which, 
if ascribed to any person, implies either 
praise or blame,, and mas' enter info any 
panegyric or saliri* of his character aiul 
manners. The quick scsisilsilil v wliich, 
on this head, is s(i universal amoiiLj man- 
kind pi^ives a philosoitlu'r sulVicienl assur- 
ance that he can nes'er be considerably 
mistaken in framinpf the cat.'dojyue, or 
incur any dani^'er of mlsplacint^ the object s 
of his contemplat ion ; he needs only 
enter into his own breast for a moment, 
and consider whether or not he sht>uld 
desire to have this or that quality .ascribed 
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to him, and whether such or such an 
imputation would proceed fiom a friend 
or an enemy. The very natiiie of lan- 
^ua^e j.{^uides us almost infallibly in fonu- 
int;- a judgment of this nature ; and as 
eveiy ton<^ue possesses one set of words 
which are taken in a i;'i>od sense, and 
aiu'>thor in the opposite, the least aeqnalnt- 
anee with the idiom snlVici s, without any 
reasonliii;', to direct us in cidKalin^' and 
.arrani;in«j^ the estimable or hlaniahle 
qualities of men. 'I'he onl\' object of 
reasiaunjp is to discini'r the cii't iimstanees 
on Itoth sides whleh are common to thi'sc 
qualities ; to observe that particular in 
which the estimable cjualities ap;ree ot\ 
the one h.'ind, and the blamable on the 
other; .and ihenee loi'each the foundation 
of othles, and lind those imixarsnl prin- 
ciples from which all censure t>r a]ipro- 
hallon is ultituately derived. As titis is a 
question of fad, not of .abstract si'leiue, 
we e.'in onl\’ i' spec I success l')\' follow] ni'' 
the expel imenlal mefluHl, and ileducin^ 
i;eneral maxims fiom a lomparisoit of 
jiarticnlar instances. 'I'lie olhei* scic’inifiC 
nu'thoJ, wheie .1 i;'eneial abstiact prin- 
ciple is first eslahlisiied and is .allerwards 
branched out info a \ariely of inferi'iues 
.and conclusiiais, ma\' he mori.* pca'lect iir 
itself, hilt suits less the Imperlect ion of 
Iniman nature, and is a c<-mmon source 
of illusion .and mistake in this .as well 
as in other sulyed'-. Men an* tiow 
laiied of thi'ir passion for hypothesc's and 
systems in natural phlIo>ophy, ;md will 
hearki-n to no ai.'imnents but ihosi' which 
are derived from expiileiice. It is lull 
time they should attempt a like relorma- 
tion in .ail moral disquisitions, and reject 
every system of ethics, howe\er subtle or 
inj^euious, which is not founded on fact 
.and observation. 

We shall hei^ln our inqiiiiy on this 
head by the consideration of the soi'ial 
virtues, beuevok iice aiitl justice. 'I lie 
(‘xplicalion of thi in will proixahly ^ive us 
ail openlnrr hv which the (^llua's ni.ay be 
accounted for. 
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vSkction II. 

OF BENKVOLKNCE 


Part T. 

It inay be crilcimocl, jxrhaps, a su)ier- 
fluous task to ja-ove tliat the benevolent 
;br softer affeetions are estimable, and, 
Avherever lliey appear, eiif^aj^e the appro- 
■liiation and f 4 \>od\vill of mankind. 'J'he 
epithets sociable^ i^ood-natuyed^ humani\ 
iHerciJuly j^ralyfuty Jrwudlyy y^encroitSy 
■hcnejicent^ or their ecpiivalents, are Icnown 
ill all lanj^un^'es, and universal!}^ express 
;t;he highest merit whieli human natinr is 
.Capable of attaining. VVlierc these ami- 
able qualities are attended with birth and 
power and eminent abilities, and display 
themselves in the gixnl government or 
tiscful instruct ion of mankind, they seem 
even to raise the possessors of them above 
..the rank of human naiun\ and maketliem 
approach in some measure to the divine. 
"Exalted capacity, undaunted courage, 
.|>rosperous success ; these may only 
<Jxposc a hei'o c.r ptdilician to the envy 
and ill-will of the public ; but as soon 
as the praises I're added of humane and 
benelicent ; when iiistances are displayed 
of lenity, tenderness, or friendship ; envy 
itself is silent, or joins the general voice 
of approhalion and applause. 

when Pericles, the great Athenian 
statesman and general, was on his death- 
.^d, his .surrounding friends, deeming 
tjim now' insensible, began to indulge 
Uieir .sorrow' for their expiring patron by 
■enumerating bis great qualities and 
ituccesses, bis conquests and victories, the 
JtUiiusual length of his administration, and 
I'his nine trophies erected over the enemies 
■ 0f the Republic. You forget^ cries the 
*^ying hero, w'ho had heard all, yoti 
^fprget the most eminent of my praises y 
you dwell so jnuch on those zmlgar 
\^vanfages in which foiiune had a prmci- 
1^7 share. Yon have not observed that no 
Wti^en has ever yet %vom mourning on tny 
^^wcount.' 

in men of more ordinary talents and 
Opacity, the social virtues become, if 
P^sible, still more essentially requisite ; 


(here being nothing eminent in that case 
to compensate for the W’ant of them, 
or preserve the peison from our severest 
hatred as well as contempt. A high 
ambition, an elevated courage, i.s apt, 
s.iys C icero, in less perfect characters, to 
degenerate into a turbulent ferocity. 
Tlu; more social and softer virtues are 
there ehii'lly to be regarded. These are 
always good and amiable.* 

The princijial ad\’antage which Juvenal 
discovers in tile extensive capacity of the 
liuinaii species is that it tenders our 
bene\ i>leni e a! 4o motx* i’xtensive, and 
gives us Larger opportunities of spreading 
our kiiullv inlluence than what are in- 
dulged to the inferior creation.- It must, 
indeed, he confessed that by doing good 
only can a man truly enjoy the advantages 
of (x'ing eminent. His exalted station 
of itself but the. more exposes him to 
danger and tempest. Ilis sole preroga- 
tive is to afford shelter to inferiors, who 
repose themselves under liis cover and 
pnJlection. 

But I forget that it is not my present 
business to recommend generosity and 
benevolence, or to p.'iint in their true 
colours all the genuine charms of the 
social virtues. These, indeed, sufllcienll}' 
engage every heart on the first apprehen- 
sion of them ; and it is difficult to abstain 
from some sally of panegyric, as often as 
they occur in discourse or reasoning. 
But our object here being more the 
speculative than the practical part of 
morals, it will suffice to remark (what 
will readily, 1 believe, be allowed), that 
no qualities are more entitled to the 
gojicral goodwill and approbation of 
mankind than beneficence and humanity, 
friendship and gratitude, natural affec- 
tion and public spirit, or whatever pro- 
ceeds from a tender sympathy with 
others and a generous concern for our 
kind and species. These, wherever they 
appear, seem to transfuse themselves, in 
a manner, into each beholder, and to call 


‘ Plut., in PericU. 


* Cic., Df Offiaist. lib. i. 

* Sat. XV., ct sejj. 



OF BENEVOLENCE 


forth, in their own behalf, the same 
favourable and affectionate sentiments 
which they exert on all around. 

Part II, 

We observe that in displaying;’ the 
praises of any humane, beneliccnt jnan 
there is one circumstance which never 
fails to be amply insisted on — namely, 
the happiness and satisfaction derived to 
society from his intercourse and |;^i>od 
ofTlccs. To his parents, we are apt to 
say, he endears himself by his pious 
attachment and duteous care still more 
than by the comieclions of nature. Mis 
children never feel his authority hut 
vvdien employed for their advanta^^^e. 
With him the ties of love are consolidated 
by beneficence and friendship. The ties 
of friendship approach, in a fond obser- 
vance of each oblij^lnjj^ v>ilice, to those of 
love and incllnalion. flis domestics and 
dependants have in him a sure resource, 
and no longer diead the power of foitunc 
but so far as slie exorcises it tiver Iiim. 
From him the hunf^ry receive food, the 
naked clothinj;-, the ignorant and sloth- 
ful skill ajul industry, kike the sun, .in 
inferior minister of providence, he chei'rs, 
in\'ijL;’ora(es, and sustains the surrouiulin^ 
world. 

If confined to private life, tlie sphere of 
his activity is narrower; but his inlluence 
is all benij^n and f^enlle. If e.xalled into 
a hii^her station, mankind and posterity 
reap the fruit of his labours. 

As these topics of praise never fail to be 
employed, and with success, where we 
would inspire esteem for anyone, may it 
not thence be concluded that the utility 
resulting- from the social virtues forms 
at least a part of their merit, and is one 
source of that approbation and regard so 
universally paid lo them ? 

When we recommend even an animal 
or a plant as useful and beneficial^ we 
give it an a'pplau.se cxnd recommendation 
suited to its nature ; as, on the other 
hand, reflection on the baneful influence 
of any of these inferior beings always 
inspires us with the sentiment of aversion. 
The eye is pleased with the prospect of 
cornfields and loaded vineyards, horses 
grazing, and flocks pasturing; but flies 
the view of briars and brambles, affording 
shelter to wolves and serpents. 

A machine, a piece of furniture, a vest- 
ment, a house well contrived for use and 
conveniency, is so far beautiful, and is 


contemplated with pleasure and approba- 
tion. An experienced eye is here scMisibJe 
to many excellences whicli escape persons 
ignonmt and innnstructed. 

Can anything strongerbe said in praise 
of a profession, sucli as merchandise or 
manufacture, than Lo observe the advan- 
tages which it proi ures (o soi-loly; and is 
not a monk and iiujuisiior enraged when 
we tieat his order as useless or pornieious 
to mankind ? 

I he historian exnlls in vlis|Tl,i\ Ing lhc 
benefit arising Irom his labours. ‘ The 
writer ol rom^mcc alle\ iales or denies the 
l\aJ eonseqiiences aserlljed to his manner 
ol composition. 

In general, what praise is implied in 
the simple epithet useful! Wiiat repri>ach 
in the <011 Ira ry J 

Vour gods, sa}s Cicero,* in opjiosiilnn 
lo the I'.picnreans, cannot Justly claim 
any worship or ailoration, with whatever 
imaginary perlecllons you may suppose 
tluMii eiulowed. 'i lu y aie totally useless 
and inactive. l!.\en (lie liigypl Ians, whom 
yi>u so nuicli lidii'ide, never consecrated 
any animal but on acconnl of its utility. 

1 he scepliis as.eit, ihoiigh absurdly, 
that the oiigin ol all religious worslnp 
was derived ii'oin the utility of Inanimate 
objects, as the sun and nioon, to the sup- 
port and welMn iiig of mankind. This is 
also the comnuni reason assigned by his- 
torians ti>r the deification i»f eminent 
heroes and legislators . 3 

To pi.'int a tieo, lo cultivate a field, lo 
beget children : nioriloj ions ;icts, .accord- 
ing to the religion of Z()roasler. 

In all determinations of morality this 
circumstance of public utility is ever 
principally in view ; and wherever dis- 
putes arise, either in philosophy or com- 
mon life, concerning the hounds of duty, 
the t|ucstion cannot, by any means, ba 
decided with greater lerfainty than by 
asj;erlaining, on any side, tlic true in- 
terests of mankind. If any false opinion,- 
embraced from appeal am es, has been, 
found lo prevail, as soon as farther 
experience and sounder reasoning have-; 
given us juster notions of human affairs, 
we retract fair first senllment and adjust 
anew the boundaries of moral good and 
evil. 

Giving alms to common beggars 19. 
naturally praised, because it seems ta 

^ De Nat. Deor.t\\yi. u 
* Suxt. Emp. ^‘ifhii'rsus Math., iib. viii, 

3 Died. Sic., passim. 
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OF JUSTICE 


carry relief lo tlie dislresscd and indigent; | 
but when we observe the encouragement J 
thence arising to idleness and debauchery, j 
we regard tint species of charity rather 
as a weakness than a virtue. 

Tyran7iicide, or the assassination of 
usurpers and oppressi\t> princes, was 
Itighly extolled in ancient times, because 
it both freed mankind from many t>f these 
monsters and seetned to keep the others ■ 
In awe whom the swi>rd and poniard 
could not reach. Hut, history and ex- 
perletice liaving sime ciaivinced us that 
this practice Increases tlie jealousy and 
cruelty of princes, a 'rimoleon and a 
Brutus, though trc'aletl with indulgence 
on account of the jirejudices of their times, 
arc now considered as very improper 
models for imitation, 

Liherality in princes is regarded as a ; 
mark of heneticv'ncc, but when it occurs ; 
that tlie homely bread of the honest and \ 
industrious is often thereby converted into ' 
delicious cales for (lie idle {Uid (he piodi- j 
gal, w’c soon rt'tract our heedless praises, j 
The regrets of a prince for having lost j 
ti day wa're noble and generous ; hut had ! 
he intended lo ha\e spent It in acts of! 
generosity to his greedy courtiers, it was 
better lost llitm misemploved after that j 
manner. j 

Luxury, or a refinement on the pletisures j 
and conyoniences (if life, liad not long 
been supposed the source of to erv corrup- 
tion in goveiinnent, and (he immediate 
cause of faction, sedition, civil wars, and 
the total loss of liherly. It was, there- 


fore, universally regarded a.s a vice, and 
was an object of declamation to all 
satirists and severe moralists. Those 
wdio prove, or attempt lo prove, that such 
refinements rather tend to the increase of 
industr}’, civility, and arts regulate anew 
our W(9n//as w'^ell as /<?/?//Va/ sentiments, 
and represent as laudable or innocent 
wdiat had formerly been regarded as 
pernicious and blamable. 

Upon the w'hole, then, it seems undeni- 
able that nothing can bestow more merit 
on any human creature than the senti- 
ment of benevolence in an eminent degree; 
and that a /ar/ at least of its merit arises 
frmn its tendency to promote the interests 
of our species, and bestow^ happiness on 
human society. We carry our view into 
the salutary consequences of such a 
rliaractei' and disposition; and wdiatover 
has so benign an inlluencc, and foiwvards 
so desiralde an end, is beheld w'ith com- 
placency and pleasure. Thu social V'lrtucs 
are never regarded wilhonL their benefi- 
cial tendencies, nor viewed as barren and 
unfruitful. The happiness of mankind, 
the order of society, the harmony of 
families, the mutual support of friends, 
are always considered as the result of 
their gentle dominion over the breasts of 
men. 

I low' considei abic ii /xirf oi" their merit 
we ought to ascribe to their utility w’ill 
better appear from future disquisitions;* 
as well as the reason w'hy this circum- 
stanee has sueli a command over our 
esteem and approliation.“ 


SeCTIOxV III. %, 

OF JUSTICE 


r.\KT T. 

Tiia'F justice is useful to society, and con- 
sequently that paff of its merit at least 
must arise from that consideration, it 
would be a superfluous undertaking to 
prove. That public utility is the so/e origin 
of justice, ^nd that retlcctions on the 


beneficial consequences of this virtue are 
the so/e foundation of its merit ; this pro- 
position, being more curious and im- 
portant, wdll better deserve our examina- 
tion and inquiry. 

Let us suppose that nature has bestow'ed 
on the human race such profuse abundmicc 
of .'ill externa/ conveniences that w ithout 
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any uncertainty in the event, without any 
care or industry on our part, every indi- 
vidual finds himself fully provided with 
whatever his most voracious appetites can 
want, or luxurious imai^iiiation wish or 
desire. Ilis natural beauty, we shall 
suppose, surpasses all acquired orna- 
inenls ; the perpetual clemency of the 
seasons renders useless all clothes or 
covcritif^ ; the raw herbaj^e affords him 
the most delicious fare, the clear fountain 
the richest beveraj^e. No laborious occu- 
pation required, no tlllaqe, no navlj^atit n. 
Music, poetry, and contemplation form 
his sole business ; conversation, mirth, .'ind 
friendship his sole amusement. 

It seems evident that in such a h.ippv 
state every other social virtue w(»nld 
nourish, and receive tenfold inc^ea'^^.• ; 
bill the cautious, jealous virtue of jiislii e 
would never once ha\ c been dreamed of. 
For wliat purpose make a partilion of 
floods where everyone has already more 
than enouj^'h ? Why t;’ivc rise lo property 
where there cannot possibly be any injury? 
Whv call this object mine when, upon the 
selzinj^ of it by another, I need buistivich 
out my hand lo possess mvself of wliat Is 
equally \’aluab!e? Justice in lhal c;ise, 
bein;.; totally useless, v\ould be an idle 
ceremonial, and could ne\ er possildy h.ive 
place in the cataIo^;ue of virtues. 

We see, even in tlie present m'ces->ilous 
condition of mankind, that \vlieie\i‘i' any 
benefit Is bestowed by nature in an un- 
limited id'Juntlance we K'ave it always in 
common amon^ the whole human lace, 
and make no subdivisions of liqht and 
propeity. Water arul air, thouf;h the 
most necessary of all objects, .are not 
challenged as the properU' of Ind!\ idiials ; 
nor can any man commit injustice by the 
most lavish use and enjoyment of these 
hlcssinf^s. In fvrlile extensive coiinlrles, 
\vith few inhabitants, land is regarded tin 
thc^ same footiryi^, and no topic Is so much 
ijisisted on by those who defend (he 
liberty f)f the seas as the unexha n>.led use 
of ihem in navlr^-allon. Were the advan- 
tages procured by navij^^atioii as inex- 
haust Ihle, these reasoners had never had 
any adversaries to refute ; nor had any 
claims ever been advanced of a separate, 
exclusive dominion over the ocean. 

It may happen in some countries, at 
some periods, that there be establi.shed a 
property in water, none in land,* if the 
latter be in greater abundance than can 

* Gencjtis, cli.ips. xiii. and xxi. 


be used by the Inhabitants, and the foi luor 
he found with dilli* ulty, and in \i i\ Mnail 
quantities. 

Again, suppose that, though the iieces- 
i sitles of the human race coiit inue the same 
I as at present, yet the mind is so enlarged 
ami so rej^lete with liiiMulsblp ami gener- 
osity that every man lias tlie unuost 
tvaidcrness for every man, anil feels no 
mi>rc concern for his own Intri'est tlian for 
that of his fellows; it seLius taiileiK that 
the use of justice would In this lase be 
su'-.pended by sutli an iMen aw bi.nevo- 
lence, nor would the div isions and harriers 
of proiu'i t}'^ and obligation have I'Ver been 
lliouglit I'f, W’^Iu,' slunild I bind another 
by a ileeil or piiauise lo do me any gooil 
I oftlce when I know that he is already 
jaompted by the strongest Iiu linalion lo 
' eek my happiness, and wi'»uld, of himsell”, 
perlorm the desintl service ; except the 
iuirt he (herein receives he greater than 
the henetil acciuinivto me, in wliich case 
he knows lliat, from mv innate humanity 
and lileiubliip, I slmnUI be (lie lirsi to. 
oppose m\ s(‘il to bis Impi Luleiit gg'iiei'iisity ? 
\Viiv I aise landmai ks bi’lweeiimv neigh- 
bour’s lii ld and mine wlieii m\ heart lias 
made no division lietwi’en onr interests, 
bill sliaiesall his ji'V's and sorrows with 
I 1 h‘ same force and vivaill v a' ii originally 
inv own? Fverv man, iijion I hi-; supposi- 
(ii/ii, bring a sei i>nd self to another, 
would tiiisl all ills inlciesls lo the dis- 
ci rliv)n of evv-ry man, vvillioiil jealousy, 
vviihont partition, without distinction. 
And the whole liuman race would form 
only vaie famil}, where all would lie. in 
» ommon ami hv used fieely w'ilhout 
regard lo projierly ; but (auliously loo, 
W'itli ;is en(ii\‘ regard to the necessil ii'S ol 
[ each individual as if our own inleiests 
I were mo-,! intimately c(.iu erned. 
j In the presiMit dispo .ition oi (he human 
; heart it wonlil, peiliaps, be dinicult lo 
I find complete inslaiues ol siirji ladarged 
! affec.tlons ; but still we m.iv I’l-'erve that 
I the I'.ise of lamilies .ip]aua< lu" towards 
I it ; and the slrongi r llir niiiinal heiievo- 
j lence is amoiuc the individnrds, (he nearer 
: it approaches, till all distinction of prt> 
i pi'ity he, in a y,iv:\{ measure, lost and 
1 confounded anuMig tliiMii. Mel ween mar- 
! ried persons ihe 1 1 ment of friendship is 
! by tlie laws suppi'scd so strong as to 
abolish all division of possessions, and 
j has often, in reality, (he force, ascribed to 
I it. And it is ohsi rvahle that during tlie 
1 ardour of new enthusiasms, when every 
principle is inilamed i ito extravagance, 
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community of ^oods? has fret|ueiilly 
attempted*; and nolhinf»‘ but cx- 
£perience of its inconvenience-s, from the 
l^ueturningf or disguised selfishness of men, 
^tiould make the imprudent fanatics adopt 
, anew the ideas of justice and of separate 
I properly. So true is it that this virtue 
' derives its existence entirely fiom its 
’ necessary usr to the intercouisc and social 
'litate of mankind. 

To make this tiuth nuxe evident, let us 
^^‘everse the forej^oin^^ suppositions, and, 
; carrying' cverx tiling to the opposite ox- 
' tfeme, consider wli.it would be the elfcct 
-Of these new situations. Suppose a 
society to fall into sui h want of all com- 
mon necessaries that the utmost frugality 
^ and industry cann(»f preserve the greater 
number fronl perishing, and the whole 
‘ from extieme niiseiy ; it will readily, 1 
'believe, be admitted that the stiict laws 
of justice are suspended In sin li a press- 
.ingj^nergence, and give plate to the 
, stronger motives of necessity and self- 
preservation. Is It any iilme, aftei a 
Shipvvret k, to sel/e wlulever means oi 
Instrument of safety one c«in lay hold of, 
without legat'd to former limitations of 
property? Or if a tily besieged were 
'perishing with hunger, < ,in wo itnagine 
that men will s^c any nusins of preserva- 
tion before them, and lose their lives fiom 
a scnipultujs legaid to what, in other 
' situations, would he the rules of equity 
**and justice? TIic use and tendency of 
.'that virtue is to procure li<ippliiess and 
1 security by preserving oider in society: 

put where the socle! v is re<idy to peiish 
^ from extreme necessity no greater evil 
can be dreaded from violence .ind in- 
justice, and evsiy man m.i^ now provide 
himself by <dl the means which piu- 
-i^ence can dictate or humanit)' permit. 

The public, even in less urgent necessities, 
fVjpens granaries without the consent of 
^^oprietors, as justly supposing that the 
.^authority of maglslrac) may, consistent 
t.'^ith equity, extend so f.ir ; but were any 
^pufhber ot men to assemble without the 
of laws or civil jurisdiction, would 
^Ual partition of bread in .i famine, 
Il^Ugh olTectcd by power and even 
^'^lencc, be regaided as criminal or 
furious? 

Suppose likewise that it should be a 
g^tuous man’s fate to fall into the society 
pf.ruilians, remote from the protect ion of 
and government ; what conduct 
ha embrace in that melancholy 
Snuawort? He sees such a desperate 


rapactOLisness prevail, such a disregard 
to etiuity, such contempt of order, such 
stupid blindness to future couSequenccs, 
as must immediately have the most 
tragical conclusion, and must termimil'e 
in destruction to the greater number, and 
in a total dissolution of society to the rest, 
fie, meiin while, can have no other 
expedient than to arm himself, to whom- 
ever the sword he seizes, or the buckler, 
may belong ; to make provision of all 
means of defence and security ; and, his 
particular regard to justice being no 
longer of use to his own safety or that 
ofoilieis, he must consult the dictates of 
self-preservation alone, vvitJioiit concern 
for those who no longer mejit his care 
and attention. 

When any man, even in political 
society, lenders himself by bis crimes 
obiK’xious to the public, he is punished 
by the laws in his goods and peison — 
that is, the oidlnar^ lulcs of justice aft', 
with regaid to hmi, sr upended for a 
moment, and it becomes equitable to 
inllict on him, for the henejit Pf soiiely, 
w hat otherwise he could not suffei vvitli- 
oiil wrong or injury. 

The r.igeaiul violence of public vv.ar — 
what is it but a suspension of justice 
among the wairing pa i lies, who pcricivc 
that this virtue is now no longer of .my 
or advantage to them? The laws of 
war, which tiien succeed to those of 
equity and justice, arc lules calculated 
for the advanla^iic and utilily of that par- 
ticular state in which men aic now 
placed. And vveie a civilised nation en- 
gaged with harbaiians, who observ'ed no 
lulos even of war, the foimer must also 
suspend their observance of them, whet'e 
they no longer ‘-erve to any purpose, ancf 
must reiidei every action or rencounter as 
bloody and pernic ious as possible to tlr^fe 
first aggressors. * 

Thus, the rules of equity or jusliceC 
depend entirely on the particular st^e 
and condition in which men are plada|', 
and owe their origin and existence to that 
utility which results to the public from 
their strict and regular obseivance. 
Reverse, »n any considerable circum- 
stance, the condition of men ; produce 
extreme abundance or extreme necessity; 
implant in the human breast perfect 
moderation and humanity, or perfect 
rapacipusness and malice : by rendering 
justice totally useless^ you thereby totally 
destroy its essence, and suspend its obliga* 
tiqrt upon mankind. 
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The, common situation of society is a 
medium amidst all these extremes. We 
are naturally partial to ourselves and to 
our friends, but are capable of Icarningf the 
advantage resulting from a more eijuitable 
conduct. Few enjoyments are given us 
from the open and liberal hand of nature ; 
but by art, labour, and induslry we. can 
extract them In great abundance. Hence 
the ideas of properly become necessary in 
all civil society ; hence justice derives its 
usefulness to the public; and hence alone 
arises its riierit and moral obligation. 

Tliese conclusions arc so natural and 
obvious that they have not escaped ev(*n 
the poets in their descriptions of the 
felicity attending the golcUii age or the 
reign of Saturn. The seasons, in that 
first period of nature, were si> ti injurate, 
if vve credit these agreeable fictions, that 
there was no necessity fi)i‘ men to provide 
themselves with dollies and houses a.« a 
security against the violence of heat and 
cold ; the rivers llowed with wine and 
milk ; l!^ oaks yielded Imney, and nature 
spontaneously produced lier greal<>s| 
delicacies. Nor were these the diief 
advantages of that happy age. Tempests 
were not alone removed from nature, but 
those mt)rc furious tempest.s were un- 
known lo human breasts which iu>w 
cause such uproar and engender such 
confusion. Avarice, aniblljon, cruelly, 
seUislme.s’s, were never heard of; cordial 
affection, compassion, .sympathy, weretlie 
only movements with w hich the mind was 
yet aci|uainted. I'-ven the punctilious 
distinct it)n of/z/zV/eand //z/zze was banislied 
from among the happy race of mortals, 
and carried with it the very notion of 
property and obligation, justice and 
injustice. 

; TJiis poi'tiial fiction of ihc ja^ohlrn is 
some respects of a piece with the 
^phihsophicnl fiction of the stale <>/ natinv; 
Only that the former is represented as Uie 
chai mi ng and most peaceable con- 
dition which can possibly be imagined, 
whereas the latter is painted out as a 
St^c of mutual war and violence, attended 
the most extreme necessity. On the 
first origin of mankind, we arc told, their 
ignorance and savage nature w'crc so 
prevalent that they could give no mutual 
trust, but must each depend upon himself 
and his owp force or cunning for protec- 
tion and security. No law was heard of ; 
no rule of justice known ; no distinction 
of property regarded ; power ;^was the 
only meastfre of right ; and a perpetual 


war of all again.st all was the result of 
men’s untamed selfishness and harburity,* 

Whether such a condition of human 
nature could ever exist, or, if it did, could, 
continue so long as to incril the aiipella- 
tion of a sta/r, may justly he doubted. 
Men are nece.ssarily born in a family- 
.sociely at least, and arc trained up by. 
their pzirents to some rule of (•i>iuluct and 
behaviour. Hut this must be admitted,' 
tli.'it, if such a slate of mutual war and 
violence was ever teal, the suspension 6f; 
all laws of justice, from llieir absolute 
iiuitility, is a neces.sary and infallible- 
cttnscqiience. 

Till? more we vary our view s of human 
life, andtlie newer and moi\' unusual the 
lights are in which we survey It, the more 
.shall we h(‘ convinced tliat llic origin 
here assigiuHl for the virtue of justice is 
real .incl s.il Isfaclory. 

Were lluiv a .species of creatures 
iiilefmingled with men, which, ij^ugh 
ration.'il, were possessed of such inferior 
strength, holli of body and mind, that, 
they were incap;ilile of all resistatu e, and 
ct>uld ne\er, upon the highest pntvoca- 
lion, make us fei-l the elfecls of tlieir 
re.st'nlment ; the noi’t'ss.iiy cou^etjueiice, 

J think, is that we should be bound by, 
the laws of huniauily to gl\o gehlle 
usage to tliesi' crealuie'^, Inti sitould not, 
pioperlv speakitig, lie under any restraint, 
of justice with i t gard to (hem, nor ('.ould. 
they possess any light or jiroperty, exciil'i;: 
.si\e of sueh arbitrary lords. Our inter*’ 
course, with them could not be called 
society, which siipjoses a degree ‘off, 
etjuality ; but absolute coininand on tliei 

’ 'j liis »,if .1 sl.'ilr <il njitui'f; as a st.ale of wajf-j; 

w.TS not first .slarU'd by Mr. liolilics, a» is coiiunonl^ 
iin.'iKini'il. I’lato i-mti-aconrs to riliito .'iii Iiypotl)«?»u(l 
very like it in llie mcvxuI, ttiiril, anJ foMitli bookil 

CiVent, on tlifc'i'iilrary, suj>j)oys it certain ; 
and liiuM-rs.-dly ;u kiKnvlfilucil in I Ik- foHou in}' pa.sKaffe, 
‘‘^uis eiiini vcstniin, jtidicts, ifjiior.it, it.i 
riTuiii tnlissi', ul qviiKlani tcinpon- boniint*, nondpitllk',' 
neqm* ii.Uurali iicijiu' civili jure Li^.sl'Iipto, tusi p©r^ 
aifros .'ic UisjK-rsi v;ii.;;iu‘nlur (ant unique habcjfettt’y. 
quantum inanu ac viribiis, per caedem ac Vutnurarfltir 
erijx're aut lelinere pwUnsSiTil ? tjui i}.;ilur pru»n,i^< 
^i^tule et coii.silio pi.u-taiiti e\lit«yuiit, il t 

jfi ii, re liuinanae doeilitalis atquc iiiycnii, 
liman in loeuin coiif'ia ir-irimt, eosque tx feritate 
ad jiislitiani ar inansuetiulinem tran.sduxerunt'. , 

■ res ad coiniminein ulilifatein, qiias pubUcas /ippdlaiiit1#l^'.^ 
tiiiii < on\i-idieiil.i bomiiium, qiiai? postca fiviiatos 
nalac .stmt, tuni domiciiiu conjuntUq quilK- ufbcnr^|' 
dicaimis, invento el divlno ct liumano jufC' mocllJbU*,'y, 
sepsei lint. Atqiie inter bancyitam, pcrpiMitain 
tale, et illani iininanem, nihil tarn intere&t quain 
atquc VIS. Jlorum idro uli nultmuM. altero 
utenJum. Vim voluinus extinffui. Jus valcat 
est, idi est, jutlicin, quibus omne jus continetur. 
dispiicciit, aut nulla sunt. Vis dominctur nccesso «ii^, 
Haec vident omne*.'' Hext., 8 4** 
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one sitlc, and servile obedience on Ihc 1 sexes to be established in nature, a family 
Other. Whatever vve covet, they must j immediately arises, and, particular rules 
instantly resii^n. Our permission is the bein^ found requisite for its subsistence, 
only temii'c by which (hey hold their these are immediately embraced, though 
possessions, our compas-,i(ni and kind- without comprehending' tlie rest of man- 
ness the only check by which they curb kind within their prescriptions. Sup- 
OUr lawless will ; and as no incoiu enieiice pose that several families unite together 
ever results from the exercise of a p('wer ; into one s<^ciet}', which is loltdly dis- 
so firmly estabHslu‘i.1 in naliire, the r».‘s- i joined iVom all others, tlie rules which 
traiuls of justice and |irop«.‘i t helng ! I'lreserve peace and order enlarge them- 
fotally nxi'hss, would never have place in i selves to the utmost extent of that society, 
SO unetju;:! a confedv raev. hut, becoming then entirely useless, lose 

This is jilainly the situalitm of men their force when ctirried one step tarthcr. 
with regai\l tu animals ; and how far lUit, again, suppose that several distinct 
these may be said to posst'ss iwisjin I societies maintain a l<ind of intercourse 
leave it to others to determine, d'he j for mutual convenience and advantage, 
great snperiin lty cd' civilised IvurojK-ans ! boiu'dai ii's of justice still grow larger in 
above baibai'ous Indians (c'mpted us (i» ' proportion to (he largiuiess c»f men’s 
imagine ourselves on the sami' footing I views and (lu‘ fo rie of tlieir mutual cv'u- 
wlthregaitl to iIk'hi, aiul mavli' us throw luxiions. Ill'.tory, experience, reason, 
off all restraints id' justice, and even of; sufilciemly instinct ns in this natural 
humanity, In our tiealmenl of (hem. In progiess of luiman siwitiments, and in the 
many nal ions 1 he. female sex .ne reduced 'giadu il enlargiMiient of our regards to 
to like slavery, and are rendered in- ' juslitv in propiu iioii as we become 
capable of all propi'ity in oiiposition to j acquainted witli llie extensive utility of 
their lordly masters, lint tlunigh the : that virtue, 
males, when united, have in all countries P.Mcr 11. 

bodily fone sullicIeiU to maintain tins 

severe tyranny, )'ct such are the iiisinua- If we examine tlie fuirtin/hir laws liy 
tion, address, and charms of their fair which justiee is diiected and pi'operlw^ 
companions lliat vvi)men aie commonly deiermlned. wi* shall still be preseiitecf 
.'ihle to break the confetleracy ,and share ■ with the -.ame conclusion. The good of 
with tlie other sex in .all the rights and ■ manhind is the only object of all these 
privileges of society. laws and regul.ations. Not only is it 

WtM'e the luiman species so framed by requisite for llie peace and interest of 
nature lli.at eacli individual j7ossessed so».iel\ ihat men’s possessi(>ns should he 
walliiii himself every f.icuhy requisite both separated, hut the rules wlilcli we follow 
for his own preserval ion and for the in making the separation are such as can 
propag^il ion of his kind ; were all society ' best be contrived to serve fartlier the^ 
and intercourse cut uff between man anti interests of soci».'i\ . 

man by the primary intention of the We shall sujtposc th.at a creature, 
Supreme Creator, it sreins evident that so ' poN^ossixl of reason, hut unacquainted 
solitary a being would be as much in- | with human nature, deliberates with 
Capable of justice as uf social diseuurse i himself what rules of ju .(ict‘ or property 
and conversation. Where mutual regards , would best prouKvle public interest and 
and forbearance serve to no manner of est.iblish pe.'ice and security among m.aii-' 
purpose, (liev would never tlireci (he : kind. Ills most obvious {bought would 
conduct of any reason;d'»le man. 'I’he ' hi* to assign the largest possessions to 
headlong course of the p.issions wi>uld be : the most extensive virtue, and give every 
checked by no rcneclion on future conse- j one the power of doing good, propor- 
qucnces. And as each man is here sup- ! tioned to his inclination. In a perfect 
posed to love himself alone, and to j theocnicy, where a being infinitely intel- 
depend only on himself and his own i ligent governs by particid.ir volitions, this 
activity for safely and happiness, he | rule would certainly have pl.acc, and 
would on every occasion, to the utmost j might serve to tlic wisest purposes. Ikit 
of his power, challeiige the preference j were mankind to execute such a law, so 
fibove every other being, to none of which great is the uncertainty of merit, both 
h 4 is b^ und by any tics either of nature from its natural obscurity and from the 
Hjljlipi^ " .self-conceit of each individual, that no 

siuppose the conjunction of the ' determinate rule of conduct would ever 
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result from it, and the total dissolution of 
society must be. the immediate conse- 
quence. Fanatics may suppose that 
doviinion is founded on and that 

saints alone inherit the earth ; but the civil 
magistrate very justly puts lliese sublime 
theorists on the same footing with 
common robbers, and teaches them bv 
the severest discipline that a rule which, 
in speculation, may seem the nu>st advan- 
tageous to soi iely may \el be lound, in 
practice, totally pernicious and destruc- 
tive. 

'J'hat there were relii^ious fanailis of 
this kind in haigland during the Cavil 
W'ars we learn from history, though it is 
probable that the obvious fendeney of 
tliese pi*inci]')Ies excited such horror in 
mankind as soon obligcil thi' dangert>us 
enthusiasts to renounce, or at least con- 
ceal, their tenets. Perhaps the Lt-ee/lers, 
who claimed an equal distribution of 
property, were a kind of fol/tira/ fanatics, 
which arose from the religious species, 
at\d more openly avowed their j)ielim- 
sions, as carrving a more plausible 
appearance of being jiracticable in them- 
selves as well as usefid to human society. 

It must, indeed, be cxnifessed that 
nature is so liberal to mankind that, were 
all her presents ec|ually divided among' 
the species and Improved by art and 
industry, every indivldu i! would enjoy all 
the nccessaric's and even most (*f the 
comfoi'ts of life, in)r would cvi-r be li.ible 
to iiny ills lint siu h as migiU accidtsitally 
arise from the sickly frame and coiisiiin- 
tlon v)f his body. It must also be con- 
fessed that wlierever we depart from this 
equalilv we I'oh the poor ol inore sati fac- 
tion than we add to the rich, and th.U the 
slight gi atijication of a frivolous vanity in 
one individual iVequently costs more than 
bread to many families, and even jiro- 
vinces. It m ly ajipear withal that the 
rule of equality, as it wvmiIJ be liiglily 
nsefuf is not ailogx'ther inifrariieaide, but 
luis taken ]')lace, at least in an impnfect 
degree, in some r*.>jaibllc'>, particularly 
that of Sparta, where It wa-, attended, it 
is said, with the most beneficial con^e- 
tjuences. Not to mention that the 
agrarian laws, so freiiueniiy clainu'd in 
Rome, and carried into execution in 
many Greek cities, proceeded, all of them, 
from a general idea of the utility of th!>> 
principle. 

But historians, and even common 
sense, may inform us that, however 
specious these ideas of perfect equality 


may seem, tiiey are really at bottom 
impracticable^ and, wore they not so, 
would be exti'cmely //vv//V/V>//.v to buman 
society. Render possessions ever so equal, 
men’s dilTerent degrees of art, care, and 
industry will immediately ba'ak tlult 
equality, th', if \ou chci k these virtues, 
you reduce society tvi tiu; most extreme 
indigence, and. instead of preventing 
want aiul beggary In a few, render it 
nnavoiLlable to the vvlude. cominunily. 
'Pbe most rigorous inL|iusilion, tvKi, is 
recjulsite to vvalcb evi i v inei|u.diiy on its 
first appearaiue, and thi‘ most severe 
jmisiliilion to punish and iv'dress it. 
But, bc.'.itles that so inncb .lutlioiltv must 
soon dt'geneiate into tviannv, and lie 
exerted vviib gieaf jiarl ia lit iis. vviu) can 
possibly be po.sessi'd of it in siicli a 
situation as is licie supposixl ? Perfect 
«.‘t|naHty of po'se-sion^, ik‘slii»ving all 
subordination, vvi.ak»n.s cNii'inely the 
anlbority of m.igisli ,H'\ , and must reduce 
all pow«,‘r neatly to a IovlI, as well as 
pn'petiy. 

\Ve may com hide, ( liercl'ore, that in 
order to esl;ihli-.h lavvsfoi ihe regulation 
of properly vvi* mu''t he acciualnted with 
I the naliire nul ',iln,illon of man, must 
i 1 eject apptMiam C", which mav he false 
j though specion-., ;ind must se.irch for 
I those rnk-s which aie on the whole most 
j useful aiul A. nefi^ ial. Vulgar sense and 
' slight e'.p' riimv an* .sniVu icnl for this 
I pnrpe'C, vxheu' iiKtt give nol vv.ay tt> too 
j s*. Mi si I a\ ieiity or lo e \ leimivt (.iil hnsiasiii. 

Who sees nol, for instance, lhal what- 
ever is jirodni'eil or ini'piove d bv :i num’s 
art or indnstrv' oni;lii for ever to be 
MH iiu'd to him, in oi tier to give encourage- 
ment to sue li u.yeftii habits and acci/iil- 
pli^bnients ; that tin- jiroperty ought .also 
(o desceiiJ to children and relations for 
lla- s.iuw useful pnrpo'e ; that it maybe 
.alienated l»y consent in oialer lo beget 
that vommerce aial intenMUi se which is 
ho ben<-//t itil to human society; ;md that 
i .all contracls .and proini.Te. ought carc- 
i fnllv to he Inllilled, in ordi-r to secure 
j mutual trust and conlidisicc-. In' w hich the 
! general iuteresf of mankind is so much 
j pi'oniolv'd ? 

I J, examine the waiters eii the laws of 
! ntitiuv, and von will abvays lind that, 

! whatever piincIpL.^ they set out with, 

I ihev are sure to leniiinate here .at last,, 
j and to assign as tin; ultimate reason for 
ev'ery rule which they establish the con-^ 
venience and uecx ssilies of mankind. A ' 
coiiccasion tlius e.vtorted in opposition to 






I^Stems has mOie authorit> than it it had 
^een made in probecutioii of them. 

S Whatothei re ison, indeed, could writers 
P^V^r give why this must be vnm and that 
since uninstructed natuie suiely 
^ever made any such distinction'* Ihe 
. objects wliich leccive those <ippelIations 
^ are, of thcmstlvcs, foieign to us , they 
arc tot.illy disjoined and sep it itcd tiom 
us, and nothing but the gcmi \l int‘ icsts 
of society c.in ionn the count i lion 

Sometimes the intciests ol society m ly 
^ toquirc a lulc of justice m a pulunlu 
case, but in,i> not determine inv pu- 
ticulai lulc .unotiL scvcial which aie 


all equally hcncluiil In Ih it c isc the 
slightest amiloi^tts aic 1 ild hold ol, in 
order to picvcnt Ih it indiffcicnco ind 
ambiguity which would be the souuc ot 
peipetual dissension I bus possession 
alone, and <iist possession, is supposed tci 
'^convey piopc'ity wluic nobodv else his 
' any preceding ilnin and piclcnsion 
Many ot the u isomngs ol lawici'. aic ot 
this an ilogicil natiuc, inJ depend on 
Veiy slight connections ot tlie im igina- 
tion 


Does anyone snuplc in c\li loidinir} 
cases, to viol.itc ill ic , ud to t! c puv itc 
propcity ot indiMduils, ind stciiluc to 
public inteiesl a distinction which hid 
DCeu established foi llu s ikc ol ili il mi- 


terest 1 he sitel> ol the people is the 
supumc law , ill olhci puluulii liws 
aie sLiboidm lU to it ind dcjxntlcnl on 
it. .\nd it. Ill llu ( 1 oui sc ol lhin.^s 
they be tolUiw c d lud ic^^iidcd it i onl\ 
because the pohuc silttv and inlLicst 
COnitUonly dem ind so ccpi il and imp uti il 
an adininisli.ition 


SonictiiiHs both utility and a ialo^\ 
‘'-fail, and lease the 1 iws ot justice in tot il 
uncertainty. llui> it is higlih lcqul'^lt 
that preset I pt ion Ol long possession ''lioukl 
convey propeilj , but wluit luunbci ot 
days or months cu \c us should be sutli- 
Cient foi that put pose it is unpossibk lor 
reason alone to detc'rmlnc iuil /a i v 
heie suppl> the' place ol the* n ilut il iohy 
and assign ditkient tcims leu picsmp 
tton, aecoiduig to the diticic nt iitililus 
proposed by the Icgislalcu Ihlls ot cv- 
phangc and ptomisscu) notes, b} the laws 
3 |f most countries, piesciibe soonei than 
bonds, and moitgagcs, and coiitiacts ot a 
fUorc tornfal natuie. 

geneial we may obserse that all 
^estions of propenty <ire suboidiiiate to 
authority ot 1 1\ il laws, w hicli extend, 
^^trapi, tiiodily, and allci the rules ot 


natural justice according to the particular '' 
convenience of each community. The 
laws have, oi ought to* have, a constant 
refei ence to the constitution of govern- 
ment, the manners, the climate, the reli- 
gion, the commerce, the situation of each 
society A late authoi of genius as well 
as leaining has piosecuted this subject 
atlatge, and his established from these 
pilnciplcs .1 system oi political knenv ledge 
whuh abounds m ingenious and biilliant 
thoughts, lud IS not wanting in solichtv.' 

What is a man's hioptity Anything 
which it is liwful lot him, and toi him 
alone, to Use But nvhat lulc have wi by 
'll huh we tan distim^unh thiu ohjah^ 
Hcic wc must hive icioinseto si itutcs, 
customs, pieccdcnts, in ilogics, .ind a 
hunched otlici c iiciimst.iiu es, some' of 
wluili aic constant and inllL\ible, some 
\ 11 table ind nbili uy But the ultimate' 
point m whuh tlic> ill piotcsscdly Ici- 
mm lie IS the inicicst ind happiness ot 
hum in socict} When this enters not 
into t onsidci ition nothing i in appe u 
moic wlnnisK il, unnilnial, and even 
siipc 1 sf itious, th m ill oi most ot the laws 
ot lusiicc incl ot piopcit). 

* lb uith )i 1 1 / / f-) t etc Ills tills illustrious 
wnt«.r b \\ \ci svls ouMvith i diiiuuit theory ind 
su| p s ill I t lit t ) 111 1 >1111 il I on II rl mi / ipt* <’>■ 
rili(i> s M bull IS I s\st III tl it 11 iiiv on non iii vif 
Will ri. siuil d V 111 tiu pli 1 plu I libel M il 
hi I ub is 1 II IS 1 1 in i Mil IV I lilt fust Ih It s< lU 1 

tb I II t tl t\ ol Hill i)s wbuii w IS ittiiw lids 

1 1 I (c I t \ C i iw I ill C ] itlv Ml I oil i rs iiid is 

i \».l id ill si il it ind I tiius lo 11 uiHl CMn 
tlimiL, ir IS n iiliisn i i t it low rsii this phi 
si. p'lic i}. e Si S I in 1 \l p 1 bv 1 W ilh rej u I 
to list II the V Mill hit III ill d if till iiifeiinii 
IK u \si th s ihi IV sums sh it in I c mlusive Pu 

r l ty IS I 1 1 led I 1 b d j i lent i uivil 1 iwi, , ei\il 

ws ir dl w I 1 hi\i. ns Mh r sl)j,.et but the 

1 f r st ol SI I l\ 11 ns lliiiefoit must be .illowed 
t>b the M II t und tion of pi jKrty ind pibl ee ; not 
1 ) nentieii th il ill sbli^ itiou IseU tO obey the 
11 i>,istnle 1 bis I iw‘ IS toiindid on nofbiiiK but the 
11 lists of s iiitj U ihi iiUas ot justice somi times 
do not tollow the dispositions if end liw, We shall 
liiid tbit Ih SI eisis instt id ot chiii-tioiis lie eon- 
friiit IS ot tilt thi ■>r> delmnd .ihovt Whsic i 
cn il 1 iw is s ) pi 1 \ 1 1 SI 1 t > I robs ill the interests 
ot SOI ilyit lisis ill its lutlioMtv, and mtn jutlpo by 
the ide is ot nit iril jnsliii whuh art confotmabld to 
tl SI intirists SMiiitimis i se^ tni’liws for usciiil 
pi tfsisis r qime i mimom or ti ini to my deed, and 
w hin t i it IS IV intinK thi ir dcerics run conlnry to the 
usiiil I noi r of lustic but one who tnkis id\ intake 
ol siiehihu inisis nut eommoidvreK<ndid is in honest 
mill I bus the intensts of soeie(> require that lon- 
I riels be iuIhlUJ ind there is not a ijiorc mitenil 
irtiele eithc r of naturil or civil uisiice Uuttheomis- 
si >n of 1 tnfhny eueiinistince will often by liw invali- 
date i contract tn fuio humano but not in joro con^ 
SLieiitiae as divines express themselves In these 
cases the magislrale is supposed only to withdraw his 
power ot cnforeiiiK the iigrht, not to have altered the 
n^ht Where bis intenlion extends to the right and 
IS lonformible to the intensts e'f sociei> it never faih 
to liter the right a cltir prtxvf of the origin of justice 
and of prppcrtj , as assigned above 




Those who i iJicule vulj^ar superstitions, 
and expose the folly of paitiuul.u icij.uds 
to meats, d.ivs, places, postuies, appaiel, 
have an easy t.isk while lhe\ Lonsidei 
all the qu.il'lies and lelalions ol (he 
objects, and distoxei no ^idoquatt i.nise 
for that afTeciion oi anlipalli}, \ciui ilion 
or hoiioi, vvliith lia\e -o ini<h(> .in in- 
fluente over .1 coiisid^iahle pait of m in- 
kind. AS} 1 1 in \VOLild h ivesl lived i.iIIki 
than taste pij^oon , an Ivi^vplian would 
not have appiuatliLd ha on Hut it these 
species of food be e\ unined by the sciisis 
of sight, snull, Ol t.isti, oi si i utluiscd by 
the sciemes ol ilieinisti}, inidKiiu, oi 
physics, no diftiicme is cvii tound 
lx tween them .uul un otlxi sp^ 1 5*. s, noi 
c.in th it piccisc Cl uinslance he pitched 
on which m.i} all nd ijust lound ilion lot 
thcuhj>Ious p,iss on A fowl on Ihiiis- 
day is 1 ivv lul food , on I'l id i} , vhoinin ibic 
Ej'gs m (hi house uul m ihis diocese aie 
pel milted dui in 4 lanl , a hiindied paies 
f.uthei, to e It them is a d min ible sm. 
This e<uth oi biiildipg vesicid i} w is pio- 
fane ; to-dt>, by the multi i mg of ceil tin 
WMids, it h<is b» eome holv <uul sailed 
Such le'lhctions as Uu -.i , in the mouth ol 
.1 philosophei, one mi} satolv si\, aie 
loo obvious to h.ive inv inllu luc, Ix- 
cause they musi alwavs, to I'tiv mm, 
Oil ur at fust si,^hl , uid ' tuie tin \ |iic- 
V.lil not ol tllemselvc'- tluv aie ^uielv 
ob^liuiled b) edii ihon pie|udic, md 
passion, not by ignoiaiue oi mist iKe 
It m.i}' apj^e u to a caiclc-,-. view, oi 
lalhci a too abstiac'cd icM hon, that 
therc’^ cntei s a hlxc upci lii’on into .ill the 
sentiments ol ju lue and ih it, it a m.m 
cx-pose its ohjcc 1, Ol \\ li it wee dljuopcily, 
to the same seiulinv ol sense .mei science, 
he will nc>t, by the most I'liii.ite iiicjmi}, 
find any foundation foi the dilkieiue 
made by mor.d sentiment 1 m..\ I i\v- 
fuily nouiish nnsdi liom thi" luc, but 
the fruit of anothei ol the sum spec us, 
ten paees off, it is ciimlnd foi me to 
touch, ILid 1 wo n fins ijip.utl an lioiii 
ago, I had ineiil'd llie sevciest punish- 
ment ; but a m.in, by pionoum mg a lew 
magieal svil.ibles, li.is now icndeieJ it lit 
for iny use .md slivicc Weic this house 
laced in the neighbouring teiritoiy, it 
ad been immor.il lor me to dwell in it ; 
but, being built on this side the iivei, it 
is subject to a dilleient municipal law, 
and by its becoming mine I incur no 
blame or censure. The same species of 
reasoning, it m.iy be thought, wliich so 
succcs:>fully exposes supcistition is also 
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applicable to jusliev; nor is it piissihU, in 
the one ease moie ih.ui m the vUlui, to 
point out in the objeel tli.it piecisc qu ility 
or circumstuue which is tlu' lound.ilion 
of the sent mu iit 

But Iheie is this ihiUmiiI dilleiertcc 
Ix'twcvn \uf^t>stition uul /u\fut th.it (he 
foiinei is lnvoloiis, u dess, md burden- 
some*, the l.ctlei is alisolutciv le'cjuisite 
to the well-hein 4 ol m mkiiul uul existence 
ot soiiely. Wlunwc ilv-ii u t titunthis 
c lie ii'ust.uue (lot It i*- too ippiunl e\v.r 
tn he eivei lc>oUc d), it must he cevniessed 
th It .ill reguds to light uul piopeity 
seem enliioh without found iiion, as 
much .Is llu giosscsi .md most vulgar 
supeishtliui \\eic the inlei c sls of siu ic ty 
nowise lolieciued, it is .is unm'i Migihle 
whv uiollui's II III Lil.itmu Cl 1 1 un sc'iinds 
iiiiph mgi oiisc III shouldch mgi lluMi ilmo 
ol mv actions wi h ii.. ud to a p.iiluulu 
oh|ecl.iswh\ tlu in tin 4 ol a Iitiii by 
a piiesl,in i ccitun liahil .uul postiiie, 
should dc die. lie a he ip ol hiiek and 
limhci, md leiuln it, theiueloilh and for 
evil, s ic led ‘ 

' It I ( Mill tit 111 k( (111 ivill Of 1 insi 111 ill 1)1 never 
(ill) Icis pioputv nivi lausis thi obli.f,ilft»n ot a 
pi ni < ( HI I'll Mnu II isoniiijf exknilslo both), hut 
ill will must Ik evpus id l)\ wofds 01 iicjns 111 order 
t > imiH St llu upon i i\ ni in Ihi i xpu ssion lx mg' 
1)11 t>r Ml), lit lit i suits iviml t ) th( will soon 
• im s lh< iiiiiipd jiiil 111 til pi nil i n t evil] a 

n 1 li 1 s Ik und l»\ Ins w ml Ih u, J' I u tie give 

i ihfl II 111 din i lion lo In inliitiin ml will li dJ the 
IS 1 I of Ills mind Mnt tlioii,. li th i ejm ssu n m ike«, 
on nil si Ol i ions, lli vhole ol tlu ])u ini i, yet it 
I II t ilw i\ s in i oiu who slum d mdi use* of 

I ( si> I SI II ol wl ill hi Ivu 1WS lit I th( mi ining, 

n I wi ih Ik us , wilhoil ii \ t nsi ol Ihc lOnur- 
ipu u Wl uid not nil 11 > I) 1 > ) md In it N ly, 

ill igli 1 know I s nil u i i \tt it }i ii i it m ji’*it 

on s II I w til scull sign is \ 1 nt \ |i w lli it hi ha*! 
n s«ii IS mtiiili n oi hni i n, Inms It lii wiuld not 
111 imlii un oblp iti M o* pi mill iim but d i« 
n I s II v ij I till w I 1 d I I I I li 1 1 I ' jit I >n o the 
Wl 1 w II 1 it in\ lonti II \ sij ii fs ly, i icn tins ivo 
must III t I irrj so f ir i lo im igim th it m c horn, 
Inoiiqiukui s oi niitli I I iii h g wicon ilun liom 
iiitiinsgiis to h i\ in intuition il d iiMiig ns id 

II it lioun i b\ ins i \]>i sn n or Mrliil ]ii ii i d wic 
.till pi 1)1 il , hut iiiiMl hiiul tills It 111 II 1 n t ) thoKi* 
CIS wliiii III SI,. ,is It ill dlllii III n ituri IroiTl 

III isc ot diitil All th uiiliidutioMs ,iri c isily 
1 iiiii ill d 11 I it instiit 111 t ntiii Iv Iroin ils II I luhuHS 
III s t\ hut will luiii III i pi i I d i>n my otliof 
Ii\| ill IS llisiimiiidl IhiMhi m iil liei .lOn* 
ol t’lc A u:ls II i oilu n ' oid t o sts wire eoui* 
inunly i iriii d iii pi ili ii ot siili mhtlolic'S of 
1 IS ni g is lie lure p I 1 1 III II 1 p Ol id.ismiieh 
Mom Ih h ihii if sih I (sti icliiuiuiit is tioiTl any 
eoiiupti 1 1 of thf h lit 1 \i mi\ lollow thf lUlUoutv 
o‘ Mom liijU Sn 1 i lUinmitv irtieli “Lo>ola ’ 
Aiul why h i. tli mJign I n if m irikmd 1 1 t n so 
agiinst tliisi IS ts I 1 I h I si iviryoiu pcretiyod 
th it bill Ills 111 tv tould I i snhsist wi ri> eni h praclices 
.iiitiuiis.d ind th il 11 r U must .ihv.iys be handled 
with ivuwtop MiLiii'iii t moie tluin uliilo .ophical 
ngul intc 1* It 11 < SI n t oirtelion of the intention^ 
sod ivirs iiiin 1 ' <n 1 lould invalidate ,i I'ontract, 
wl 1 rt IS Dili siiunfv ■' And yet a metaphybical sehoob 
m in might think that win re an intention was supposed 



or jusTtm 


These re lied ions are far from weaken- 
ing the obligations of justice, or diminish- 
ing anytliing from the most sacred atten- 
tion to pro])erty. t)n tito contrary, such 
sentiments must acciuirc new force from 
the present reasoning. For what stronger 
foundation c-'m be desired or concehed 
for any duty than to observe that human 
society, or even human nalurc, could not 
subsist without the esiai'ilishment of if, 
and will still arrive at greater degrees of 
happiness and perfeclitm the more Inviol- 
able the regard is which is paid to that 
duty ? 

Tlio dilemma seems oh\ ious. As justice 
evidently tends to promote public utility 
and to support civil society, the sentiment 
of justice is cither deiived from our relleet- 
ing on that U'ndeney, or lilvc hungaa', 
thirst, and other appetites, resentment, 
love of life, attachment (o olfspring, 
and other passions - arises from a simj'>le 
original Instinct in llie human breast 
which nature has implanted for like | 
salutary puiposes. If the. latter he the, 
case, it follow's that propertx', which is the | 
object of justicr, is also tiisi iiiguislu'd by 
a simple originaJ instinct, and is not a->ccr- i 
tained by any argument or lellection. ' 
ilut who Is there that ever heaid of such 
an instinct ? Or is tliis a snhji-ct In which 
new discoveries can Ix; made? \W may 
as well exp'.'ct to disemer in tlu‘ lx)dy luwv 
senses which had Ix'fore esc:aped the obser- 
vation of all mankind. 

But, farllier, though it .seems a very 
simple proposition to .say that nature In- 
an lnslincli\e sentiment distinguishes 
properly, yet in realiiv wo shall fmd that 
there are required for that purpose ten 
thousand different instincts, and these 

to be ri’iiuisiti', il lli.'it I’liti'iU ii'.’.i nwlly 1 i;k 1 ii«'t pl.n no 
Consoqui'iicr <>U!',Iil tvi to'Iow, ;iiul no be 

imposeJ. 'rile e.tsiiisliiMi ‘ulitlities niav iu>l !ie;;ri‘:i1er 
than Ihe sul'lli'ties I'l Liswei*,. liiMf-t! .it iil»o\e; but .i-, 
the I'oriner .ire /'i'rni( /uns, .put the i.itl,:r {nfu'Crnt .-nut 
even urt iSSSti >y, tin's is ibe re.i'.on the \ery ililleient 
rtveplioii tliey meet with Iroin the woild, ll is .i 
doct lino ot the t lmieh of KtHiie ih.il tlie piiesl, l>^ a , 
SeeiVl illreelion of Iil.s inlenti’n, e.ni in\ .liid.ile .my 
SHcrninent. 't his posiiivin is ui riMsl iri’in .'i sti lit .md . 
regular prusev-nl ion v't llie oI)\ itnis triitli that ei.ipfv | 
Words alone, witliont .inv meaning or intentiim in tin- j 
speaker, c.'in never he .ittemled \\ itli am elleel. l!‘lhe : 
same eonchisum be mS admitted in rea-'oniin.'s yon- I 
cerninff eivil eontr.iets. wtieretiie .I'l.air is .illowed ti'be I 
of so mneh less e».>n,seqaenee tli.m llie eternal salva.tiim I 
Oi thoiisaiuts, it proeeeils entirel_\ iVom men's seiisi- oz 
the daiijjer and itJcon\ eiiient'e of tlie doetrine in the 
former e.i.se. .Vnd we may t lienee ob-^erve that, how- 
ever positive, arroy.int. and dogmatical anv snpv-r- 
•titioii may appear, it never can convey any thorough 
persuasion of the reality of its objects, or put them, in 
atty degree, on .1 balance witll ttie common ineidents 
pf life, wti'ch we le.irn from daily observatimi .and 
aaporimeivul rea.so:iing. 


I employed about objects of the greatest 
intricacy and nicest discernment. For 
I when a definition of property is required, 

I that relation ks found to resolve itself into 
' any possession acquired by occupation, by 
I industry, by preset iption, by inheritance, 

; by contract, etc. Can we think that 
I nature, by an original instinct, instructs us 
j in all these methods of .acquisition ? 

I 'I'hese words, too, “ inherit.ance ” and 
I “ con t met,” stand for ideas Infinitely coni- 
! plicated ; and to define them exactl}’ a lum- 
j died volumes of laws and a thousand 
volumes of commentators have not been 
I tbund suniclent. Does nature, whose 
j instincts in men .are all simple, embrace 
such complicated and artificial objects, 
and create a rational creature without 
trusting anytliing to the operation of his 
re.ason ? 

Hut even though all (his were .admitted, 
it would not he satisfactory. Positive 
law.s can eeriuiiily transfer property. Is 
il by .'mother original instinct that we 
recognise the aulhorlty of kings .and 
senates, and mark all the boundaries of 
tbeir juri wlict ion ? Judges, too, even 
tiioLigh their sentence be erroneous and 
illegal, must be allowed, for the salve ol 
jx'aceand luder, to have decisive authority, 
j and ultimately to determine property. 

! Have we original, innate Ideas of pr;clors 
and chaneellors and juries? Who sees 
not that all these institutions arise merely 
from the necessities of human society? 

All birds cif the same species in every 
age and country built their nests ;ilike. 
In this vw see the force of instinct. Men 
In different times and places fnime their 
houses dllTerenlly. Here we perceive the 
inlluence of reason and custom. A like 
inference may be drawn from comp.'iring 
the instinct of generation and the institu- 
tlcm of property. 

Mow gloat .soever the variety of muni- 
cipal law s, It must be confessed that their 
chief viutllnes pretty regularly concur, 
because the purposes to which they lend 
are everywhere exactly similar. In like 
manner, all houses have a roof.'ind walls, 
windows and chimneys, though diversi<ied 
ill their .sh.'tpe, figure, "and materials. The 
purposes of the Jattor, directed to the con- 
veniences of huin.'in life, discover not more 
plainly their origin from reason and refiec- 
tion than do those of the former, which 
point all to .a like end. 

1 need not mention the variations which 
all the rules of property receive from 
the finer turns and connections of the 
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Imagination, and from the subtleties and 
abstractions of law topics and reasonings. 
There is no possibility of reconciling this 
observation to the notion of original 
instincts. 

What alone will beget a doubt concern- 
ing the theory on which 1 insist is the 
influence of education and acquired habits, 
by which we are so accustomed to blame 
injustice that we are not, in every instance, 
conscious of any immediate reflection on 
the pernicious conse(]uences of it. The 
views tlie most familiar to us are apt, for 
that very reason, to escape us ; and what 
we ha\e veiy frequently performed from 
certain motives we are apt likewise to 
continue mechanically, witliout recalling 
on every occasion the reflections which 
first determined us. The conveniem e, or 
rather necessity, which leads to justice is 
so universal, and everywhere points so 
much to the snme rules, that the lialiit 
takes place in all societies, and it is not 
without some scrutiny that we are able to 
ascertain its tru<^ origin. The matter, 
however, is not so obscure but that t'veii 
in common life we have every moment 
recourse to the principle of public utility, 
and ask : VV/ta/ must become of the 'ivorhl 
if such practices prevail? Horn could j 
society subsist under such disorders ? W'ere j 
the distinction or separation of po'^.-.e-^sion-^ ; 
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entirely useless, can anyone coiuxlve tlial 
it ever should have obtained ii\ society ? 

Thus vve seem, upon the whok-, to have 
attained a knowledge of the force v'f tiial 
principle here insisted on, and can deter- 
mine what degree of esteem or moral 
approbation may result from reflections 
on public inteiesl and utility. I he. neces- 
sity of justice to tile sujiport of society is 
the sole foundation of that virtue; and 
sim'e no moral exielleiice is more highly 
esteemed, we m.iy eonelnde. lhat this eir- 
cumstanee of usehiluiss has in general 
the strongest eneig\ and nu>sl entire 
command over our sentiments. It must, 
therefore, he the source of a coiisiderahle 
part of the merit ascribed to humault)', 
lumevoleuct', frieiidshl]-), public spii il, and 
other st)cial virtues of that stamp ; as ll is 
llie sole source of the moral approbation 
paid to fidelity, juslrt’co, veracity, integi ity, 
and lhi>si; olh(.“r estimahli' and u'-eful 
t(uali(ies and jirinciples. It is entirely 
ag*ivt.'ahle to the lules of pliilosoph}', and 
even of ciimuKin reason, wlieieany prin- 
ciple has hi-en fountl to have a great force 
and energy in one nislance, to a rihe to 
it a like energy in .ill similar iiislaiues. 
'I'liis, indeed, is Newton’s chief rule of 
philosophising.' 

* l*> in I .ilj. iii. 


vSj.:cjit)X IV. 

OF POLITICAL SOCIlCfY 


Had every man sufficient sayacity {ei pi-r- ■ 
cei\ e at all times llu' strong inten st which 
binds him to the obserx ance of justice and 
equity, and strength of mind sufficient io ; 
persevere in a steady adherence to a ; 
general and a distant interest in opposi- 
tion to the allurements of pi esent pleasure : 
and adviinlage, there had never, in that I 
case, been any such thing as government | 
or political society, but each man, follow- j 
ing his natural liberty, had livetl in entire j 
peace and liaimonv wit hall otlwr'-. What 
need of po.sitivc law where naluial jusiii e 


is, of itself, a sLilllcienf lestniinf ? Why 
< I t ate m.-tgisinites whole (liere never 
arises an) disorder or iniqnitv? Why 
abridge oiir native freedom when, in 
every instance, I hi' utmost exertion of it 
is found iniunentand beneficial? It is 
ev'ideiit that, if govunment were totally 
useless, ll never could have place, and 
that the sole foundation of the duty of 
allegiance is the advantage which it pro- 
cures to society by preserving peace and 
c'ldi-r aiiioiig mankind. 

\\’lieu a numlHr of political societies 
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’ftt'e cieLteU ami miinUtn a g»tat intei- requites the rombination of patents for 
course together, a new set of rules ate the subsistence of their young, and that 
IfSimediatcly discovered to be useful in combination lequircs the virtue of chastity 
that partu ul II situ ition, uid utoidinglj or fidelity to the mam ige bed Without 
take place undci the title ot Laws of such a it w ill icadily be owned that 

Nations Ot tins kind aic the sacitdncss such a vittue would never have been 
of the pci sons ol iiiihiss idors, 'ih-^t lining thought of* 

from poisoned unis, ciuulci in w it, with '^n inhdelity ot t»iis n iture is much 
otheis of Ihit kind which ate pi iinly moic pi nimous m nofUtn thin in tneu 
calculated lot the alinnfu^i ol st Ucs ind Hcncethc 1 tw s ot ch istiL arcuiuch stnctci 
Iwngdoin, in then inlcuouisc witli c iih o\ci the ons sev thin ovci the other 
other Ihcse rules hi\e all a retereace to 


Jl'li rules of justice, such is pic\ ul 
amcmg individmls iic. not enluclv sus- 
pcnJecl .iinoiiL, politic il societies All 
piinces pit lend i icg ud to the ii^,hts of 
other prince s , ind some no doubt with- 
out h}pO(i is} Alliimes uidtreitics ire 
every d m idc between indep*.ndcnt 
States, which would onlv be so much 
waste ol puchment it thc\ wcie not 
found by cxpcncncc to hive sonn inllu 
ence ind lutlionty Hut heie is (he dil 
ferencohetwee n kiiu donis uid mdnidii ils 
Hum in nUiiicc mnol In nu m ui sub- 
sist without tire issoc lUou ol indu idu ils, 
and till! issoeiilion nevei could hi\e 
plate wcu niicgud pud to tlu liws ot 
CciLiity ind pisticc Di'^oidei c mlusion 
the w ir of ill ig unsl ill lu (Ik nccts- 
sar} consc cjucnc cs ol such i Ik nlioiis 
conduc l l>ut n itions t in sub isl w ub )ut 
inle'ieoui c Hkv ni i\ c\cii subsist in 
SOinedci,icc undci i *,encial w u i Ik 
ob'-civ UKe ol justice tin ue,li u eliil 
ainoui^ them is not u icUcl bv so s(i 
ancccssii\ IS niion^ indiv idii ils md the 

ptoral ohli >a(ion Ik Ids pu^poitu n wi h tbc 
ttsefulti vv All politic i Ills w ill ill >w i id 
me st piiilo opbcis, tbil 1 i Ml cl St itc 

miV,in p Itliulu cniel^elcKs dl K DSC 

With the lules ol ]u lu e ind in\ ilid ite ] 
any tie III or alli nice wIku the sliiet 
obstt\ incc of It would be ptejudtci il in i 
'Considti ibic dc*,iee tt> eitlici ot the c in 
Iraeting piilies Hut nollung Ics-^thm 
the mo t evlrciiK iiecessit}, it is con- 
fessed c in )ustit\ indiMduils in i bit leh 
ot pioinisc Ol an in\asic>n ot the pic>pcrlits 
of others 

in a eontcdci itcd eommonwe illh, such 
as the Ac hit in Republic ot old oi the 
■iS^wiss C intons and United Piovintes in 
^liClodern tunes, as the Ic igue h is lieie a 
^^culiar utihlVy the conditions of union 
*^?ivea pecuhai suiedncss and authonty, 
^t\d a \iol ition ot them would be teg irdcd 
no less ot cm u as moie eiiminal than 
private injun oi injustice 

TUq long and helpless infancy of man 


genu ition and yet women past ehild- 
bciiing nc. no moie supposed to be 
exempted Itom them ^h in those in the 
tknvei ol then youth and be iu(\ (uiitHtl 
n/li\ lie oltcn extended beyond the piin- 
ciple vvbenre thev hrst aiise ind this in^ 
ill in ittei s c^t list! nid sentiment It is' 
i vulgir sloiN it J’ iris tbit eluting the 
t i^e ol the Mississippi, a hump-backed 
Iclliw went c\civ d IV 1 ilo the Rue cle 
Quii empM\ wlicie the stock jobbe is 
net in gic it cicwds ind w is well pud 
toi lilt w m^ tlicm to nine use ot his 
hump IS I desk m oidtt to sign iheir 
ec nil Ills upon it Would the ioiliuK 
which Ik 1 u ed by this cspcdiciU in ike 
I 111 i b ntlsc)mc lellow though it bt con 
Ic 1 Ih It ptisonil be mty iiiscs \ci\ 

1 HI il liom itK is ol utilit\ 1 he imigi 
n iti )U IS inliucnttd I issoci itions c)t 
ide is wbuh thoiigb ibtv aiise it lust 
liom the jialf^mciit itc not c i ily altcud 
b\ cveiv puluulu cvLcpticii ill it occurs 
t us io winch we in iv icM in the pie 
s nt < 1 c ot ch islilv tb it the c \ iinple ol 
tile old would b pciniiious to the youn ^ 
md til it woiiKu eoiitmu illv Joiesetm,^ 
tb il ICC I un tunc would bimg them the 
lileitv ol inluLcncc vv« uid n itui illy 
iclv mec tb u pc nod and tlimk more 
]i btly of tills wliole duty so requisite to 
s >c letv 

I II 1) s 1 t Ml will h Flit tivis to alt the 
t1 t s il »t mi^ht be r si cm t the ct mmuniiy 

t 1 inI U I shed in h 1 II irj commoncccalth 

IS KaWetrra yap drj to to cai rai Kal XeX^^«Tat, 
6ti r fih ha\6t t6 5c fiXafiepbv at<rxp5*' 

S / # int t tul ct diLtt ret luclur Id qn id utile i>ti 
} t n eg i a di t t utile sit turf^e esse De 

R h 1 b \ ,j 4£;'’ c\ (.d t Ser And this inaMm will 

■j 1 t of nt* d lit wh re hlic ul litv is ccnttintd 
« ith IS Flalo 5 mt.'ining' And indtccl to what other 
purp sc do ill the idtis ol ihistitj mu modtstv serve ? 
\ SI t tile est quod fa tmus fru tra est gloria sijs 
i'h-icdrus KaX^y tG)V ^\a^tpCiv ov 5 iv^ siys Plu- 
tirdi de vitioso pudoie Nmil eorum quae datnnosa 
snnt pukhrum est The same was the opinion of the 
SioKs cfiao-tv ofiv oi I.TuiKol dyaddt eXuai o}ij) 4 \etav 
^ 01 X 4 T€poii (iXfxXelas, (x<p 4 \€i(iv \ 4 yovre% t^v 
dperijo Kat T7)» inroiSatav rrpaj^iv bext tmp lib, 
lu , cap ao 
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Those who live in the sime tdinilv have 
such frequent oppoitunities ot Ik t nee ol 
this kind that nothint^ could picxtnl im- 
purity ot nianneis, weic nuiui u>e allowed 
ainon^ the nearest lol itions, oi in\ mtei- 
course ot love between them latilicd In 
law and eustom Inctsi, thcrcloie bunt, 
pemtci 9 u<( a supeiior dtj^icc, his iKo 
a supenoi tuipitiid^. and moi il deioimitv 
annesed to ' 

Wh it IS the leason w h> ,hy the \tlic m in 
laws, one might miriy a Inill-sislci b} 
thel ithci , hut not b} iheinotlKi ^ PI nnly 
this the m iniK is of the \tlKni ins wetc 
so lescivtd that a mm w is nivti per- 
mitted to appiouh the woiiuns ipiit- 
ment, even in thi s mic fimih iiiiKs 
where he visifid hi'^ own niotlui ills 
step-niothci ind hit ihildun wtit is 
niuih shut up iiom luin is tlu worn in of 
anv othii I imilv vnd iIku w is is littU 
dingci ol 111) i linn nil mn cspoiuk lu i 
lxtwci.n them I lu K s uul nuns lot i 
hku it ison, ini^lit mill) it \lhtns but 
ncilhtr these noi hill In itiuis ind 
SI (CIS lould lonli ut th it ilii nut U 
Rome v\luit flu intcrtouis* w is mou 
open lu l\\ ct n llh st\ts Publu iiliht) is 
the t lusi ol ill tlu se \ u i ilioi s 

lo itpt it lo i min’s pujiidut iin- 
thing Ih it c -<1 ipc 1 him m pn\ ilt ointi 
sitioii, Ol It) m iki m\ SLU li ust ol Ins 
private klteis is h ^hl\ hi ni t 1 I he 
lice ind SI 1 1 il intciv oui St ol minds mu 1 
ht i \titmelv ‘ het k tlwlitii nositliiuks 
ol hdeht) lit tstil Iislud 

Hvtn in it,pt ilni^ sloiu wlunn wt 
can toieset no ill t oiistipu lu t •> l usiill 
the guing of one s lulhoi is le^ iiditl is 
a pie( t ol indistittioM ilnotolimmo ihl\ 
Ihese stones, in pissin^ In m hind to 
htind, and letciving Jl tlu iisuilvuii- 
tions, licqutiitl) tome ibont lollu pcistuis 
ronceined, ind pnulute iiimositits md 
quinels among people whose mtenlitins 
aio the most inneueiit ind molknsiet 

To pi) into SCI lets, to open ot even 
read the letleis ol othois to pi i\ the spv 
upon then woids md looks uul utioiis, 
what habits mote iiuonve nuntin soLiet\ 
What h ibits ot i onsoqiu nee mote hi un- 
able ? 

This principle is also thu, loundation ot 
most of the laws of good mannei s , a kind 
of lesser moral it)^, caleui ilcd for the c ise 
of company and eonv ersation Too miieh 
or too little ceremony aie both blamed, and 
everything which promotes ease without 
an mdeeent lamiharily is useful and 
laudable. 


Const UK) m li Kiielships, lU lehnionts, 
md t mull 11 ities is eomnundihk nulls 
lequisite to suppoit (tu t md ^o* d lone- 
spoiuleiuc m seleletv Ikll ill pi u e s of 
geiiei il though e isii il eomoiiise, v\luie 
the pm suit ol he ilth uul pk i me hi mgs 
people promise uoiish toil the i pubhe 
onve me 111 V his di p use 1 with this 
ni i\im, md eustom (Ilk piomoies an 
unieseivcel loiuiisHun loi tlu time by 
indulging the piivikgi ot tlu)ppmg 
ilteiw lids e\Liv iiuhiki nt ue[iiiml- 
iiKc without hieieli ol ti\iht) oi ^^ood 
111 mneis 

I \i n m SOI le ( le s w hit h lu ( si ihlished 
on ju nil ipk s the most inimoi il md the 
most distiuitivi lo ill inleiists ol the 
geiui il sot Kt \ , tluu nt it iiiiitd ti itain 
inks whith ispetustil I ilsi hoiioui, is 
We II IS pi i\ it». uile u s( t n ^ i^e s llu mi m- 
ht 1 s It) ohse I \ e Rohhtis ml pii ili s, it 
h IS olit II ht t n 1 e m II l\i tl touklnol m un- 
tam lluit pt imt it)iis 1 1 nletki u y tlitl they 
nt I tslillish i iitw ill (nhutiM jii'-tuc 
imonv, llu in t l\ ^ ml u t ill (Inst 1 iw s 
ol e |iHtv whith 11 ty h ivi violiltd with 
tlu It sl ol m inkmd 

1 hilt 1 diinkin i omp nnon ’ si)s 
llu(iuekpi \tih \'lu)iu\ii loiv^cls” 
llu lollies ot (lu I I-.! d I) iih '-hoiild he 
|)UMed in e (el n il t I li \ u n in oide i lo gi\e 
lull St < I t I > I hi li'lhi s ot t he nt \( 

\m iHv, 11 llu ns wli It in immoial 
illinliv i‘ t )\eitd wall i Ihiii veil of 
in\slii\ j- in s Mill til ,^1 it uillu)i I t tl by 
t ustom tlu I nnnudiiltly mse i set of 
lilies t lit ill n d loi tlu ton (tueiity of 
thu 111 u hut ill Ih I I non nuirl oi 
piiliuiunt tl I )vt m riottiuL ‘oiineily 
dtiiektl ill dillit nil t i t ot his n lime* 

Jn suit (its lot pit) ill It lit I iws 
leqiiMtd k)i llu coiuln I i 1 tlu t mu, uid 
thesi 1 iw s nt dilleitnt in t u ii iine\ 
llu found ition 1 twn ot siitli soeietu-S 
1 linolou Old llu ) iw ut m i grc'at 
iiu isuie thou h not ill )^,t hti, tapri- 
eioiis and nhiltuv So lu is thcie* a 
III lien il ditli It nt e bet \ t n llu in ,uid tllC 
iulesot)u ut lickli nil Kivalty Ihe 
gtneiil t)tulit t't lun m ihsolutely 
iiquisitt loi llu suh'.islt ue t)l till spetics; 
md the puhht t m t iitiuy whith roguw 
1 lies iiuiriN, is unit I ihiv es( iblished Itl 
the nitiiii ol mm ml ol the woild in 
vihith Ik Inc-. I lie lompaiison, there- 
fore, in these lespttts, is vc ry imperfect, 
Wcnia) only k irii liom it the necessity 
of lules wheievti men have any inter- 
course with e It h othei, 

Ihey c uinot even piss each other on 
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the road without rules. Waf;;;^oncrs, 
coachmen, and postilions have principles | 
by which they f^ive the way, and these i 
are chiefly founded on mutual ease and ' 
. convenience. Sometimes also they are ; 
arbitrary — at least, dependent on a kind 
of capricious analogy, like many of the 
rcasoninj.^s of lawyers.* 

To carry the matter farlluT. we may 
observe that it is impossible for men so 


much as to murder each other without 
statutes and maxims, and an idea of 
justice and honour. War has its laws as 
well as pe.acc ; and even that sportive 
kind of war carried on ainonj^ wrestlers, 
boxers, cudj’el-players, gladiators, is 
regulated by fixed principles. Common 
interest and utility beget infallibly a 
standard of right *md wrong among the 
parties concerned. 


* That (lu* m.-uhint- to tin; liivivu r. niul. in madiinos of the same kiiul, that the empty yield to 

the londeil : this rule is founded on eon venicMUv. Th.it those who are j^oin^ to the e.ipilal take plaee of those 
who are eoinlnj^ iVom il : this seems lo he fi>niided on some idea of the diffnity of tlie >>^reat eitv, and of the 
prcfciviiee of file fiihire (o the past. I-'roin like- reasons, amoiiR- fo.il-walkers the ri>rht liand entitles a man to 
the wall, and prevents josllini^, which peaceable people find very disagreeable and inconvenient. 


SECTION V. 

f ' ■ 

• WHY UTIIJTY PLEASES 


Paut I. 

It sccMiis so natural a thought to ascribe 
to their utility the praise which we bestow 
on the social virtues that one would expect 
to meet with this ja inciple evert where in 
moral writers as the chief foundation of 
their reasi-diing and IiK-iuiiy, In common 1 
life we may observe lhal the circiimsl.ince 
of utility is always appealed to ; nor is il 
supposed that a greater eulogy can he 
given to any man llian to display his 
usefulness to the public and enumerate 
the ser\ ices which he li;is performed to 
mankind and society. What praise, even 
of an inanimate form, if the regularity 
and elegance of its parts destroy not it.> 
fitness for any us«'fnl purpose ! .\nd how ; 
satisfactory an aix-ilogy for any Jispropor- i 
tion or seeming deformity if we can show j 
the necessity of that particular construe- | 
tion for the u.se intended ! A ship appears j 
more beautiful to an artist, or one j 
moderately skilled in navigation, where j 
Us prow is wide and swelling beyond its j 
poop, than if it were framed with a precise i 
geometrical regularity, in contradiction lo ; 
all the laws of mechanics. A building j 
Vtrhbse doors and windows were exact j 
squares would hurt the eye by that very ; 
proportion, as ill adapted to the figure of [ 


a human creature, for whose service the 
fabric was intended. What wonder, then, 
that ;i man whose h.ablts and conduct are 
hurtful to society and dangerous or per- 
nicious lo everyone wlio has an intercourse 
with him, siiould on that account be an 
obje* I of disapprobation, and communicate 
ti' e\ ei'v sj-iectalor the strongest sentiment 
v»f tli.sgusl and hatred.' 

Ihit I'orliaps the dilficulty (jf accounting 

» We ought not tvi imagine, because an inanimate 
oliji-vl ma\ be usi-iul .as well as a m.in, that therclore 
it I'liglit also, juvoialing to this svstem, to merit the 
appel’ation ot virfuous. 'i'ho sentiments e\eitcd by 
utilit\ .are in the two c.isos very ilitlerent ; and tlic one 
is mixed with anVetion, e.stivin. e pprob.it iem. etc., .and 
not the v’thcr. In liki- manner, .i.i inanimate object may 
Ji.ave good colour anil proportions as well .as u human 
fignie. Ihit can we e\er be in love with the I'ormcr ? 
'1 here are a nuinorons set of [la-ssions and sentiments 
of which tln'nking, rational beings are, by the original 
constitution of nature, the only proper objects ; and 
though the very same qualities be transferred to an 
insensible, inanimate being, they will not excite the 
s.ame sentiments, 'i'he heiieficial qualities of herbs and 
iniuer.als are, imleed, sometimes called their virtues , 
hut this is an elTcct of the caprice of langu.'ige which 
ought not to he regarded in reasoning. For though 
there be a .species ot .'ipprohalion altemling even inani- 
mate objects when bem-ticial, yet this sentiment is so 
we.'ik and so ditferent from that which is directed to 
beneficent magistrates or statesmen that they ought 
not to he r.-inked under the same cl.iss or appellation. , 
A very small variation of the object, even where the 
same qualities are preserved, will destroy a sentiment. 
Thus the same beauty transferred to .i dift'erent ..ex 
excites no amorous passion when; natifro is not 
extremely perverted. 



ivi/v urruTY plea.^es 


for these effects of usefulness, or its 
contrary, has kept philosophers from 
admittinj^ them into their systems of 
ethics, and has induced them rather to 
employ any other principle in explaining- 
the orii^in of moral t^-ood and evil. l>ut it 
is no just reason lor rejecliiytc any prin- 
ciple conUnued by experience that we 
cannot t^ive a satisfactory account of its 
orii^in, nor are able to resolve it into other 
more general principles. And if we would 
employ a little thought on the ]>resent 
snl^ject, we need be at no li>ss tt> account 
for the inlluence of utility, and deduce 
it from principK's the most known and 
avowed in human nature. j 

I''rom the apparent usefulness of (he 
social virtues it has readily been inferred 
by sceptics, both ancient and modern, 
that all moral distinctions arise from 
educat ion, and were at first invented, and 
afterwards encouraged, by the art of 
politicians, in order to render men tract- 
able and subdue their natural ferocity and ! 
selfishness, which incapacitated them for 
society, 'i'his princijile, Indeed, of pi ecepl 
and lalucation must so far be owiu-d It) 
bate a powerful inlhuMicc: that it may 
frec|uently increase or diminish beyond 
their natur.al standard the sentiments of 
approbation or dislike, and ma\ even, in 
particular instances, create, without any 
natural princiitle, a new sentiment of this 
kind, as is evident in all sigXMslit ious 
practii'es and tibservances; l)ut that all 
nuiral affection or dislike arises from this 
origin will never surely be allowed by anv 
judicicHis inquirer, ilad nature made no 
such distinction, founded on the original 
constitution of the mind, the words 
honourable and shameful, lovely and 
odious, noble and despieable, had never 
had place in any language; nor could 
politicians, had theyimenled tliese terms, 
ever have been able to render them intel- 
ligible, or make them consey any idea to 
the audience. .So that nothing can be 
more superficial than this paradox of the 
sceptics ; and it were well if, in the 
abstruser studies of logic and meta- 
physics, we could as easily obviate the 
cavils of that sect as in the practical and 
more intelligible sciences of politics and 
morals. 

The social virtues must, therefore, be 
allowed to have a natural beauty and 
amiablencss, which at first, antecedent 
to all precept or education, recommends 
them to the esteem of un instructed man- 
kind and engages their affections. And 


as the public utility of these virtues is the 
chief circumstance whence iliev derive 
their merit, it follows that the end which 
they have a tendency to iiroinole must be 
soine way agreeabk' to u?,, and lake hold 
of some natural alVection, 1 ( musi please, 
either horn considerat ions of self-interest 
• -r Irom more generous motives and 
regartls. 

It has ollen hei-n asserted ih.ii us every 
: man has a strong comiei tion w ill) soi'iel\', 

: and perceives tlie impo'.^iliilii v of his 
: solitary siibsisleiK. e, la; hei onies on that” 
i ai-i-ouiit ravt)urable to all tliosi' liahils or 
prlnci|)les whii li pioinote order in society 
and insure, to him (he tpiiet possvssinn of 
so ines(Inial)le a hles^.ing. As nuicli as 
we. value t>nr own lMp]>liu‘ss anti wi'llaiv, 
as mucli must we ap()Iand the practice of 
justice anti humanily, In which alone (he 
social c inl'edeiat'y can he nialnt.iiiu'd anti 
t'very m.in reap the iVuils t)f mutual pro- 
tei-tlt)n ami assistant e. 

This tk'ihii lion ol mm.ds from self-lo\'C 
t)r a regar^l to jirltnle Inieiesl is tin 
td)\it»ns (lu»uglil, and has not arisen 
wholly fr»»m (la; wan) on s.dlies and 
.sp(»i(i\ (‘ ass.uills ol I he si\‘plic.s. 'Po 
tnenlion no other.-, I’oh l'>iiis, one tif (ho 
gra\es( .-mtl most jiitliiiou- as well {ts 
i mo-.l moral writeis ot rmiitjuily, has 
a->signetl this -^i lfisli oiigin (o all our 
sentiments i>f virlue.' Hut, thv)Ligh the 
soliti prat tie. li sense of lh;U author and 
his .i\ 1 1 '.it>n to all vain snbllelies render 
j his juilhorily on the pre a nt suhjei.l very 
: eonsitlerahie, yet is m)t this an alfair to 
he tU'Ciiled by authoritv', and lhi‘ voice of 
naimt- and experience seems jilainly to 
ojipose the seliish theory. 

\Ve freiiLienllv l)f -,tovv praise on virtuous 
actions performed in very tlisl.int .'iges 
and reiiKitc countries, where the ulniost 
I subtlety of im.igination would not tli.s- 
cover anv .'ippearaiiee ot sell-inlei't'sl, or 
hntl ;iny connection ol our present happi'-- 
: nes> .and set airily with events so widely 
, stqiar.'Ued lioin Us. 

I A generous, a hi^tve, a noble deed 

» UnJiitifulncss tn ]’:i' ‘-nf s i\ Jl'-.ipl'r^'Vt J of by nuin- 
kind, TTpOopw/xiifoi"! To tMi a (i\Xoyi^op.lvOvi 

HiTL tX trdfxnrX'qrrt.ov thfuTToi'i ai'TWi' (XiiyKVp'qJti, 
luK-r.-ititudf. tbr a I.kf n ((ImuimIi lie sei-nis there to 

mix a more fccniroux o iva^yi'aKTohvTas pdv . 

TV WAav, ava’p' iovTu% o iir ai-rui/i rb Traparr'Xi}' 
010V, uv viroyiyvKTal rty ivvoia Trap' (K&orip r^t 
rod KaOqKOVTO^ ovvoc.ru)^ naX Orupiaj. L>b. vi„ cap, 
rd. Cironorius. Perhaps Uie hisluban only meant 
that our s\nin.'itliy and Immanity v,as more tnlivent'd 
by our eemsiderinK' the similaritv ot our case with that 
of tile pirsoii suturing ; wlikli k a just sentiment. 



P&i-lbrmed by an adversary commands our 
approbation ; while in its consequences 
.It may be acknowledged prejudicial to 
JpUr particular interest. 

. Where private adv.uilage concurs with 
'l^neral {ilTeclion for virtue we readily 
perceive and avow the mixture of ihc-.e 
aistinct sentiments, which have a vei y 
ditferent feeling and intluence on the 
mind. We praise perhaps with nioie 
^lacrity where the generous, hum me 
action contributes to our particuiai 
'Interest. Hut the tojacs of pi aise which 
We insist on are very wade of this circum- 
stance. And \vc may attempt to bring 
over others to our sentiments without 
ende.'ivouring to convince them that tliev 
reap any advantage from the action- 
which we rec'ommend to theli appioba- 
tion and applause. 

Frame the model of a piaiscwoithv 
character, consisting of all the mo-t 
amiable moral vii tues. (live inst«inci‘s in 
which these display 1 hem-elves .iftei an 
eminent and evil aordlnai V ni.miKi. You 
readily engage the esteem and appioha- 
tion of all }our audience, who nc'sei so 
much as iiujuiie in wh<U age and count i\ 
the person lived who posses-ed ihe-c' 
noble c|u,dltles - a circ imisl.uice, liow’- 
ever, of all others the incest maleiial to 
self-low or a concern foi out c>w n indi- 
vidual happines-s. 

Once on a time a statesman in the 
shock and Cc>ntesl of panics prevailed so 
fur as to piocuie by his clociueiice the 
banishment of an able ad\eisai \, wliom 
he secretly follow'ed, ollei Ing him inonev 
for his support during Ins e\ile.uHl si»oth- 
Jn^ him WMl h topic s ot consi>Iation in his 
misfortunes. A!asf ciles the hanislu'd 


Statesman, 7v'//a/ re.g/v/ w/zs/ / /i\wi 

my friends in this' ei/v, eiu n c/u mies 

are so y^'cnerous! \'^iitue, though in an 
enemy, hero pleased him. And we also 
give it the just tiibute of p.aise and 
approbation ; nor do w'c i enact these 
sentiments w lien we hv.ai that the action 
passed at Athens #ahoiu two thou-.nul 
'^years ago, and tliat the person.?’ n.imes 
Were Eschines and Denuisthenos. 

is that to me? There are few* 
'(Occasions when this question is nc^t peiti- 


^nenh and had it tlial universal, infallible 
^^flueitcc supposed, it would turn into 
t^ictilc every composition and almost 
livery conversation which contain any 
Ip^ise or censure of men and manners. 

i.*^ but a weak subterfuge, when 
IjMl^sCd by these facts and arguments, to 


I 


I 


say that we transport ourselves by the 
force of imagination into distant ages 
and countries, and consider the advantage 
which we should have reaped from these 
characters had w'C been contemporaries 
and had any commerce with the persons. 
It is not conceiv'able how’ a mi/ sentiment 
or passion can ever arise from a known 
imaginary interest, especially when our 
rtvi/ Intel e-t is still kept in view, and is 
olien acknowledged to be entirely distinct 
fiom the imaginary, and even sometimes 
opposite to it. 

A man hrougliL to the brink of a 
puxipice cMiinoL lc)ok down without 
trembling, and the sentiment of imagi- 
nary actuate- him in oppo-ition 

to the opinlc>n and belief of real safety. 
lUil the imagination is here assisted by 
the pie-ence of a sti Iking object, and yet 
piev.ill- not, except it be also aided by 
novelty and the unusual appeal mice of 
the* object. L'lislc'an soon reconciles us to 
he Iglils .ind piet ipices, and we irs c)rrihese 
fal-o and clcliisi\e teiiois. 'J'he leveise 
is ohsei \ .dile in the estimates w Iiich v\ c* 
!oi m of c haiai Ic i s and mannei s ; and the 
moi c' w e h ihituate oui ->el\ c‘s to an ai curate 
sciutlo) of moials the moie delii.ite feel- 
ing do w'e ac quite of the most minute 
distinctions hetucen vice and virtue. 
vSiK li ftequenl cKc.t‘ic>n. indeed, haw we 
in common lile (c) pionounee all kinds of 
moial dctci mlnatlons that no object ol 
thi? kind can he newv or unusu.d to us; 
ncM could anv falst \iewsoi prepossessions 
maintain their gtouiid against an expe- 
rience '-o comnuMi and lamili.ir. E\pe- 
licMU'e being thlellv what foi ms the assci- 
eialior.s of ideas, it is impo-sihle that any 
.is-,(.ii ialion could est.ihlish and suppoi L 
itself in direc't opposition to tliat principle. 

ITsefulness is agree.d'le and engages 
OUI approbation. This is a matter of fiict 
ccMiliimcd by dailv observation. But 
useful! For w'liat ? For somebody’s 
interest, surely. Whose interest then ? 
Not our own only ; for our approbation 
fiequonlly extends faither. It must, 
ihciefore, he the Interest of those who 
are served b> the character or action 
approved of; and these, vve may conclude, 
however remote, are not totally indifferent 
to us. By opening up this principle w'e 
shall discover one great source of moral 
distinctions. 

r.vur II. 

Self-love is a principle in human nature 
of such extensiv e enei gy, and the interest 





of eiich iridfvidualis, in general* so dosely And wliat need wo sook for ah^luise and' 
connected with that ol the conniiunily, roinotc sysleins whon tlu iv tn ours one so 
that those philosophers were cxcusahle obvious and natural ?* 
who fancied that all our concern for the Have we atiy dilliculty to coiupiohend 
public might be resolved into a concern the force of hmnanily and benevolence? 
for our own happiness and proervalion. Or to t oncei\c> ibat' ihe vet y aspect of 
They saw every moment instances of happiness, joy, pri'spejitv, gives pleasure, 
approbation or blame, satisfaction or dis- that of pain, sulTcring. sorrow, cuniinupi-^ 
pleasure, towards characters and actions ; cates iinea -incss ? 'riic Inunan Ct»ante-t 
they denominated tite t'hjects c>f these, n.uu'e, :-a\s llinacc, bornn\ s smiles otr 
sctitimenls or t'/re.s'/ they observed tears fioni lla' liaman Citujilenancee’ 

that the former had a tendency to increase Ueduce a pci-on to solltoile, and luj] 
the happiness, and llie latter the misery, loses all iMijii) mcnl , except l itlu r of tho 
of mankind; they asked whether it were sensual ov -pccul nice kiiul, and that' 
possible that \\c ca>uld have anv general because the niticonicnts i>f liis heart at'©,- 
concern for society, or any disititercslcd not foruardetl by coi i e: poiidi iit movtv'' 
resentment of the welfare or injury of nieiils In Ins fclUnv-i 1 1 aiiiia 'I hesigins. 
others; they found It simpler to consider ofsoriv)w aiul mourning, l luusdi ai biti.-iiy,;; 
all these sentiments .as modliicat aiiis tW' .ailed us wit ii melancluily ; but the uaturab 
self-love; and they distvnered a preteuvo, sympti’ins, le.ns and tries and groans,.' 
at least, for this unll_\ <.)f pi inclple in lli.al never fail to iiifiise romfMssion .and un-.' 
close union of interest wliii'li is so obsiM V- easiness. And If the t lleds'id' misery 
able between the public and each Iiidi- ttauh us in so lively a maimer, can, 
vidua!. we he sui'posed allv'getlua- insensible Oit 

But, not withstanding this fivciuenl iiulirfeient tovvauL iis c.nises when ii, 
COtifiisioii of interests, it is easv to .attain nialitieais or tK-.ichenais ch.at.acler and. 
what natural philosophers, alUa Loid bchav lour .11 o pre*-e!ncd (o ns ? 

Bacon, have alfeclcd to tall (ho c.v/vv'/- We etilta', 1 shall .sui^pose, into a con^f, 
fncntuDi r/vnv'.v, t'r that eNperiment whith venient, vv .irm, vvell-conh let d apartment.' 
points out llie right way in any tltiu!)( or j A\’e net < s.-.u ily le. i ivc a pleasure from;' 
antbiguit}'. WV li.'ivi' found insl.aiKXs in ; iK- veiv •anvt v, Intaiise it jut'sents US^ 
which private interest was siiiaraie fitim I with (lit' pk.isln;; Id. as tW' ease, *.;ili.sf{U>.': 
public, in whicli It was even toiUr.iry, ' lii>n, anti tiijev iiaiil . 'llie htispilablo^d 
and yet vv(' obsei V ed the mc.ral "tiuimenl ! gttod-Iiumt>in t tl, Immaiu* landlord 
to eonlinue, ncil willistanding this di-juiic- ; peam. 'This t. iis mnsf am t' siiiely mustd 
tion of inleiesls. .And wherever these : cndullish tin- vvhele; noi can vve easily"^ 
distinct interests stiisihly c«>nt nned, we lt>rhe.tr it tlectinp; with pleasuio on Iho ^ 
alw.'iys found a sensible inert* i-e of ihe • ati-faction wliitli le-adls to (weryono.' 
sentiment, atid a more warni ahectlon lo . !r«ain hi-, intcrionme aiul g,ood otliccs. 
virtue anil detestation of viee, or vvh.'it His whtde l.-niiib', by the Iret.doni, easc^..; 


we properly call i^rui itudt' aiul nviHi’c. 
Compelled hv. these inslanct'S, vve nmsl 
renouitce the theory which account', for 
every mor.al senlimotil by the principle of 
self-love. We must adopt a nitne public 
afft;ctlon, and riilovv tli.at the interests of 
society are not, even on their own act ount, 
entirely Indifferent to us. INtfulness is 
only a tendency to a certain taid ; .and it is 
a coiilr.idiction in terms that anvtlilng 
pleases as means ti) an end where the end 
Itself nowfsc atlecls us. If usefulness, 
therefore, be a source of moral sentiment, 
and if this usefulness he not alw.iys con- 
sidered with a reference to self, it follows* 
that everything which contributes to the 
happiness of society recommends itself 
directly to our approbation and goodwill. 
Here is a principle which accounts in 
great piirt for the origin of morality. 


ciutlideiK e, aiul (.'dm enjov nunt diffusedd 
over their ('oimicnan(*‘.'s, suHi! iently cx*t*;, 
press (heir happiiit'ss. I have a pleasing 
I syir.p.atliy in tlu pro.spcct of so much joy, 


otlni'i. Jt i"-. Miflli ■> iJf s'.’.l tli'. 
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nii'.-s V ..'Ii'T.. 'i'-.c Jirs! I n.ilural leniJtincy^ 

yi%c ptiasLi.-.- ; Ih.' -V. .:iid. pain. yvcryo«<J 

lunl 111 hini-;. Ir. It net piol.-il.K; that <)»..«« pnitClySS 
-eriii be into pi iiu ip!i s more biinplc 

ver-s.n), ’vvh.iu-\cr .iit.-n )>ts may have been m.adetotlHlI; 
purpose. HmI h ii^ "^'‘* J>-’sstl>!e. it belonpjs 
the prcsi-ot suhjtvt, ,tu 1 sve may here salcb coiwMg 
fhest-p/i'irlplcs .'IS <»ri>^inal, hanjjy if we c.aii^ render jffl 
the cons* tjut-.ivs -aUat* ntly vdaiti and persi>icuf>U!jt.l 


llam.'uii ^ uUus. ' 
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and can never consider the source of it 
without the most aj^recable emotions. 

tie tells me that an oppressive and 
powerful iiei/^hboiir liad alteinpled to dis- 
possess him of his inheritance, and had 
long disturbed all his iiinocenl and social 
pleasures. I feel an iimm diate indigna- 
tion arise in me against such violence and 
. injury. 

IIuL it is no wonder, he adds, that a 
private wrong should pnKved from a man 
who had enslaved pro\ Iiii es, depopulated 
cities, and madi^ the held and scaffold 
stream with huinan lilood. 1 am struck 
with horror at the prt'spet t of so much 
, misery, and am rutuated by the striMigest 
antipathy against its aulluu-. 

In general it is certain that, wherever 
wc go, whatever we lelU'Ct on or converse 
.‘about, everv tiling still presents ns with 
the view of human haiviiiiiess or misery, 

. and excites in our bieast a sympathetic 
movement of jheasure or uneasine'.s. In 
'■ bur serious occuitat ion^^, in our careless 
rimusenients, (his itrinciple still exerts its 
active energy. 

A man who enters the tlieatic is imme- 
diately struck willi the view of so great 
a multitude participating’ of one Ci)mmon 
amusement; and experiences, front their 
very aspeett , a supeiior sensibility or dis- 
position of lu'ing alfected vvltli every 
.sentiment vvhlcli lie shares with his 
. follovv-crcatuies. 

He observes the actors to he animated 
by the appearance of ;i full audience, and 
raised to a degree of i iitluisiasm vv hich 
■ they cannot command in :my solitary or 
calm moment. 

Every movement of the ihealiv by a 
, skilful poet is comimmicalt'd, as it were 
by magic, to the spedators, vvlio weep, 
tremble, resent, rejoice, and are inflamed 
with all the variety of passions which 
actuate the .several per.sonagcs of the 
, drama. 

' Where ati)’ event crosses our wishes 
and interrupts the happiness of the 
favourite character.s, we feel a sensible 
anxiety and concern. But where their 
isufferings proceed frmn the treachery, 
cruelty, or tyranny of an enemy, our 
breasts are affected with the liveliest 
’resentment against the author of the.se 
{calamities. 

It is here esteemed contrary to the 
.rules of art to rcprcsctU anything cool 
rand indilTerent. A distant friend, or a 
l^pnfidant, who has no immediate interest 
lin thc catastrophe, ought, H’ possible, to 


be avoided by the poet, as communicating 
a like indiflerence to the audience and 
checking the progress of the passions. 

Few species of poetry arc more enter- 
taining than pastoral : and everyone is 
sensible that the chief source of its plea- 
sure ari.ses from those images of a gentle 
and tender tranq illity vvliich it repre- 
sents in its personages, ;md of which it 
communicates a like sentiment to the 
reader. Sanna/arius, who transferred 
the scene to the .sea-shore, ihongh he 
presented the most magnllicent object in 
nature, is confessed to have eired in his 
choice. 'J'he idea tif toil, labour, and 
ilanger suffi'ied by the fishermen is paiii- 
liil, by an unavoidable svmjialliv whiili 
attends ev ery cvMici'ption of human happi- 
ness or iniserv. 

Whi'i-i 1 was twenty, says a French 
poi'l, tV,Id was my fav ivui ite. Now I am 
hu'ly I decl.ii'' for Horace. W’e enter, ti.> 
be sure, more readily into senlinieiits 
which reseinhle (hose we !eel everyday; 
hut no passion, when web lepiescnted, 
can he en(irel\ iiullfferenl to ir-, because 
tlieiv is none of which every man has 
not within him at least the seeds and 
fir-sl principles. It is the business of 
poetry to bring every affection near to us 
by lively im.igei v and representation, and 
, make it look like trutli and reality ; a 
; certain pivvof tint, wlierevei* that reality 
is found, cair minds aie dispo.sed to be 
.strong Iv affected by it. 

Any recent event or piece, of niwvs by 
whii’li the fate th' slates, provinces, or 
; many indiv idiials is afi'ected is extremely 
i Interesting even Lo those' whose welfare is 
not immediately engaged. Such inlelli- 
g’once is jirop.'igaled with celerity, heard 
with .avielity, and IiK|uired into with atten- 
tion and concern, 'rile interest of society 
.'ipjiears, on this occasion, to be in some 
degree the interest of each individual. 
'J'he imagination is sure lo he alfected,' 
though the passions excited naiv" not 
always bo so strong and steady as to 
have great influence on the conduct and 
behaviour. 

The perusal of a history seems a calm 
entertainment, but would he no enter- 
tainment at all did not our hearts beat 
with correspondent movements to those 
which are described by the historian. 

'riuicydides and Guicciardini support 
with dilliculty our attention, wliilc the 
former describes the trivial rencounters of 
the small cities of Greece, and llu* latter 
the harmless wars of Pisa, 'riu; few 
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persons interested and the small interest 
fill not the imaj^ination and engage not 
the affections. The deep distress of the 
numerous Athenian army before Syra- 
cuse, the danger which so nearly (hrealens 
Venice — -these excite compassion, these 
move terror and anxiel)-. 

The indifferent, uninteresting style of 
.Suetonius, equally with the masterly 
pencil of Tacitus, ma\- convince us of 
the cruel depra\ ity of \ero or Tiberius. 
Hut what a difference of setitimeiit, 
w hile the fiirmer coldly relates the facts, 
and the latter sets before our eyes the 
venerable figures of a Soranus and a 
Tlirasea, intiepid in their fate, and imly 
moved by the melting sorri)ws t)f their 
frietids and kindred! W'hat s\nipathy, 
tlien, touches every human heai I I W’hat 
indignation against the luant whost' 
causeless fear or unprov oked malice gave 
rise to sm h detestable barbarity ! 

If we bring these subjia'ts nearer; if 
we remove all suspicion o[ fietivjn and 
deceit ; what powerful concern is t*\ciletl, 
and how much suj-n.'rior, in many in- 
stances, to the narrow' alla<'hments of 
self-love and private lntere-.l ! Popular 
seilition, parly zeal, a devoted obedience 
to factious leaders : these are st)me of the 
most visible, though less laudable, elfecls 
of this social sympathy in human nature. 

'riie frivolousness of the siibjeil, too, 
we may observe, is not able to detach us 
entirely from w’hat carries an image of 
human sentiment and alfec ti<'n. 

When a person stutlei sand pronounces 
with difficulty, we even svmpathise with 
this trivial uneasiness, and sulfer for him. 
And it is a nde in criticism that every 
combination of syllahh s or letters wliii h 
gives pain to the. organs of speech in the 
recital, appears also, from a species of 
sympathy, harsh an.d disagreealde to the 
car. Nay, wlien we run viver a lxH)k with 
our eye, \vc are sensible of such unhar- 
moiiious comiHisition, because vve still 
iniaginc that a person recites it to us and 
suffers from the pronunciation of the.se 
jarring sounds. So delicate is our sym- 
pathy ! 

Easy and uncon'-trained postures and 
motions are always beautiful. An air of 
health and vigour is agreeable. Clothe-, 
wdiich warm without burdening the body, 
which cover without imprisoning llie 
limbs, arc well-fashioned. In every judg- 
ment of beauty the feelings of the person 
affected enter into con.-iideration, and 
communicate to the spectator .similar 


touches of pain or pleasure.' What 
wonder, then, if we can pronounce no 
judgment concerning the i li.n .u ter and 
conduct of men without l onsidv i ing the 
tendeia ies i>f their actions, anti the happi- 
ness or misery which llieiue arises to 
.siu'lety ? W’hat associ.ii ii>n of idea-. wt>uld 
ever operate were that principle here 
tot;dl\' tmaci i \ e 

If an\ m.in, fri>in .» cokl Insensibility or 
narrow sellishness of temper, is nnalfectcd 
with the images of human happiness or 
misery, he nuisl ht' I'qua ily intlilVei ent to 
lilt- images t>f vit'e anti vliiiu'; as, on 
tile tit her hand, it is alwavs lound tliat a 
wai'in concern for the inleiesis I'f our 
species is .iltendetl willl a tlclicate leeling 
of all iiuii'.il distinel iiins, a slwiiig leseiit- 
nunt of injuiv tione lo nun, a livi'ly 
approbation oi' iheii' weli'ait'. In this 
|*arli(nlar, though gieal siijit i ioi ity Is 
ohseivable «»f luie man above aiuither, 
vt't none art' s»» entirely iiulifl’ereni to tile 
inteie-.! of their felltivv -t t eal iii't's as to 
jierieivo no disi inci ivHis ol' nuaal good 
and evil in ctin^etpieiice of the iliftereiU 
lendeiu ies of :u lions ami piinclplcs. 
Ih)vv, iiulettl, » .m vve siippi'si' it possible 
in aiiv one wh.o weais a luim:m Iierirt 
th.it, ii till It* he Mihji I It d lo his i.ensurc 
one I hai at lei t)r '.v sU in ol' coiuhu t whit'll 
is Ix'Ut lit iai ami .■uu)lher wiiitli is per- 
nii iiHis tt) his spet le - or eommnnity, ho 
will luH so much as givt'atool pielercncG 
to the loi mer, or asci Ihe to it the smallest 
merit tirieg.iitl? I.ei Us sii|)po-io silt'll a 
persttn ever so selfish ', lei private inli'rest 
li.ive engrttssetl ever st» imu h his atten- 
litui ; \et in insiaiues wlu're that is not 

* " Ill'l l Mtior t ujiis .lOi ii'l.i smil ilia ; sci! iili’m 

M'liuiof. I'uliliii- .ispi'i'Ui sit .ithli'.i, mins l.u'i'ilns 
i-M-i I it.i t u > i-.vjiii'-sil ; nil 111 ii'il.iimn' p.il .‘vliiti . Nnn- 
Ljti.'iin mini .ili iilililttlr illvulilin. Sit! hoc 

qtiidi-in ilisi'i-riH-i e iiK>ilii.i jnJn ii e.l . Ijiiinl ili.'iii, Jn.'it., 
lit), t iii., i .i|). 

“ Jn piiipm '.ion to tlif station \\ Iiii Ii . I in. in p 's-.rsst"*, 
ai Oonliiii , to llic ii'I.'ilioir- in wlisii In- i- pl.ni'il, VVC 
;ilu.i\s I'ApiTt tVoin him ;i i.;ii i'vi o' li ss di ^jri-i' ot 
i.;uoil, ;itul, will'll ihs.ip])(,inl I il, hl.iiDi Ins inutility ; find 
inucli nioiT do \\ I lil.iim; liini i( .in\ .'1 oi prujuiUri’ artsc 
iruiii his i-ondiii l .i:id 1 ii'Im\ lom . Wlun lliu iiitvi fsts 
ol oin* lOimtr'V inli'i'li'n willi iho-i ol aiiotlu'r, wc 
fslim.iti- till' nil lits ol a slati - in.iii t)> liir )p)i)il or 
ttliicli ri-sult.s to his own I'lunitiv lioin his ini;.'_m,j«<rc« 
and rourii'ils, ttitliou* ri'is'irtl to tin i- lio 

briiij^s on its t-iionii'-. ;u'il ri'..il'.. Ifi'- K 
aro tin.- iil.ii'ifs whii h li.' in-in ' I lii'' < tvliih; wc 
dftfi iiiiiii- Ills ih.ii ,n ti r. .\i J .IS n.!i in V hi.is iinpi.'infcd 
in i-ti-rtoiii' .1 snjK-i ior .illi I lion to li.s 'awn country, wo 
nctcf L'Xjii cl .’inv im.inl to ilist.'i^if li.ation*. wlicrt'; a 
coiiipctltioii .irisi-s. Not to 111. n'aoit tll.it, wliili' ovt-ry 
man co.-i'-nlts (he KO'sl "1 his . -V.ii coinnnmit v, wc arc 
sc/isihlf (ji.il (he pmcial in' ' ti -.1 ol iii.'inkic.il is hcUcr 
promoted than by ant ’-oose, indett niilnati; views to. 
111.' eoivl of a -pn !i s, I'/Iimct- no iii nelii !,-.l ;ii-(ion could 
I Ml nsuit. fo, U..1,' e! adijlj Imnti.! o.-ijiut on which 
ihi-y could CAert I'-JC’inselvcb. , 



^^licerncd he must unavoidably feel som^ 
^gSWensity to the ji^ood of mankind, and 
it an objeci of choice, if cvcrylhiiifj 
be equal. Would any man, who is 
^l^kinpf alou", tread as wilHnj^ly on 
m%>thcr’.s gouty toes, whom he has no 
^tiarrcl with, as on the hard Hint and 
K'jl^vemont ? There is here surely a difier- 
%iencc in tlic case. VVe surely take into 
l^^nsidcnilion the happiness and misery 
jij&f 6thcrs in weighing the several motives 
action, and incline to the former where j 
private regards draw us to seek our ! 
ii;;jbWn promotion or advantage by the injury I 
our fellow-creatures. And if the priii- i 
of humanity arc capalde, in many ; 
‘instances, of inlluencing our actions, they ' 
^jrtiust at all limes h.a\e sojj/t' .authority over 
jl^ur sentiments, and give us a general ; 
^■{ia|J|probation of what is useful to sociiUy, ; 

bl.ame of what is dangennis or per- ■ 
^iciotts. The degree*' of these sentiments 
ho tlie suhject of ia>nlroversy ; hut j 
reality of their existence, one should i 
S^’think, must ho admitted in «-‘vory theory | 
f|6r system. j 

I' A creature ahsolutely innllcious and i 
^ibpitoful, were there any sueh in nature, ! 
t^iliust be. worse than indifferent It) the : 
llimages of vice and virtue. All his senti- i 
^>‘5(nents must be inverted, and directly j 
fefippposile to those which prevail in llie 
iyijuman species. VVMiate\cr contributes to 
l;tbe good of mankind, as it crosses the 
e^Onstant bent of liis wishes and desires, 
I'^iust produce unea 'iness and dis.approha- 
’;ytiOn ; and, on the contrary, whatever is 
i'itli©' source of disorder and misery in 
l^cicty must, for the s.-une reason, bo 
pf'egardcd witli pleasure and complacency. 

who probably fiom his .alVected 
C^pleen more than an inveterate malice was 
l^^enominatcd the man-hater, embraced 
j^/weihiades with great fondness. Oo on, 
l^OV / cried ho, acquire the eonfuience 
people. You veill one day, I foresee, | 
the cause oJ\qrcai caiamitics to thenid ■ 
plbuld wc admit the twt) principles of the j 
f^ifailichca ns, it is an infallible consequence j 
-their sentiments of human actions, 
|lt5i\.Well as of cverylliing else, must he 
lOtaJ^jy opposite, and lliat vvery instance | 
oi[ justic 'o and humanity, from its neces- ; 
mfV tended, "'ey, must please the one deity’ 
iiriu displease the other. All mankind so 
%r, resemble tV>c good principle that, 
^ere Interest or ir«*r^venge or envy perverts 
UfOt our disposltion,'^^vve arc always in- 

* Plutarch, In Viia <*. ^tc. 


dined, from our natural philanthropy, to 
give the preference to the happiness of 
.society, and, consequently, to virtue above 
its opposite. Absolute, unprovoked, dis- 
interested malice has never perhaps place 
in any human breast ; or, if it had, must 
there pervert all the sentiments of morals 
as well as the feelings of humanity. If 
the cruelty of Nero he allowed entirely 
volunt.'U’v, and not rather the efTccl of 
constant fear and resentment, it is evident 
tlial rigcllinus, preferably to Seneca or 
llurrlius, must liave possessed his steady*^ 
and uniform appi:t)balion. 

A statesman or pati iot, who serves our 
own coimlrv in our own time, has always 
a more pas.'Nlonale regard paid to him 
than one whose benefielal inlluencc 
operated on distatU ages or reiiU)le 
nations, where the good resulting from 
his gvnervais humanity, being less con- 
ni ‘1 ted with ns, seems more obscure, and 
affetts us with a less lively sympathy. 
We may own the merit to he equally 
great, tlu)ugh 4)ur sentin.cnts are not 
raised to :m ecjual heiglit in both cases. 
The judgment here corrects the incquali- 
tlt s of our ItAt^ rnnl emotions and percep- 
tions in like manner as it prt'serves us 
from error in the several variations of 
images presented to oiir external senses. 
Tile VI me object, at a double distance, 
really llirows c)n the eye a picture of hut 
h.alf the. bulk ; yet we imagine that it 
appe.'irs of the same si/c in both situa- 
lioiis, because we know that on our 
approach to it its image would expand 
on tile eye, and that the difference con- 
sists not in the object itself, but in our 
position with regard to it. And, indeed, 
witluMit such a correction of appearances, 
both in internal and e.xternal sentiment, 
men could never think or kdk steadily on 
any subject while their fluctuating situa- 
tions produce a coni'uual variation on 
objects, and throw Ihein into such dilTerent 
and contrary lights and positions.* 

» For n like reason, (he teiiiloncics of actions and 
cliar-u'lers, imt their real accidental consequences, are 
alone rcf^.arded ii! our moral Jetcnniiiations or Ji'cncral 
jiidjjnicnts ; though in our real fecHnf? or sentiment we 
c.innot help paymfj t^reater roj^.ard to one whose 
st.ation. joined to virtue, renders him ro.ally useftti to 
stx-iety. than to one who exerts the social virtues only 
in KOixl intentions and benevolent affections. Sepa* 
ralin;^ the character from the fortune, by an easy and 
necessary effort of 1bout>-ht we pronounce these 
persons alike, and gWe them the same general praise. 
The judgment correcl.s, or endeavours to corr^t. the 
appv'arance, hut i.s not able entirely to prevail over 
sentiment. WTiy is this peach-tree s.aid to bo bettor 
than that other, but because it produces more or better 
fruit? And would not the same praise lie given it 
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'fti© mor^ we converse with mankind, 
and the greater social intercourse we 
maintain, the more shall we be familiar- 
ised to these general preferences and 
distinctions, without which our conversa- 
tion and discourse could scarcely he ren- 
dered intelligible to each other. Mvery 
man’s interest is peculiar to himself, and 
the aversions and desires which result 
from it cannot he supposed to alfect 
others in a like degree. General lan- 
guage, therefore, being formed for general 
use, must be moulded on some more 
general views, and must allir. the epithets 
of praise or blame In cemformity to senti- 
ments which arise from the general 
interests of the community. And if these 
.senlimcnls In most men be not so strong 
as those which have, a refei ence to private 
good, yet still they must make some dis- 
tinction even in persons the most depraxed 
and selfish, and must attach the notion 
good to a henelicent conduct, and tif evil 
to the contrary. .Sympathy, we shall 
allow, is much fainter than our ct^nceni 
for ourselves, and sympathy with persons 
remote from us mucli fainter than that 
with persons near and contiguous ; hut 
for this very reason it is necessary for us, 
in our calm judgments and discoursx! ton- 
cerning the characters of men, to neglect 
all these differences and render our senti- 
ments more public and social. Be.sides 
that we ourselves often change our situa- 
tion in this particular, we every day nu'ct 
with persons who aiv in a situation dif- 
ferent from us, .and who could never con- 
verse with Us were we to remain constant ly 
in that position and point of vii w which 
is peculiar to ourselves, 'fhe intercourse 
of sentiments, therefore, in society and 
conversation makes tis form some general 
unalterable .standard by which we may 
approve or disapprove of characters and 
manners. And though the heart takes 
not part entirely with those general 
notions, nor regulates ail its love and 
hatred by the universal abstract dilfer- 
ences of vice and xlrlue. without regard 
to self or the persons with wluan we are 
more intimately connected, yet haw these 
moral differences a considerable influence, 
and, being sufficient at least for discourse, 
serve all our purpo.scs in comp.'iny, in the 


though snaits or vermin bad destroyed ttic i>eaelifs 
before they came to full maturity? lii morale, too, is 
not the tree known hy the fruit? And _ cannot we 
ea.Hify distinguish bctwi-eti iialure and accident in the 
ono case as well as in the other ? 
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pulpit, on the theatre, and ia the schttols.* . 

Thus, in whatever light we take this 
subject, the merit ascribed ti> ihe sociitl 
virtues appears still uniform, ami arises 
chieffy Irom that regard which the natural 
sentiment of benevi>lence engages us to 
pay to the inlere.sls of mankind aod' 
society. It we conslilei' the principles 
the hum.an make, such as iIk v appe.'ir 
daily oxperleiu e .md oh.sei \ ation, 
must a piion com liule it impossible for 
such acrealuie as man lo he totally indit*. 
ferent lo the w ell or lll-hL'iiig i>f his felktw-, 
cre.alures, .and not leatllly of himself to. 
pi\)iu>uiice, where’ iiolhiiig p,ives him .'iny 
jxarticular bias, that what pi'omotes their' 
iiappiness is g(n>d, wh.at lends to their 
misery is evil, without an\' fart her regard ^ 
or coiisidei atie>M. lleio, llun, are the 
faint rudiinenls at li’.isl, or miillnes, i>f a 
ifi iti'ral tlistlnctli>n het wiaai ae tions ; and; 
in propt>ilion as llu' humanity of the 
person is sup[)osed le» inciease his t'on- 
neclion with those win' are injined or 
heiu’lited, and his lixely com ej')lion of their 
misery oj’ happiness, his consequent 
censure or approhation acquires propor^ 
tionahle \Igour. 'I’heie is no necessity 
that .a generous .ulion, barely mentiotiCu 
in .an old hisloiyt'i remote ga/etli’, sluiuld- 
conmmnii.tle an\ si tong feelings of 
,'tppl.iuse and .admiration. Virtue placekl: 
at such a distaiue is lilvC a I'jxed stfir, 
which, tlu'u>.;h to (he eve of reason it may; 
appe.ir as luminous as the sun in hi.S 
nu ridi.-m, Is so infinitely reimwed as td;, 
alleil the senses neither with light nor 
he.at. Bring this viiliie nearer by our 
m quaint.ince or connei lion with the 
persons, or even h\ an eli'cjuent recital of 
the case, I'ur hearts an' immediately 
caught, our sv iiipality eidivened, and our 
cool approliation tonverled into the 
warmest senlimeiUs of friendship and; 
regard. These seem nei essary and infal*. 
lible conseijuem i's of I hegeneral ju incipleSj; 
of human naluie as discovered in commo|1t-i. 
life and pr.actice. j 

Again, reverse the-e views and feasqj|i^ 
ings. Consider the in.itter n />osfc‘npi^% 

« ll i-. vviNf]> liii.-.J i), N'.il'iri: t lial prlvuli# 

IK-, tioii'* sliiMilii pti.'\,ii) iu« r >,ini vcr’>.ll 

.-iml onsiditatJetis. otlu r\M lont atlcclii'jisaml acliuitt- 
woulil Ik- di\sipat..i ;muI I..sI ('...r vvaiit.>f u proper 
liiniteil fl'ic. I. I li'Js .» siaall liuiiclil tloiu; to 
or our near fiiVtids vxnfcs more lively Nculimtinttt or 
love .ind ;«pprubal ion a great done 

disUinl etmiinonwcallli. Ihit Mill we know liere, f||, 
.-ill the bcnses, to coris’Cl lhc>e in<-tiualitie<i by rdlecti^' 
and retain a gei’.eral slamtanl of vice and 
founded ehietly Mn general usetulncbti. ' ^ 



yip4 - ^ or QVAutms asBrui to oaksKLVEs 


and, weij^hing the consequences, inquire 
-if the merit of social virtue be not, in a 
great measure, derived from the feelings 
; df humanity with which it alfects the 
Spectators. It appears to be matter of 
;• fact that the circumstance of utilily in all 
subjects is a source of praise and appro- 
bation ; that it is constantly appealed to 
in all moral decisions concerning the merit 
and demerit of actions ; that it is the sole 
source of that high regard paid to justice, 
fidelity, honour, allegiance, and chastity; 
that it is inseparable from all the other 
social virtues — humanity, generosity, 
charity, alTability, lenity, mercy, and 
moderation ; and, in a word, that it is a 
foundation of the chief part of morals 
which has a reference tt) mankind and 
,our fellow-creat ures. 

It appears, also, that in our gi'iural 
' approb.alion of characters and manners 
the useful tendency of the social virtues ; 
moves us iH>t by any regards to self- 
interest, but lias an inlluencc much nu>re 
universal and extensive. It appears that 
a tendency to public good and to llie 
promolingof peate, Iiannimy, and order 
m .society does always, by alfectiiig the , 
benevolent principles of our frame, tai- ' 
gage us on the side of the social virtues. 
And itappezirs, as an addilitmal conliriiia- , 
tion, that those jirinciples of humanity 
and sympathy enter so deeply into all onr j 
sentiments, and have so powerful an inlln- 
ence, as may enable them to excite the 


strongest censure and applause. Tlie 
present theory is the simple result of all 
thc.se inferences, each of which seems 
founded on uniform experience and obser- 
vation. 

Were it doubtful whether there were 
any such principle in our nature as 
humanity or a concern for others, yet 
when we see, in numberless instances, 
that whatever has a tendency to promote 
the interests of society is so highly 
approved of, we ought thence to learn 
the force of the bencx olent principle, since 
it is impossible for anything to please as 
means to an end where the end is totally 
indifferent. t)n the other hand, were it 
doubtful whether there were implanted in 
our nature any general principle of moral 
blame and approbation, yet wlien we see, 
in numberless instances, the Influence of 
humanity, we ought thence to conclude 
that it is impossible hut that everything 
which promotes the interest of society 
must communicate pleasure and wliat is 
peinici».»us gi\’e uneasiness. I.>ut when 
these different rellectitins and t)bst‘r\'a- 
tions concur in establishing the same 
conclusion, must they not. bestow an un- 
disputed evidence upon it ? 

It is, however, hoped that the progress 
of this argmm.;nt will bring a farther con- 
lirnialion of the present tlieory, by show- 
ing the rise of other sentiments of esteem 
and regard from the same or like prin- 
ciples. 


Skction VI. 


OF QUALITIES USEFUL TO OURSELVES 


!t seemiSi^ e\'ident that, where a quality or 
labit is sfiO’jected to our examination, if 
t appear in a.ny respect prejudicial to the 
)crson possesscv.! of it, or such as in- 
apacilates him fo/: business and action, 
t IS instantly blamed, 'sand ranked among 
lis faults and imperfecjiaJiis, Indolence, 
legligence, want of order^.and method, 
'bsliiiacy, iicUlcncss, rasiines*. credulity j 


— these qualities were never esteemed by 
anyone indilTerent to a character, much 
less extolled as accomplishments or 
virtues. The prejudice resulting from 
them immediately strikes our eye, and 
gives us the sentiment of pain and dis- 
approbation. 

No quality, it is allowed, is absolutely 
either blamable or praiseworthy. It is 
all according to its degree. A due 
luediuui, say the Peripatetics, is the 




■ OF QUALITIES USEFUL TO OURSELVES 


cliaracicnslio of virluc. I>ul llusnicdiiun 
is chiefly llefermined by utility. A proper 
celerity, for instance, and despatch in 
business is cominendablo. Wlien defec- 
tive, no proi^ress is ever made in the 
execution of any purpose ; when exces- 
sive, it eni;ai^es us in precipitate and ill- 
concerted measures and enterprises. Ity 
such reasoniuj^s we fix the proper and 
commendable medlocril}- in all moral and 
prudential disquisitions, and never lose 
view of the advantaj^es which residt frt>m 
any charai ter or habit. 

Now, as these advantages are enjo\ed 
b}- the person possessed ot the ( haracu-r, 
it can never be sclf-hn'c which renders the 
prospect t>f them agreeable ti> n-^, the 
sjK'Ctators, jind prompts our esteem and 
approbation. No force of imai^ination 
can convert us into another person and 
malve us fancy that \\e, beinq' that 
person, reap benelit from those valuable 
qualities which belong;' to him. f)!', if it 
did, no celerity of ima.qinatii'n <()uld 
immediately transport us bade inlt> our- 
selves and nuilec us love and esteem (he 
person as different from us. \'iews and 
sentiments so opposite to kmnvn truth 
tind to each other could never have place, 
at the same time, in the same pei -.on. 
All suspicion, therefore, of selfish rei^artls 
is here totally excluded. It is a quite 
dilTerent princiide whiih actuates our 
bosom and interests us in the felicity of 
the person whom we conti inpl.att*. W'lu-re 


Lot us suppose a pei'-on c'rl_L;lna11y 
framed so as to have no manner of 
concern for his fellow-creatui e-^, but to 
ii-jrard ihV happiness ami misery of all 
sensible beiui^^s \\ it h i.;reaier iiulilfereiu'e. 

: than even Iwvi conii^aons shades tif tllO 
i s.nne ctdonr. Let us suppose, if the 
pro->peiIly of nations weie laid on the 
one hand, aiul their inln on tlu- other,- 
and he were desin-d to clautse, that liO 
would stand like tin* si hi>ohnan’s ass, 

I irri'solnte and imdelermlned, betweeti 
! etjual motI\es ; oi , lalher, like the same 
ass between two jiieces of uc'od or 
marble, without .uiN iiu lln.ition or pro- 
pensity toeilhei sitk-. I'he consequence, 

I belie\e, must be allowed insi. that such 
a person, beiiu;' .di-o’nlely unconcerned 
tntlu'r for the pnblii. pOv»d (d a lomninnity 
or the piisali- utility ol others, woidd 
look on e\er\ (pi.alit), how e\ cr j^t'rnicious 
or however hem lici.d to society or to its 
possi.-s-.or, with the same indillereiice as 
on the most ci'ininon and uninteresting’ 
objei'l. 

Ihit if, iiiste.id of this fancit'd mottstcr, 
W’(‘ suppo'-e .1 »ii!n to loiin a judgment or 
determination in the (a-^e, theio is to him 
I a pl.iin round;iiio!i ol’ pi efei i-nce where 
evei'ibiiii; il-o i-> equ.'il; and, howawey 
{ ool hi,^ i boil e max' lu-, if hi-, heatt be 
I sellish, or if (he p<rM»n. inlerosted be 
j I emote fi om him, there nnr-.l still be a 
I hoice or di.,iinciion between wh.-it is 
j nset'nl and what is peiniiions. Now, this 


his natural talents and aiquiied abilities | 
give us the prospect ()f elevation, tidvance- i 
ment,‘a* figure in life, prospermis sueeess, 
a steady la-immand over fortune, and the 
e.xecution of great or advantageous 
undertakings, we are siriu k with sm li 
agreeable Images, and feel a complaceni y 
and regard immediately arise towards 
him. The ideas of happiness, joy, 
triunoph, prosperity, are conneited with 
every circumstance of his eharacter, and 
diffuse over our minds a pleasing senti- 
ment of sympathy and humanity.* 

* One may venture to aflirm tli.at (lun- is no hutn.-iti 
creature to wliotn the appearaiui- of liappiiu-ss (where 
envy or reveng-e has no place) lioes not gtie ptivisiire, 
j;,;lhat ot misery uneasiness. Ttiis seems inseparahle 
* ‘from our make and eonstilutlcui. Hut (Jiey ari- only 
the more generous minds that ;ire thenee prompted to 
seek zealously the good of otliers, and to h.'ivc a real 
passion for fheir xvelf.tre. With men of narrow and 
ungenerous spirits this sympathy g-ocs not beyond a 
slight leeling of the imagination, which serves only to 
excite sentimentsof compl.accncy or ccn.surc, and makc.s 
them apply to the object either honoumblt; t>r dis- 
honourable appellations. A griping miser, for instance, 
praises extremely indust^ and frugality even in 
others, and sets them, in his estimation, above all the 


disiiiKlinn is the suin'- in .ill its purls 
with the nitnuil t/is/i/h lion, whose ionnda- 
tion has been so olk-n, and so much in 
\.iin, in<|iiirt(l .•tiler. 'J'lie same endow- 
ments of the mind, in exi-ry tin um si mice, 
an- agree.ihlt,' to the sentiment ol morals 


and to that of Innn.init y ; the s;ime 
temper Is susceptible (»t high de;;rec.s ot 
the one sentiment and ol tin- ollw i" ; and > 
the same alteration in the objects, h>y 
their nearer .qiproach or by connec.(k>^Mi 
enli\cns the one and llie oilier. nil 

the rules of pliilosopji\-, ila-rej/'^iv, we 
must conclude lliat these st-nniHumts aio 
originallv the s.-iine, siiux- >'H eat h p.ti- 
tlcular, even the most inmHitc, lliey me 
governed by the same l:i/C's and are, moved 

bv the same ohji-cts. , 

'VVht do philosy.Miers inter with the 


Otl.cr virtues. ny 5 <nows the go'xl that utls from 
them. a..d leets^'^-'^* h.ippuK-ss w.th a nyre 

lively sviiii>aUjXf' o'li'-r \ "" could i. -present to 

him.'thouik^''-^'-‘P‘’hev, v,uld not part w tfi a shillmg . 
to make turluneol the industrious man whom lio 

praiJey^' 




’ bP ^iTALiri&s 'viePff'l jb ovnsEtv^i. 


st certainty that the moon is kept 
Ita orbit by the same force of gravity 
p ^akcs bodies fall near tlie surface of 
earth, but because these effects arc 
ll^n computation found similar and 
j|bal? And must not this argument 
^ fling as strong convictioti in moral as in 
^tural disquisitions ? 

prove by any long detail (hat all 
qualities useful to the possessvn' are 
PSfjproved of and the contrary censured 
• be superduous. 'I'he least retlec- 
iytion on what is every day experieiiced in 
will be suflident. We shall only 

E ltion a few instances in order tti 
ove, if possible, all doubt and hesi- 
>n. 

he quality the most necess.iry for the 
, lution of any useful enterprise is dis- 
^jCntion, by which we carry on a safe 
^ifcrcourse with others, give due atten- 
to our own and to their character, 
^i;nigh each circumstance of the business 
pi^bich wc undertake, and employ the 
I^Mrcst and safest means for the atlain- 
of any end or purpose. To a Crom- 
fcwell, perhaps, or a De ReU, discretion 
Pftta.y appear an alderman-like, virtue, as 


calls it ; and, being incotn- 
I'ptatiblc with those vast designs to which 
^leir courage and ambition prompted 
pthom, it miglit really in them be a fault 
r;ij3ijf imperfection. But in the conduct of 
P^dinary life no virtue is more requisite, 
|iidot only to obtain success, but to avoid 
most fatal miscarriages and disap- 
l^^intments. The greatest parts without 
observed by an elegant writer, may 
ifatal to their owner ; as Polyphemus, 
PUprived of his eye, was only the more 
l^^i^oscd on accAUud of his enormous 
stature. 

fe;The best character, indeed, were it not 
^^ther too perfect for human nature, is 
which is not swayed by tem|u*r of 
ffdnd, but alternately employs enter- 
^;prise iKAjd caution, as Ccah is itscful to the 
^rticulabv purpose Intended. Such is the 
,^3CCeUence ^hich St. liivremond ascribes 
Mar^chal Turenne, who displayed 
ti^yery^Ciimpaign,\ as he grow older, inure 
j^ncrity in his mfifitary enterprises ; and 
^%»ng now, from k^::^g experience, per- 
•^Ctly acquainted witlf'^evory incident in 
he advanced with ^’a'ater iiriiiness 
securit]^ in a road so \v^Ml known to 
F^bius, says Machine was 

^i^dtious ; Sclpio enterprising. nd both 
^dccceded, because the situation >nf the 
>Vwan affqirs ' during th^ cominanV^f 


each was peculiarly adapted to bis genius ; 
but both would have failed had these 
situations been reversed. He is happy 
whose circumstances suit his temper ; but 
he is more excellent who can suit his 
temper to any circumstances. 

What need is there to display the 
proiscs of industry and to extol its advan- 
tages in the acquisition of power and 
riciies, or in raising what we call a fortune 
in the world ? The tortoise, according to 
the fable, by his perseverance gained the 
race af the hare, though possessed of 
much superior swiftness. A man’s lime, 
when well luishanded, is like a cultivated 
field, of which a few acres produce more 
of what is useful to life than extensive 
prt)vinces, even of the richest soil, when 
overrun with weeds and hramhles. 

But all prospect of success in life, or 
even of tolerable subsistence, must fail 
where a reasonable frugality is wanting. 
The heap instead of increasing diminl.shes 
daily, and leaves its possessor so much 
more unhappy, as, not having been able 
to confine his expenses to a large revenue, 
he will still less he able to live conlentedlv 
on a small one. Tlie souls of men, accoref- 
ing to Plato,' inllamed with impure appe- 
tites, and losing the body which alone 
afforded means of satistaction, hover 
about the earth and haunt the places 
where their bodies are deposited, possessed 
with a longing desire to recover the lost 
organs of sensation. .So may wc sec 
worthless prodigals, having consumed 
their fortune in wild debauclies, thrusting 
themselves into every plentiful table .and 
every party of pleasure, hated even by the 
vicious, and despised even by fools. 

The one extreme of frugality is avarice^ 
which, as it both deprives a man of all 
use of his riches and checks hospitality 
and every social enjoyment, is justly cen- 
sured on a double account. Proitigality^ 
the other extreme, is commonly more 
hurtful to a man himself ; and each of. 
these extremes Is blamed above the other 
according to the temper of the person 
who censures, .and .according to his greater 
or less sensibifity to pleasure, either social 
or sensual. 

Qualities often derive their merit from 
complicated sources. Honesty^ Juielityj 
truth are praised for their immediate 
tendency to promote the interests of 
society ; but after those virtues are once 
established upon this foundation they are 



tik pUATJTr'KS VSKHtI TO Oir/ffiEKrES 



also considered as adva'ntag'eous to (he 
person himself, and as the source of that 
trust and confidence which can alone t^ivo 
a man any consideration in life. One 
becomes contemptible no less than odious 
when he forj^els the duly which in (his 
particular he owes to himself as well as to 
.society. 

I’erhaps this consideration is one 
.source of the hlj^h blame wliich is thrown 
on any instance of failure amonj^ women 
in point chasfi/y. The jurealost regard 
which can be acquired by ihat sex is 
derived from their fuleHty, and a woman 
becomes cheap and vulgar, loses her 
rank, and is exposed to every insult, who 
is deficient in this particular. Tlu‘ 
smallest failure is here sufficient to blast 
her character. A female has so many 
opportunities c»f secretly iiulul^ini^' tin ^e 
appetites that nothing can i^ive ns seem it y 
hut her absolute modesty and resoive, 
and where a hreacli is once made It can 
scarcely ever be fully rej)aircd. If a man 
behave with cowardice on caie occasion, a 
contrary conduct reinstates him in bis 
character. Hut by what action can a 
woman whose behaviour has once been 
dissolute bcable to assure us that she has 
formed bettor resolutions, and b.as self- 
command cnoLit^b to carry them into 
execution ? 

All men, it is allowed, are equally 
desirous of liaj>plness, but few are succ t ss- 
ful in the pursnil. One considerable 
cause is the want of stionp.tb of mind 
which miobt enable them to lesist the 
temptation of present ease t>r pleasure 
and carry them forward in llie search of 
more distant profit and enjoyment. Our 
affections on a j^eneral prospect of their 
objects form certain rules of conduct and 
cc»'(airi measures of preference of one 
above, another ; and these decisions, 
thou|>h really the result of our calm 
passiorirs and propensities (for what else 
can pronounce any object eli^ibk- or the 
contrary?) are yet said by a natural abuse 
of terms to be the determinations of pure 
reason and reflect ii>n. Hut when some 
of^tliese objects approach nearer to us, or 
acquire the advanta^^^es of favourable 
lights and positions which catch the heart 
or imag^ination, our general resolutions 
are frequently confounded, a small enjoy- 
ment preferred, and lasting shame and 
sorrow entailed upon us. And however 
poets may employ their wit and eloquence 
m celebrating present pleasure and reject- 
ing all distant views to fame, healtli, or 


fortune, it is obvious that this piactice is 
the source of all dissoluteness :ind dis- 
order, repentance and misery. A man of 
a strong and determined temjier adheres 
tenaciously to his general resolutions, and 
is neither seduced l\v the allurements oi 
pleasure nor terrilied by ibe meii.ices of 
pain ; but keej-is still in view those distant 
pursuits by which be at mice ensures his 
happiness and bis honour. 

.Self-satisfaction, at least iti some degree, 
is an advantage whit b cijually attends tho 
bud and the wise in;m. Hut it is tlie only 
otu* ; nor is thts e any other i in iimstancc 
in the conduct of life where lliey are upon 
an ».t|ii;tl fooling. Hiisiness, books, coii- 
versalit>n for all of ( beso a lbt>) is totally 
incapacitated, and, except t i’iulemned by 
bis station to tin* ct>arsesi drudgery, 
lemains brirden upon the earl it. 

.\cci>rdingl\', it is foLinil that men arc 
exiremi'ly jeaU'ns of (heir character in this 
particular; .and many instances aie .seen 
of pn>nig.u'y and Ireacbety, the most 
a\t>wed and uim'sei \ et.l ; none of bearing 
palii-nlly the iinputaiioii t'f igntnaiac and- 
stupidity. I tit ,e.i la bus, the Macedonian 
gener.al, who, as Holt bins tells us,* 
t)penly elected tme aliar It* impiety, 
.'nu)tber to ininsl i.e, in order to biu 
tlefiaiux* to maiikiiKl men be, I am well 
assured, wotihl have si.nu'd at (be epithet 
of /iW, and bavt' meilil.iled revenge for sd 
injnrlons an apitellaiioti. JCxcept the 
affection of paienls, ilic slriMigest and 
nu^sl indissoluble boiul in nature, no con- 
nection has st length suiricient to support 
the disgust arising from Ibis character. 
Love itself, wbicii can sLib.->isl under 
treachery, ingratitude, malice, and infi~ 
delity, is immediately extinguished by it 
when perceiied and ai kimwledged ; nor 
are debuniity and old age mori* fatal to 
the dominl.ai of that j^assion. .So dreii^ 
fill are the ideas of .an niter inc.apacity^jr 
any purpose or imderittking, and ot'^ton- 
tiiuied error and miscontbal in llby ! 

When it is asked win.! her a r-juick or a 


whether one that ;it brsl ' penetrates 
far into a subject, but caii perform nothing 
upon study ; or a ( -"”hary character, 
which must work ( - i everything by dint 
of a|>pIication or 

a copious invei * 7 whetlicr a profound 

genius or «’n short, 

wlial chare * turn of under- 
standing ^ excellfiil than another? 


* Lib. xvii., c.,p. 35, 




^ OF OUAUTIES USEFUL TO OURSELVES 


Jtt is evident that we can answer none of 
•’‘these questions without considering^ which 
of those qualities capacitates a man best 
for the world, and carries him farthest in 
^,any undertaking. 

If refined sense and exalted sense he not 
so useful as common sense, their rarity, 
their novelty, and the nohlene'^<s of their 
objects make some compensation, and 
render them tlie atlmiralion of maniclnd ; 
as f^old, though less serviceable than iron, 
acquires from its scarcity a valuta which is 
much superior. 

The defects of jiKli^ment c an he supplied 
hy no art or invention ; but those of 
memory frequently may, both in hnslness 
and in study, by nu'thod and industry, and 
by dilii^ence in commitlinq" everything to 
writing ; and we scarcely e\er hear a 
sliort meuKM'y j^iven as a reason for a 
man’s failure in any iinck i lakini;'. Ihit in 
ancient limes, when no man could make 
a figure without the talent of speakinq', 
and when the audience' were loo delicate 
to bear such crude, undigested haran.i;ues 
as our extemporary orators offer to public 
assemblies, the; faculty of memory was 
then of the utmost conseciuetice, and w.is 
accordingly much more valued than at 
present. Scarc(^ any ^reat j^enius is 
mentioned in antiquity who is not cele- 
brated for this talent ; and C'icerc^ enume- 
rates it JimoujL; the other sublime qualities 
of Ctesar himself.’ 

Particular caisloms and manners alter 
the usefulness of cjualitic'S ; tlie\'alsi^ alter 
their merit. Particular situations and 
accidents ha\e, In some depve, the same 
influence. He will always he more 
esteemed who possesses those talents and 
accontplisltmc-nts which suit liis station 
and profession than he \\ horn fortune has 
misplaced in the pail which she has 
^ssif^ned him. 'I'he faivate or sellish 


moral endowments, and even sometimes 
absolutely to deny their existence and 
reality. In like manner, 1 find that, of old, 
the perpetual cant of the Stoics and Cynics 
concernint^^ virtue, their maf^nificent pro- 
fessions and slender performances, bred a 
disqiisi in mankind ; rmd Lucian, who, 
Ihoiif^h licentious with regard lopleasuie, 
is yet in other respects a very moral 
writer, cannot sometimes talk of virtue, 
so much boasted, without belrayini; 
symptoms of spleen and irony.’ ILit 
surt'ly this peevish delicacy, whence-evei 
it arises, can never he carried so far as to 
make us deny the existence of every 
spei ies uf merit, and all distinction of 
manners and behaviour. Hosides dis- 
ere/ion, enu/iou, enterf^rise, industry, 
j assiduity, fruyalify, econonty, ynod sense, 

\ pruttenre, diseermnent ; hesitles these en- 
I dowmeiUs, I say, wliose very names force 
, an avowal of their merit, there are many 
j i>llK'rs to whieh the most determined 
; sceplii isiu canm>t for a moment refusi* tlie 
I tribute of praise and approbation. Teni- 
! U ranee, sobriety, patience, constancy, 

I perseveratue, foretliouyht, eonsiderateness, 

I sseneey, order, insinuation, address, 

[ presence of mind, quickness of conception, 

I Jo e it ity of e X pression these, and a thousand 
j more of the same kind, no man will ever 
i (.leiiv to he excellences and pi'i feclions. 

I As their merit consists in liieir tendency 
I to serve the person possessed of them, 
j witljout any inaLftiilicetit claim to public 
j and soci.al desert, we are the less jealous 
i (»f their pretensions, and readily admit 
j them into the catak)i^Lie of laudable 
I qualities. We are not sensible that, by 
j this concession, we have paved the way 
! for all the other moral excellences, and 
j cannot consistently hesitate any lonji^fer 
j with roj^ard to disinterested benevolence, 

I patriotism, and humanity. 


Hi^tes are, in this ivs|X‘ct. more .irhitrary 
''vthe public and social. In other 
they are, perhaps, less liable to 
i>, ' ‘V controversy. 

”i'irdv>m such continued osten- 
:ueLy„ . .ears has prevailed amoiii;- 
reasfs , fe W'ilh regard to public 

t.^entinoiK /hbose in speculative 

uamities. ' t Ji-*id so many false 

,U is here cs.i., been, no doubt, 

lies ot art to re^, ^vworld are apt, 
id indilTerent. A discover a 

)nnc{riiitf w’lio liiis no JVj of tliosG 

i , the ca'astroithe, oueht, 

' creV. 

cura. 


It seems, indeed, certain that first ap- 
pearances are heie, as usual, extremely 
deceitful, and that it is more diflicult, in 
a speculative way, to i-esolvc into self-love 
the merit which we ascribe to the selfish 
virtues above mentioned than that even 
of the social virtues, justice and benefi- 
cence. For this latter purpose wc need 

* ’ApfTiii* Tiva, Kal acuixara, ffal \r)povs fieyaXu 
rjj tpUJV^ buC'i Timon.,^. Again, Kal 

avyayaydi'Tfs (oi <pi\ 6 <ro(poi) eue^araTTjra pieipdfcia 
re •7ro\v0pti\7jTOP aper^v Tpay(p 8 ov<ri — Icaro- 
men. In another place, H ToO yap icTTlv tj ttoXu- 
6 pi\r}T 0 ^ Aper-^, jcal rat elfiapplvt), rat 

ri'xVi dpinrdcrraTa Kal revA irpayparuy avApara \ 
— Deoe. Coticil., 13. 
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but say that whatever conduct promotes 
the j^ood of the community is loved, 
praised, and esteemed by the community 
on account of that utility and interest of 
wliich everyone partakes ; and ihouifh lliis 
affection and rci^’ard be in reality gfrati- 
tude, not self-love, yet a distinction, even 
of this obvious nature, may not readily 
be made by superliclal reasoners, and 
there is room at least to support the 
cavil and dispute for a moment. But as 
tjualitics which tend only to the utility of 
their possessor, without any refeieme to 
us or to the commiinitv, are \et esteemed 
and valued, by what thooiy or system can 
we account for this sentiment from self- 
lo\e, or dednee it iVian that faxourite i 
orii^in ? There seems here a necessity 
lor confessing that the happint'ss and 
misery of otlu'i'sni e not spectacU's (.‘iilirely 
indiflerent to us, but that Ike \ie\v of the 
former, whether in its I'auses or effects, 
like sunshine or tlie prospect of well-culti- 
vated plains (to t'arry our pretensions no ' 
hijyher), communicates a secret joy and ! 
satisfaction ; the appearance of the latter, ; 
like a lowerintj^ cloud or barren land- | 
scape, thrmvs a melancholy damp over ; 
flu? imarjiitation. And this concession j 
heint^ onct' tnade, the dllTiculty Is over, 
and a natural, unforced inlerpri lation of ! 
the phenomena of human life will after- j 
wards, we may hope, pievail anion^- all j 
speculative Iiu[uireis. { 

I 

i’Aicr II. 

It may not be improper in this plaie to 
examine the inHuence of bodily ciKhnv- 
ments and of (he ;L;'oods of fortune over 
oiir sentiments of rer^ard and esteem, and 
to consider whether these phenoiiuaia 
fortify or weaken tlie present theory. It 
will naturally be expected that the beauty 
of the body, as is siijiposed by all ancient 
moralists, will he similar in sonic respects 
to that of the mind, and that every kind 
of esteem which is paid to a man will 
have soMiethlnii;’ similar in its orit;In, 
wheihcr it arise from his mental endow- 
ments or from the situation of his exterior 
circumstances. 

It is evident that one considerable 
source of beauty in all animals is the 
advantaj^e which they reap from the par- 
ticular structure of their limbs and 
members, suitably to the particular 
manner of life to which they are by 
nature destined. The just proportions of 
a horse, described by Xenophon and 


Viri^il, are the same that me uneived at 
this da)' by our modern jocke) ,, livcause 
the foundation of them is the same- - 
namely, expe rience of what is detrimental 
or useful in the animal. 

Broad shoulders, a lank belly, firm, 
joints, taper lei;s all these mv beautiful 
in t>ur .spi-cii's, lu-cause sii^iis of ftace and 
vit;oiir. Ideas of iiliiitv and its cuniraiy, 
though ihev' do not 4.‘miielv deteimino 
what is handsonu' or defoimed, are evi- 
di-ntlythe source* oi'a considerable part of 
appre>hation or dislike. 

In amie-nt times bculily strength and 
dexterity, lieliii;' of ejvater use and iin- 
portanee in war, was also much more 
estet'ined and vahu'd thmi at present. 
Nt)t le) insist on Ilomei' ami I lie pe'cls, vve 
may ohseive llial historians scruple not 
to iiie'iilion /b/7v nf boitv ‘Amomx the olhi'i* 
accompllslmu’nl s ewn of Ivpamlnondas, 
wlunn lhe*\ ackiiowlcdye to he the ^'reatest: 
hero, statesman, am) i^eneial oi all the 
( iree ks.' A like* pi ai ■.»* is i^iven to Bompcy, 
one of the* creates! eiftlie Ke>mans.‘ 'I'lTis ' 
insinnct* is 'amilar to wlial we^ observed 
above with ivpaul !o nu'inor}, 

W’liat deiisioii ami I’onleiiipt, with both 
se*\e*s,alteml nu/>(>lt'ih r; w Iiile (he. unhappy 
object i s I et'ardeel as dik' ele-prlved oi sO 
capital a pk'asure iii lile*, and at the same 
lime as ilisahled from « ommunicaling' it 
to eillurs. /iarieuutW'C in weniu'n, hein^ 
.also a specie's ot //fut/litv, is a reiiioach, 
hut neil in the* same* ekipis*, ol which the 
reason is \e*iy eibviou'i acceirdinj^' tt> the 
liresent (heoi v. 

'J'he*re. is no iiile in ))ainliiu,^ or statuary 
more indispensable than tliat ol halane/in^ 
the I'l^ures, and plae ini^' (hem with lliy 
j^'ieaU’st exactne ss on their prope*r ceiiUn*. 
of j;-ravily. A li^ure which is not h^fstly 
halane'ed is Uf^Iy, he*e;ausei it convej^ (he 
disai;Tee*ahIe ideas eif tall, haji^^j and 
pain.^ 


* "Cum ul.'ui Itnis, yiltii : mil) rtirsu ; cum 

k'uliMis ii't li- Cl rl.sli;i(." I'n rL 

■ DiiHliiius Smiluh-, lit'. iii.'iy not hi* impre>l)L-f 

[o ^ri'cthc I hai.-ic liT •'! us ilrawii by the 

ii*it<<ri.'iii. ill urilir to iilca*. e>t‘ jii rt'ert me*rit 

ivhicli j)rL*\aitviI in j,, ollur illuslrtou** 

lu-n, s.iys he. you vyillJfk^.,-v,! that i;ich posvfShcd e>iio 
.liiniiur qu.'ilile, foouJaliou of’ his fame*, 

[n Kp;iininoiida*. z’/rtin s an* loiitKl united ■ fore'O 

>t’ biidy, cloipn i-xprcssiun, vie'Oiir id' mind, con-, 

cmpl ol i'ichc^^r^.„n( iicss cit disposif ii'ti, and, what is 
■h/fj/y /o bf courairc and cemdin t in w.'ir. 

liahle to p.'iin and di*^easc 
^a.wX m;ey ajfain recover hc.ilth and^ 
^rruiiislaiK'cs, as tlicy ni.-ike no di^,t^,ctjon 
n one man and anothci', .'oe no .si.)iid'*G of prieic 
iVKard or cot.tcrn[)C t^nt. comparing our 
Jjfn species fo superior one*-. M is a ye-O' mortjfymjf 
lonsidcr.ition t)iat vvi .slnn.Id all be so ludilc to disease* 


TAU r. 
jckncss, . 
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dt^po&ilion or tutu ot nund uhich 
a man to rise in the world tnd 
ice Ins foi tune is entitled to csictin 
Regard, IS has afi e idj been c\pl lined 
may, tluretoic, nilui illy ht supposed 
irt tnc acluil posMssion of nthes uul 
.,,_jthontj will hive a eonsidei iblt influ 
^ll^ce ovei theM senliimnts 
'f |<et ps c\ inline an\ hvp thesis h} 
^#hieh wet in Kioiinl lot tlit il ud pud 
the rich ind powulul wi hill inid 
I^lwsiie satisf letoiy but ill it whuli diiivib 
^ from the enjovm nt c 'ininiuiiK itid to 
;$lb© spcitatoi h) till imi,.esol piospeiilv 
^Ujappiniss I ISC pknlv in hoi it \ ind 
gt itific it ion ol tvciv ippcliti Sell 
“Jove, tor jnst uiec whuh s )i h illcit so 
itich to considt 1 is the souuc tl cvtiv 
lOtnlient, IS pi unb lusnlhumt 1 i this 
pose While in n nlwi'l ti hiend 
tjlp appeals il IS chilli nil o i n ci\c < ii 
twe ( in found i in lu p i I id\ n ( 
m the riches t! othus th ii h vve 
luiall} icspcut the ml even hit ic 
discovei uiv Stull 1 ivoin ihlc dis 
>Mtion tow lids us 

We \te like led with tin s line sciiti 
Spints when we lu si mu I >ul cl the 

^tierc of (hen ulnilv th t thev c uii c t 

^yen ho supposed to pi ess the pi wei e t 

us \ pi I lu I li w It 111 ill 

^iCkiHsed nitioiis is tu ited with i u^iid 
$)|ttPlltcd to his loiidition uid lulus it i 
tJiSvidcntjgo f u le w lids fiMii^ till t Iildili n 
any pel son It hnth uid qu ilitv eiiu i 

a 4»haie, tins still iltoids us m iiv,u 
to our pi esc lit pin pose J oi wh it is 
ytrecUl I mill I I hntli hut i ne who is 
:endedlioiu i lom siuii. i >ii tif mh 
id powerful iiuestois nul w ho aeejiines 
“ObUem b> lus coiiiieelum with pei ons 
WC esteem ^ His uueslois tlleie 
10re> I^iough de id, ire lespetfed in soiiu 
on aeiount ol then iiehes md 

ConsequoKjiiy Without uiv kind of e\pee- 
tation 

But, not to Jxfo so fii as pi iso leis oi w ir 
the do id to hnd inst lines of this dis 
mterested let, iul^s.toi lulies we iniv onl^ 
tmseivt, with i 1] nk itteiition, those 
phenomena whuh exe ui m common lite 

't 

Infirmitii** mil ism t n, kv ih 

TOgw in or lor lo d pr s s If «, ittiavyuJi i tv Jbty 
bavo m>rt su il th c m v’ ‘ ^ ot our 
\\cr< n >t 1 uipiUi Ih fun, d t <\ 


-imlu Ih lurn d t Cu npir^, our 
The mfirnut ts 'igc me 

“.u a company n with the j »«'»/ 

{ neseviJ 15 industriously c\ aniuaUd 
others and is often transmi ted to 


Mvef$ with oth i 
nto^hftting: kcaust 
sOMce Th k n 

f a afti-as others and is often tra'nsmi'^ 

I I ^**‘*** tW sun with 

coru t > any nmsto is or t riKhttul iiuagt - 
B K^ui^pcy, for insi ihi ulms sorts scihci ete 


and conversation A man who is himself, 
we shill suppose, oi a competent fortuoe, 
and of no piofession, being introduced to 
i eompinv oi stringcis, nilurally trehts 
them with different dcgiees ol icspeet as 
he IS inlornied of then diikrent foituii^s 
md e iidili ns though it is mipossihlc 
ill It he ( in so suddenh piopose and 
peiliips he would not leeept ol, any 
pe iiniiiy idv iiPagc liom them A 
I li i elki is ilw us i Inulted mtocompin\, 

I ind meets with inilit>,in piopoilionas 
I Ins If im md iquipa.^e spt ik him a man 
I ol L u it 01 moki lie loitnn In short, 
llu dilkienl 1 inks ol me*n tie m igieit 
me isuie u^nliled In luhes md th it 
with Uv^ ud to supeiiois IS well is 
mien m sh mgei is well is iee]u lint 
m 

W 11 il itniiins Iheieliri hill to ton- 
iliid th it i luhes ne dtsiied ki 0111- 
selve i nl\ the me in ol gi itilvin,, our 
ipiel (e eitliei it pie sent 01 m some 
im iniiv liiteiie pt 1 1 id llie) beget 
e teem in olhei s lueie 1 \ Ik m tlieii hiving 
til il iiniuiue'' Ihis indeed is their 
. \ei\ n ilLiie 01 i lie me thev h i\e i duett 
1 lekien t li the comm elitus e mvciu- 
eiK s in 1 pk isLiu s ol Ilk I he hill of a 

I 111 el wli is 1 i ke ot g )kl ill i deseit 
isl uid w nkl e the 1 wise he lull is \ ilu- 
ml \\!unwe qipi uh im in who is 

I we sn it his e i t vve lu pie tilled 
with llu pit i III uk i ol pknlv s itis 
lutun tk inlniess vv umtli 1 ilueilnl 
li lose ek^iiil luiniluie leidv seiviee, 
indvvlnttvei is tksii ibk 111 me it diink, 
OI ippiitl On tlie continv when i 
pooi III in ippe irs the dis igree ihk 
iiui*^es tl w nit peninv h nd lihoui, 
diitv luimlute eon e 01 1 igged elolhes, 

II luscous unit iiid dist istelnl liquoi 
I immedi ite!} sliike oui 1 me}- Wh it else 

do we me 111 hv sijnig tli it one is 1 icli, the 
I olhei peioi And IS legerd e^i contempt 
' IS the nilutii consequence of those 
difteient situations m life, it is easily seen 
whit addition il li^hl and evidence this 
throws on oin picu^Jing theot} with 
icgud to all moril distinctions * 

» It re IS 11 thiiifr evlrurlmrv anJ setiningly 
um if ibli M tl iper^tnnol cur pnssions when 
I w 1 I r tl t fortune nd silunticm of cth rs \ erj 
oft 1 1 tlut s iKmcLnunt md prosptnlv produce* 
e i>\ which hts t strong mi 'dure or haired md arises 
chieflv frenn the >mp inson ol ourselves with the 
person At the \ci> same lime or it Icist in very 
shvrt intervals we ma> feel the. pission of respect, 
whih IS 1 sptci s tf iftcetion pr gtxidivitl wjih a 
mixture ol huiml t> On the other hind the mis or- 
I tunca of our fellows often cause pifv w hidi his ui it a 
strong mixture of goodwill this sentiment of pity is 
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^ X man who has cured himself of all 
ridculous prepossessions, and is lull), 
sin^relj, and steadilj con\iiutd, lioiu 
experience as well as philosophy, thit 
the dilTci elite of lot tune iinkts loss 
diJereiice in happiness thin is vultjuh , 
imigintd such i one docs not nu isiiie ' 
out dcj^iecs ol esteem ittoidm,^ to the 
ren‘-rolls ot his iceiuuntimc Ifemii, 
indcctl, evtcinillv p i\ <i ''Upcnoi detei- 
en c to the i^rc it loid ibo\e the \ iss d 
bet,iusc udics iie the most eoineiiieiil, 
bciiij^ the, most h\ed md eUteimmite i 
source ol disimvti n lint his mieini!' 
sentiments ne moie ie*^ulilitl h\ tin 
pei solid eh 11 letiis ol nun tii m In lh< 
accident d ind i ipiuioiis livoms ol 
fui tune 

In most loiintiies ot I mope 1 imd\ 
th It IS heitehl ui Milies m u ke el with 
titles md semhids lunn the somki n 
aic tile, ehicl boiu e ol ehstmetion In 


Eni^land moie lei^aid is pud to piesent 
opulence and plent>. Kiieh pi »e lice has 
Its vd\ int ic.ts and ells uh.mtaije'- \\ !ie*rc 
biilh is lespecteel, mulne, spintlcss 
minds icin nil m hiiic,^ht\ mdokiiec, tind 
die un til nothin^ hut peehmees and 
j;c lie dories , the ^eneious md imhitioust 
s».tk honour md uitlu>iil) ind leputation 
md li\oiii Wheic iiehes in. the chief 
idol ^oiiiiplion \ ell il>it\ , 1 ipnu picviil, 
Ills, m mill It line s, eommcHe, a^nicul-f 
luiL noinish Ihe lot me i piejudice> 
hein^ luoui ihle Iv) imlilne Mitue, lA 
nun. siiilid to mon 111 hits 1 he 1 ittorf 
him,., till I hill sjim to mdusli) i^icc'i 
hiliei with i itpuhlii in c,o\eimnink 
\iul \\i 111 )idm ’•Iv lind th It euh of 

lliesi liiins ol lOMinnunt, by \ uyirlj^ 
Ihe ultlih ol thosi I ns(i nis h is i ommonly 
ipiopuh n ihle ilkil on the senliiiicntjl 
>1 m mkiiiil 


Si e 1 1()\ V 1 1. 

OF OU \LI 111 S IMMI 1)1 \ I 1 M \<,kl 1 \r>Lb. TO 
0( RSI lA I S 

VVnoiViK his pis U.1 in teinm leilh 
senious, mtlimhoh piopli mil hi oli i 
scried iiow siuldenh ihc t on\iis dion \\ is 
anini it) d, and nliit spiittlnuss ehttnsid 
Itself o\it the (onntinnui thsiom i 
andlxliiMom ol ceiiionc on tin im 
Sion ol i i<ood hiimouiid, Ii\i \ ci i i- 
panion siu h i one wdli isili tllow ili d 
clucj lidiics'* c lines e,ie it meiilxeiih it 
and n ilm ill\ lonuhites the c^ooduill 
of in mkmd No tjuditi, indeed, nuie I 
readilv loniinunu ites itself to dl iiomul, I 
because no one his a j^ieatei piopeiisiti | 

nenr!} iJlud to t, nUn pi \\iiuli is i sjxx s t d s iki 
with a ml^lllll ot pride 1 i nlv p iit ut th plicno 
niena 19 a subjicl iX b|Hcij1 itioii tu sui h is in nirisus 
with regard to moral inquiries It is sutfieieni for Ihe 
present purpose to observe in gcneril that peuer and 
nehes commonh cause respect poverty fnd meinniss 
coni* mpt though psctiiuHr views md im de its ni »> 
foiDcUmes raise the passions of env) and of pit) 



na immediately agreeable to ourselves ; 


the beholders, find procure friendship and 
; regard. Their immediate sensation to 
; the person possessed of them is agreeable. 

Others enter into the same humour, and 
r.patch the sentiment by a conl.'igion or 
natural sympathy; and as we cannot 
forbear loving whatever pleases, a kindly 
emotion arises towards tlu‘ person who 
> communicates so miuh satisfaction. He 
is a ]nore animating spectacle ; his 
presence diffuses over us more serene 
complacency and enjoyment ; our im.agi- 
■ nation, entering into his feelings and dis- 
position, Is affected in a more agreeable 
* manner than if a melanclioly, dejected, 
sullen, anxious temper were, jaesented to 
us. Hence tiie affection and approbation 
which attend the funner, the aversion .and 
, diisgust with which we reganl the latter.* 
Few men would envy the character 
\ which Cicsar gives of C'assius : — 

lie loves no play, I 

' As thou dost, Antony : he hears lu) music ; I 
Seldom he smih*s ; ami smiles in such a si>ri. i 
' As if he mocUM himsi’lf, and sconiM his i 
spirit , i 

That could bi' mt>v’d to smilr at anything. { 


Not only such nu-n, as C'a'sar adds, are 
commonly dan^i^iruus, hut also, having 
little enjoytnent w llhln themselves, (liey 
can never become agjeenhie to others or 
contribute to S4)i ial entertainment. In. all 
polite nations and ages a relish for pK a- 
suro, If accompanied with temperama* 
find decency, is esteemed a consitKaahIo 
merit even in the greatest men, and be- 
comes still more rei[iiisite in those of 
inferior rank and character. It is an 


agreeable representation which a French 
writer gives of the situation of his own 
^ind in this particular. / /o7’r, 

aoiy^ he, iviihout austt'rify ; plrasu/v 7i<ilh- 
lAW^S^eminacy ; and ivithout jt tn in^ 
mispt^ 

not struck with any signal 
'^V.ies are*, great ness of mind or dignity 
\thc p,,with elevation of sentiment, 
Vthey.r^'ry, and with that noble 
X- * -'tconb . 

SSUi. , '^IgdoiOp, 0(1 partiriilar oct-asionsi. »s 

cruelV, rears 

evideni oclioly. anxuty, etc. Hut 

preastS si and universal, make 

resentmetf, F*" 'hose another, and can 

miamities. 

'It IS llOl C . \ ''acttT, mid, liv' 

rules of .art to rcj, 

indilTerent. A u. 

bjjmftdant, who has no '‘d cv 

ijl' the catastrophe, ought, 

ti. r'" ’ ce 




pride and spirit which arises fr^m 
conscious virtue ? The sublime, siys 
Longinus, is often nothing but the ccbo 
or image of magnanimity; and wberefliis 
quality appears in anyone, even though a 
syllabic be not uttered, it excites our 
applause and admiration ; as may be 
observed of the famous silence of .'\jnK in 
the Odyssey, which expresses more noble 
disdain and resolute indignation than a«y 
language can convey.' 

ll'i'/v J Alexander, said Parmenic, / 
7i‘0'ild accept afAhese oJ/c7-s made by Dadus. 
So 7t'ould I too, replied .Mexander, 7i'ei'i’ I 
Parmenio. Thi^* sayitig is adtnir.tble, 
says Longinus, from a like principle.* 

cries the satne hero to his sv^ldiers, 
when they refu'^ed to follow him to the 
Indies ; yo tell you r counirynien thai you 
left Alexander conipletiuy the conquest of 
the leorld. “Alexander,” said the Prince 
of Condti, wht> always admired this pas- 
sage, “ abandemed by his soldiers among 
I'arharians not yi't fully subdued, felt in 
him'NcIf such a dignity and right of empire 
that he could not believe it possible that 
ajiyone would refuse to obey him. 
Whether iu Furope or in Asia, among 
Cireeks or l’ei>ians, all was indifferent to 
him ; wherever he found men he fancied 
he sluadil linil subjects.” 

The confident of Medea, in the tragedy 
recommends caution and submission, 
and, enumerating all the distresses of 
that unfortunate heroine, asks her what 
she h.'is to support her against her 
numerous and implacable enemies. Mv- 
sclf, replies she ; myself, f .SfM', and if is 
etiouyh. Hoileau justly ix'i nmmends this 
passage .as an instance ol triie sublime.^ 

When Phocion - the modi'st, the gentle 
Phocion - was led to execution, he turned 
to one of his fellow-sut'fvrers who was 
lamenting his own hard fate. Is if not 
yiory tmonyh for you , says he, that you die 
until Phocion ?* 

Place in opposition the picture which 
Tacitus draws of \^itellins fallen from 
empire, prolonging his ignominy from a 
wretched love of life, delivered over to the 
merciless rabble, tossed, buffeted, and 
kicked about ; constrained, by their hold- 
ing a poniard under his chin, to raise his 
head and expose himself to cxery con- 
tumely. What abject infamy ! What low 
humiliation ! Vet even here, says the 
historian, he discovered some symptoms 

* Cap. » Iilcin. 

3 Kt-jU’A wn to sur Longtn. 4 Plutarch, in Phoc, 
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of a mind not wholly degenerate. To a 
tribune who insulted* him he replied ; I 
am still your emperor,' 

We never excuse the absolute, want of 
spirit and dignity of char.acter, or a proper 
sense of what is due to one’s self in 
society and the common intercourse t>f 
life.* This vice constitutes what we pri>- 
pcrly call meanness - when a man can 
submit to the basest slavery in order t(' 
gain his ends, fawn upon iluvse who abuse 
llim, and degrade himself by intimacies | 
and familiarities with imdeNcrving in- 
feriors. A certain degne cd' generous 
pride or self-value is so reijuisile that the 
absence, of it in the mind tlisple.ises after 
the same manner as the want of a nose, 
eve, or any of the most material featuies 
of tile face or members of the hody.^ 

The utility of coinage, both to thi* 
public and to the persoii possessed of it, 
is an ob\ iv)us foundation of merit. Ihit 
to anyone who duly considers of tlu* 
matter it will appear that this c|ualit\- 
lists <i peculistr lustre, which it derives 
wholly from itself stud from that noble 
ele.vsition insepsirahle iVom it. Its tigure, 
drawn by p.ainters sind by poets, displays i 
in each fesiture ;i sublimity and daring j 
confidence which catches the eye, eng, ages [ 
the affections, stud diffuses by symp.alhy | 
a like sublimity of sentiment over eviay i 
spectator. i 

I'nder what shining lolours does j 
nemosthenes* represent i'hillp, u here tlu‘ j 
orator apologises for his own administr.i- 
tion, and justiiies that jiertinacious love 
of liberty with which he h.id inspired the 
.Athenians. “I beheld Philip,” says he, 
“he with whom was your contest, reso- 
lutely, while in pursuit of empire and 
dominion, e.xposing himself to every 


wound, his eye gored, his neck wrested, 
his arm, his thigh pierced, whatever part 
of his body fortune should sei;:e on, that 
cheerfully reliniiuishing, provided that 
,with what remained he might live in 
honour and renown. And shall it be said 
that he, born in Pella, a place heretofoi'c 
mean and Ignoble, should be inspired 
with so high an .imbiiion and thirst of 
fame, while 3011 .Alheiii.ins ”ett\ These 
praises excite the most lively admii'.ation ; 
Inrt the views presented by the orator 
c.nrv us not, we see, beyond the hero 
himself, nor e\er regard the future 
ad\antageous conseqiu'nces of his 
valour'. 

'I'he material temper' of the I'Jomans’, 
inflametl by continu.il w.'us, had raised 
their esteem of coui.ige so high that in 
their I.ingu.ige it was called virtue, ly 
way ('f cMellence .and of ilisiinclion from 
all other moral qn.alities. 'I'he Suevi, in 
the opinion of 'raciius,' dressedtheir hair 
with a laudable intent, luit for the purpose 
at' lai’iny or beinj^' breed ; they adorned 
themselves only fa) tin // enemies, and in 
order to appear mare terrible a senti- 
ment of the historian which woiiKI sound 
a little oddiv in other nations and other 
agi‘s. 


* Tacit., Hist., lib. ili. Tlic ••nlt-rinn’ iipi'n llu- 

nnrralion, s iys : I itniitin veste, Jnntutu spfi tm ulian 
ducftnfur, I'.'u/ti.s i)ii rr/tanfiitits, tiulio itilact'itnniih’ ; 
clefbrmitas exit us iDisfriceniiam ahstul«*r.'it. " Tt> riitir 
thoroujjhly into Uiis incthokl of lliiiikitif^, wv must make 
allowance for the ancient ni.ixinis, th.it no one oii^jht 
to prolonj^y his life .after it l)ecatne dishonoiirahli- ; Imt, 
as ne had always .a ri^ht lo dispose »>f it, it then be- 
came a duty to p.irl with it. 

* The absence of virtue may often be .a vice. and that 
of the hijfhest kind, as in the instance oi ini^ratil ude as 
well as ine.aniuss. Wlicre we expi-el a be.auly, the 
di.sappointiiient j^ives .an uneasy s«-ns;ili<m and pro- 
duces a re.al de!i>rniity. An .abiectness «if tli.ai.actcr, 
likewise, is ilisK'nsf fu! ;iiul rontmiptibli* in another view. 
Where a man has no sense of value in himseU we are 
not likely to have ati\’ liij^lier esteem of him. And if 
the same pt-rson who crouclies lo his su|>erit>rs is inso- 
lent to his inferiors (as often happens), tlii.s contrariety 
of Ix'haviour, instead of correcting; the former vice, 
ag’gfravates it cxtreiiu-Iy by the addition of a vice still 
more otlious. See Sect. viii. 

3 De Corona. 





M^ldous account of the state of that 
%ih^dom.‘ 

!! ;" Of the same class of virtues with 
^klSciEU^ag'C is that undisturbed philosophical 
Iranquillity, superior to pain, sorrow,"' 
^^twtiety, and each assault of adverse 
E^ortune. Conscious of his own virtue, 
‘^y the philosophers, the sa^e elevates 
I|tlhisc1f a nove every accident of life; and, 
j^sccuroly placed in the temple of wisdom, 
jlftoks down on infericn- mta tals engat^ed 
:jiit 'pursuit of honours, riches, reputation, 
every frivolous enjoyment, 'rhese 
'pretensions, no doubt, when stivtched to 
the utmost, arc by far too maicniticent for 
human nature. 'I hey carry, however, a 
,J^randeur with tliem which seizes the 
C,|®ectator and strikes him with admira- 
And the nearer we can approach 
||H practice to tliis siihlimo tranc|nillily 
fatld indiiTerence (kn* we must distint^uish 
-it from a stupid inseiisihllily), the more 
I^lecure enjoyment shall wo at Lain within 
*\pursclves, and the more greatness of mind 
y^fiall we discover to the W'orld. The 
:'^ulosophical tranquillity may, indeed, he 
;i;considored only a^s a branch of maj^na- 
;,jh)o'hy. 

Who admires not Socrates ; his per- 
Apetual serenity and contentment amid 
'^he ffreatest poverty and dt>mestic vexa- 
jtloiis ; liis resolute (auUompt of riches and 
■hjis ma[,;;nanimous care lU' preservinti^ 
'iijberty, while he refused all assistance 
his friends and disciples and avoided 
fl'fSyeh the dependence of an ohlij^alion ? 
cofl^pictelus had not so mucli as a door to 
Infcn. little house or hovel, and therefore 
=igTceAJost his iron lamp, the only furniiuro 
writer g he had worth taking". !>ut resolv- 
gmnd in t disappoint all robbers for the 
he, supplied its place with an 

of whi<.'h he very peace- 
mispV^i^^^ session ever after. 

not s. ancients the heroes in 
%^es atv' jjfoatnc.'tl as those in war and 
'‘..the p..,with ck grandeur and force of 
they ‘«pry, ant^onishos t)ur narrow 
^ * ,contj rejected as extra- 

* 'utrdoi.'.p on pa*,i^ The\'^ in their 

easts evidenC^'?-*'^' So?v^ 

easrs >^.1 ; , ^ j u and die and mcred- 


tt is hJro cs.l, U ifc.;!:; . . „ 

« , , ^v>- hnsine? -’cir tfciitlt.’- 

ICS Ot art to rCj ' , ■'■vW'O.y diNapju,,<j their 

id indilTetvnt. A u. ? or four 

nfidant, who has no :xi K i? 

the cal;’strv>phe, ouijht, ‘ c" c^. 


order, tranquillity, and other social virtues 
to which, in the administration of govern- 
ment, we liave attained in modern times, 
had anyone been then able to have made 
a fair representation of them. Such is 
the compensation which nature, or rather 
education, has made in the distribution 
of excellences and virtues in those 
different ages. 

The merit of benevolence, arising from 
its utility and its tendency to promote the 
good of mankind, has been already ex- 
plained, and is no doubt the source of a 
cons ith' ruble part of that esteem which is 
so universally paid to it. But it will also 
be allowed that the very softness and 
tenderness of the sentiment, its engaging 
endearments, its fond expressions, its 
di'licate attentions, and all that flow of 
mutual conlideiice and regard which 
enters into a warm attachment of love 
and friendsliip - it will be allowed, I say, 
that these feeUngs, being delightfiri in 
tliemselvos, are necessarily communicated 
to the spectators, and melt them into the 
same fondness and delicacy. The tear 
naturally starts in our eye on the appre- 
hension of a warm sentiment of this* 
nature ; our breast heaves, our heart is 
.agitated, and every Inimane, tender prin- 
ciple of our frame is set in motion, and 
gives us the purest and most satisfactory 
enjoyment. 

When poets form descriptions of lilysian 
fields where the blessed inhabitants stand 
ill no need ofe.ach other’s assistance, they 
3 'ct represent them as maintaining a con- 
stant intercourse of love and friendship, 
and soothe our fancy with the pleasing 
image of these soft and gentle passions. 
The idea of tender tranquillity in a 
p.asloral Arcadia is agreeable from a like 
principle, as has been observed above.* 

Who would live .an*;J perpetual wrang- 
lingand scolding and mutual reproaches? 
The roughness .and harshness of these 
emotions disturb and displease us ; we 
sufler b}' contagion and sympathy ; nor 
c;m we remain indifferent spectators, 
even though certain that no pernicious 
cvinsequenccs would ever follow from sucl 
angry passions. 

.■\s a certain proof that the whole merit 
of benevolence is not derived from its 
usefulness, we may observe that in a kind 
way of blame we say a person is too gooil 
when he exceeds his part in society and 
carries his attention for others beyond th’^ 


* Sect V., Part «. 
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proper bounds. In like nuinner we say a 
jiiati is /too high-spirtied^ too intrepid, too 
indifferent ^out fortune; reproaches 
wliich really at bottom imply more esteem 
than many panej^yrics. Heiiif;' accus- 
tomed to rate, the merit and demerit of 
characters chietly by their useful or perni- 
cious tendencies, we cannot forbear apply- 
ing' the epithet of blame when we disco\er 
a sentiment which rises to a degiee tli.at 
is hurtful ; but it may happen at the same 
time that its noble elevation or its engag- 
ing tenderness so seizes the heart as 
rather to increase our friendship and 
concern for the person. ' 

The amours and attachments of IT.-irry j 
the Fourth of I'rance, during' tin civil wars 
of the League, frequently hurt his interest 
and his cause ; but all tiie young, at 
least, and amorous, v.'ho can syinpalluse 
with tlie tender passions, will allow that 
this very weakness - for they will readily 
call it such -chielly endears that hero, and 
interests them in his forlunes. 

The excessive bravery and resolute 
innexibiJity of Charles the Twelfth mined 
lus t)wn country, and infested all his , 
neighbours; but have sucli splendour and I 
greatness in their appe.ir.ance .as sirikas , 
us with admir.ition ; and (hey tnighi, in , 
some degree, he even approved «*f, if liny | 
betrayed not sometimes too evident I 
I symptoms of madness and disorder. j 

The Athenians pretended to the first ! 
invention of agriculture and t)f laws, and ! 
always valued themselves extremely on | 
Uic henefil thereby procured to the whole j 
race of mankind. They also boasted, and 
with reason, (»f their warlike enterprises ; 
particularly again.sl those innumerable 
fleets and armies of Persians which 
invaded Greece during (lie reigns of 
Darius and Xerxes. Pul, though there 
be no comparison, in point of utility, 
between these peaceful and military 
honours, yet we find that the orators who 
have writ such elaborate p.inegyrics on 
that famous city have chiefly triumphed 
in displaying the warlike achievements. 
Ljy'sias, Thucydides, Plato, and Isocnites 
discover, all of them, the same partiality, 
which, though condemned by calm reason 

* Cheerfulness could sc .ircc .ndintt of bl;ime from ils 
‘ excess were it not that dis.'.olutc mirth without a 
proper cause or subject is a sure symptom and charac- 
ionstic of folly, and on Uiat .account disjfustiul. 


and leileclion, apj'oais sonainr.il lu the 
mind of man. 

It is observable that the great charm of 
poetiy consists in lively pictures of tlie 
sublime passii>ns inagnanimi(y,courage, 
disdain of fiatune ; or (hose of the lender 
affections, love aiul t’liendship, which 
warm the heart ami ililVuse mer it similar 
sentiments and eim>tions. And though 
all kinds of pas'^ion, evi'u the most di.s* 
.agiveahlo" such as grief and anger are 
observed, when evcited Ity poetry, to 
ci^nvey a satisfaction, from a mechanism 
of naiun^ inM easy li> he exj^lained ; yet 
those more ek'valed or softer .'tffections 
h.ive it pei’uliar inlluence, :u)d plciisi* front 
mote th.'in one tiiii.^e or principle : not to 
mention (hat (liev alone inttaest us in the 
fortune of (lie per.sons represented, or 
cttmnumiciilc- iiny esteem and affection for 
their cli.ar;icter. 

And Citii it pO'^slhh' l>e Jmihti-d (hat this 
I taU'nl itself ol jMctsto move the piissions, 
(Ills piithelic and Mihlinie of sentiment, IS 
a wry consivlei idde Mieril ; iind, being 
cnh.'tnced by ils extienie raiity, may 
exiill (he jurson poss^sseil of it above 
every characlei <,)r the ;ige in which he 
lives? 'rh(.‘ [inideiKV, .address, .steadi- 
ness, ;iiid heiirg 0 g(n'erniiien( of Augustu.s, ■ 
iidomed with idl t he spleiulotir of his noble 
itlrdi and imiteri.al i ri>\vn, render him but 
;m uneqiiid compellli'r for fame with 
N'irgil, who lays nothing into the 
ojq-iosite sc.de but llte divine heautie.s of 
his poeticiil genius. 
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SiXTION VIII. 

OF QUALITIES IMMEDIATELY AGREEAE.LE TO OTHERS' 


As the niulunl sluK'ks in society ntul tlin 
oppositions of inU’ivst and svl(’-lo\o liave 
constrained nianUind to eslaldisli the laws 
of juslict' in tader lii pn'serx e the ad\an- 
tuf^’es of mutual assistanc e and proleetion, 
in like manni>r the c'lernal eontiarii tii'S, 
■in fomf)(i)i\\ ot men’s pride and selt-eonec it 
have introduced tlu‘ rules of jL^c'od manners i 
or politeness, in ordt'r to facilitate the 
intercourse of iniiuK and an undislurixd 
commerce and ci)n\ ersation. Amonj.;’ , 
well-bred pc.‘ople a iniilnal dehri'iice is 
afloctod, contempt c'f others dis^^uised, 
autliority concealed, alteiiticai i;i\en to 
each in his turn, and an ea-.y stream of 
conversation maintained, without vehe- 
mence, witliout interruption, wilhiuit 
eaf^eniess for victory, and witluuit any 
airs of superiority. 'I’lu'se attentic'iis and 
repfards are immediately to 

others, abstracted from any c*Mislderation ; 
of Utility or beneficial ti'iuU ncies ; they ! 


conciliate affection, promote esteem, and ' country tlu' 
C.\tremely enhance tlu* mei it of the person ' alwa\s that 
who repfulates his ivliaviour by them. j 
I, Many of the forms of breedini^- arc ! 
iR^fi^iitrar}' and casual, but the thini;- ex- * 
fer»,'isod by them is still the same. A ' 
freea fill'd i^oes out of his own houst* hellore • 
riter r,st, tii sii^nify that he leaxes him j 
ind in v 'yall. In other c»umtriesthe land- ’ 

^ he, u'/Va nit last, as a common mark of, 
y jl rep;': i ral . j 

ispKf^t sf to render a man perfect 

not s must haxe wit and in- ! 
at Aj>-n>atnc.'^,L;ovHl manners. What j 
Mhe p.^ivith cli. j,easv to define ; but it : 

they .«pry, auttormine th;U it is a' 

* ■ jConti 'iivi'dh/t' to others, i 


manyclas.ses of it which are .unv received 
on the sole testinu'iiy of taste and senti- 
nu'tU mimht, ]^erliaps, be resolved into 
more t;'i*neial principles. lJut this is 
sutllcient for tnir present p.urpose, that it 
does affect taste and sentiment, and, 
besiowini;' an imineLliate enjoyment, is a 
sure source of appu)bation and alfec- 
tioii. 

In xi>imtries where men pass most of 
their time in con\ ei'sation, and vi.sits, and 
asseml>lies, thesi* (HiH/htniontibh' cjualilies, 
so to speak, aie of hii.;li estimation, and 
form a ihief part of j^'ers. lual merit. In 
uninl lies wlu'i'e men ll\e a more domestic 
lite, and either arc* employed in business 
c'r amuse themselves in a narrower circle 
of act|ualntani e, tin* more solid qualities 
are chie fly rej^areleil. d'hus I have often 
eibserved that anu>n^ the* i'*rench the first 
epiestions willi lea^ard te) a stranp;er are, 
/.V III' poliU'? Has he i, i: ? In our owm 
chie*f praise be*stowed is 
of a sensihh' 


Iwa) s 

In conversation the liwly sjilrit ot 
iliaK>p;ue is ai^'/rrabh', eve'ii to tliose who 
desire lU't to have any share in the dis-‘ 
course ; hence the telle'r of lonpf stories 
or the pompons declaimer is very little 
apprined of. Hut most men desire like- 
wise their turn in the conversation, and 
re*p;ard with a very evil t*ye that hnptacity 
which di'prives them ( f a rit;ht they arc 
naturally so jealous of. 

'fhere is a se>rt of harmless liars,, fre- 
(luently to l>e met with in ci>mpany, who 
de*al much In the marvellims. Their 
usual intention is to please and entertain ; 


•’itfdoihp on pa»d(s tirst appear- | but, as men arc most delipjhted with what 

J:* s evidene*^"V‘^ 


it 

intmem ''bosc.puui am, ,, 
unities. 1 


. eu'holy 

'"' ■•el and vt\nsion 


: is here es, 
!S of tirt to 


^ \ of iip 




of it. 
Indeed, 
jiese^ dh ninpj' the 


rCi.,, - vvve^k;* 

indilTerent. A u'”. 


^vWO.lt’ Jbain\ 


ihtw conceive to be truth, these people 
mist.ake extremely the moans of pleasing", 
and incur universal blame. Some indul- 
gence, however, to lying or fiction is 
given in humorous stories, because it is 


fidant, wlm has no in' 
:ho catastrophe, ought, 




ons. ..1 
and A 
crc\ 


■, irluu that it is a quality of the miud aRrceahls to or aftfircn’cd 
♦ some qualitic.s produce pleasure hecaiiso they are useful to 
V , hers produce it more immediately, which is the case with 

X r ' ^ 
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there really agreeable and entertaining-, 
and truth is not of any importance. 

Eloquence, genius of all kinds, oven 
good sense and sound reasoning when 
it rises to an eminent degree and is 
employed upon subjects of any consider- 
able dignity and nice discernment all 
these endowments seem immediately 
agreeable, and have a merit distinct iVom 
their usefulness. Rarity, likewise, which 
SO much enhances the price of everything, 
must set an additional value on those noble 
talents of the human mind. 

Modesty may be understood in different 
senses, even abstracted from chastity, 
which has been already treated of. It 
sometimes means that tcink'niess ;ind 
nicety of honour, that apprehension of 
blame, that dread of intrusion or injury 
towards otln'is, that pudor which is the 
proper giiaidian ol' every kind of virtue 
and a sure preservative agaitist vice and 
corruption, lint its most usual mcsatiing 
is when it is opi^osed to inipudcun' and 
arroi>ouccy and (.'xpresses a dillldence of 
our own judgment and a due attention 
and regard for others. In young men 
chiedy this quality is a sure sign of good 
sense, and is also the certain me.-ms of 
augmenting that endowment, by pri’st'rv- 
ing- their ears open to instruction and 
making them still grasp after new attain- 
ments. I 5 ut it has a further (harm to 
every spectator by flalteriitg every man’s 
vanity and presenting the apitearauce of a 
docile pupil, who receives with proper 
attention and respect every word they 
utter. 

Men have, in general, a mia h greater 
propensity to overvalue than undervalue 
themselves, notwithslandiiig the opinion 
of Aristotle.* This makes us more 
jealous of the excess on the former side, 
and causes us to reg.ard with a peculiar 
indulgence all tendency to modesty and 
sclf-diftidence, as esteeming' the danger 
less of falling into any \ Icious extreme of 
that nature. It is thus, in countries 
where men’s bodies are apt to exceed in 
corpulency, personal beauty is placed in a 
much greater degree of slenderness than 
in countries where that is the most usual 
defect. Being so often struck with 
instances of oiie species of deformity, 
men think they can never keep at tc^o 
great a distance from it, and wish always 
to have a leaning to the opposite side. 
In like manner, were the door opened to 


.self-praise, and were Montaigne's m.a.xini 
observed, that one .sliould say as frankly, 
/ //(/7v I have h'antin(y\ / have 

eoaraj^r, heaut\\ or 2vif, as it is sure we 
often think so — were (his the case, I .say, 
everyone is sensible that such a Hood of 
Impertinence would break in upon us as 
would render socii'ty wludly intiderablc. 
For this reason custom li.as estaldished it 
as a rule, iu commou societies, that men 
should not indulge themselves in self- 
pra.ise, or even sjx'ak much of them- 
selves; and it Is only amotig intimate 
triends, or people of very manlv Ix'liavioiir, 
th.-it one. is allowed to do hiiU'.elf justice. 
Nolxxly finds faull wIili Maiuit'c, Prince 
of th'.'uige, fur his reply to one who asked 
him whom he csieiMued tlx* first gcsieral 
of (he agi‘ : 'J'he Manjuis uf Spinola, said 
lu‘, is the seeonif ; tiKuigh it is ohservahle 
that the self-piaise implied is here better 
implied (li;in if it had Ixc'U directly 
expressed without auv co\cr oi' disguise. 

lie must be a v't'iv supeillcial (hiuker 
wlio i 111; igi lies 1 1 Ml .ill iiisl.iiu es ol‘ mutu.'il 
deference ;ire to be uiulei'stood in e.'irnest, 
aiul lli:i( a man would be more estim- 
:dile for being ignorant of his own merits 
and accomplishnieiil s. A small hia.S 
low.irds luodesly, iweii in the interna’ 
seiilimeiil, is fa\oura!d} legarded, • 


* FAhic. ad SicnntacJntu 










Sl'XTIOH IX. 
CONCLUSION 


Part T. 

It may justly appofir surpri.siiiii^- llial any 
man in so lalo an ai^v should llnd it 
requisite to prove by elaborate leasonini^ 
that personal merit consists allo^elber In 
the possession of mental qualities, ust'fiil 
or agrccahJe to the person himself or to 
others. It mii^bt be expected that this 
principle would have occurred even to 
the first rude, unpractised inquirers con- 
cerning morals, and been received from 
its own evidence without atiy argument 
or disputation. Whatever is valuable in 
any kind so naturally classes itself under 
the division of ttscful or ogiveobh^ the 
utile or the diilec, that it is not easy to 
imagine why we should ever seek further, 
or consider the question as a mailer of 
nice research or inquiry. And as every- 
thing useful or agreeable must possess 
these qualities with regard either to the 
person himself or to others^ the complete i 
delineation or description of merit seems j 
to be performed as natui ally as a shadt»w ; 
is cast by the sun or an image, is relh'Cted ; 
upon w’ater. If the ground on which the ■ 
shadow is cast be not broken and uneven, ! 
nor the surface from which the image is | 
reflected disturbed and confused, a just 
figure is immediately presented without j 
any art or attention. And it seems ;i \ 
reasonable presumption that systems and 
hypotheses have perverted our natural 
understanding, when a. theory so simple 
and obvious could so long have esc.iped 
the most elaborate examination. 

But, however thq case may have fared 
with philosophy, in common life these 
principles arc still implicitly maintained ; j 
nor is any other topic of praise or blame ! 
ever recurred to, when wc employ any 
panegyric or satire, any applause or 
censure of human action and behaviour. 
If we observe men in every intercourse of 
business or pleasure, in every discourse 
and conversation, we .shall find them 
nowhere, except in the schools, at any 
loss upon this subject. What so natural, • 
instance, as the following dialogue' 


You arc very liapiw, vve shall suppose one 
to say, addiv.ssing himself to ;mollu*r. that 
you h.ivc gi\ cm yoiirclaiighlcr lot'lcaiilhes. 
11c is a man of honiun* and humanity. 
ICv’cryoiie who lias any intercourse with 
him is- sure o\' ft ir and hind treatment.* 
1 ctingratulate \ou, tov>. says another, on 
the promising expectations of tills son-in- 
law, whose assiduous application to the 
study of the l.iws, whose quick penetra- 
tion .'ind e.ti ly knowK dge both of mtMi and 
business, piognoslicalo the greatest 
hotunirsand ad\ am enienl.’ You surprise 
me, replies a third, when you talk of 
Cleaiilhes.as ,i man of business and appli- 
cation. I met him lately in a circle of th0 
gayest company, aiul lie was the very life 
and soul of our i on\ ersation : so much 
wit with good manner^ ; so much gallantry 
without .atVecl.'ition ; so much ingeniou 
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;jf their natural, unprejudiced reason, without general sentiment of blame and appro- 
the delusive glosses of superstition and bation — a tendency, however faint, to the 
; false religion. Celibacy, fasting, penance, objects of the one, and a proportionable 
V- mortification, self-denial, humility, silence, aversion to those of the other. Nor will 
' ^ solitude, and the whole train of those reasoners who so earnestly maintain 
monkish virtues — for what reason are the predominant selfishness of human 
they everywhere rejected by men of kind be anywise scandalised at bearing of 
sense but because they serve to no the weak sentiments of virtue implanted 
manner of purpose ; neither advance a in our nature. On the contrary, they arc' 
man’s fortune in the world, nor render found as ready to maintain the one lenei 
; him a moie valiinble memlKT of sixiety ; as the other; and their spirit of satire 
neitlicr qualify him for the entertainment (forsiich It appears, r.u her than of corrup- 
of company, iu>r increase his power of tion) naturally gives rise to lx>lh opinions, 

' self-onjt)ymen( ? We observe, on the which have, indeed, a great and almost 
contrary, that they cross all these dosir- an itulissoluhle connection together, 
able ends, stupefy the utulerstaiuling .and .Avarice, ambition, vanity, and all 
harden the heart, obscure tlu* fancy and passions vulgarly, th<nigli improperh, 

. sour the temper. We jusll)', therefore, comprised iiiider the denomination of 
’ transfer them to the i>ppi>siie column, are here excluded from our 

and place them in t he I'alalogue of vices ; theory concerning the origin of morals, 

■ nor lias any superstition force suffieient : not he<ause ihev are too wealN, but be- 
aniong men ol" the world to pervert ; cause they have not a proper direction for 
entirely these natural sentiments. A j that purpose. The notion of morals ini- 
: gloomy, bare-braitied eiUbusiast, after his ! plies some sentiment common to all man- 
death, may have a place in tiie calendar, | kind, which recommends the same object 
luit will scarcely ever be admitted, when ■ to general approbation, and makes ever\ 

, alive, into intimaev and society, except by I man, or most men, agree in the same 


Vv those who tire as delirious and dismal as 

*|)iiimself. I 

seems ti happiness in the present 
ot.i-^'^ry thtd it enters not into that vulgar 
of U\vte concerning the of bene\a>- 

conciif- ijr self-love which prevail in liumtm 
extreniv dispute which is never likely to 
W'ho rogbs* issue, both bectiuse men who 
y Many part are not easily convinced, 
?'^yitrtiry avy' the plu nomenti which ctin 
ifer.'isod by either side ;»re so dispersed, 
jreca i^ird goes r<,Hl subject to so many inter- 
riter g ip,si, to sic^^ is scarcely possible accu- 
Jnd in ».\all. luq' them, or dr.aw from 
he, 7i'/>;‘ aul last, ,*^i.ile inference or con- 
ivgarx..^Ient ft>r tuir present 
|»\ved~what surely, 
wjgne not s mu .t lysurdity, c.annot be 
•i^ies aiv* ^le.atm'-'.good M,j>me bcneyolence, 
'^■'.thc I'.^vvilh ek ^‘tisy to,jjo our bosom ; 
“iw they ipry, aiiktu niine , humtm kind ; 

‘ ^cont. y ciw/Vfcy^ded into our 

' •'igdou'..i on pn.dts lirs nts of the 

evideiu*^ >cTioK, fk^'tion generous 
“ , niui ilvision.i^ijk ; let 

3ntmcn.'’J^'^‘ .'ho.se.anJ i’ ,,a 

unities. lespt onlv w' ^ i** 

t'is iK..e cA"'; 

I indilYcrciit. A u., 

fidant, who has no :\J 5.^ ^^Irtue 

the ctil.a.'lrophe, ought, “'k W” 

crei. >{;crs, 

... , A', Ct, 


t>pinion or declsit>n concerning it. It also 
implies some sentiment so iiniycrsal and 
comprehensive as toextend to all mankind, 
and render the actions and conduct oven 
of the persons the most remote an object 
of applause or censure, according as tliev 
agree or disagn-e with that rule of right 
which is established, 'riiese two requisite 
circumstances belong alone to the senti- 
ment of humanity here insisted on. The 
other passions produce In everyhreast many 
strong sentiments of desire and aversion, 
alfi'ction and hatred ; hut these neither 
are felt so much in common, nor arc so 
comprohensivc, as to be the foundation of 
an}' general system and established theory 
of blame or approbation. 

When a man denominates another his 
e.nciuy, his rivals his antay^onist, his adver- 
sary, lie is understood to speak the 
language of self-love, and to express 
sentiments peculiar to himself and arising 
from his particular circumstances and 
situation. But when he bestows on any 
man the epithets of vicious or odious or 
depraved, he then speaks another lan- 
guage, and expresses sentiments in which 
ho expects all his audience are to concur 
with him. He must here, therefore, 
depart from his private and particular 
situfition, and must choose a point of view 
common to him with others ; he must 
lOve some universal orinciole of the 
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human frame, ^ind touch a string to 
which all mankind have an accord and 
symphony. If he mean, therefore, to 
express that this man possesses qualities 
whose tendency is pernicious to society, ho 
has chosen this common point of view, 
and has touched the principle of humanity, 
in which every man, in some clej;ree, 
concurs. While tlie liuman heart is com- 
pounded of the same elements as at 
present, it will never be wholly indilTereiit 
to public j^ood, nor entireK'^ unaffected 
with the tendency of characters and 
manners. And, thouq-h this alTection of 
humanity may not generally be esteemed 
so stronj^' as vanity or ambition, yet, beinq^ 
common to all men, it can alone be the 
foundation of nn)rals, or of any q;eiu ral 
system of blame or praise. One man’s 
ambi‘ion is not aiudher’s ambition, nor will 
the same event or object satisfy both ; but 
the. humanity of one man is the humanity 
of everyone, and the same object touclu's 
this passion in .ill liuman c reatures. 

But the sentiments which arise froy* 
humanity are not only the s.ime in •/ . 
human creatures and produce the sa'.u! 
approbation or censure, but they also 
comprehend all human creatures; nor is 
there anyone ^\hose condui t or character 
is not by tbeir means an objec t to every- 
one of censure or approbation. On the 
contrary, those other passions commonly 
denenninated sellisli both produce different 
sentiments in each indi\idual, accc^rdiiyt^ 
to his particular situation ; and alsi> con- 
template the f>reater part of mankind with 
the utmost indilTcjence and unconcern. 
Whoe,ver has a hiqh re.qard and esteem 
for me flatters my vanity; whoever ex- 
presses contempt morlilies and displeases 
me ; but, as my name is known but to a 
small part of mankind, there are few who 
come within the splierc of tills passion, or 
excite on its account either my alTection 
or disgust. Bui if you represent a tyran- 
nical, insolent, or barbarous behaviour in 
any country or In any age of the world, 1 
soon carry my eye to tlie pernicious ten- 
dency of such a conduct, and feel the sen- 
timent of repugnance and displeasux- 
towards it. No character can be -■> i 
remote as to be in this light wholly imlil- I 
ferent to me. What is beneficiai to 
society or to the person himself mus; -.till 
be preferred. And every quality or .!■ lion 
of every human being must by thi/ ni^ns 
be ranked under some class or dq^K^mina- | 
tion expressive of general censure or 
Itpplause, 


What more, therefore, can vve ask t; 
distinguish the sentiments dependent 
humanity from those conny'etod with ai ; 
other passion, or to sali.yiy us why I 
former arc the. origin of /morals, not' " 
l.atler ? Wh.atever cotvJuct gains 
approbation by touchii^- my hum:^^ 
procures also the apjil.'ii/i.se of a 11 mar* . 
by alVecting the same Principle in 
hut what serves my avarice, or 
pleases these passic'ni^ in me ‘ . 

alVectsnot Iheinariii/ and ambilioi^^ 
rest of mankind. TliJre is no circui’y^^ ^ 
of conduct in any nvim, provided 
benendal tendeiu j', that is not 
to my humanity,.' iVi.wwLV iv;V?oie the 
person ; but e\ery/nian so tar rt/niovid as 
neidier to cross tjoi' ser\c‘ my .’Yvarice and 
ambiiiitn is jc‘g.7ded as wholl/. indilTcMvnt 
by those |>assitii*i. 'The' disld^i lion, there- 
fore, between W\c si> spec ii's/i)f .sentimenL 
being so grc/it and ixicViiu, language 
must soon bi'nnouldecl ui/nn it, and must 
invent a pcvi/iar set ot l/rms in order to 
exjire.ss tlii/e nniMi.s/l si'uliments of 

'iisure or ypprnbaiii'iy wliiv h arise; from 
Imnianlly, ^r fiuin \ Ii V\ s pf gi-neial nsc'fnl- 
nc-ss and its (i>nli.ii/\. X'irlue and vice, 
become ihc-n hnowyi, ninials are recog- 
nised, cVrlain ucii'tial ideas are IranU'd 
of Imnij^M loiuhit ( .tnil hc‘ha\iour; such 
iiioasnws arc' i Ni'A-cii d iVom iiu'ii in such 
situali/ns. 'I'hi-s ac tion is dctc rmlm-d to 
be coiilui ni.ibli/ to our abstract rule, that 
olhe^ c'ontiai y . And by such universal 
prln^plcs aiij llii' part ic'nl.u sc-nliinents 
of iell-lovc: liec[uc-ntly contiolled and 
lim/u‘d.‘ 

rrvnn instances of popular tumults, 

f It scs 111 ^ i I.'ctn, botli li'iuii rc;csi>n ciiul <-xpcn"i'iuv, 
Ih.'cl ;» null.-, iiiil.-Kijrlit Id’s 

:tnii li.cciid t>y itio klrcis nl in-iv.-iti; iitilily ami iiiinry. 
anJ li.i-' tan l.iint coiio-ptinii.s ot a c;c-ni'r.(I ruii- or 
ot ln-))avK>ur. 'i'lu; man wlio st.tiiLls oppoM'tc 

him in liatfl*: hi' lii-.'irtily, not only tor the* 

prcM-nt iiiotni nt, which is almost nnavoiilahk-, but for 
i-vi r .iftiT ; nor is tic; sat isficil \\ ithout tiu' most c-xtrcino 
pimisliniont ;inil vc n;fi‘ani'i-. lint \v<-, .'icc ustomrit to. 
.-ociuly and to nion- i-itlar ).m d n-Hi-c-licm.s, ronsidcr lliat 
this man is si-rvinj^ Jiis nun I'omit ry and romnninily ; 
that any man in the- sanu- sitnaiion Mould do the. same ; 
that Wc- oiirs«-lvc-s in liko ciri mnsf;iiH‘cs olcsc-rvy .a like 
conduct ; th;*t. In fi-c-nc-i-.d, hiim.iii sooiciy is ljc-.st .sup- 
ported on such mavi'ms ; .-tiui l)v lJu;sc suppo.siliomc 
and views m-c c'orrcct in some measure: our nidc:r and 
n.nrrower passions. And lhiuij4h mucli ol oiir friend* 
.ship and enmity he: .still rerpilated by private tonsider.'i- 
tlcins c»f heiu-lit and Ij.'inn, c.-e p.iy at le.'ist this hc.jnatfo 
to frcneral ruU-s which we are acciistcumal to respect, 
that wc ci*mntonly pervei t cnir actyers.-iry’.s conduct by 
imputinf; in.dice or injustice to him in order to (five 
vent to tliose passions whicii arise: from self-love and 
private intc-rest. When the he.irl is full of rag-c it 
never wants prutence.s of this nature; though some- 
times as frivccious as tliosc; frc'in which Horae**, being > 
almost ciiishid by ‘lie f.il! of a tree, affects to accuse of 
parricide the fii bt planter of it. 



SfacUons, panics, and of all 
arc shared with a miilti- 
we ^^‘y^earn the influence of society 
* T emotion ; 

. i iCTJje the unj^ovcrnable disorders 

by that means from 
, afcitghtest aii j frivolous occasions. 
: f:y cruel. Ihdugh. perhaps, 

;; Sok^st Icgis puuished neuters 

" . I few, I believe, would 

in su4 ancl disca^^^^^ suiruient 

.;, affeeby e » No seltishuess and 

' - ^9 ‘ have there force 

indilleri^ ..,,V -«•- '•- ■I'-usl he more or less 
than mad who kindles not in the common 
blaze. wonder, then, that moral 

sentiments are found v)!' such inlluence in 
life, though springing from principles 
which may appear at first sight somewhat 
small and delicate? Hut these princi- 
ples, we must remark, are social and 
universal ; they form, in ri manner, the 
of huiuaniiind against vice or dis- 
order, its comnu n enemy. And as the 
benevolent concern for others is diffused, 
in a greater or less degree, over all men, 
and is the same in all, it occurs more 
fretpiently in discourse, is cherished by 
society and conversalfon, and (lie blame 
and ajiprohation ciai?A‘quenl tui it are 
thereby roused from tnat lethargv into 
which they are probably lulled in solitary 
and uncultivated nature. Other passions, 
though perhaps originally stronger, yet 
being selfish and private, are often. over- 
powered byils force, and yield thedomlnion 
of our breast to those social and public 
principles. 

Another spring of our constitution that 
brings a great addition of force to nH>iul 
"sentiments is the love of fame, which 
rules with such uncontrolled autlmrity in 
' all generous minds, and is often the 
grand object of all their designs and 
undertakings, 15y our continual and 
. earnest pursuit of a character, a name, a 
reputation in the world, we bring our own 
. .deportment and conduct frequently in 
i'eview, and consider how they appear in 
.^be eyes of those, who .approach and regard 
f ^is. This constant habit of surveying our- 
:,;;^lves, as it were, in reflection keeps alive 
y the sentiments of right and wrong, and 
'iia^etsjn noble natures a certain reverence 
Ihienisclves as well as others, which is 
purest guardian of every virtue. The 
conveniences and pleasures sink 
Si^ifi^tlually in their value ; wfliilc every 




inward beauty and nior^l is Studi- 

ously acquired, and the mind is acsconi- 
plished in every perfection which 
'can adorn or embellish a rational 
creature. 

Here is the most perfect morality with 
wliich wc are acquainted ; here is dis- 
played the force of many sympathies. 
Our moral sentiment Is itself a feeling 
chiefly of that nature, and our regard to 
a character with others seems to arise 
only from a care of preserving a character 
wlth ourselves ; and, in order to attain 
this end, wc find it necessary to prop our 
tottering judgment on the correspondent 
approbation of mankind. 

Hut, that we may accommodate matters, 
and remove, if po.sslblc, cverv difficulty, 
let us allow^ all these reasonings to be 
false. Let us allow that, when we resolve 
the pleasure whicli arises from views of 
utility into the sentiments of humanity 
.and sympathy, wc have embraced a wrong 
hypothesis. Let us confess it necessary 
to find some other explication of that 
applause which is paid to objects, whether 
inatiimale, animate, or rational, if they 
have a tciuleiicy to iironiotc the welfare 
and advantage of mankind. However 
dilficull it be to conceive that an object 
is approved of on account of its tendency 
to ;i certain end, while the end itself is 
totally indifferent, let us swallow this 
absurdity and consider what are the con- 
sequeticos. The preceding delineation or 
delinilion of Personal Merit must still 
retain its evidence and authority ; it must 
still be allowed that every quality of the 
mind which is nseful or (ig'rccah%\o the 
person himself or to others communicates 
a pleasure to the spectator, engages his 
esteem, and is admitted under the honour- 
able denomination of virtue or merit. Are 
not justice, fidelity, honour, verf|icity, 
allegiance, chastity, esteemed solely on 
account of their tendency to promote the 
good of society? Is not that tendency 
insep:irable from humanity, benevolence, 
icnily, generosity, gratitude, moderation, 
tenderness, friendship, and all the other 
social virtues ? Can it possibly be doubted 
thatindustry, discretion, frugality, secrecy, 
order, perseverance, forethought, judg- 
ment, and this whole class of virtues and 
accomplishments, of which many pages 
would not contain the catalogue — can it 
be* doubted, I say, that the tendency of 
these qualities to promote the interest ab<L. 
happiness of their possessor is the sole ^ 
foundation of their merit ? Who call 





that a mi»d which supports a 
perpetual serenity and cheerfulness, a 
noble dignity and undaunted spirit, a 
tender affection and goodwill to all 
around, as it has more enjoyment within 
itself* is also a more animating and re- 
joicing spectacle than if dejected with 
mefanchoiy, tormented with anxiety, irri- 
tated with rage, or sunk i«ito the most 
abject baseness and degeneracy? And as 
to the qualities immeiliately ai^rctuihlr /o 
others^ they speak sulTuIenlly for them- 
selves, and he must be unhappy indeed, 
cither in his own temper or in his situa- 
tion and company, who has never per- 
ceived the charms t)f a facetious wit or 
flovving affability, of a delicate modesty 
or decent genteel ness of address and 
manner. 

I sensible that nolliingcan be nu»re 
unpTliJosophieal than to be po'.itivc or 
dogmatical on any suiiject, and that, even 
i f excess A'C see p I i c i > i u c o u I d be n » : i i n t a i i k* tl , 
it would not be more destructive to all 
just reasoning and inquiry. I am con- 
vinced that, wliere men are. th<! most sure 
and arrogant, tlary are. commonly the 
most mistaken, and haw I here given leins 
to passion without (hat proper di'lihera- 
tion and suspense whicli can aU)nc --cenre 
them from the grossest absnrdilu's. \'el 
I must confess that this enumeration puts 
the matter in so strong a Iig;lit that I 
cannot, al prescnly be more a-. aired of any 
truth which 1 learn fri>m reasoning* and 
argument than that personal merit con- 
sists entirely in the usefulness t>r .agree- 
ableness of qualities to the person himsvif 
possessed of them, or to others who have 
any intercourse with hitn. IJul wlien 1 
reflect that, though (he Indk and ligure 
of the earth have been measured and 
delineated, though tliC motion', of the 
tide.s have been accounted for, iheordi' 
and economy of the heavenly bodies sub- 
jected to their proper law.s, and Infmin 
Itself reduced to calculation, yet men sa.'l 
dispute concerning the haindation of tl . u* 
moral duties — when I reflect on thi . I 
say, I fall back into diffidence and sr pli- 
" cism, and suspect tliat an hypothd ; > so 
obvious, had it been a true one, 1. add, 
long ere now, have been rcccivety ' y the 
Unanmious suffrage and consent t\ man- 
Kind. '• 

Part II. 

i Having explained the moral approha- 
twH attending merit or virtue.there re- 
ii|alns nothing but briefly to ccAsider our 


intero.stcd obUgeitian tti it, and/ to inquiiV^ 
whether every man who has/auy regard 
to his own happiness and weyfare will not 
be.st find his account in tlyb practice of 
every moral duly, if this /can he clearly 
ascertained from the fo^cg/ing theory, we 
shall have the SAtlsractio/i to reflect that 
we have advanced priiYiplos which not 
onl}', it is hop»/d, will /(and the test of 
rcastaiing and Vinqnirvy hut may ctmtri- 
hute to the a^mendme^it of men’s lives 
and (heir lm[;Srowmci/l in mondily and 
social virliuO ,\iul /ihougli the philo- 
sophic.!! (rutili !if aii/'y proposition bv no 
means dcj'-eitids on it's tendency to promote 
tile intercity of society, yet a man has but 
a bad grayi who /iviiwrs a tlicory, how- 
ever (|•lu•,/which,q)e must confess, leads 
to a pr.u lice d.ii’.gcrous anti pernicious. 
Why ral/c into (hose ctnners of nature 
width '.r'lead a nui.s.'incc all around? 
Why dli/ up (he pestilence from the pit in 
whit h It is I'urictl ? 'I'Jic ingemdty of 
your ri' se.irclK s m.iy ho admired, hut ytuir 
sysleiris will he. delestt'd ; and mankind 
will ajgice, if they i.iniit)! reriilc them, to 
sink (pem, .li least, in elernrd silence and 
oblivkin. 'rrulhs v\ Inch arc /> c/v///7V>/av to 
stvieiy, if any sin h iheu' he, will yield to 
erro> wldcli are salutary anti udvan’- 
lagiott S'. 

Urul wli.at philosophical tnilhs can be 
m/i<; advantageous to soi iel} than tho.se 
hyie dt livcred, which re|iiesenl Virtue In 
.yl luM* genuine anti most engaging 
charms and make us apprt'.u h her with 
c ase, familiarity, and allecti»Ml ? *Tlie 
dismal dress falls off with whit:h many 
dl\lnes ;md some phlkist'jihers h.ave 
('overed her, and milhing ajipe.ars but 
gentleness, humanity, benelicencc, alTa- 
hilily ; nay, eva n, at proper interv.ils, play, 

I irolic, and gaiety. Slie talks not; of use- 
' less aiistt rilies ;md rigours, suffering and 
self-denial. She declares that her sole 
piirpt '2 is to make her votaries and all 
mankind, during every instant of tliou* 
existence, if possible, cheerful and happy; 
nor docs she ever willingly part with any 
pleasure but In hopes t)f ample compensa- 
tion in .s»>me other period of (heir HvetS. 
The solt^ trouble which she demands is 
j that of just calculation and a steady pre- 
ference of the greater happiness. And' if 
any austere pretender*? approach heri 
enemies to jtiy and pleasure, she either 
rejects them as hypocrites and deceivers; 
or, if she admit them in her train, thipy 
are ranked, iiovvever, among the least 
favoured of licr votaries. 
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' And, »i\deed, to' drop all figurative 
expression\what hopes can we ever have 
of engaj^inA mankind to a practice which 
W'e confess \ull of austerity and rigour? 
Or what thc\t'y of morals can ever serve 
any useful puVpose unless it can show, by 
a particular cletail, tb,at all ihc duties 
which it recon\mends are also the true 
interest of each jlndividual? The peculiar 
advantage of th^forego^ig system seems 
to he that it furnishes pro ner mediums for 
that purpose. \ 

Thai the virtues Y'hlrh are immediately 
useful «.)r agyeeahle the pe rson jiussessed 
of them are desiralile in a view U) seli- 
interesL it would surely superfluous 
to prove. Moralists, indeed', may spare 
tliemselves ail the pains whii 'h they t^lleii 
take In iccommending these aUiiies. 'I'o 
what purpose i'ollet t aigunu-iil s to evince 
that temperance is ad' anlaj^ 'icons, and 
the e.’^cesses of ])Ie:isure huitrink when it 
appi'ars Ih.at lliese e.\cesses are t>nly 
denominated such beca.ise tihey are 
hurtful, and that if the unlimiteil use ot 
strong liquors, for instance, lu > more 
impaired health or the faculties \ol the 
mind and body than the n.'-e of\air or 
water, it would not he a whit more vucious 
or hlamahle ? * 

It seems equally superlluous to prove 
that the eouifuniouuble virtues of i^ood 
manners and wit, decency and geineel- 
ness, are more desii'ahle than tlu‘ coiiiiyU v 
qualities. Vanity aUaie, without any 
other consideration, is a sulTicient motive 
to make us wi^-h for the possession ol 
these accomplishnu-ms. No man was 
ever willingly deficient in this particular. 
All our I'alluies heie ]at>ceed from h.id 
education, want id' capacity, or a perverse 
and unpliable disposition. Would }ou 
have ^our company coveted, admired, 
followed, rather than hated, despised, 
avoided ? C;m anyone seriously deliberate 
in the case? As no enjoyment is --incere 
without some reference to company and 
society, so no societv can he agreeable, cn* 
even tolerable, where :i man feels his 
presence unwelcomv', and discovers all 
around him symploins of disgust and 
aversion. 

But why, in the greater society or con- 
federacy of mankind, should not the case 
be the 'same as in particular clubs and 
companies ? Win is it more doubtful 
that the enlarged virtues of humanity, 
generosity, beneficence, are desirable with 
a view of happiness and .self-interest than 
» ... the limited endowments of ingenuity and 


politeness ? Are we apprehensive lest 
those social affections interfere in a 
greater and more immediate degree than 
any other pursuits with private utility, 
and c'annot be gratified without some 
important sacrifice of honour and advan- 
tage? If so, we are but ill instructed in 
the nature of the human passions, and 
arc^ more influenced by verbal distinctions 
than by real differences. 

Whatever contradiction may vulgarly 
be supposed between tlie selfish and 
social sentiments or disposltimis, they are 
really no more op.poshe tlian selfish and 
amlfitious, selfish and revengeful, selfish 
and vain. It is requisite that there be an 
original propensity of some kind in order 
to he a basis to self-love by giving a relish 
to the objects of il> pursuit, and none 
more fit fin" this purpose than benevolence 
or humanity. 'I'he goods of fortune arc 
spent in one gratification or another. 
The miser who accumulates his annual 
income and lends it out at interest has 
really spent it in the gratification of his 
avarice. And it would l)e difficult to 
show why a man is more a loser by a 
generous action than by any other method 
of expense, since the utmost which he can 
attain by the most elaborate selfishness 
is the indulgence of some affection. 

Now, if life without pa.s.sion must he 
altogether insipid and tiresome, let a man 
suppose that ho has full pow’or of model- 
ling his own disposition, and let him 
deliherati' wliat appetite la* desire he 
would choose for the foundation of his 
happiness and enjovmenl. kvery afl'ec- 
tic.n, he would o]''serve, when gralllied by 
success, gives a satisiae'don proportioned 
to Its fori e and ^ iolence ; hut besides this 
advantage, cmninon to all, the immediate 
feeling of benevolence nnd friendship, 
humanity and kindness, is sweet, smooth, 
tender, and agreeable, independent of .all 
fortune and accidents. 7'hese virtues are, 
besides, attended with a pleasing con- 
sciousness or remembrance, and keep us 
in humour with ourselves as well as 
others, while \vc retain the agreeable 
rellection of having done our part towards 
mankind and .society. And though all 
men show a jcidousy of our success in the 
pursuits of avarice and ambition, yet are 
we almost sure of their goodw ill and good 
wishes so long as we persevere in the paths 
of virtue and employ ourselves in the 
execution of generous plans and purposes. 
What other passion is there where we 
shall find so many advantages united, an 
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a^ieeable sentiment, a pleasing con- [ 
saousness, a good i eputalion ? But of 
these truths, we ma}' observe, nun aie of 
themselves pietty much convinctd , noi 
are the> deficient in ihm dut) losoiulv 
because they would not wish to lu 
generous, iiiendh, «ind huiniiu, but 
beeaust they do not ktl llumscKt^ -luh j 

fieatingvicc with llu ^ ic ilcsi i uidoui, 
and niiiking it .ill po^, ibh coin. tssioiis, 
we must .uknowkd^c lli it lluie is not 
in an} insl nut, tlu sm illcst putt.vt toi 
giving it the pri-icKiui. ibovc vntiic with 
.1 \ lew ol sc ll-inlt. I c I c\i i p(, pcih ip^ in 
the ease oi ju lai wluu i min t ikiiiv., 
things in iccilim lulil ni iv t>lun urn 
to be i losei b\ his mlc iit\ \iul iboo h 
It IS illowcd (bit withiLil i u ud lo 
plOpclIV no SliliU Kll'd subsi I Ml, 
utendin.^ (o ilu imp*, i It I w \ in win li 
hum 11 iMiii'. lie cmulikUd i sensible 
knue, in puiieiilii iiuident m i\ think 
th It in let ol lllleiii I e)l mfidelitv will 
111 ike i lonsideiib'e idcliti n U' lu 
fi'itunc without t in i ms n n leki il K 
bte uh in the soi i il nm n ml e n 
k del u \ 111 it //( Jii \/] /s / u ' f f h \ 

in IV be i ^ood .^eiui il iiil* but i b dik 
te) in in\ e\ie plums, uul he il mu 
pv ih ips be lbou..,Iit, i u dm Is 1 111) i II vv iili 
most wisckm who olseive tlu e lu i il 
ink md I ikes id\ ml i.,c ol ill ll i c \ ep 
lions 

1 must loiiiess th i( it i m in think tli I 
this 1 c ison n imu ll u I i 11 s m u w e i 
It would Pc i 111 k d I eiilt to find in\ 
wlnth will le) him i] | < u ilis< tioiv 

and (.onvuuin ll Ills heiit u In 1 n 

.ig Mist such |eiim oils 111 i\iin , il 1 e 
led no iclmlnuc t) the tlu u ht el 
vilkiinv Ol billies-, lu his indeed k> t 
a lonsjcki ible milue le) \iiliu ml we 
inav espicL tli it liis pi utuc will he 
ansvveiable lo Ins peeilitiejii I>ul ui 


all ingenuous natuies the anlip.ithv to 
ticachetv and logiiei} Is too sliong lo he 
toiintei b ll meed hv anv views ot piofit oi 
peelimu} id\ int igc. Inw.ud pe.Ue of 
mind, teuist uJiisiu '.s ot intcgiit}, .i satis- 
tivioiv leview ol oui owneondiul these 
Uccililim tuuesveiv UllUlsilt te> h Ippl- 
ni ss, uul will be iheiitluil md i uUiv iled 
b\ ivciv honest mm who lee Is the im- 
pe)i I iiu e ot the m 

Siuh a one his, besides, tlu lieejuent 
sitisli (u)il e»l ecm knue-. With .ill 

then pieliiukd e Linn mil ibilities, 

bcti u e d bv llu n own m i\mis ind, w Ink 
tlie\ pm po'-e to llu It with modei.itieui 

uul eiiee\ l IcUiplm^ lllileleUl Ol e lit s, 
n tiiu IS ll 111 uul llu\ ui into tin 
snile wllciue tlleV i ill lUMi i still ite 
them elves wilhoiit 1 l( t ll loss e>l lipul.l- 
li >11 nul llu foiliituie ot iM lutiiie tiiut 
me’ ntiik i u illi m inknul 

•ml \V e I e < ll \ I \ I l se se i 1 1 1 .mil SUe- 

I e ml 1 1 I ll IK t 111 m ll ll h t my 

tiiieiui f 1 ll 1 > 1 liv Ol Lveii loimnon 
1 I ill n in 1 1 1 t 1 m vv lU ilisi ov c i 
lb i ll ilum !\e ll m tlu end, the 
I e ll ll I n illei 1 I e s n I llle I el llu 

m\ ll I ibl till n e lb I I i i li 1 1 n i i with 
I lie 111 I le I 1 1 1 1 I I ejmsil ion ol 
w 1 1 1 II s ml I iv\ 1 low little 

Is 1 1 e| i III MM’*’* llu / i sstfn s ol 

n ll I \ u! Ill i \ i( w ll />/ n //« , y h it 

e I 111 on be \ I n llu iinbe ll lit s itis- 

i 1 (I 1 (I < i\ 1 tun Ol le l\ , stud}, 

e 1 1 ilili n el llu lomnun be lulus 

)1 I I e 1 11 ill ill tlu pi ll I lul 

I Ik I lion I n t lu i>\ n i o ulm I w 1 ) it 

c ni| iiisin I SI , b i\ c 11 tlu l lud 

tl c k ve I isli I m I \ imu I nil 111 ol lii\m} 

md i \i n J ll t n lui il |)1 isim s, 

null d lie ll illv williiul pine , both 

1 )CI 111 e (lliV lU be I w ill pine in lllClt 
lit inmcnl, uid .i )\e it n lluii eiijoy- 
i lent 
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CONCERNING MORAL SENTIMENT 


If the forc{:^oiiig hypothesU he reteived, I 
it will now he ca'>y for us to dc lei mine 
the qticblion fust stalled,* coiueinint; the 
general prindpks of morals ; .uid, thom^h 
WO postponed the d^usion ol that ques- 
tion lest it should then Involve us in 
tntucate spei Illations, vvhiili au unlit toi 
moral disioutscs, we in ^y lesiinu it at 
present, *%ind examine how l.u eithti 
feason or Si iifimt ///*enlei s into all di c islons 
of piaise Ol eensuie. 

One pilncip.il loLind.itlon of nioial 
praise beinj^ suppo',cd tu In. in tin imiul- 
nC^S of any qualilv oi aition, it i-. evident | 
that must entei lot a consuki.ibk 

share in all decisions ol this Kinl, sinic 
nothing but th.it t<Kult> c.in instiiui us 
in the tendonc) of quililivs ind ulmns, 
and point out tlieii heti' liti lllon'^l jiiemis 
to .society .ind to theii po.s^, st i In 
many cases this is .in .iH in h ihk to 
great contiovers) , doulils in iv ul'^c, 
opposite intciv sls nia% uveiii , and a pu- 
ference must he mvtii to oik siJ^ liinn 
very nice views, .ind .i ''in ill i>v».ihd me*, 
of utillt}. This is p.u(ituiul) um lik- 
able in questions wilh icq iid *o juslnc, 
as is, indeed, naliu.il to siqipose tiom 
ithat species ot utllllv whivh .iticnds this 
virtue.’’ Were eveiy smqle msl iiue ol 
justice, like that ot IxiuvnleiKc, u etui to 
society, this v\x>ukl lx <i moit simple st.iie 
of the case, and seldom hahk to I'li it 
controversy. Hut .is sinqlc in l.iiuv- ot 
justice are often peiniiious in then Inst 
and animcdiate tcndciu}, and .is the 
' ^advantage to society lesults onh iiom the 
observance of the geiutal lulc, and fioiii 
the concurience .ind c'omhin ition ot 
^ several persons in the same equitahlc 
conduct, the case luio becomes iiusic 
intricate and involved. The various eii- 
'^‘Ctlmstances of soeiet}’’, thcvaiious consc- 
j*'Ouences of any piaclice, the vaiious 
^mierests which m.iy he proposed these, 
Abu many occasions, aie doubtful, and 
t^bject to great discussion and inquiry. 
IjThe object of municipal laws is to nx all 


the questions with teqaid to justice"'; tlio 
debates of eivilians, the iclleetions el 
polill* i.ins, the pieLcdents of histoi} aiul 
publu lecoids, lie all clliccted to the sanu 
put pose. And a vciy .lecuiatc rcai>on oi 
jtni^^nunt is olten uquisite to give tlx 
liuv dv teimiii.itlon amid such iiitiicaU 
doubts <ui->inq horn eibseuie or opposiU 
utilities. 

Hut thoiiqli leason, when fully assisted 
and inqiovtd, lx siillklcnl to instruct tii 
in the puniuoiis n iistlul tendency ol 
qu ilitlos ukI ution-., it is not .done suth 
cieni to puxluce aii) luoial blame oi 
.ippiohition I lililv is only a tcndciu^ 
to <i I'll nil t nd .uicl, vv CIO the end tolallv 
indil Lieiit to in, \vi six Lild led the sanx 
mdilkicnec tow ucls the nic.ins. It . 
leqiiisile .1 st/if/ru/Z should licie displ.iv 
itsiit, in oiclti to give .i prelercnce to tlx 
uscinl .ihove the peinieioiis tendencies 
lilt, scnlmxul L.in he no othoi than 
Icclin.^ k)i the liappio' ss ot mankind and 
i usiiilnitnl oi then misii), since thes 
.lu the clilfvunl mds which virtue and 
vicehue.i Uiickiuv to piomole. Heic 
thvu loie, iitnint iiisiiiu Is us in the seveial 
lenck ni ics ot .letions, and make 

a di^linetion in t.ivo'ir of those which 
aie uselul .ind bene lid d. 

'1 his paililion Ixtwei n the faculties oi 
undei standing .ind sentiment in all moial 
decisions seems ( lear ftom the pieccding 
hypothesis. Hut 1 shall suppose tliai 
hypothesis talsc ; it will then be requisitv 
to look out loi some other thcoiy tha‘ 
nia} be '■ itisfaetoi) , and I dare ventuh 
to afllrm tiiat none such w'ill ever be 
found so long as we suppose lensoft to 
he the sole souuc of moials. To prove 
this it will Ix' pioper to weigh the' five 
loDowing considei ations. 

I. It is casj lor a false hypothesfe;fC> 
maintain some appeal ance of truth while 
it keeps wliolly in geneials, makes use 
of undefined teims, and employs com- 
parisons instead of instances. This iSiC 
particularly remarkable in that phitosophy'J 
which ascribes the discernment of fiUl 
moral distinctions to leason alone, witltotd| 



tef^t^Ctirrence of benlimcni 1 1 is impos- 
in any particular instance this 
liypOti^sis can so much as be rcndeied 
intellig'ible, whatever spetious^ figure it 
n'lay make in general dctlaniations and 
discouiscb Examine the tiiine ot i«- 
gratitude^ foi instaiKC, which h is pi ue 
wherever wo obsent gt'cnhwill txpitssed 
and known togcihci with good ollncs 
peiformed on the one side, ind iictuin 
of ill-wnll or mdilfcicncc with ill ofiuis oi 
neglect on the othci , in ilomist ill the si 
circumstances, and c\ iminch) \oui ic isoii 
alone in whit consists the dement oi 
blame. You nc\crwill come to in\ issue 
oi conclusion 

Reason judges eitliei of matlct of 
of icJahons Inqiiiie, then //ys/, wheie 
is that matter ot tact whuh we heic e ill 
enm^, point it out, de (e I mine the time oi 
Its existence deseiibe its essence oi 
niture, explain the sense oi fiiullv to 
whuh it disetneis itself It le ides m 
the mind ol the pel son who is uiu i ileliii 
lie must, theieloie, lee I it ind he eon 
seious of It lUit neithin., is tluie exeept 
the p issioii ol ill-will or ibstilule indillei- 
eiuc V'^ou i mnol s i) th it the e ol the i i 
selves alvvavs ind m ill e iieinnst mee s 
arc eiimcs No, thej iie onl\ inni s 
when directed low iiel-. peisons wli > line 
before cxpi esse el ind disjoined .,4>od will 
low aids Us CcMi eijuenilv we m i\ inlei 
th It the eiiint ot in^t ititude is n 1 inv 
partieiiln indiNidiiil fad but nise It m 
a eomplieitioi ol eiieiinist iiu e s whi li 
being presented to the spei I iti i eseile 
i\\QStnhnuHt ol bl one b\ the piilieiiln 
structure ind 1 ibiu ol Ins nniui 

This lepreseiilation, vou si), is 1 il «. 
Crime, iiicleed, consists not m i p n lu nl u 
faefoi whose re ilitv we ne issnuel In 
reason, but it consists in leit un m i if 
refationsy diseoveieJ In le ison, in tin 
same manner as we uisneei b) le isi n I 
the truths ot geonieti\ oi ilgthi i 'hit 
what are the le! ilions, 1 isk, ol win 1 
OU hei e talk In the, e i c ailed ihoee 
see hist good will inJ goi d olhees in 
one person, then ill-will uul ill olhees m 
the othei Between these theie is i 
relation of lonlt a) uf\ Does the einne 
consist in th it relition-' Ihit suppose i 
Jjerson bore nie^ ill-will oi did me ill offices, 
and I in icturn were indilleieiit towaids 
him Ol did him good ofiiets Ileie is the 
Y same i elation ot confi anety , and >et nij 
conduct is often highlv I leidable Twist 
4i,ad turn this niatlei as much as )ou will, 
yiHi can never rest ^he moralit) on rela- 


tion, but must have* recourse to the deei- 
sions of sentiment. 

When it IS alhrme‘d that two and thieo 
are equ il le^ the half ot ten, this,iehlion 
ofequ ihl) I unde i si ind penile ell). I eon-^ 
eeive thil il ten he divided into two pails' 
of whuh oiu his is m un units is the 
othei, uul il in) oi these puts be com- 
piled to two ideUdtolluei it w lU contain 

s in 111) units is lb it eoiuponnd numler* 
Hut wlun vou ell iw tiuiue in>mp,uison 
to nioi il iiliiions 1 i>w n th U J am alto* 
.^.ellui it i loss ti> inuKistud )OU. A 
mold ution i tiime sui h is mgiati* 
tilde is I loiuplu lied oh|eil Does llic 
luoi dily lonsisl m the lelition ot its 
p II ts to e u li oihe 1 IIow '' \ltei wlnt 
luiiuKi ^ bjHiil) (he lelilion, be nioie 
putuulu uul expluit in \oiir pioposi- 
tu'iis inel MU will i isd) sii then lalst- 
ho k 1 

No i\ vou the moi ditv consists ill 
tiu elilunol u ( ions t ) the I ule oi I iglit ; 
iiiel llu\ lie ileiuninited e,eH>d Ol ill 

utoidin IS till) 1 ill M disi,^ue with 
n \\ li It then, I tins I uii ol 1 i.4ht In 
whit dies il il 1 t I How n it dclcr- 
ini led H) III >11 \ II s.iv, which 

ismuiKs till nu 1 d iililionsof utions. 
So til It m I il 11 I itu ns lie di li i mined by 
(lu ( >iupuis I 1 iiti>nte) II ule And 
th it lull I il inmud b) lonsulering 
till im I d 1 1 III I n ol object Is not 
tills hue 11 isoiiim '' 

\ll (Ins I nut [Insus \ u(i) That 
iseti iie,li thill nieel nothin^,' mote to 
e,i\i i s(i III pie uiiiplu n I I fdsehood, 
\e lepl\ 1 lull ue llU I ipll) su S suiclv { 
but ihi) III dl in \oui side, who 

ih uiee ui ib li lis». In pi thesis vvhull 
i 111 lie M I hi Ml nil mielligible nor 
qu idi lie with iin puluLiIii iiist nice or 
dl isti iiK n 1 lu li)pt thesis which WC 
end I III IS pi 1 M it m lint uns that 
m I d t) is dileiiuiud In sinlnueiU It 
difmts viitue t) be imnieU 

\ati)i <t (fitf/ifx / < ^ f a '.ftifafot (k0 
' fit i It ^ I nfntmf / id f u b ihoii, and 

\iie (he eoiili u\ We •then pioeeed tp 

t \ mil le I pi 1111 mitiei of tut- to wit* 
whit till ns 1 t\e this intluenec. w* 
lonsidet dl th i in must inee s in whi^p 
these utions i_,iee iiid (lie nee eiideavouf 
to Cxti u t sonii ^,emi d obseiv itions With 
regaid to thesi sentiments If you cafi 
this met iplnsus, and lind anytlunjg 
ibstrusc lieu, vou need only conclmte 
th it )oin (UI n ot mind is not suited to ttte 
luoial stieiues. 

1 1 When a man at any time dehberatesj^ 
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concerning his own conduct (as whether 
he had better, in a particular emergence, 
assist a brother or a benefactor), he must 
consider these separate relations with all 
»the circumstances and situations of the 
persons in order to determine the superior 
duty and obligation ; and in order to 
determine the proportion of lines in any 
triangle it is necessary to examine the 
nature of that figure and the relation 
which its several parts hoai- to each other. 
But, notwithstanding this appearing 
similarity in the two cases, tla re is at 
bottom an e.xtreme dilVeience between 
them. A speculatl\e rea-^oner iOiiverning' 
triangles or circles considers the si-\eial 
known and given relati(.>ns of tlu‘ pail'n i>f 
these figures, and thence infeis st)nie 
unknown relation whiili is dependent 
on the former. Hut in moral dellbeia- 
tions we must he acquainted befoie- 1 
hand with all the objects and all their ‘ 
relations to each othci, and from a com- 
parison of the whole fix inn choice or 
approbation. No new fact to be ascer- 
tained ; no new' relation to be discmered. 
All the circumstances of the c.ist* are 
suppi>sed to be laid liefore us eie we can 
fix any sentence of blame or appiobation. 
If any maleiial circuinstanc'c be yet 
unknown or doubtful, wo must first 
employ our inquiry or intellectual faculties 
to assure us of it, and must suspend for a 
lime all moral decision or sentiment. 
While we ate iqnor.int whether a man 
W'ere agj^ressor or not, how can w’o deter- 
mine whetliei the person who killed him 
be criminal or innocent ? But after e\eiy 
circumstance, e\erv relation, iskiunvn, the 
understanding has no fuilher loom to 
operate, nor any object on w'hich it could 
employ itself. Tlie approbation or blame 
which then ensues cannot be the woik csf 
the judgment, but of the heart, and is not 
a speculative proposition or affirmation, 
but an active feeling or sentiment. In j 
the disquisitions of the understanding, 
from known circumstances and rel<itions 1 
we infer »sonie Tiew and unknowai. In 
moral dc'cisions all the cii-cumstanc(‘s and 
relations must be previously knowni, and 
the mind, from the contemplation of the 
whole, feels some new' impression of 
HfTection or disgust, esteem or contempt, 
approbation or blame. 

Hence the great difference hetw'een a 
mistake of yin-/ and one of n'jf/if; and 
hence the reason why the one is coin- 
-mpply criminal, and not the other. When 
killed Laius he was ignorant of 


the relation, and from circumstance 
innocent and involuntary foimed .erro 
neous opinions concerning the actioi 
W'hich he committed. But when Nen 
killed .Agrippina all the relations betweer 
himselfand tlie person, and all theclrcuin 
Stances of the fact, were previously knovvi 
to him ; but the motivo of revenge, oj 
fear, or interest, prevailed in his savagi 
heart over the sentiments of dut\ anc 
hiim.-mlly. .And when we express lha 
dete'.talitui .ii^ainst him to which he liim 
self in a little time became insensible, il 
I is not that we see rel.ilions of whlcl 

he was ignorant, hut that for t he rei titudi 
of tair disjiosilion we feel sentiment' 
ag.alnst whieh he w.is hardened fron 
llaiu-ry .and a k)ng perseverance in tlu 
im>sl enoi moils i times. In these senti- 
ments, then, not in a diseoveiy of rela- 
tions of any kind, do all moral determina- 
tions consist. Be tote w'e can pretend ti 
form .in\ decision of this kind everv thing 
must he Unown and ascertained on the 
sltle of tin* obji'Cl or action. Nothing 
remains inil to feel on our part some sen- 
timent of blamv‘ or approbation whence 
we ptonounce the action criminal or 
V ir( uous. 

111. This do* trine will become still 
nntre evident il we comp.ue nutral heautv 
with n.iluial, to which in many parti- 
ciilais il beats so ticar a i escaiiblani e. It 
is on the pioporlion, relal'on, and posi- 
tion of parts that all natural beauty 
depends; but it would he absuid thence 
to inlet* tltat tlie petceplion of beauty, 
like that of Itullt in geometrical problems, 
unisists wliolly in tlie perception of rela- 
tii'iis, .and was pel formed entirely by the 
underst. Hiding or iiitellectnal faculties. 
In all the sciences our mind from the 
knovv*n relations investigates the un- 
known. Ikit in all decisions of taste or 
external he.iuty all the relations are 
beforehand obvious to the eye, and we 
thence proceed to feel a sentiment of com- 
placencv or disgust, according to the 
nature of the objei t and disposition of OUr 
or galls. 

Kudid has fully e.xplained all the quali- 
ties of iho civile, but has not in any pro- 
position said a word of its be.aut y. The 
reason is evident. The beauty is not a 
quality of the circle. It lies not in any 
part of the line whose parts are equally 
distant from a common centre. It is 
only the effect which that figure produces 
upon the mind, whose peculiar fabric of 
structure renders it^susceptible of such 
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sentiments. In vain would you look for 
it in the circle, or seek it either by your 
senses or by mathematical reasoning^ in 
all the properties of that figure. 

Attend to Palladio and Perrault while 
they explain all the parts and proportions 
of a pillar. They talk of the cornice and 
frieze and base and entablature and shaft 
and architrave, and give the description 
and position of each of these members. 
But should you ask the description and 
position of its beauty, they would readily 
reply that the beauty is not in any of the 
parts or members of a pillar, but results 
from the whole when that complic.-itcd 
figure is presented to an intelligent mind 
susceptible to those finer sensations. Till 
such a spectator appear there is nothing 
but a figure of such particular dimen- 
sions and proportions ; trom his senti- 
ments alone arise its elegance and 
beauty. 

Again, attend to Cicero while he p.iints 
the crimes of a Verres or a Catiline. You 
must acknowledge that the moral turpi- 
tude results in the same manner from the 
contemplation of the whole when pre- 
sented to a being whose organs luive such 
a particular structure and formation. 
The orator may paint rage, insolence, 
barbarity on the one side ; meekness, 
suffering, sorrow, innocence on the other. 
But if you feel no indignation or com- 
passion arise in you from this conifdica- 
tion of circumstances, you would in vain 
ask him in what consists tlie crime or 
villainy which he so vehemently exclaims 
against; at what tlipe or on what sub- 
*ect it first began to exist ; and what 
las a few tnonllis afterwards become of 
it, when every disposition and thought of 
all the actors is totally altered or annihi- 
lated ? No satisfactory answer can be 
given to any of these questions upon the 
abstract hypothesis of morals ; .and we | 
must at last acknowledge that the crime 
or immorality is no particular fact or 
relation which can he the object of tlie 
understanding, but arises entirely from 
the sentiment of disapprobation which, 
by the structure of human nature, we | 
unavoidably feel on the apprehension of 
barbarity or treachery. 

IV. Inanimate objects may bear to 
each other all the same relations which 
we observe in moral agents ; though the 
former can never be the object of love or 
hatred, nor are consequently susceptible 
of merit or iniquity. A young tree which 
over-tops and destroys its parent stands 


in all the same relations with Nero when 
he murdered Agrippina, and, if morality 
consisted merely in relations, would no 
doubt be equally niminal. 

V. It appears evident that the ultimate 
ends of human actions can never in any 
case be accounted for by but 

recommend themselves entirely to the 
sentiments and affections of mankind, 
without any dependence, on the intel- 
lectual faculties. Ask a man TC'/iy /le uses . 
exen ist' : he will answer, because he 
desires io keep bis health. If you then 
ini|uire "vhy he desires healih, he will 
readily reply, because sickness is painful. 
If you push your inquiries farther and 
desire a reason -A'liy he hates pain^ it is 
impossible he can t‘\('r give any. This is 
:m ultimate end, and is never referred to 
any other object. 

iVrbaps Id yi)ur second question, why 
he desires health, he, may also reply that 
it is necessary fur the exercise of his 
eal/iny. If you asU ii'hy he is anxious 
on that head, he will answer because he 
desires io yet nnoiey. If you demand 
Why? It is the iiutrument of pleasure^ 
says he. And In-yond this it is an 
absurdity to ask tor a reason. It is 
impossible there can be a progress, in 
infinitum ; and that one thing can always ^ 
be a reason why another is desired. 
Something must bi‘ di .sirahle on its own 
account, aiul liecause of its immediate 
accord or agrecMiient with human senti- 
ment and airectlon. 

Now, as virtue is an end, and is desir- 
able on its own account, without fee and 
rew.ard, merely for the inimodiate satis- 
faction which it conveys. It is requisite that 
there should be some si ntiinont which it 
touches, some internal taste or feeling, or 
. whatever you may phase to call it. which 
j distinguishes moral good and evil, and 
which embraces the one .and rejects the 
o( her. 

Thus the distinct hoinularies and offices 
of reason and ot’ taste are easily ascer- 
tained. The former i onveys the know- 
ledge of truth and falsehood ; the latter , 
gives the .sentiment of beauty and defor- 
mity, vice and virtue. 'I'lic one di.scovers 
objects as they really stand in nature, 
W’ithout addition and diminution ; the, 
other h.as a produ(*tive faculty, and, gild- ' 
ing or staining all natural objects with 
the colours borrowed from internal sent! 
ment, raises in a manner a new creation 
Reason, being cool and disengaged, is 
motive to action, and directs only th',. 
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tmpuKse received from appetite or incllna> 
tion by showing us the means of attain- 
ing happiness or avoiding misery. Taste, 
as it gives pleasure or pain, and thereby 
constitutes happiness or misery, becomes 
^imotive to action, and is the first spring 
or impulse to desire and volition. From 
circumstances and relations, known or 
supposed, the former leads us to the 
discovery of the concealed and unknown : 
after all circumstances and relations are i 
laid before us, the latter makes us feel I 


from the whole a new sentiment of blame 
or approbation. The standard of the one, 
being founded on the nature of things, is 
eternal and inflexible, even by the will of 
the Supreme Being ; the standard of the 
other, arising from the eternal frame and 
constilution of animals, is ultimately 
derived from that Supreme Will which 
bestowed on each being its peculiar 
nature, and arranged the several classes 
I and orders of existence. 


Ari‘F:N 

OF Slil 

Therk is a principle supposed to pro\ail 
among many which is utterly incom- 
patible with all virtue or moral senti- 
ment ; and, as It can proceed from 
nothing hut the most depraved disposi- 
tion, so in its turn It tends still further to 
encourage that depravll)'. This principle ' 
is that all Ih'ucvoh'tiLC is mere hypocrisy, 
rricndshlp a cheat, public spirit a farce, 
lidelit)'^ a snare to procure trust and con- \ 
fiidence ; and that, while all of us, at: 
bottom, pursue only our privalo interest, 
we wear these fair disguises in order to 
put others olT their guard, .and expose 
Lhern the more to our wiles and inachin.a- 
tions. W'hat lieart one must bo possessed 
Lif who possesses such principles, and wlu> 
feels no internal sentiment tliat belies so 
pernicious a theory, it is easy to imagine; 
ind also what degree of aflcction and 
benevolence he can bear to a species whom \ 
he represents under such odious colours, j 
and supposes so little susceptible of grati- ! 
tudo or any return of affection. Or, if we ! 
should not ascribe these principles wholly j 
to a corrupted heart, we must at least | 
(iccount for them from the most careless | 
ind precipitate ex.iminalion. Superficial 
reasoners, indeed, observing many false ! 
pretences among mankind, and feeling, | 
perhaps, no very strong restraint in their 
disposition, might draw a general 
a hasty conclusion that all is equally j 
and that men -different from 
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all other animals, and Indeed from all 
other species of existence — admit of no 
degrees of good or bad, but .are, in every 
instance, the same creatures under dif- 
ferent disguises atid appearances. 

TIu'i'c is anotiier principle somewhat 
reseini''ling the former, which has been 
much insisted on by philosophers, and has 
been the foundation of many a system : 
that, whale\er affection one may feel, or 
imagine he feels, fiu' others, no passion is, 
or can be, dlsintereslod ; that the most 
generous friendship, however sincere, is a 
modification of self-love ; and that, even 
unkiK)wn to ourselves, we seek only our 
own gratification while we appear the 
most deeply engaged in scliernes for the 
liberty and happiness of mankind. Bj’ ;i 
turn of imagination, by a refinement of 
reflection, by an enthusiasm of passion, 
we seem to take part in the interests of 
others and iin.agine ourselves divested of 
all selfish considerations ; but, at bottom, 
the most generous patriot and most 
niggardly miser, the bravest hero and 
most abject coward, have, in every action, 
an equal regard to their own happiness 
and welfare. 

Whoever concludes from the seeming 
tendency of this opinion that those who 
make profession of it cannot possibly 
feel the true sentiments of benevolence or 
have any regard for genuine virtue, will 
often lin^ himself, in practice, very much 
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mistaken. Probity and honour were no 
strangers to Epieurus and his sect. 
Atticus and Horace seem to have enjoyed 
from nature, and cultivated hy reflection, 
as generous and friendly dispositions as 
any disciple of the aiisterer schools. And, 
among tlie modern, Hohhes and F.ocke, 
who maintained the st^llish system of I 
morals, lived irreproachahle lives ; though ' 
the former lay not under any restraint of 
religion which might supply the defects 
of his philosophy. 

An Epicuivaii or a Hobhi^t readily 
allows that there is such a thing as 
friendship in the world witlioul hvpiH risy 
or disguise, though he may attempt hy a 
philosophical chemist r\ to resolve the 
elements of tliis passion, if 1 may so 
speak, into tho^e of another, and expl.iln 
every alTeclion to he self-love twisted and 
moulded hy a particulur turtt of imagina- 
tion into a variety of apjtearaiu'es. Hut 
as the same turn of imagination prevails 
not ill every man, nor g'ives (he s.nne 
direction to the original passion, this is 
sufHciont own according to the selfish 
system to make the widest dlfU-rt nce in 
human characters, and denominaU' iaie 
man ^■irluous and luunnne, aiiollur 
vicious and meanly interested. J esueni 
the man whose self-love, by whatvNer 
means, is so directed as to give him a 
concern torolliers, and render him ser\ ice- 
able to .society, as 1 liate or despise him 
who has no regan) to anything beyond 
his own gratifications and enjoyments. 
In vain would \oa suggest that tlu-c 
characters, though seiiningly oppositi-, 
are at bottom the same, and that a very 
tnconsiderahle turn of ihouglit birnis ilu- 
whole difference helwien them, l-^u h 
character, not vvitfistanding these incon- 
siderable differences, appears ti> me, in 
practice, pretty durable and untr insmiil- 
able. And I find not in this more 
than in other subjects that llu* natural 
sentiments arising from tlie gvmral 
appearances of tilings are easily tlesiroyed 
by subtle reflections concerning ilie 
minute origin of tliese appearances. 
Does not the lively, cheerful coU>ur of a 
countenance inspire me with complacency 
and pleasure, even though I learn from 
philosophy that all diiVerence of cc*m- 
|plexion arises from the most minute 
pdifferences of thickness in the most 
minute parts of the skin, by means nf j 
which a superficies i.s qualified to refiect s 
one of the original colours of light and j 
absorb the others ? 


liul, though the question concerning 
the universal or partial selfishness of 
man he not so material as is usually 
imagined to morality and practice, it is 
certainly of consequence in the .specula-^ 
live science of human nature, and is a 
proper object t)f curiosity and inquiry. 

It may not, therefore, he unsuitable, m 
thi.s platx* to bestow a few reflections upon 
It.' 

"riu* most tibvlous t>hjeclion to the 
i selfish hy poi he'-'l-. is that, as it is contrary 
I to ci>minoM feeling and our nu'st impre- 
j judiced noti 4 >n.s, there is required the 
; liighe.st stretch of philosophy to establish 
j so extrat>rdinary a paratlo.x. To the 
most careless observer there appear to he 
siu'h ilispositions as lieiioN olence and 
generosity; sm h allections as hue, friend- 
ship, compassion, g^i .itllude. d'hese senii- 
menls havi.* iheii c.uisi's, etfects, objects, 
.uid t>peratlons inarUevl In common lan- 
guagi and a(ii»n, aiul plainly dls- 

lingnished Irmn those of the selfish 
passions. And as tins is the obvious 
appearance of tiling s, it must ho admitted, 
till si>3ne hvpoilU '-is he dis( osered which, 
h\ peniMiniiiig tieepi-r iiiio human nature, 
ina\ pio\i' till Ibinui aflectii>ns to he 
nolhing bu‘ nunlifuat ions of the l.'dter. 

-Ml attempts »>f this hind have hitherto 
j'Kueil Irnitli'ss, :uul seem to have pro- 
1 eeded entirely fiom that love of simplictiy 
nhiili lias been I he soiin e (»t much hilsis 
tiasoniiig ill philosopln. 1 shall not here 
enter into anv ilotail on the pri.seiit sub- 
ji'ii, Man\ able philiv-oplu rs have .shown 
(!u“ iiisnifii iency oi these s\slems. And 
I shall lake for granted what I believe 
ihesmallisi relied iiui will make evident 
to evei impaitial inquiri'r. 

Hut ihe natuiei'f ihi' snhiect furnishes 
the strongest presimiplion that no better 
s\ ■>iem w ill ever foi ihe future be invented, 

In ordi-r to acrounl lor tiie oiigin of the 
lH-ne\olenl from the si'Mish affections, and 
I educe all the various emotions of lltc 

• Hiiicie!rM<f n.aiir.illy diviJi-'- into tv.’o kinds, llui 
.'ind llu- (>ii t ii< uhli\ 'I lii' first is, wlllTC W t{ 
li;,vo no Irii inl'liip of conneftion I'r oslcrni for tlic 
j,irsvWi, lull Uil only :i m'lifr.it s\inj>.i()iv wittl him Of 
.1 1 . i,inp.-»'.si<'n l«>r l,is jviins, ;iiul .‘I conj^r;itn!;itii>it wiUl 
his pleasun s. ’i ho othf-r spicics of is 

fouiided on ;>n opniivni *1 viriiu', iMi Siirvifos don^ Uf<. 
or on sv,ni<- parlKiil'ir i on lu-c tions. Both thi;j>e .si'nil- 
mriiK nma ho alloivod roil in human nature ; but 
whethor tlioA- will rt-suho into some nice considerations 
of .self'hivo is a question more curious than important. a 
The former senliment -to wit, that of f'cncrat bene* V 
\oIenre, or Immanity, or sympathy— wc slj.all liav-v 
oi-ca.sion frequently to treat of in the course of 
inqiiiiy; and 1 as.-%umc it as real, Irom fjeneral exp-, 
fiae. without atiy other proof. 
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human mind to a perfect simplicity. The 1 ness both to their own species and to 
case is not the same in this species of j ours, nor is there in this case the least 
philosophy as in physics. Many an hypo- j suspicion of disguise or artifice. Shall we 
thesis in nature, contrary to first appear- j account for all sentiments, too, from 
anccs, has been found, on more accurate ! refined deductions of self-interest? Or, if 
scrutiny, solid and satisfactory, instances | we admit a di^ntercsted benevolence in 
of this kind are so frequent that a judicious the inferior species, by what rule ot 
as well as witty philosoplicr ' has \en- ' analogy can wc refuse it in the superior? 
tured to affirm, if there he more than one * Love between the sexes begets a corn- 
way in which any phenomenon may be ; placeiicy and good-will very distinct from 
produced, that there is general presump- , the gratification of an appetite. Tender- 
tion for its arising from the causes which ! ness to their offspring in all sensible 
arc the least obvious and familiar. But : beings is jommonly able alone to counter- 
Ihe presumption always lies on the other balance the strongest motives of self-love, 
side in all inquiries concerning the origin ; and has no manner of dependence on that 
of our passions and of the internal opera- : affection. What interest can a fond 
tions of the luiman mind, 'fhe simplest I mother have in view who loses her health 
and most obvious cause which can there • by assiduous at tendance on lier sick child, 
be assigtied for any phenoiiH-non is pro- ! and afterwards languishes and dies of 
bably the true one. When a phllosoplier. ! grief, when freed by its death from the 
ill the explication (>f his s>st-eni, is obliged \ slavery of that at tendance? 
to have recourse to some very intrii ati^ ' Is gratitude no affection of the human 
and relined rellections, and to suppose j breast, tir is that a word merely, without 
them essential to the production of any : any meaning or reality? Have vve n(' 
passion or emotion, we have reason to he ; satisfaction in one man’s company above 
extremely on our guard against so f.d- [ another’s, and no desire of the welfare of 
lacious an hypothesis. The alfes llmis ; our friend, even though absence or death 
are not susceptible of any im|aession ' should prevent us from all participation in 
from the reliriements of rvason or itnagl- it ? Ov, what is it commonly that gives 
nation, and it is always found that a us any participation in it, even while 
vigorous exertion t)f the latter faculties ’ alive and present, hut our affection and 
necessarily, liom the narrow capacity t)f j regard \o him ? 

the human mind, dcsti-oys all .ictivityrn | 1'hese, and a thou.sand other instances, 
the former. Our pra'dominant motl\e or | are marks of a gvner'al heru'voletice iit 
intention is, indoor.!, fi\t|uentlv concealed , lunn.in nature, wlierv no ;va/ interest 
from ourselves when it is mingled and | l^inds us to the object. And how an 
confounded with other motives wlrich the ■ /tfimnnan' interest known and avowed tor- 
mind, from vanity or self-conceit, is ' such can he the origin ot any passion or 
desirous of supposing more prevalent ; r-motion seems difliciill to explain. Nr* 
but there is lU) instance that a conceal- ' .'satisfactory hypothc.sis ol this kind has 
meat of this nature has ever arisen from | yet been discovered, nor is there the 
the abstruseness and intricacy of the ’ smallest probability that the future 
motive. A man that has lost a friend industry of men will ever be attended with 
and patron may Hatter himself that all ■ more favour.ihlc success, 
his grief arises fr om generous sentiments, | But farther, if we consider rightly of 
without any mixture of narrow or into- j the matter, we shall find that the 
rested con.sideratiorv ; hut a nran that hypothesis which allows of a disintcr'ested 
grieves for a valuable friend, w hi> needed benevolence distinct ironi sell-love has 
iirs patronage and protection — how can , really more simplicity in it, and is more 
we suppose that his passii>nate tenderne.ss : conformable to the analogy ot nature, than 
arises from some metaphvsical regards to ! that which pretends to resolve all friend- 
a self-interest which has iio foundation or i ship and luimanity into this latter pnn- 
reality? We may as well imagine th.at | ciple. There ar e bodily wants or appetites 
minuk' wheels and springs, like those of acknowledged by everyone wdiich neces- 
a watch, give motion to a loaded waggon, | sarily precede all sensual enjoyment, and 
as account for the origin of pas.sion from carry us directly to seek possession of tL 
such abstruse rellections. object. Thus, hunger and thirst have 

Animals are found susceptible of kind- eating and drinking for their end ; and 

from the gratification of these piimarj' 
* Motis. Fonicncilc. appetites arises a pleasure which may 
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become the object of ;iiH>tlier species of 
desire or inclination that is .secondary and 
interested. In the same manner there * 
are mental passions by which w^e are 
impelled immediately to seek particular 
objects, such as fame, or power, or 
vengeance, without any regard to inte- 
rest, and W'hen these objects are attained i 
a pleasing enjoyment ensues as the con- 
sequence of our indulged affections. 
Nature must, by the internal frame and 
con.stitutiou of the mind, give an tu iginal 
propen.sity to fame ere we can reap any 
pleasure from that acquisition, or purMie . 
it from moti\ os of self-love and desire of ; 
happiness. If I ha\ e no \ anil\ , I take no I 
delight in praise; if I he void of andiitit'n, j 
power gi\ es me fu) enjoyment ; If I be not i 
angr\', the jninishment id' an adversar\- is ! 
totally indifferent to me. In .ill these 
cases there is a jias.slon whi< li points 
irnmedi.ately to the objen t, and constitutes 
It o'.ir good or h.ippiiu^s, as tbet\- .lu* 
Other secondai)' passions which aftei- 
w.'U'ds arise and pursue it .as a part of our 
happiness when once it is ctnisi it ut<.d 
such by ottr taiginal atfectloiis. Were 
there uo appetite of any kind anliced<-nt 
to self-love, tliat propensity could s<'.m ely 
ever e.\erl itsi-lf. iu-cause we should, in 

’ Anirti. 1^1(1. o in \’i'. '• 
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that e.i-se, have felt few and slender pains 
or pleasures, and have little misery or 
happiness to avoid (U‘ to pursue. 

Now, where is tlie dillicidtv In conceiv - 
ing that this may likewise he the c;tsi 
with henevt>lence and fileiulship, and (hat 
Irom the. <.uiginal frame v>f our temper we 
may feel a desire id .-uioiher's happiness 
or good, which, by me. ms cif that affec- 
tion, hectimes our t>\vn gt'od, :mi) is after- 
W'ards pursued fi om the ia>tnhiiied motives 
id' heneM»lence :iud self-etijo\ inenls? Who 
.sees iior that venge;mci‘, lVi>m the force 
alone of passion, m;i\ he so eagerly 
pursued as to make us knowingly neglect 
every consitIer.il ton of ease, interest, or 
s.'ilety, ;mtl, like some \itulicti\e animals, 
infuse our vet v souK into the wounds \vt‘ 
give ail enemy anti wli.il a m.dign.ant 
idiilosopliy ninsl it he that will nofallow 
tt> huinanilv and fiiendship the same 
pri\i!egf^ whit li are iiitlisputahl y granted 
ti' tliv' tiarl^er [M-siDiis t)f tMimity anti 
ivsenlnient ! .Such a pliiloso|-»hy is moie 
like a s.niie lii.ni a true deline.ition or 
tit s< 1 i))lion t)f ImmaM n.itme, and may he 
a geoii fonndatioii lot p.ir.itlo.sit'al wit and 
i;iilkiv, but is .1 \eiv h;itl one lt>r any 
s<‘i ioU ' argument oi u asoning. 
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The intention of this .\ppendi.\ i-. 
give some inoie pailicular explication td 
the origin and n.iture of justice, and to 
mark some differences between it and ilu 
other virtues. 

The social virtues of humanity and 
benevolence exert their intlueiice imme- 
diately by a direct Undent v or instinct, 
which chiefly keeps in view the simple 
object moving the affections, and ctan- 
prehends not .any scheme or system, lu'r 
the consequences resulting from the con- 


tun en<e, imitation, nr t xaniple of others. 
.\ p.iieiU flies to tlie reliet of his child, 
ii .insptatetl by that natural .sympathy 
which at.Uiatfs liim, .and which affords 
iu> lei.sure to lellct t on the sentiments or 
t (induct of the rest of mankind in like 
cirt umslances, A generous man chcer- 
fidly einlirat es an opportunity of serving 
his friend, because he thefi feels himself^ 
under the dominion of the heneficefi/^ 
affeciiotis ; nor is he concerned whctkjj^^^^ 
.-illy other person In the universe 





l^efore actuated by suth noble support general peace and order in 
motives, or will evei afterwards prove society. 

their influence In all these cases the The H&ppiness and prosperity of man- 
social passions have in view a single kind aiising fiom the social virtue of 
individual object, and pur-^uc the sifct> or bcncvoknct ind its sub-divisions may be 
happiness alone ot the person loved ind compiled to a wall built b;y many hands 
esteemed With this 11 k> aic satislicd which siill uses In c ich stone that is 
in tins they icquioscc \nd is the i^ood Ik iptd upon it inJ leccnes inctease 
resulting nom then benign irillucnic is in piupoition il to tlu diligence ind c.ire of 
itself coiiipklc ind cnliic, it ilso t \c itcs i c u li wtikinm flu. s inic happiness, 
the moral scntiincnl ot ij^proh itioii i ll^^.d In tin so».i il \ii luc ol justice and 
without any icncilion on 1 utlur loiisc its Mib di\ imoiis in ly be comp iicd to the 
qucnccs, and without my inoit tnlii.^id buildiii,^ ol i \ lult w Ikic u nh individual 
views oi the coiKunencc oi unit ition ot stone would ol itsclt 1 ill to the .^lound , 
the other luemheis ot seieiety On the noi is tlie wholt 1 biu suppoiteJ but by 
contraiy, weie the geiieious it Kiul Ol elis the inulu il issiv,tuue ind eombin ition of 
interested p itiiot to st md ilone in tin itsuiic j'loneiin^ p u ts 

piactice of benctieenee, ibis vvoulel i illiei 1 \II the 1 i\\ s cl n ituie w hieh le^ul ite 

enhance his v ilut m oui eves md join | i:>iop ilv is well is ill eivil laws, aie 

the praise ot i iiity md novelty to his ^ciuiil mdit*,iid done some esseiiti il 
Other moie e \ iltc d inei its ineiimsim isotlhe c isi vv ithoul t iking 

The < ise IS not tlu sane with tlu soeiil ' into ciiisaKi ili n the elia uteis situi- 
virtuts ol justice md lieklity lliev iie ti >ns md c mucliuisot the peisemec^n- 
hlghly usclul orindced dnolutely luees eeined oi in\ palKiila eoiiseejuenees 
saiy to the well being ol m mkmel but win li m i\ lesull item the uelei nnn ition 
the beneht resulting lioin them is not tlu e t lliese I iws in inv p iiluul u c ise which 
conseejuenee ot eveiv iiuluidiid sm.^k ofki J luy d pii\e without seiuple i 
act, but iiises tioni the whole scluine oi beneliecnt in m e)l dl las posscssieiiis, il 
system cone Hired in b llie whole oi the leejuiieel bv mist ike w itliout i good title 
gieater pat ol the scuiety (leneid moidci lobe low them on i seltish misei 
peace and otdei lie the itteiidints ol who his die id \ lu ped np immense 
justice, oi a genei d ibstmenee liom the stoiescil supei lluous lu lies Public utililv 
possessions ot otlieis but i putKula leejuiies tli d piopc 1 1\ sli ndd be iev,ul ited 
legaid to the p iiluul u light c^t one mdi 
vidual c iti/eil 111 ly iiec|iu nllv eonsidcieel 
in itselt, be pioduelive ol petnKioiis cc^n 
sequences Ihe lesult eii the iiuliMelud 
acts IS heie in in my instuues elnetlh slnps oi i i lUe bciutuid c onseeiuenccs 
opposite to thil ol the w hok system ct lesult bom i\ei\ mduidiid c ise It is 
actions , «ind lliclorinei in iv lx i^vticmch sidluient d the whole pi m oi scheme be 
hurtful, while the 1 itlei is to the highest lueessiiy to the support ot end society, 
degree adv int igeous Ruhes mheiiieel md it the b d inee ot ^oexl m the miin do 
from a paient ite m a bid mins li mil lluieby piepondei ite much ibove that ot 
the instrument of imselnel llie light ol evil J \e ii the ,^cnci d liws ol the um- 
suctession mayinoncmst aiee be buitlul . veisc tlmugh j:)! inned ny mhnite w isdom, 
Its benefit arises only tiom the obse IV inee e iniiot exeluele ill evil or inconvenience 
of the general lulc, and it is sulheunt it in eveiy pirtieul ir opei ition 
compensation be then by m ide for ill the | It his been isseited by some that 

Ills and mceinve nieiiees whieh flow fiom justice aises from hum in conventions, 

particular eh a lete is md situ itions md jsioeceds from tlu voluntiiv choice, 

Cyrus, young and inexpei leiieed eon- eonseiit, or eombm ilion ot mankind. If 
sidered only the mdividu d e isc bctoie In ion<entivn be here me int a promtse 
Mm, and reflected on a limited htness (which is the most usu il sense of the 
and convenience when he issigneel the woid) nothing t m be more absurd than 
long coat to the tail boy \nd the short this position The observance ot promises 
cs^at to the othci ot smalki si/t Ills j is itselt one ol the most considerable parts 

ot justice, and vve lie not surely bound to 
keepoui word bei luse we have given our 
vvoid to keep it But if by convention be 
meant a sense of common interest, which 


Ipvernoi instructed him better, while he 
tK>inted out more enlarged v icws md eon- 
and intormed his pupil ot the 
inflcNible rules nceessaiy to 


bv *^tnci il adliMbk luks md though 
suehiuKs ae uloptid as best seive the 
s aiic eiul I 1 pablu ulilitv it is impossible' 
ten them to ni event dl paLuulii hiid- 
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sen^ each man feels in his own breast, 
W'hicli he remarks in his fellows, ami 
w’^hich carries him, in concurrence with 
others, into a J^cneral plan or system of 
actions which lends to public utility ; it 
must be owned that in this sense iustice 
arises from human conventions- For if 
it be allowed (what is, indeed, evident) 
that the particular consequeiu'c'^ of :i par- 
ticular act of justice may be hurtful to the 
public as well as to individuals, ii follows 
that every man in ombracini; that virtue, 
must have, an eye. to the wlude plan or 
system, and nui^t expect the ( oncuirence 
of his fellows In the same conduct and 
behaviour. Did all lilsciews fetminaie 
in the conscc|uenccs of each act of his 
own, his bene\’olence. and humanity, as 
well as his self-love, niictht often prescribe 
to him measures of condui t \eiv dilTiaenl 
from those which are a^i'ieablc to the 
strict rules of ri.^ht and justii e. 

Thus two men pull the oars of a boat 
by common convention for I'ominon 
jtitcrest, williout atiy promise or ci>ntrael ; 
thus r^old and slKer aiv made the 
measures of exchanj^e ; thus '.peei h ,ind 
words and lan^uai^e arc fixed l\v human 
COnvontK>n and agreement. Whatever Is 
advantaf^oous to two or nu'ie persons if 
all perform their p.irt, hut wlial loses all 
advantai^c if on!\ oni' peilorm, lau arise 
from no other prliuipJe, 1 ’heie would i 
otherwisi* hk.* no moti\e for am one of j 
them lc» enter info that ‘-du oie of j 
conduct.' I 

The word vati.rdl Is < ommonlv taken | 
in so many senses, and is of <-0 loosi* a 
siifnitication, that it seems vain to disp4ik ' 
whether justice be natural I'r not. If 
self-love, if henevolenee, hv natural to 
man, if reason and forethou^hi be aNu 
natural, then may the same epithet Iv 

* Tb's theory l oni •’niin»| the oii^^in nf proporv, .eul ^ 
COOScrjucntly of justJCC, is, in »lit; iii.iiu. tin; s.utu- i\ilh I 
that hint cu at find auoptctl livtlaitins : " Him. distimus, i 
<tuae fucrit causa, ob quam a priiii.a va coiiitniniionc i 
rerutn primo niobilimn, deiude «■! iuimtd>ilimu tHvn-ssuni 
C'stt n'lnirum qiu^d cum non iOMt»-nti I'.nmiiu s vcm I 
hpontc natis. antra habitarc, coipon- aut nndo aj^rcrc, ' 
^ut corticibus arboruinfcr.uumvc pcHiIni.s icbMIo, \it:tc. 
^enus exquisitius dclcg^issunt, industria opus fuit, qu.'im j 
'Ciing'uli rebtis sinyulJs .'idhihcrtnt. ^uo minu.s :iiit(ni i 
fruqtas in commune confcrri ntur, priinum obstitit 1oc«j- ; 
nixn, in quae homines disresserunt, disianli.'i, deindc 1 
jusUtiae et amoris defeclus, per quern hcljat, ut net in j 
labore, nec in consumptionc fructuum. qu.ac debebat. 
Aequalitas serviiretur. Simul disciimis quumo«lo res in ; 
prpprktatem iverint ; non animi .actu solo, neijnc tniin ' 
scire alit poteraut, quid alii sumn esse \cllein, ut eo j 
abatinerent. et idem v»‘He plures poterant; sod pamo j 
quodam aut e.vpre.sso, ut per divisionem, aut tacilo, ul | 
por occupationem ,'' — Dr Jure litUi et /'ac:'.-, Mb. ii., i 
si, § a, art. 4 and 5. ' 


I applied to justice, order, fididliy, property, “ 
st>ciety. Aft'ii's inclination, their neces- 
sities, lead them tov omblne ; tlieir under- 
slaiidiiii;^ and experience tell them that 
this combination is impt^ssihle where each 
i^-overns himself by no rule and pay.S 110 
rcf.;ard to the possessions of others; and 
from the.se passions ,md rellet tlons con- 
joined, as soon as we I'hst'rve like passions 
and relhi lions in others, the sentiment of 
justice. thri>ui;hoiit all :ii.;es has infallibly 
and certainly havl place to sonu' dcj^reo 
or other in e\ery individual of the human 
species, lu so saj^aeiousan .animal what 
necessarily arisi,-.. ftann the i'\ertit>n of 
his intellect ual faculties may justly bo 
csteciiK'd natural.' 

.\mon^ all civilisetl natimis it has been 
the constant endeavour to ii ino\c cvery- 
fhini;' arbitral aiul partial from the 
decision of piopciU, aiul to fix tho 
sentence ol judges by stu h i;encr.al view.s 
and consiileralions as naay be ciiual to 
evciv member of soi-jely. For, besides 
that nolhint;' kkUild be more ilan.^-erous 
than to accustom the beneb, even in the 
smallest inslaiK k-, to letpanl private friend- 
ship or enmii\ ; it is (k-rtain that men, 
where thev imaipni- that there was no 
other Jiasitn loi iIh* pi ef'ereuci: of then' 
advkTsarv hut [>i‘isoiial fakoiir, are apt to 
iiitertain llu- sHviiupst jll-will a m a I list the 
maoisl rates and judok Wluai ntitufdt 
ixasoM, llik'ixddu'. pkan'.soui no fixed viewk, 
of piihlik' ulilit x i>\ wliii h a controversy of 
properix can hi- decjdecl, posiilve laws dttt 
often Iranud to siipplx its phu’c and 
diik ' t tlu‘ pt Ok k diMi' of all courts of 
jodicaturi'. Wlikik- tin. so, nny fail, as 
oflk-n happk'Us, jirek ekK iils are called fof ; 
.md a fkinner dkklsloi., though given 
itself u ithknit any snflicient reason, justly 
beev^nu's a snOikient leason for a new 
decisik>n. If din . I laws and piecedentsi 
' Ik* wanting, im[xifkcl .md indirect Odes 
are. brought in aid, and tlie conirovcrted 
k'ase is r.niged uiidk r them, h}' analogical 
ri asonings aial k omparl-ons and simili- 
tudes and corn-^pondences which ar& 
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often more fanciful than real. In general 
it may safely be affirmed that jurispru- 
dence is, in this respect, different from all 
the sciences, and that in many of its 
nicer questions there cannot properly be 
said to be truth or falsehood on cither 
side. If one pleader bring (he case under 

any former law or precedent by a refined 
analogy or comparison, the opposite 
pleader is not at a loss find an opposite 1 
analogy or comparison ; and ih*.; prefer- ] 
ence given by tin* judge is often founded 
more on taste and imai^ination than on 
any solid argument. Public utility is the 
general object of all courts of judicature, 
and this utility, too, requires a stable rule 
in all controversies ; but where sevoiid 
rules, nearly equal and indifferent, present 
themselves it is a very sliglit turn of 
thought which fixes the decision in favour 
of either parly.* 

* That tlU'n* ho a sopaialion or iti'Ntim tloii v«r ponscn- 
Rions and that tlii.-, ^o]>a ration hi- ''to.td\ and i oiislant ; 
this is al>solulolv ri'i|iii*ri-ii 1)', the inti-rest-^ of socii ty. 
and henoo the orijjin oC justici- amt property. Wli.it 
pus».se.ssii>n.s arc* ;isMt'm-il to part it ul.ir porvons : tin's is, 
(fcnerally sponkim;. pn-tly imlilliivnt, .iml is oCti'n 
determined by very trivolons \ ii u s and oonsiiK-rations. 
We shall mention a tow partioulais. Wi n- a soiii ty 
formed amont? si*viT,il indi-pondi-nf momln-rs. the- most 
obvious ruh: whiihcotiM he a;ffi-oil on xvonld iK-toanm-K 
property to possi-ssion and Kvuc everyone a 

ri^llt to what he at prosi-nt enjoys. 'I'lu- relation ol 
pOHSession which t.ikes place hetween the person and 
the object naliirallv draws on the relation ot properly. 
For a like reason, ocmp.it ion or first possession 
becomes the foiindafiot} of profierty. Where ,a in.ifi 
bestows labour ami industry uj>on any ivhject whieli 
before belont;od_ to nohod v -,is in ciitlinj; down ami 
ahapinf; .a tn-e, in cuhivatinfi- ;i flelil, etc. • tlie altera- 
tion which he produces causes :i rel.ition lu'lween 
him and the oliiect, and natur.illv' etncacres us to anne.v 
it to him by the new relation of piopeily. Tliis c.iuso 
here concurs with the public utility, vvlikh CiUisists in 
the cncourat^j-etnciit y,iveii to industry amt laliour. 
Perhap.s, too, priv.ate lunnanity towards the possessor 
concur.s, in this insi,'irice, with the otlier motives, and 
eng-ages us to leave w-ith him w hat he h.as acijuired by' 
Ilia sweat and labour, and what lieh.is llattered himself 
in the constant enjoyment of. For. thouj^h private 
humanity can by no means he the oiij^in of justiee — 
hince the latter virtue so often coiUr.ulu ts the former - 
yet, when the rule of separ.iu- and constant pi>ssossion 
IS once formed by the indispens.-iid,- necessities of 
society, priv.ate humanity .iml an .iversivvn to the doing 
a hardsnip to another tnay, in .i p.irlicniar instanee. 
give rise to a partienlar rule ot ivroix-rtv. I ;mi much 
iuediued to think that the rigid of suivessi,mor inluTit.uicc 
much depends on thvvsev'oniKvtions id' the imag in.itiiiii, 
and that the relation to a funner proprietor hegettiiig a 
relation to the objtvt is the eaiive why the jwoperty is 
transferred to a man after the death of his kinsman. It 
istruc, industry is more encour.iged hv the tr.-insferemv 
of possession to children or ne.ir relations; but this ; 
consideration will only have pl.aee in .'i cultivated 
SOOCtv. whcre.as the right of succession is regarded 
among the greatest barbarians. Acquisition of * 


We may just observe, before we . con- 
clude this subject, that after the laws of 
justice are fixed by views of general 
utility, the injury, the hardship, the harm, 
which result to any individual from a 
violation of them enter very much into 
consideration, and arc a great source of 
that univcr.-sal blame whicli attends every 
wrong or iniquity. By the laws of 
sociely this coal, this horse, is mine, and 
ous^lii to remifin perpetually in my posses- 
sit>n. 1 reckon on the secure enjoyment 
of it : hv depriving me of it you dis- 
appi>itit my expectations and doubly 
displease me, and olfeiid every bystander. 
It Is a public wrong solar as the rules of 
equity arc violated ; it is a private harm 
.so far as ;in individual is injured. And 
thougb the second consideration could 
have nv> placi‘ were not the former pre- 
\lv>U'.ly esi.'ihllshed -for otherwise the 
distinction of tninc and thiuc would be 
unkiu>wu in society -yet there is no ques- 
tion but llie regard to ger.v'.ral good is 
much enforced by tlie respei t (o particular. 
W'hat injures the community without 
hurting any individual is often more 
lightly thoii}.;!)! of. But wliere the 
greatest public wrong is also conjoined 
with a considerable private one, no 
wonder the liighest disapprol^ation attends 
so iniquiioiis a behaviour. 

pr.iprrt V l»v' mv»vrs.'Vw o.m ho vxpl.ilnvil rm wnv but !>> 
Ii.'iviiig roi outso ill tho rol.'ilions .iml ooimi-otions of the 
im.igin.ilioii. 'I'lio pniportv of rivors, by the I.iws ol 
mo>.t n.'itions, ;inil by tho iialur.il liirri of our thoughts, 
is riKnlmtoit lullio propriolors ot tlioir h.iiiks, excepting 
‘.uoli vast rivors .as llu- Khnio or tho I>amihe, whioli' 
M-oni too largo to tollovv .is an aoco.ssioii to tho property 
ot iho noiglihouring fu lds. \'i l ovi-n those rivers are 
ooiisi.loroJ as tlio proporl v of I hat nal ion through whose 
dominions tlu v run ; llu- idea of a nation being of a suit- 
alvlo Imik to correspond with them, .and bo.ir them such 
•a relation in the fanoy. ’I'ho .ircessions which are made 
to Land bordering upon rivers tollovv the lancl. s.ay the 
civ iliaiis, prov idl’d il he made by what, theycall allwyton - 
til. it is, iiisensihlv .and iinporci v' ihly — which are circuin- 
stancos that assist tho imagination in the conjunction. 
Where there is .any oonsiderable portion lorn at once 
from one h.ank .and .added to another, it heooincs not 
his property w-hoso land II falls on till it unite with the 
land, and till the trees and plants have spread their 
roots into both. Before that the thought does not 
suttieicntly join them. In short, vv'e must ev'cr lii.stin-. 
giiish between the necessity of .a separation and con- 
.stancy in men’s possession, .and the rules which assign 
particular objects to particular persons. The first 
necessity is obvious, strong, and invincible ; the latter 
may depend on a public utilit y more light and frivolous, 
on the .sentiment of priv.ate juimanity and aversion ti> 
private hardship, on positive laws, on precedents, 
.analogies, and very fine connections and turns of tiia 
imagination. 



OF SO^fF VERBAL DISPCTES 


Appkndik [\\ 

OF SOMF VFRBAf. 'n*S 


NotiiinO is more than lor phllo- j 

sophers to cMieioacli upon the province ot j 
ftramniHrians, and to enr^a^e in disputes | 
of words while they iniai’ine that tlie\ ! 
are handling controversies of the deepest i 
importance and coiu ern. It was in order i 
to avoid altercal ie)ns so Irixoloits anti ! 
endless that I endeaxoured to state, with [ 
the utmost c.autit)n, the object t)f tair | 
present inquiry, and proposed simply to : 
collect, on the one hand, a list of those j 
mental qualities which are the olqect of 
love or esteem, and form a part ol 
personal merit ; and, on the other hand, a 
catalogue of those qualities whiidi aie llu- 
object of censure or rejaoach, and which 
detract from the charactered' I lu' piersien 
possessed of them, suhje'ining seune 
rellectlons concerning theioiginof these 
.sentiments of praise C'r Maine. On all 
occasions where there: might arise the 
lea.st hesitation I avviidt'd the terms 
virtue and viii\ because some i>f tlu)se ' 
qualities which I classed among the. , 
objects of praise uceive, in (lu: laiglish i 
language, the ippellaf ion id fah uts rather ! 
than of virtues, a.s some of the blainahle • 
or censurable qualities aie often c.died 
defects rather than \ices. It may now, ! 
perhaps, be expecied that before we con- : 
elude this moral inquiry we should i 
exactly separate the one from ilie other, \ 
should mark the precise houiularies ofj 
virtues and talents, vices and defects, and i 
sliould explain the reason and origin of! 
that distinction. But, in order to excuse 
myself from this undertaking, which 
would at I'ist prove only a grammatical 
inquiry, f shall subjoin tbe four follow ing 
reflections, which sliall contain all that 1 \ 
intend to say on the present subject : — 
First, 1 do not tlnd that in the English, ! 
or any other modern tongue, the boun- 
daries are exactly fixed between virtues 
and talents, vices and defects, or that a 
precise definition can be given of the one 
as contra-distinguished from the other. 
Were w'e to say, for instance, that the 
estimable qualities alone which are | 
voluntary are entitled to the appella- i 


tiou of \litiK‘s, wi- should soon usollect 
the qualities of courage, equanimity, 
patience, sel f-command, with many others, 
whiih almost every language classe.s 
under this ap|v!latIon, though they 
depend little, or ui>l at all, on our choice. 
.Should wealliim that the qualities alone 
which prompt us to act oui part ii\ 
society are entitled (o that honourable 
distinction, it must immediatel)' occur 
that thi-se are indeed the most \aluable 
qualities, and aje conunonly denominated 
(he iul \iitiies, hut (hat this very 
epithet supposes that there are also 
virtues ol another spei ies. Should we lay 
holvl ol’ (he distini lii'ii between iutelleci ual 
and nnoal i ndow iiieiil s. .md allirm the 
last aloiK- to l>e the lea! and genuine 
virtue-., bec.iuse (he\ .done lead to action, 
We slionid I'lnd liiat mans oflho.se quali- 
ties usualls called intellectual virtues, 
such a*' prudence, piuelralion, discern- 
ment, discretion, liai) alsa a considerable 
inllui nee on lonJuci. 'rhe distinction 
between the //ca;/ and the head may al.so- 
he adopted. 'I'lie, qualities of the fir.st 
may he dellned sin h as in their immediate 
exi nion are accompanievl with a feeling 
of sentiment, and tlu-se. alone may bO' 
c.died the genuine virtues ; hut indu.stry, 
frugality, (lanperance, secrecs , persever- 
ance, and many ollu r laudable powers or 
habits, gtniTally stvied virtiii's.are exerted 
without any immediate sentiment in the- 
pei-'.on possi -.sed of them, and are only 
known to him bv their eflicls. it is 
forluiiate. amid all litis .seeming per- 
plexity, that the (juestioM, being merely 
vcrh.ii, I annul possil^lv he of any import- 
am.e. A moraI-pljilo-.ophlcal discourse 
needs not enter into all ( hese caprices of 
language, which are so variable in dif- 
ferent dialects and in dilferent ages of the 
sanu-. dialect. But, on the whole, it seem?^ 
to me that, though it is always a11oW!“ „ * 
that there are virtues of many 
kinds, yet when a man is called virthxrf 
or is denominated a man of 
we chiefly regard his social qu/,'/ 
which are, indeed, the most vahia'^'‘ 

twr 







^ the &an\e time, certain that any 
remarkable defect in courage, temperance, 
4?conomy, industry, understanding, dig- 
nity ot mind, would bcicavc even a verj 
good-natuicd, honest man of this honoui- 
able appellation Who did evei say, 
except by wayol non}, th it such a one 
was a mrn ot great viitue, but an 
egregious blockhc id 

But, iecond/Vj it is no wonder th it 
languages should not be ver> piccise in 
marking the bound ints bclwi’ttn viituts 
and talents, \ki s ind defects, since thcic 
is so little distinction ni idem oui inUiii il 
estimation ot them It seems, mdted, 
certain that the ot tonseious 

worth, the silf-siUstietion pioecedmg 
from a review ot a mm’s own londuet 
and chaiactei -it seems eei( un, I si}, 
that this scnliinenl, whuh, though the 
most common ot ill othi is li is no piopei 
name in our 1 mgu ige,‘ anst tiom the 
endowments ot com ige and cipuit}, 
indusli} and in4,enuitv, is well is liom 
an> other mciUil e\cel!ences Who, on 
the other h md, is not deepiv moitihcd 
with rencclmg on hij own tolly md 
dissoluteness, md teds not i sc net stini^ 
ot compunelion whcnevci liis nicnioii 
presents my pisl oeeunenie wlieie he 
behaved with stupidilv ot ill niinnns'' 
No time c in clfiee the eiucl ide is ol a 
man's own toohsh conduct oi ot illionls, 
which cowardice oi nnpuclenie his 
brought upon him lhe\ still h umt his 
solitary houis, d imp liis most ispnm^, 
thoughts, ind show him, i\».n to hmiselt, 
in the most c onlemplihle md most odious 
colouis nnigm ihle 

What IS Iheie, too, wc <iic moic m\ious 
tOCOiiee<aI liom othcis ih m such hhmckrs, 
infirmities, and me iniicsscs, oi moie 
dread to have exposed hv i ulkiy and 
satire.'' ^nd is not the chid cibjeet ot 
^^vanity oui biavci} oi kitiimg, out wit or 
oiii eloquence oi idditss, oui 
^ lilBSte or abilities ^ 1 he sc wt displ ly with 

“'^care, it not with ostcnlition, md we 
commonly show moie ambition ot exed- 
Jing in them than ecen in the social 
^ virtues themselves whidi iie, inicilit}, 
u of such superioi excellence Cjood nature 


» cell term priiU is ttinnHih tiktn in i bid 
^ ''wnti ivnl St tins indiitc t il ind imv 

%'^n ‘ a **' "‘■*1 '-»■ >lt 

^ 't, and ucordm,): t-i tlit otter tm. instimts 

ccompany iL llu I nnh «. \prtss tins sciili 
the term anuur pr-opn nut "is tlK> dso 
elidoK. as \s<.U 1 % i ut\ b\ tin- s-imc term, 
sail-* ■# thtnee at."- t t infusion in la Koshe- 
.xianv of their moial unters. 



and honesty, especially the latter, are so 
indispensably r^uued that, though the 
greatest censure attends any violation 
of these duties, no eminent praise follows 
such common instances of them seem 
essential to the support of huma« society 
\nd hence the leason, in my opinion, 
why, though men otten extol so liberally 
the qualities ol their hcxrt, they are sh} 
m commending tlie endowments of their 
he id, because the latter virtues, being 
supposed moie lare and cxtraoidinary, 
lie obseived to be the? moie usual objects 
of piide md sdl-eonecit, and when 
hoisted ol beget i stiong suspicion ol 
these sentiments 

It is bird to tell whcthei >00 hurt a 
mills diiriclei most b\ calling him a 
kn ive 01 i eciw nd and whethei a beastly 
glutton ot cliunk 11 d be not as odious and 
eontc mplibk is i selfish, ungenerous 
niisei Give me m> dioiee, and 1 would 
1 ilhci ioi mv own li ippmess and selt- 
c 11)0} meat, h i\e a liieiidK humane heait 
thin possess all the other viitues ol 
Dc mc^slhc lies md I’hilip united, but I 
would 1 ithcr piss with the world lor one 
endowed with extensive genius and 
mliepid (ourige, md should thence 
expect stic^n^ii instances ot genei il 
ippl luse Lud idiniialion The hgure 
whuh i mm m ikcs m hie, tlie icecption 
whicli he meets with m eompan}, the 
esteem pud him by his uciuamtinee — all 
these uh ml iges depend as much upon 
his good sense md jud^^ineiit as upon 
111} otliei put ol his eh u letci Hid a 
111 in ihc best intentions m the woild, and 
wcie the tiithest icmoxed from all 
injustice md violenee lie would nevei 
be ible to m iki hiiiise It be much tegarded 
without a modeiatc sh 1 e, at least, of 
puts uul imJersi mdmg 

Whit IS it, then, wc exn here dispute 
iboul It sense md com igc, temperance 
md industrv, wisdom md knowledge, 
eoiilessedlv loim a considerable part of 
pifsonal wtiit, il a min possessed of 
these e|u ihties is both bcttei satisfied 
with himself and bcttei entitled to the 
.^oeid-w ill, esteem, and ser\iees ot others 
than one enlirel} destitute of them ; if, 
in short, tlie stntivu nts ate similar which 
aiise tioni these endowments and fiom 
the soei il virtues— is thcie any reason for 
bung so extremel} sciupulous about a 
-to/c/, or disputing whethei they be 
entitled to the denomination ot virtues.'* 
It mav, indeed, be pretended that the 
sentiment ot approbation which those 
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accomplishments produce, besides its 
being' injeriury is also somewhat "diffetenf 
from that which attends the viitues ot 
justice and humanity. But this stems | 
not «4 sulhcuMit leasoii for lanUintj them 
entirely under dttterenl classes .uul ipjxd- 
lations The chaiaitti ot C is.u ami 
that of Cato, as diaun h\ S dliisi, au 
both ot thtin \irtuous in the stia test ind 
most limited sense ol the woid, but in i 
different way; not aie the stiitinunt, 
entirely the same \\ liK li uisl tiom ihiin 
7'he one piodm.es 1o\l, the othti tstcitn , 
the one is mu ible, the ollici awful, \\» 
should wish to mtcl the one th ii.u Ui m 
atriend ; the ollui \\c should be imbitiou 
of in out St 1\ I -N In like ininiKi tin .ip 
probation which utiiuls umpciuut oi 
industiv lu liunalit\ m i\ be sviuiewhit 
diffeient tmm tbit wbuli is pud to tin 
social viitucs without in lUm.; tlum 
entiielv ot i ddicunt '•pmes \ml 
indeed, wc iiia\obscJSe tli U ibcsi endow 
mentb, mote lb m the othei \utms pio 
duee not all ol tluin th^ sime kind \U 
appiobation tiood i use ind .,elm'^ 
begetesteem ind i e il , w it md humoiii 
e\cUe lovi ind alte» tion ‘ 

Most pcvipU, I bilu\e will nituiill> 
witlie^ul pu me di‘ It ion assail to tin ile li 
nitjonol tlu ele.^.iiil and pieijeuuis pe’et 

Vntue'tfoi me u e,i>o<lnUuu is ifte'i) 

' Kstiisi and spn it with 1mm imt> 

What pittensions b i •, i iii m !» i in 
^■eneious as,isi.ime t»i ».,< mi oltn<swIn> 
has dissip.Ued his we ilth in piolii e 
expenses, idle \ unties ihniein il ji i- 

* Love snd <-sU cm u n )il\ Ih I s >,1 

.inse from similar * uims Ih ij i lii s «l jirvi 
Uuce both arc *>Ui h is >mmiiiiK tt< ,>!( is h Lut 
where this pleasure IS sc\t u luJsiiuis rwlme its 
objett ^•Ti et lie! m ikt s I slruiij, imj rt ii i 
whw-re it jnodu cs uu ile^re eit humilite uul lu m 
al] these easts Ui pis i n whih i s s Ir m lh 
pleasu < nunc , ope rlv itcnoii lu it» i c let i th ni 
love. ficlVe soK iiri itti Dels 1 > lOi but i lO i et ti et with 
love >n a nioie cimnent df*f,rn Itun ii t«» U 
iitill a slron^ci imxluie it pn m t nUnpt tli tii 
► of humilCy III esteem uul Uie le ISUII u 1 il t bt 
eiifficult to Ol)' who stiiJiiJ tiimitilv ih< pi sie iis 
? \II thc'te Various mixl us ml eomposilions u el i| 
pearances ot sintmunt ti rm i m re eiiiieus suliu t t 
ispeculatioia but ire Widt ul uur priseiit purp i 
ahrouifltout this mqmte wi ilw i\s eonsulcr m Kcm ril 
^ wliat quafihis uc i subleet ot pr us tr <f eeiisute 
virithout enteun)^ mtei ill the minute ebitiien is ot 
* sentiment whieh thc\ excite It is evident ihit vbit 
wet ia eonttmmel is ils > liishkcd i> well as wbil i' 
hated, and we hi re tnde ivour to taki i>bjeits i cerdi 
to thcar most simple views and appt irtoeis Ihes 
sciences arc but tern ant to ippi ir ibstn t to c um 
readers, even with all the pree lutions wbieh wc , n 
taJee to clear them from supt rfluous specul itiens i 1 1 
bnni' them deiwn to tvciy eap-icitv 
. ^ The Alto/ Prc<nr nn^ lit alth, beiok 4 


iexts, dissetlute' pkasutes ot e'vtr i\,u.;aat 
^ainini; Ibtst \kis suitpitr 

not to e ill them sui li) btm.^ misciy 
mipitied uid (i>nleinpt on e\ei\ e»nc 
addu ted to the in 

\ebias, I wise nul mudeiU piuieC, 
tell into » f n tl sji »u wltiib » osi him hit? 
tiown II el lile itiei hiving used evetv 
leisivnibU pm iiiiton lo v;uud biiUsolf 
i.., iinst It tli U ueount, e i\ s the 

histeMiin bet i pi l ob)ei t i>l II i; iid md 
e oiMp issiiMl , Ills Pell I\eis aie'lle ol h Llicd 
ind I iv.Pe nipt 

1 be pieeipPlle ni.;ln liul impl iH icle'llt 

ne._lii.,i 111 e e»l ritnijte \ P ihi beginning 

ol tile I ail U US Ippe lied siu h noteinousi 
blmuleis to Citeio is epilte palled ills 
liiendslnp tow ueU th it ^leat in in ~in 
tht mil nuniii, si\s he /a <ant of 
lit inlui St d t Hi \ , Oi di\(itiion ai a 

nn\(i s\ if , / 00/ to iilitiioti our affn^ 

toifs It ) 111 t vjiie sscs bunse 11 w litre 

lu t tik n t in llu lb 11 ulti ot a philo** 

s spiel I til ill 'hit ol i statesman and 
in n »t lilt \ Slid I In tiieiKl \ltieiis'* 

Istil the ini tieiio in unit ilmn of 
ill the uu le ( Ml I liist, wlunlie'U isoils 
I l phlKi'-Oj iiei e 111 nee s \uv inuell his 
lele Is >t II K I 111 tompahends i\try 
I nul ible epitlilx )) eiulowment ot the 
millet luuli I ih.il bemoiii ible' ippt Ikltinn. 
Ill's le ids to the toil i letleetion which 
etc ptesposcel to III ike lO Wit, tlipt the 

lilt u 111 111 si ill ' , till best mode is, made 
110 in (te 1 1 (I ill I me 1 10a a 11101114 llie'dillenetit 
x e t I iiK lit il e ntlow me Ills and delectb, 
hut tie lied ill dike unde I the appellation 
it \iitiKs md site mtl m idc them 
1 idist I imm III 1\ tlu olpeil ot tbeni moral 
le i'- 11m ,s I he /liKdtHfi expliined in 

e leeleS' (t/has Is ill it whie'h 

le id to tlu disns\ei\ ot tiiiili and pre* 
sei\es US liom tiioi .md inislike 

it III ///»//> , A ot/u i uiH t , </< (I lu V, ai e there 
I d e> It iw^e disiouisid ol \nd <is that 
eloepieni mot ihsl t<»llo\ved the common 
lenived duision e>l tlu lout t ardina! 
\ntius, emr sen i d dulie.s Itirm but one 
he tel m the ...eiieial disliibution ol his 
subject ■* 


* 1 lie ti. IK \e pi i;;,e it Cictio is worth quot 
as bi m •• tbi it st cl« ti iiiel e xpri ss to oer pur| 
th it irielJimf, i i Iw iiii i.ruu et aid in a dispute W 
sehiiflv veibd IS usi >u iciisuntuf the author 
u) 1 (tius it) ft III veliuh ihtu I'm be no 

I X irtiis lutiiu qu II i st per st ips i taiietabili 
I ij 1 1 I iliil 1 itid ei i pi I s» t ,im ti habcl plur 
411 uu n ill 14 st nb i ul J ludatiunem iptior 
al at. .irlutcs, qe le videntur m tnoribus 
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We need only peruse the titles of 
chapters in Aristotle’s Ethicx to be con- 
vinced that he ranks courage, tem- 
perance, magnificence, magnanimity, 
mpdesty, prudence, and a manly open- 
ness among the virtues, as well as justice 
and frlendsiiip. 

To sustain and to abstain — that is, to 
be patient .and continent — appeared to 
some of the .ancients ,a summary compre- 
hension of all morals. 

Epictetus has scarcely ever mentioned 
the sentiment of humanity and compas- 
sion, but in order to pul his disciples on 
their guard against it. The virtue of the 
Stoics seems to consist chielly in ii firm 
temper and a sound understanding. With 
them, as with Solomon and tlic c.astern 
moralists, folly and wisdom are equivalent 
to vice and virtue. 

“Men will praise thee,” says David,* 
“when thou dost well unto thyself.” “I 
hate a wise man,” says (lie (i reek poet, 
“who is not wise to himself,” * 

Plutarch is no more cramped by systems 
in his philosophy than in his historv. 
Where ho compares the great men of 
.Greece and Ri>me ho fairly sets in opposi- 
tion all their blemishes and accomplish- 
ments of whatever kind, and omits nothing 
considerable which can eillier depress oi 
exalt their characters. Ills moral dis- 
courses contain the same' free and natural 
censure of men and manners. 

The character of Hannibal, .as drawn 
by Livy, 3 is esteemed partial, hut .allows 
him many eminent virtues. Ne\er was 
there a genius, says the historian, more 
equally fitted for those oppi^sile offices of 
commanding and oheHiig, and it were, 
therefore, difficult to detenniiie whether 


quadatn comitate .'ic hctioru-cnti.'*, poMi.u*; .-ill.u- nu.-ic 
in ingenii aliqun facuU.itc, .lut .itumi iiiajLcailudint' ac 
robore. Nam clcincnli.i. InMiignitas, fuKs, 

fortitude in pcriculis l Omimmibns, jucund.i cst .audit n 
in laudalionilni-s. Oiinu-s fiiim hac ^ irlulc'. ,u>,j i.-,in 
mis, qui e.ns in sc lial>cnt, i|uam gcncii hominuin 
mictuosnc putaiitur. JSapIcn.ia ct m.i^nitudn aniiui, 
qua omnes res humanac Icmics ct pn-* ndiilo putaiitur. 
et in cojfitando vis quaedain in^iciiii, ct ip',.i eloquent i.i 
admirattonis habel non minus, jiuundil.itis minus. 
Ipsosenim maqis videntur, quos laud.'imus, qu.iin illos, 
apud qiios laudamui. orn.ire .le tueri: .sed tamcn ir 
taudenda jungenda sunt etiam liaee gener.i ^ irtutum, 

. F«ntnt enim ciures homliuini, cum ill.i qu.ie jueund.'i el 
grata, ttmi otiam ilia, cpiac mir.ihili.a sunt in virtnto. 
^^^^ari.” — De Oral., lib. ii., cap. S4. I suppose if Cicero 


now alive it would be found dilKcult to fetter his 
sentiments by narrow sy.stems, or persuade him 
qualities were to be .idmitted as 'iurtues. or 
^*edged to be .a part of feri,oi>al merit, but wli.at 
\ 'tnmended by The Whoie Duty of Man, 
sAt »qlh. ^ 

K 6'orrts ovk aiVw tro^ils. — Euripides. 

,diif.cap. 4. 


he rendered himself dearer to thr so 
or to the army. To none would * the 
entru.st more willingly the c^' ^ violation 
dangerous enterprise ; unde ' ise follows 
soldiers di.scover more cour yn '4 k 
fidencc. Great boldness in facing dange. , 
great prudence in the inidH of it. N . 
labour could fatigue his body or subdue 
his mind. Cold and heat were indilTercnt 
to him ; meat and drink he sought as 
supplies to the ncccssil cs of nature, 
not .'IS gratitic.ations of hi.': voluptuous 
appetites. Waking or rcs^ rni used indis- 
criminately by night or by day. These 
great virtues were balanced by great 
\ lces, inhuman cruelly, perfidy more than 
Punic — no truth, no faith, no regard to 
o.aths, promises, or religion. 

The character of Alexander the Sixth, 
to be found in Guicciardini,* is pretty 
similar, but jiister ; and is a proof th.'it 
even the moderns, whore they speak 
natiir.'illy, hold the same language with 
the ancients. In this pope. ?ays he, there 
was a singnl.'ir capacity and judgment ; 
.admirable prudence ; .a wonderful talent 
of persu.asion ; .and in all momentous 
enterprises .'i diligence and dexterity 
incredible. I>ut these virtues were in- 
finitely o\erl)alanccd by his vices — no 
faith, no religion, insatiable ,'ivarice, 
exi>rhitant ambition, and a more than 
barbarous cruel t \'. 

I’olyhius,' reprehending Timieiis for his 
partiality against Ag.athocles, whom he 
liimself allows to he the most cruel and 
impious of all l\ rants, says if he took 
refuge in Syiaen.se, as .asserted by that 
hisfori.in, fivlng the dirt and smoke and 
toil of his former piotession of .a potter, 
and if, proceeding from such slender 
beginnings, he hta'ame master, in a little 
time, of all Sicily, broiiglU the Cartha- 
ginian .Slate into the oimosl danger, and 
at last died in old .age, and in possession 
of sovereign dignity — must he not be 
allowed something prodigious and extra- 
ordinary, and tf> ha\e possessed great 
talents and capacity for business ^d 
action? His historian, therefore, ou^t 
not to have alone related what teiiv.cd to. 
his reproach ;md infamy, hut also what 
might redound to his pr.aise and honour, . 

In general, we may observe that the 
distinction of voluntary or involuntary 
was little regarded by the ancients in 
their moral reasonings, where they fre- 
quently treated the question as very 


» Lib. i. 


* Lib. xii. 
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virtue could he taui*'ht ; disji^uise, troalin^ all nioials as on a like 
from* tiiat justly considered that j with civil laws, i;ii;uded by the 

. . , . \eanness, levity, anxiety, saiiclions of reward and punisliiuciU, were 

not 3 si»^c! many other quali- neces'-arily led to icjuU r this <,ircum- 

^3 oi''V:ieS^Kiid, might appear ridiculous stance of voluntarv or iuDoIuniarv the 
r-sd deformed, contetnptihle and odious, foundation of their whole (hetay, pAcry- 
though independent of the will. Nor one may employ tenns' in what sense he 
could it be supposed, .at all times, in every pleases; but this, in the iiKMUtime, n\ust 
man’s power to attain every kind of ! be allowed, that st utimi uis are every day 
mental more t! 'an of exterior lie.'iuly. i experienced of blame and praise, which 
And here t^are r>ccurs \\\c fourth rellci - , have objects lievond the dominion of tlio 
tion which I purposed to make ini will or choice, and of which it beluives us, 
suggesting e reason why modern' if n('l .is moralists, as spetrnl.ativi; philo- 
philosophers have often followed a course ' sopluas at least, to gi\e some satisfactory 
in their moral inqniiies so different from ^ iheorv ant! explieat ion. 
that of the ancients, hi later times .\ blemish, a f.uilt, a \Iee, a crime-- 
philosophy of all kinds, esjiet iallv ethics, these expressions seem lo denote dilTercnf 
have been more closely nniled with theo- ; degives tq' censnu* and disapprobation, 
logv than t'ver they wt're observed Iti be i which are, liowevei, ;ill of them, at tho 
among the heathens ; and .as this latter | hotti'in, pieity neatly all the same kind of 
.science .admits of no terms i)f composition, I spet ics. Thi* »‘\plicalion t>f one will 
but bends ev ery braneh of knowKsIge to ' e.asilv K-.ul ns iuio a just i»>ni option of the 
its own purpose, witliont much reg.nil to i others; and it jsol greater i,;onsequence to 
the phenomena of n.itinv or to (he tin- j allend to things tli.in loveibal appella- 
biassed sentiments of the mind, hence j li»»n''. 'That we owe a duly to ourselve.s 
leasoning, .ind even language, ha\ i* been : Is t onbssetl i\eu in (lie most vulgar 
warped from lluar natural ('ourse, .mil ■ sysU nt ot nioi.ils ; and it must be of con- 
distinctions havi been endeav oiireil to b ; sequeni e lo ex.imine ih.il duly in order tO 
csl'jblislied where the ililfeieiue ol' tin- see whi flu'r it iTais aiiv alllnily to that 
objects was, in a maniu r, impereeptlblr. ; wltiihweowe lo society. If is probable 
Philosophers, or r.itlier divines nttder that ’ tli.al tlu' approb.ititm at lending (heobserv- 

anee ol belli oi ,1 similar nature, and 


' Vkt. S.-I.-.M /)r //•• Sw/.., ...n. 

51, Si> t lot 1... I n ' xl‘>i ii'i'iii j<.n 1 1 
dt,net. /i/.’.'./., lio. ‘I’- ■, .S'jLtu/. (/s, 

Dial. I. 


atises Ironi sji 
appellation we 
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oii,i! piiucipK-s, whatever 
ma} give lo eit her of tJiese 
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